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BOOK   L 

CHAPTER  L 

TBB  VOBK8HOP. 

WxTH  a  Bingle  drop  of  ink  for  a  mirror,  the  Egyptian  Bor> 
cerer  undertakes  to  reveal  to  any  ehaace  comer  far-reaching 
visions  of  the  past.  This  is  what  I  undertake  to  do  for  you, 
reader.  With  thit  drop  of  ink  at  the  end  of  my  pen,  I 
will  show  you  the  roomy  workshop  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Burge, 
earpenter  and  builder,  in  the  village  of  Hayslope,  aa  It  ap- 
peared on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  ovur  Lord 
1799. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  the  five  workmen  there, 
hosy  upon  doors  and  window-frames  and  wainscoting.  A  scent 
of  pine-wood  from  a  tent-likp  pile  of  planks  outside  the  open 
ioor  mingled  itself  with  the  scent  of  the  elder-bushes  which 
were  spreading  their  summer  snow  close  to  the  open  window 
opposite ;  the  slanting  sunbeams  shone  through  the  trans- 
parent shavings  that  flew  before  the  steady  plane,  and  lit 
np  the  fine  grain  of  the  oak  panelling  which  stood  propped 
j^nst  the  wall.  On  a  heap  of  those  soft  shavings  a  rough 
gray  shepherd-dog  had  made  himself  a  pleasant  bed,  and  was 
lying  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws,  occasionally  wrink- 
ling his  brows  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  tallest  of  the  five  work- 
Ben,  who  wa«  eanrine  a  shield  in  the  centre  of  a  wooden 
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mantel-piece.  It  vas  to  this  workman  that  the  strong  bary< 
tone  belonged  which  was  heard  above  the  Boaad  of  plane  and 
hammer  singing —  ' 

"  Awak^  m;  soul,  and  with  the  am 

Thj  daily  Btage  of  dutj  nm; 

Shake  off  doll  doth  ..." 
Here  some  measurement  was  to  be  taken  which  required  mon 
concentrated  attention,  and  the  sonorous  voice  subsided  into 
a  low  whistle;  but  it  presently  broke  out  ^^ia  with  renewed 
rigor  — 

"  Let  all  thy  conyerae  be  Biocere, 

Thj  conBcience  as  the  noonday  clear." 

Such  a  voice  could  only  come  from  a  broad  chest,  and  the  broad 
chest  belonged  to  a  large-boned  muscular  man  nearly  six  feet 
high,  with  a  back  so  flat  and  a  head  so  well  poised  that  when 
he  drew  himself  ap  to  take  a  more  distant  survey  of  his  work, 
he  had  the  aii  of  a  soldier  standing  at  ease.  The  sleeve 
rolled  up  above  the  elbow  showed  an  arm  that  was  likely  to 
win  the  prize  for  feats  of  strength ;  yet  the  long  supple  hand, 
with  its  broad  finger-tips,  looked  ready  for  works  of  skill.  In 
his  taU  stalwartness  Adam  Bede  was  a  Saxon,  and  justified  his 
name ;  hut  the  jet-black  hair,  made  the  more  noticeable  by  its 
contrast  with  the  light  paper  cap,  and  the  keen  glance  of  the 
dark  eyes  that  shone  from  under  strongly  marked,  prominent 
and  mobile  eyebrows,  indicated  a  mixture  of  Celtic  blood.  The 
face  was  large  and  roughly  hewn,  and  when  in  repose  had  no 
other  beauty  thaa  such  as  belongs  to  an  expression  of  good- 
humored  honest  intelligence. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  next  workman  is  Adam's 
brother.  He  is  nearly  as  tall ;  he  has  the  same  type  of  fea- 
tures, the  same  hue  of  hair  and  complexion;  but  the  strength 
of  the  family  likeness  seems  only  to  render  more  conspicuous 
the  remarkable  difference  of  expression  both  in  form  and  face. 
8eth's  broad  shoulders  have  a  slight  stoop  ;  his  eyes  are  grayj 
his  eyebrows  have  less  prominence  and  more  repose  than  hi» 
brother's ;  and  his  glance,  instead  of  being  keen,  is  confiding 
and  benignant.  He  has  thrown  off  his  paper  cap,  and  you  see 
that  his  bur  is  not  thick  and  straight,  like  Adam's,  but  thin 
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ind  wavy,  allowing  you  to  discern  the  exact  contour  of  k 
coronal  arch  that  predominates  very  decidedly  over  th« 
brow. 

The  idle  tramps  always  felt  sure  they  could  get  a  copper 
from  Seth ;  they  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  Adam. 

The  concert  of  the  tools  and  Adam's  voice  was  at  last  broken 
by  Seth,  who,  lifting  the  door  at  which  he  had  been  working 
intently,  placed  it  against  the  wall,  and  said  — 

"There!  I 've  finished  my  door  to-day,  anyhow," 

The  workmen  all  looked  up;  Jim  Salt,  a  burly  red-haiied 
man,  known  as  Sandy  Jim,  paused  from  his  planii^,  and 
Adam  said  to  Seth,  with  a  sharp  glance  of  surprise  — 

"What!  dost  think  thee  'st  finished  the  door?" 

"Ay,  sure,"  said  Seth,  with  answering  surprise;  "what's 
a-wanting  to  't?  " 

A  loud  Toar  of  laughter  from  the  other  three  workmen  made 
Seth  look  round  confusedly.  Adam  did  not  join  in  the  laugh- 
ter, but  there  was  a  slight  smile  m  his  face  as  he  said,  in  a 
gentler  tone  than  before  — 

"  Why,  thee  s't  forgot  the  panels.** 

The  laughter  burst  out  afresh  as  Seth  clapped  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  colored  over  brow  and  crown. 

"Hoorrayl"  shouted  a  small  lithe  fellow,  called  Wiry  Ben, 
ninning  forward  and  seizing  the  door.  "  We  '11  hang  Up  th' 
door  at  fur  end  o'  th'  shop  an'  write  on  't  *Seth  Bede,  the 
Hethody,  his  work.'     Here,  Jim,  lend's  hoiild  o*  th'  red-pot," 

"Konsense!"  said  Adam.  "Let  it  alone,  Ben  Cranage, 
You 'U  mayhap  be  making  such  a  slip  yourself  some  dayj 
you'll  laugh  o'  th'  other  side  o'  your  mouth  then," 

"Catch  me  at  it,  Adam.  It'll  be  a  good  while  afore  my 
head  'b  full  o'  th'  Methodies,"  said  Ben, 

"  Nay,  but  it '  s  often  full  o'  drink,  and  that  'a  worse." 

Ben,  however,  had  now  got  the  "  red-pot"  in  his  hand,  and 
was  about  to  begin  writing  hia  inscription,  making,  by  way  oi 
preliminary,  an  imaginary  S  in  the  air. 

"  Let  it  alone,  will  you? "  Adam  called  out,  laying  dowi 
his  tools,  striding  up  to  Ben,  and  seizing  his  right  shoulder. 
"  Let  it  alone,  or  I  '11  shake  the  soul  out  o'  your  body." 
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Ben  shook  in  Adam's  iron  grasp,  bat,  like  a  plucky  small 
man  as  he  was,  he  did  n't  mean  to  give  in.  With  bis  left 
hand  he  snatohed  the  brush  from  his  powerless  right,  and 
made  a  movement  as  if  be  would  perform  the  feat  of  writing 
vith  bis  left.  In  a  moment  Adam  turned  him  round,  seized 
his  other  shoulder,  and,  pushing  him  along,  pinned  him  against 
the  wait    But  now  Seth  spoke. 

"  Let  be,  Addy,  let  be.  Ben  will  be  joking.  Why,  he 's  i' 
the  right  to  laugh  at  me  —  I  oanna  help  laughing  at  myself." 

"  I  shan't  loose  him,  till  he  promises  to  let  the  door  alone," 
■aid  Adam. 

"Come,  Ben,  lad,"  said  Seth,  in  a  persuasive  tone,  "don't 
let 's  have  a  quarrel  about  it.  You  know  Adam  will  have  his 
way.  You  may's  well  try  to  turn  a  wagon  in  a  narrow  lane. 
Say  you  '11  leave  the  door  alone,  and  make  an  end  on 't." 

"  I  binna  frighted  at  Adam,"  said  Ben,  "  but  I  donna  mind 
sayin'  as  1 11  let 't  alone  at  your  askiu',  Seth." 

"  Come,  that 's  wise  o£  you,  Ben,"  eaid  Adam,  laughing  and 
relaxing  his  grasp. 

They  all  returned  to  their  wort  now ;  but  Wiry  Ben,  hav- 
ing had  the  worst  in  the  bodily  contest,  was  bent  on  retrieving 
that  humiliation  by  a  success  in  sarcasm. 

"Which  was  ye  thinkin'  on,  Seth,"  he  began — "the  pretty 
parson's  face  or  her  Barmunt,  when  ye  forgot  the  panels  ?  " 

"Come  and  hear  her,  Ben,"  said  Seth,  good-humoredly ; 
"she's  going  to  preach  on  the  Green  to-night;  happen  ye'd 
get  something  to  think  on  yourself  then,  instead  o'  those 
wicked  songs  you're  so  fond  on.  Ye  might  get  religiou,  anr" 
that  'ud  be  the  best  day's  earnings  y'  ever  made." 

"All  i'  good  time  for  that,  Seth;  111  think  about  that  whet 
I'm  argoin'  to  settle  i'life;  bachelors  doesn't  want  such  heavy 
earnins.  Happen  I  shall  do  the  coortin'  an'  the  religion  both 
together,  as  ye  do,  Seth ;  but  ye  wouldna  ha'  me  get  converted 
an'  chop  in  atweeu  ye  an'  the  pretty  preacher,  an'  carry  her 
aS?" 

"No  fear  o'  that,  Ben ;  she 's  neither  for  you  nor  for  me  to 
win,  I  doubt.  Only  you  come  and  hear  her,  and  you  won't 
speak  lightly  on  her  agaJ*" 
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"  WeB,  I  *n  halt  a  mind  t'  ba'  a  look  at  her  to-night,  if  tbers 
is  n't  good  company  at  ih'  Holly  Bush.  What  '11  sne  take  for 
Her  text  ?  Happen  ye  can  tell  me,  Seth,  if  so  be  as  I  shouldna 
come  op  i'  time  for 't.  Will 't  be,  —  What  come  ye  out  for  to 
see  ?  A  prophetess  ?  Tea,  I  say  uuto  yon,  and  more  than  a 
prophetess  —  a  uncommon  pretty  young  woman." 

"Come,  Ben,"  said  Adam,  rather  sternly,  "von  let  the  words 
rf  the  Bible  alone ;  you  're  going  too  far  now," 

"  What !  are  ye  a-tumin'  rouu',  Adam  ?  I  thonght  ye  war 
dead  again  th'  women  pi-eachin',  a  while  ^oo  ?  " 

"  Kay,  I  'm  not  turnin'  noway.  I  said  nonght  about  the 
women  pteachin' :  I  said,  You  let  the  Bible  alone :  you  'vb  got 
a  jest-book,  han't  you,  as  you  're  rare  and  proud  on  7  Keep 
yoop  dirty  fingers  to  that." 

"  Why,  y'  are  gettin'  as  big  a  saint  as  Seth.  T'  are  goin'  to 
th'  pteachin'  to-night,  I  should  think.  Ye  'II  do  finely  t'  lead 
the  singin'.  But  I  don'  know  what  Parson  Irwine  'nil  say  ai 
his  gran'  favright  Adam  Bede  a-tumin'  Methody." 

"Never  do  you  bother  yourself  about  me,  Ben.  I'm  not 
a-going  to  turn  Methodist  any  mora  nor  you  are  —  though  it  'a 
like  enough  you  11  turn  to  something  worse.  Mester  Itwine  'a 
got  more  sense  nor  to  meddle  wi'  people's  doing  as  they  like 
in  religion.  That's  between  themselves  and  God,  as  he's  said 
to  me  many  a  time." 

"Ay,  ay;  but  he's  none  so  fond  o'your  dissenters,  for  all 
that" 

"  Maybe ;  I  'm  none  so  fond  o'  Josh  Tod's  thick  ale,  but  ] 
lon't  hinder  you  from  making  a  fool  o'  yourself  wi 't." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  thrust  of  Adam's,  but  Seth  said, 
iery  seriously  — 

"Nay,  nay,  Addy,  thee  mustna  say  as  anybody's  religion's 
^e  thick  ale.  Thee  dostua  believe  but  what  the  dissenters 
and  the  Methodists  hare  got  the  root  o'  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  church  folks." 

"Kay.  Seth.  lad ;  I'm  not  for  laughing  at  no  man's  religioa 
Let  'em  follow  their  consciences,  that 's  all.  Only  I  think  it 
'nd  be  better  if  their  conscienties  'ud  let  'em  stay  quiet  i'  the 
church  —  there 's  a  deal  to  be  learut  there.     And  there 's  such 
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a  thing  as  being  over-speritial ;  we  must  hare  something  }» 
side  Gospel  i'  this  world.  Look  at  the  caoals,  an'  th'  aqa&- 
dues,  an'  th'  coal-pit  engines,  and  Arkwright's  luills  there  at 
Ciomford ;  a  man  must  leain  summat  beside  Qospel  to  make 
them  things,  I  reckon.  But  t'  hear  some  o'  them  preachers, 
you  'd  think  as  a  man  must  be  doing  nothing  all 's  life  but 
shutting 's  eyes  and  looking  what 's  a-going  on  inside  him.  I 
know  a  man  must  have  the  love  o'  God  in  his  soul,  and  the 
Bible 's  God's  word.  But  what  does  the  Bible  say  ?  Why,  it 
says  !>a  God  put  his  sperrit  into  the  workman  as  built  the 
tabernacle,  to  make  him  do  all  the  carved  work  and  things  as 
wanted  a  nice  haod.  And  this  is  my  way  o'  looking  at  iti 
there 's  the  sperrit  o'  God  in  all  things  and  all  times  —  week- 
day as  well  as  Sunday  —  and  i'  the  great  works  and  inventions. 
and  i'  the  figuring  and  the  mechanics.  And  God  helps  us  with 
our  headpieces  and  our  hands  as  well  as  with  our  souls ;  and  it 
a  man  does  bits  o'  jobs  out  o'  working  hours  — builds  a  oven 
for  '8  wife  to  save  her  from  going  to  the  bakehouse,  or  ecrats  at 
his  bit  o'  garden  and  makes  two  potatoes  grow  istead  o'  one,  be 's 
doing  more  good,  and  he 's  just  as  near  to  God,  as  if  he  was 
running  after  some  preacher  and  a-praying  and  a-groaning." 

"  Well  done,  Adam ! "  said  Sandy  Jim,  who  had  paused 
from  his  planing  to  shift  his  planks  while  Adam  was  speak- 
ing; "that's  the  best  sarmunt  I've  beared  this  long  while- 
By  th'  same  token,  my  wife 's  been  &-pIaguin'  on  me  to  build 
her  a  oven  this  twelvemont." 

"  There 's  reason  in  what  thee  say'st,  Adam,"  observed  Seth. 
gravely.  "But  thee  know'st  thyself  as  it's  hearing  the 
preachers  thee  find'st  so  much  fault  with  has  turned  mauj 
an  idle  fellow  into  an  industrious  uu.  It 's  the  preacher  ae 
empties  th'  alehouse ;  and  if  a  man  gets  religion,  be  11  do  his 
work  none  the  worse  for  that." 

"  On'y  he  11  lave  the  panels  out  o'  th'  doors  sometimes,  eh. 
Seth  ?  "  said  Wiry  Ben. 

"  Ah,  Ben,  you  've  got  a  joke  again'  me  as  '11  last  you  your 
iife.  But  it  isna  religion  as  was  i'  fault  there ;  it  was  Setn 
Bede.  as  was  allays  a  wool-gathering  chap,  and  religion  basnv 
cured  him,  the  more  's  the  pity." 
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"  Ne'er  heed  me,  Seth,"  said  Wiry  Ben,  "  y*  are  a  downright 
good-hearted  chap,  panels  or  no  panels ;  an'  ye  donna  set  up 
your  bristles  at  every  bit  o'  fun,  like  some  o'  your  kin,  as  is 
mayhap  cliverer." 

"  Setb,  lad,"  said  Adam,  taking  no  notice  of  the  sarcasm 
against  himself,  "thee  mustoa  Uke  me  unkind.  I  wasna 
driving  at  thee  in  what  I  said  just  now.  Some  'b  got  one  way 
o'  looking  at  things  and  some  's  got  another." 

"Nay,  nay,  Addy,  thee  mean'st  me  no  nnkindness,"  said 
Seth,  "  I  know  that  well  enough.  Thee 't  like  thy  dog  Gyp  — 
thee  bark'st  at  me  sometimes,  hat  thee  allays  lick'st  my  hand 
after." 

All  hands  worked  on  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  until  the 
church  clock  began  to  strike  six.  Before  the  first  stroke  had 
died  away,  Sandy  Jim  had  loosed  his  plane  and  was  reacting 
his  jacket ;  Wiry  Ben  had  left  a  screw  half  driven  in,  and 
thrown  his  screw-driver  into  his  tool-basket ;  Mum  Taft,  who, 
true  to  his  name,  had  kept  silence  throughout  the  previous 
conversation,  had  fiung  down  his  hammer  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  lifting  it;  and  Setb,  too,  had  straightened  his  back,  and 
was  putting  out  his  band  towards  his  paper  cap.  Adam  alone 
had  gone  on  with  his  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But 
observing  the  cessation  of  the  tools,  he  looked  up,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  indignation  — 

"  Look  there,  now  I  I  can't  abide  to  see  men  throw  away 
their  tools  i'  that  way,  the  minute  the  clock  begins  to  strike, 
as  if  they  took  no  pleasure  i'  their  work,  and  was  afmd  o* 
doing  a  stroke  too  much." 

Setb  looked  a  little  conscious,  and  began  to  be  slower  in 
his  preparations  for  going,  but  Mum  Taft  broke  silence,  and 
said  — 

"  Ay,  ay,  Adam  lad,  ye  talk  like  a  young  nn.  When  y*  are 
oix-an'-forty  like  me,  btid  o'  six-an'-twenty,  ye  wouna  be  so 
flush  o'  workin'  for  noughc" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Adam,  still  wrathfnl;  "what's  ^;e  got  to 
do  with  it,  I  wonder  ?  Ye  arena  getting  stiff  yet,  I  reckon. 
I  hate  to  see  a  man's  arms  drop  down  as  if  he  was  shot,  before 
the  clock's  fairly  struok,  jus(..U  i£  Iw'd  never  a  bit  o*  pride 
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and  delight  io  's  work.  The  very  grindstoiie  'nil  gc  OD  tam- 
ing a  bit  after  you  loose  it." 

"  Bodderation,  Adam ! "  exclaimed  Wiry  Ben  ;  "  lave  a  chap 
aloon,  will  'ee  ?  Ye  war  a-finding  faut  wi'  preachers  a  while 
agoo — y*  are  fond  enough  o'  preachin'  youraen,  Yo  may 
like  work  better  nor  play,  but  I  like  play  better  nor  work; 
that  '11  'commodate  ye  —  it  laves  ye  tb'  more  to  do." 

With  this  exit  speech,  which  he  considered  effective,  Wiry 
Ben  shouldered  his  basket  and  left  the  workshop,  quickly 
followed  by  Mum  Taft  and  Sandy  Jim.  Seth  lingered,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  Adam,  aa  if  he  expected  him  to  say 
something. 

"  Shalt  go  home  before  thee  go'st  to  the  preaching  ?  "  Adam 
asked,  looking  up. 

"  Nay ;  1  've  got  my  hat  and  things  at  Will  Maskery's.  I 
shan't  be  home  before  going  for  ten.  I  '11  happen  see  Dinah 
Morris  safe  home,  if  she 's  willing.  There 's  nobody  comes 
with  her  from  Poyser's,  thee  know  'st." 

"  Then  I  '11  tell  mother  not  to  look  for  thee,"  said  Adam. 

"  Thee  aitna  going  to  Poyser's  thyself  to-night  ?  "  said  Seth, 
rather  timidly,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  workshop. 

"  Nay,  1  'm  going  to  th'  school." 

Hitherto  Gyp  had  kept  his  comfortable  bed,  only  lifting  up 
his  head  and  watching  Adam  more  closely  as  he  noticed  the 
other  workmen  departing.  But  no  sooner  did  Adam  put  hia 
ruler  in  his  pocket,  and  begin  to  twist  his  apron  round  his 
waist,  than  Gyp  ran  forward  and  looked  up  in  his  master's 
face  with  patient  expectation.  If  Gyp  had  had  a  tail  he 
would  doubtless  have  wagged  it,  but  being  destitute  of  that 
▼ehicle  for  his  emotions,  he  was,  like  many  other  worthy  pe^ 
sonages,  destined  to  appear  more  phlegmatic  than  nature  had 
made  him, 

"  What  I  art  ready  for  the  basket,  eh,  Gyp  ? "  said  Adam, 
with  the  same  gentle  modulation  of  voice  as  when  be  spok* 
to  Seth. 

Gyp  jumped  and  gave  a  short  bark,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Of  course."     Poor  fellow,  he  had   not  a  great  range  ot 
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The  basket  vas  the  ono  which  on  workdays  held  Adam's 
and  Seth's  dinner;  and  no  official,  walking  in  procession, 
could  look  more  resolutelj  unconscious  of  all  acquaintancea 
than  Gyp  with  Ms  basket,  trotting  at  his  master's  heels. 

On  leaving  the  workshop  Adam  looked  the  door,  took  the 
key  oat^  and  carried  it  to  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
woodyard.  It  was  a  low  honse,  with  smooth  gray  thatch  and 
buff  walls,  looking  pleasant  and  mellow  in  the  evening  light. 
The  leaded  windows  were  bright  and  speckless,  and  the  door* 
stone  was  as  clean  as  a  white  boulder  at  ebb  tide.  On  the 
door-etone  stood  a  clean  old  woman,  in  a  dark-striped  linen 
gown,  a  red  kerchief,  and  a  linen  cap,  talking  to  some  speckled 
fowls  which  appeared  to  hava  been  drawn  towards  her  by 
an  illusory  expectation  of  cold  potatoes  or  barley.  The  old 
woman's  sight  seemed  to  be  dim,  for  she  did  not  recognize 
Adam  till  he  said  — 

"  Here  'b  the  key,  Dolly ;  lay  it  down  for  me  in  the  hous^ 
will  you  ?  " 

"Ay,  sure  J  but  wnnna  ye  come  in,  Adam  ?  Miss  Mary 's 
I'  th*  house,  and  Mester  Surge  'ull  be  back  anon ;  he  'd  be 
glad  f  ha'  ye  to  supper  wi'm,  111  bo 's  warrand," 

"N"d,  Dolly,  thank  you  ;  I  'm  off  home.     Good  evening." 

Adam  hastened  with  long  strides,  Gyp  close  to  his  heels, 
out  of  the  workyard,  and  along  the  high-road  leading  away 
from  the  village  and  down  to  the  valley.  As  be  reached  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  an  elderly  horseman,  with  his  poi;l:maDtean 
strapped  behind  him,  stopped  his  horse  when  Adam  had  passed 
him,  and  turned  ronnd  to  have  another  long  look  at  the  stal* 
ivart  workman  in  paper  cap,  leather  breeches,  and  dark-blue 
worsted  stockings. 

Adam,  nnconscions  of  the  admiration  he  was  exciting  pres- 
ently struck  across  the  fields,  and  now  broke  out  into  the  tuna 
wbioh  had  all  day  long  been  running  la  bis  head  :^ 

*  Let  aO  tb;  convene  be  sinceret 
^17  eoasdeiica  aa  the  noonday  dev ; 
Wot  Ood'a  aU-eeeing  eye  snrrefa 
Thf  Mcnt thoughts,  thy  watkM and mra" 
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AsouT  a  qaarter  to  seven  there  wa6  an  unasnal  appearance 
at  excitement  in  the  village  of  Hayslope,  and  through  the 
whole  length  of  its  little  street,  from  the  Donnithorne  Arms 
to  the  churchyard  gate,  the  inhabitants  had  evidently  been 
drawn  out  of  their  bouses  by  something  more  than  the  pleas- 
ure  of  lounging  in  the  evening  sunshine.  The  Donnithorne 
Arms  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  a  small  farm- 
yard and  stackyard  which  flanked  it,  indicating  that  there  was 
a  pretty  take  of  land  attached  to  the  inn,  gave  the  traveller  a 
promise  of  good  feed  for  himself  and  his  horse,  which  might 
well  console  him  for  the  ignorance  in  which  the  weather- 
beaten  sign  left  him  aa  to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  that  ancient 
family,  the  Donnithornes.  Mr.  Casson,  the  landlord,  had  been 
for  some  time  standing  at  the  door  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, balancing  himself  on  bis  heels  and  toea,  and  looking 
towards  a  piece  of  unenclosed  ground,  with  a  maple  in  the 
middle  of  it,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  destination  of  certain 
grave-looking  men  and  women  whom  he  had  observed  passing 
at  intervals. 

Mr.  Casson's  person  was  by  no  means  of  that  common  type 
which  can  be  allowed  to  pass  without  description.  On  a 
front  view  it  appeared  to  consist  principally  of  two  spheres, 
bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  earth  and 
the  moon ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  sphere  might  be  said,  at  a 
rough  guess,  to  be  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  upper,  which 
naturally  performed  the  function  of  a  mere  satellite  and  triba- 
tary.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceased,  for  Mr.  Casson's  bead 
was  not  at  all  a  melancholy-looking  satellite,  nor  was  it  a 
"  spotty  globe,"  as  Milton  ha^  irreverently  called  the  moon ; 
on  the  contrary,  no  head  and  face  could  look  more  sleek  and 
healthy,  and  its  expression,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  a 
pair  of  round  and  ruddjr  cheeky  the  slight  knot  and  intar> 
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rnptions  forming  tlie  nose  and  eyes  being  scarcely  worth  men- 
tion, was  one  of  jolly  contentment,  only  tempered  by  that 
sense  of  personal  dignity  which  usually  made  itself  felt  in  hia 
attitude  and  bearing.  This  sense  of  dignity  could  hardly  be 
considered  excessive  in  a  man  who  Iiad  been  butler  to  "  the 
family  "  for  fifteen  years,  and  who,  iu  hia  present  high  poai- 
tton,  was  necessarily  very  much  in  contact  with  his  inferiors. 
How  to  reconcile  his  dignity  with  the  satisfaction  of  hit 
curiosity  by  walking  towards  the  Green,  was  the  problem  that 
Mr.  Casson  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  for  the  last  five 
minutes ;  but  when  he  had  partly  solved  it  by  taking  his 
hands  jnt  of  his  i>ockets,  and  thrusting  them  into  the  arm- 
holes  of  bis  waistcoat,  by  throwing  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
providing  himself  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  indifference  to 
whatever  might  fall  under  bis  notice,  his  thoughts  were  di- 
verted by  the  approach  of  the  horseman  whom  we  lately  saw 
pausing  to  have  another  look  at  our  friend  Adam,  and  who 
now  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  tbe  Donnithorne  Arms. 

"  Take  off  the  bridle  and  give  him  a  drink,  ostler,"  said  the 
traveller  to  tbe  lad  in  a  smock-frock,  who  had  come  out  of  the 
yard  at  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs. 

"  Why,  what 's  up  in  your  pretty  vilh^,  landlord  ?  "  he 
continued,  getting  down.     "There  seems  to  be  quite  a  stir." 

"It's  a  Methodis  preaching,  sir;  it's  been  gev  hout  as  a 
young  woman's  a-^ing  to  preach  on  th«  Green,"  answered 
Mr.  Casaon,  in  a  treble  and  wheezy  voice,  with  a  slightly 
mincing  accent.  "Will  you  please  to  step  in,  sir,  an'  tek 
somethink  ?  " 

"No,  I  must  be  getting  on  to  Rosseter.  I  only  want  a 
drink  for  my  horse.  And  what  does  yonr  parson  say,  I 
wonder,  to  a  young  woman  preaching  just  under  his  nose  '!  " 

"  Parson  Irwine,  sir,  does  n't  live  bere  ;  he  lives  at  Brox'on, 
over  tbe  HU  there.  The  parsonage  here  's  a  tumble-down 
place,  sir,  not  fit  for  gentry  to  live  in.  He  comes  here  to 
preach  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  sir,  an'  puts  up  his  boss  here. 
It's  a  gray  col:^  sir,  an'  he  sets  great  store  by't  He's  allays 
put  Up  bis  hosB  here,  sir,  iver  since  before  I  bed  the  Donni- 
tiiorufl  Arms.    I  'm  not  this  countryman,  you  may  tell  by  my 
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tongue,  sir.  They  're  cur'ouB  talkers  i'  this  country,  sir;  the 
gentry  's  hard  work  to  hnnderatand  'em.  I  was  brought  hup 
among  the  gentry,  air,  an'  got  the  turn  o'  their  tongue  when  I 
was  a  bye.  Why,  what  do  you  think  the  folks  here  says  for 
'  hev  n't  you  ? '  —  the  gentry,  you  know,  saya,  '  her  n't  yon ' 

—  well,  the  people  about  here  Bays  'hanna  yey.'  It 's  what 
they  ctJl  the  dileck  as  is  spoke  hereabout,  sir.  That 's  what 
I  've  beared  Squire  Donnithome  say  many  a  time;  it  'e  the 
dileck.  Bays  he." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling.  "I  know  it  very 
well.     But  you  've  not  got  many  Methodists  about  here,  surely 

—  in  this  agricultural  spot  ?  I  should  have  thought  there 
would  hardly  be  such  a  thing  aa  a  Methodist  to  be  found 
about  here.  You  're  all  farmers,  are  n't  you  P  The  Methodists 
can  seldom  lay  much  hold  on  them" 

"  Why,  sir,  there  'a  a  pretty  lot  o'  workmen  round  about, 
sir.  There  'a  Meeter  Burge  as  owns  the  timber-yard  over 
there,  he  nnderteks  a  good  bit  o'  building  an'  repairs.  An' 
Uiere  'a  the  stone-pits  not  far  off.  There  's  plenty  of  emply  i' 
this  country-side,  air.  An'  there  'a  a  fine  batch  o'  Methodiasea 
at  Treddles'on  — that 's  the  market-town  about  three  mile  off 
■ — you  11  maybe  ha'  come  through  it,  sir.  There  'a  pretty 
nigh  a  score  of  'em  on  the  Green  now,  as  come  from  there. 
That 's  where  our  people  gets  it  from,  though  there  's  only 
two  men  of  'em  in  all  Ilayslope:  that's  Will  Maskery,  the 
wheelwright,  and  Seth  Bede,  a  young  man  as  works  at  the 
carpenterin'." 

' '  The  preacher  comes  from  Treddleston,  then,  does  ahe  ?  " 
"  Nay,  sir,  she  comes  out  o'  Stonysbire,  pretty  nigh  thirty 
mile  off.  But  she '  a-visitin'  hereabout  at  Mester  Poyser'B  at 
the  Hall  Farm  —  it's  them  bams  an' big  walnut-trees,  right 
away  to  the  left,  sir.  She  'a  own  niece  to  Peyser's  wife,  an' 
they  '11  be  fine  an'  vexed  at  her  for  making  a  fool  of  herself 
i'  that  way.  But  I  've  beared  as  there 's  no  holding  these 
Methodisses  when  the  maggit  's  once  got  i'  their  head :  many 
of  'em  goes  stark  starin'  mad  wi'  their  religion.  Though  this 
young  woman  's  quiet  enough  to  look  at,  by  what  I  can  make 
out;  I  'to  not  seen  her  myself." 
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"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  wait  and  see  her,  bat  I  mast 
get  on.  ■  I  Ve  been  out  of  my  way  for  the  la8t  twenty  raiit 
ates,  to  have  a  look  at  that  place  iu  the  valley.  It 's  Squire 
Doimithonie'B,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  Donnithome  Chase,  that  ia.  Fine  hoaks 
there,  is  n't  there,  sir  1  I  should  know  what  it  is,  sir,  foR 
I've  lived  butler  there  a-going  i'  fifteen  yeax.  It's  Captain 
Donnithorne  as  is  th'  heir,  sir  —  Squire  Donnithorne'a  grand- 
son. He  '11  be  comiu'  of  hage  this  'ay-'arvest,  sir,  an'  we  shall 
bev  fine  doins.  He  owns  all  the  land  about  here,  sir.  Squire 
Donnithorne  does." 

"  Well,  it  'a  a  pretty  spot,  whoever  may  own  it,"  said  tho 
traveller,  mounting  his  horse ;  "  and  one  meets  some  fine 
strapping  fellows  about  too.  I  met  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  before  I  came 
up  the  hill  — a  carpenter,  a  tall  broad-shouldered  fellow  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes,  marching  along  like  a  soldier.  We 
want  Buch  fellows  as  he  to  lick  the  French." 

"  Ay,  sir,  that 's  Adam  Bede,  that  is,  I  '11  be  bound  —  Thias 
Bede's  son  —  everybody  knows  him  hereabout.  He 's  an  un- 
common clever  stiddy  fellow,  an'  wonderful  strong.  Lord 
bless  yon,  sir  —  if  you'll  hexouse  me  for  saying  so  —  he  can 
walk  forty  mile  a-da.y,  an'  lift  a  matter  o'  sixty  ston'.  He's 
an  uneommon  favorite  wi'  the  gentry,  sir:  Captain  Doniti- 
thome  and  Parson  Irwiue  meks  a  iine  fuss  wi'  him.  But  he  'a 
a  little  lifted  up  an'  peppery-like." 

"  Well,  good  evening  to  you,  landlord ;  I  must  get  on." 

"Tour  servant,  sir;  good  even  in'." 

The  traveller  put  his  horse  into  a  quick  walk  up  the  village, 
bnt  when  he  approached  the  Green,  the  beauty  of  the  view 
that  lay  on  his  right  hand,  the  singular  contrast  presented  by 
the  gronps  of  villagers  with  the  knot  of  Methodists  near  the 
maple,  and  perhaps  yet  more,  curiosity  to  see  the  young  fe- 
male preacher,  proved  too  much  for  his  anxiety  to  get  to  the 
end  of  his  journey,  and  he  paused. 

The  Green  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  from  It 
the  road  branched  ofE  in  two  diiections,  one  leading  farther  up 
the  hill  by  the  church,  and  the  other  winding  gently  down 
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towards  the  viilley.  On  the  side  of  the  Green  that  led  toirardfl 
the  ohnroh,  the  broken  line  of  thatched  cottages  was  continned 
nearly  to  the  churchyard  gate;  but  on  the  opposite,  north- 
western side,  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  gently- 
Bw«lliiig  meadow,  and  wooded  valley,  and  dark  masses  oi 
distant  hill.  That  rich  undulating  district  of  Loamshire  to 
which  Hayslope  belonged,  lies  cloee  to  a  grim  outskirt  of 
Stonyshire,  overlooked  by  ita  barren  hills  as  a  pretty  bloom- 
ing  sister  may  eometimee  be  seen  linked  in  the  arm  of  a 
mgged,  tall,  swarthy  brother;  and  in  two  or  three  hours'  ride 
the  travoller  might  exchange  a  bleak  treeless  region,  inter- 
sected by  lines  of  cold  gray  stone,  for  one  where  his  road 
wound  under  the  shelter  of  woods,  or  up  swelling  hills,  muffled 
with  hedgerows  and  long  meadow-grass  and  thick  com;  and 
where  at  every  turn  he  came  upon  some  fine  old  country-seat 
nestled  in  the  valley  or  crowning  the  slope,  some  homestead 
with  its  long  length  of  bam  and  its  cluster  of  golden  ricks, 
some  gray  steeple  looking  out  from  a  pretty  confosion  of  trees 
and  thatch  and  dark-red  tiles.  It  was  just  such  a  picture  as 
this  last  tiiat  Hayslope  Church  had  made  to  iha  traveller  as 
he  b^an  to  mount  the  gentle  slope  leading  to  its  pleasant  ap> 
lands,  and  now  from  his  station  near  the  Green  he  had  before 
him  in  one  view  nearly  all  the  other  typical  features  of  this 
pleasant  land.  High  up  against  the  horizon  were  the  huge 
conical  maeses  of  hill,  like  giant  mounds  intended  to  fortify 
(his  region  of  com  and  grass  against  the  keen  and  hungry 
winds  of  the  north;  not  distant  enough  to  be  clothed  in  pur- 
ple mystery,  but  with  sombre  greenish  sides  visibly  specked 
I  with  sheep,  whose  motion  was  only  revealed  by  memory,  not 
detected  by  eight;  wooed  from  day  to  day  by  the  changing 
hours,  but  responding  with  no  change  in  thranselves — left  for- 
ever grim  and  sullen  after  the  flush  of  morning,  the  winged 
gleams  of  the  April  noonday,  the  parting  crimson  glory  of  the 
ripening  summer  sun.  And  directly  below  them  the  eye 
rested  on  a  more  advanced  line  of  hanging  woods,  divided  by 
bright  patchee  of  pasture  or  furrowed  crops,  and  not  yet  deep- 
ened into  the  uniform  leafy  curtains  of  high  summer,  but  stiU 
showing  the  warm  tints  of  the  young  oak  and  tJiie  tender  green 
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of  the  ash  and  lime.  Then  came  the  valley,  vhere  the  woods 
gnw  thicker,  u  if  they  had  rolled  dovn  and  harried  together 
from  the  patches  left  bmooth  on  the  slope,  that  they  might 
take  the  better  care  of  the  tall  mansion  vhich  lifted  its  para* 
pets  and  sent  its  faint  blue  summer  smoke  among  thenL 
Doubtless  there  was  a  large  sweep  of  park  and  a  broad  glassy 
pool  in  front  of  tbat  mansion,  but  the  swelling  slope  of 
meadow  would  not  let  our  traveller  see  them  from  the  village 
green.  He  saw  instead  a  foreground  which  waa  just  as  lovely 
—  the  level  snnlight  lying  like  transparent  gold  among  the 
gently-curving  stems  of  the  feathered  grass  and  the  tall  red 
aoirel,  and  the  white  umbels  of  the  hemlocks  lining  the  bushy 
hedgerows.  It  was  that  moment  in  summer  when  the  sound 
of  the  scythe  being  whetted  makes  us  oast  more  lingering 
looks  at  the  flower-sprinkled  tresses  of  the  meadows. 

He  might  have  seen  other  beauties  in  the  landscape  if  he 
had  turned  a  little  in  his  saddle  and  looked  eastward,  beyond 
Jonathan  Bui^s  pasture  and  woodyard  towards  the  green 
cornfields  and  walnut-trees  of  the  Hall  Farm ;  but  apparently 
there  waa  more  interest  for  him  in  the  living  groups  close  at 
hand.  Every  generation  in  the  village  was  there,  from  old 
"  Feyther  Taft  '*  in  his  brown  worsted  nightcap,  who  was  bent 
nearly  double,  but  seemed  toi^h  enough  to  keep  on  his  legs  a 
long  while,  leaning  on  his  short  stick,  down  to  the  babtes  with 
their  little  round  heads  lolling  forward  in  quilted  linen  caps. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  new  arrival ;  perhaps  a  slouching 
laborer,  who,  having  eaten  his  supper,  came  out  to  look  at  the 
unusual  scene  with  a  slow  bovine  gaze,  willing  to  hear  what 
iny  one  had  to  say  in  explanation  of  it,  but  by  no  means  ex- 
isted enough  to  ask  a  question.  But  all  took  care  not  to  join 
jthe  Methodists  on  the  Green,  and  identify  themselves  in  that 
way  with  the  expectant  audience,  for  there  was  not  one  of 
them  that  would  not  have  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  having 
come  out  to  hear  the  "  preaober-woman," — they  had  only 
eome  ont  to  see  "what  war  a-goin'  on.  liket"  The  men  were 
chiefly  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
But  do  not  imagine  them  gathered  in  a  knot.  Villagers  never 
■warm:  a  whisper  ii  unknown  among  them^  and  the;  seem 
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almost  as  Incapable  of  an  undertone  as  a  cow  or  a  stag.  Tom 
true  roBtic  turns  his  back  on  bis  interlocutor,  throwing  a  ques- 
tion over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  meant  to  run  away  from  the 
answer,  and  walking  a  step  or  two  farther  aS  when  the  inter- 
est of  the  dialogue  culminates.  So  the  gioup  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  blacksmith's  door  was  by  no  means  a  close  one,  and 
formed  no  screen  in  front  of  Chad  Granite,  the  blacksmith 
himself,  who  stood  with  his  black  brawny  aims  folded,  lean- 
ing against  the  door-post,  and  occasionally  sending  forth  a 
bellowing  laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  giving  them  a  marked  pref- 
erence over  the  sarcasms  of  Wiry  Ben,  who  had  renooneed 
the  pleasures  of  the  HoUy  Bush  for  the  sake  of  seeing  life 
under  a  new  form.  But  both  styles  of  wit  were  treated  with 
equal  contempt  by  Mr.  Joshua  Bami.  Mr.  Bann'a  leathern 
apron  ana  subdued  grimioess  can  leave  no  one  in  any  doubt 
that  he  is  the  village  shoemaker ;  the  thrusting  out  of  his  chin 
and  stomach,  and  the  twirling  of  his  thumbs,  are  more  subtle 
indications,  intended  to  prepare  unwary  strangers  for  the  dis- 
covery that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  clerk.  "Old 
Joshway,"  as  lie  is  irievereatly  called  by  Ms  neighbors,  is  in  a 
state  of  simmering  indignation;  but  he  has  not  yet  opened 
bis  lips  except  to  say,  in  a  resounding  bass  undertone,  like  the 
tuning  of  a  violoncello,  "  Sehon,  King  of  the  Amorites :  for 
His  mercy  enduieth  forever ;  and  Og  the  King  of  Hasan :  for 
His  mercy  endureth  forever,"  —  a  quotation  which  may  seem 
to  have  slight  bearing  on  the  present  occasion,  bat,  as  with 
every  other  anomaly,  adequate  knowledge  will  show  it  to  be  a 
natural  sequence.  Mr.  Kaun  was  inwardly  maintaining  th« 
dignity  of  the  Church  in  the  face  of  this  scandalous  irruption 
of  Methodism,  and  as  that  dignity  was  bound  up  with  his  own 
eonorous  utterance  of  the  responses,  his  argument  naturally 
su^Qsted  a  quotation  from  the  psalm  he  had  read  the  last 
Sunday  afternoon. 

The  stronger  curiosity  of  the  women  had  drawn  them  quite 
So  the  edge  of  the  Green,  where  they  conld  examine  moi» 
closely  the  Quaker-like  costume  and  odd  deportment  of  th» 
female  Methodists.  Underneath  the  maple  (here  was  a  small 
cart  which  bad  been  brought  from  the  whoQ^wci^bt's  'm  ^^» 
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M  a  polpit,  and  round  thia  a  oonple  of  benches  and  a  few 
chairs  had  been  placed.  Some  of  the  Methodists  were  resting 
on  these,  with  their  eyes  closed,  as  if  wrapt  in  prajrei  or  medi* 
tatioD.  Others  chose  to  continue  standing,  and  had  tamed 
their  faces  towards  the  villagers  with  a  look  of  melancholy 
oompasBion,  which  wae  h^hly  amusing  to  Bessy  Cranage,  the 
blacksmith's  buxom  daughter,  known  to  her  neighbors  u 
Chad's  Bess,  who  wondered  "  why  the  folks  wai  a-makin'  faces 
a  that  'ns."  Chad's  Bess  was  the  object  of  peculiar  compas- 
sion, because  hei  hair,  being  turned  back  under  a  cap  which 
was  set  at  the  top  of  her  head,  exposed  to  view  an  ornament 
of  which  she  was  much  prouder  than  of  her  red  cheeks  — 
namely,  a  pair  of  la^;e  round  ear-rings  with  false  garr.etB  iu 
them,  ornaments  contemned  not  only  by  the  Methodists,  but 
by  her  own  cousin  and  namesake  Timothy's  Bess,  who,  with 
much  cousinly  feeling,  often  wished  "them  eat-rings"  might 
oome  to  good. 

Timothy's  Bess,  though  retaining  her  maiden  appellation 
among  her  familiars,  had  long  been  the  wife  of  Sandy  Jim,  and 
possessed  a  handsome  set  of  matronly  jewels,  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  mention  the  heavy  baby  she  was  rocking  in  her 
arms,  and  the  sturdy  fellow  oE  five  in  knee-breeches,  and  red 
legs,  who  had  a  rusty  milk-can  round  hie  neck  by  way  of  drum, 
and  waa  very  carefully  avoided  by  Chad's  small  terrier.  This 
young  olive-branch,  notorious  under  the  name  of  Timothy's 
Bess's  Ben,  being  of  an  inquiring  disposition,  unchecked  by  any 
false  modesty,  had  advanced  beyond  the  group  of  women  and 
children,  and  was  walking  round  the  Methodists,  looking  up 
in  their  faces  with  bis  month  wide  open,  and  beating  his  stick 
^^inst  the  milk-can  by  way  of  musioal  accompaniment.  But 
one  of  the  elderly  women  bending  down  to  take  him  by  the 
shoulder,  with  an  air  of  grave  remonstrance,  Timothy's  Bess's 
Ben  first  kicked  ont  vigorously,  then  took  to  his  heels  and 
sought  refuge  behind  his  father's  legs. 

"Ye  gallows  young  dog,"  said  Sandy  Jim,  with  some  patev- 
ntd  pride,  "if  ye  donna  keep  that  stick  quiet,  I'll  tek  it  from 
ye,    WhaX  d'  ye  mane  by  kickin'  foulks  ?  " 

*'U«reI  ^e  him  here  to  me,  Jim,"  said  CUiad  Cmni^t 
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"1 11  tie  him  up  an'  shoe  him  as  I  do  th'  bosses.  Well,  Mas- 
ter CassoD,"  he  contiuued,  as  that  personage  sauntered  up  to- 
wards the  group  of  men,  "  how  are  ye  t'  naight  ?  Are  ye  coom 
fhelp  gioon?  They  say  folks  allays  groon  when  they're 
hearkenin'  to  th'  Methodys,  as  if  they  war  bad  i'  th'  inside.  I 
mane  to  groon  as  loud  as  your  cow  did  th'  other  naight,  an' 
then  the  praicher  'ull  think  I  'm  i'  th'  raight  way." 
I  "I'd  advise  you  not  to  be  up  to  no  nonsense,  Chad,"  saict 
Mr.  Caflson,  with  some  dignity ;  "  Poyser  would  n't  like  to  hear 
as  his  wife's  niece  was  treated  any  ways  disrespeetful,  for  all 
he  may  n't  be  fond  of  her  taking  on  herself  to  preach." 

"Ay,  an'  she 'b  a  pleasant-looked  on  too,"  said  Wiry  Ben. 
"  I  '11  stick  up  for  the  pretty  women  preachin' ;  I  know  they  'd 
persuade  me  over  a  deal  sooner  nor  th'  ugly  men.  I  shouldna 
wonder  if  I  turn  Methody  afore  the  night 's  out,  an'  begin  to 
coort  the  preacher,  like  Seth  Bede." 

"Why,  Seth's  looking  rether  too  high,  I  should  think,"  said 
Mr,  Casson.  "  This  woman's  kin  would  n't  like  her  to  demean 
herself  to  a  common  carpenter." 

"Tchul"  said  Bon,  with  a  long  treble  intonatioD,  "what's 
folk's  kin  got  to  do  wi't  ?  —  Not  a  chip.  Poyser's  wife  may 
turn  her  nose  up  an'  forget  bygones,  but  this  Dinah  Morris, 
they  tell  me,  's  as  poor  as  iver  she  was  —  works  at  a  mOl,  an 's 
much  ado  to  keep  hersen.  A  strappin'  young  carpenter  as  ia 
a  ready-made  Methody,  like  Seth,  wouldna  be  a  bad  match  for 
her.  Why,  Poysers  make  as  big  a  fuss  wi'  Adam  Bede  as  if 
he  war  a  newy  o'  their  own." 

"  Idle  talk !  idle  talk  ! "  said  Mr.  Joshua  Kann.  "  Adam  an' 
Seth 's  two  men ;  you  wunna  fit  them  two  wi'  the  same  last." 

"Maybe,"  said  Wiry  Ben,  contemptuously,  "but  Seth's  the 
lad  for  me,  though  he  war  a  Methcdy  twice  o'er,  I'm  fair 
beat  wi'  Seth,  for  I  've  been  teasin'  him  iver  sin'  we  've  been 
workin'  together,  au'  he  bears  me  no  more  malice  nor  a  lamb. 
An'  he 's  a  stout-hearted  feller  too,  for  when  we  saw  the  old  tree 
all  affile  arcomin'  across  the  fields  one  night,  an'  we  thought  as  it 
var  a  boguy,  Seth  made  no  more  ado,  but  he  up  to 't  as  bold  as 
a  constable.  Why,  there  he  comes  out  o'  Will  Maskery's ;  an' 
then  '■  Will  biaself,  lookin'  w  meek  as  if  he  couldoa  knock  a 
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niul  o'  the  head  for  fear  o'  hurtin't.  An'  there 's  the  prettj 
preacher-woman  t  My  eye,  she  'a  got  her  bonnet  off.  I  mus 
go  a  bit  nearer." 

Several  of  the  men  followed  Ben's  lead,  and  the  trarellet 
pushed  hla  horse  on  to  the  Green,  as  Dinah  walked  rather 
qniekly,  and  in  advance  of  her  companions,  towards  the  cart 
under  the  maple-tree.  While  she  was  near  Seth's  tall  figure, 
she  looked  short,  but  when  she  had  mounted  tlie  cart,  and  was 
away  from  all  comparison,  she  seemed  above  the  middle  height 
of  woman,  though  in  reality  she  did  not  exceed  it  —  an  effect . 
which  was  due  to  the  slimness  of  her  figure,  and  the  simple 
line  of  her  black  stuff  dress.  The  stranger  was  struck  with 
surprise  as  he  saw  her  approach  and  mount  the  cart  — surprise, 
not  so  much  at  the  feminine  delicacy  of  her  appearance,  as  at 
the  total  absence 'of  self-consciousness  in  her  demeanor.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  her  advance  with  a  measured 
step,  and  a  demure  solemnity  of  countenance ;  he  had  felt  sure 
that  her  face  would  be  mantled  with  the  smile  of  conscious 
saintship,  or  else  charged  with  denunciatory  bitterness.  He 
knew  but  two  types  of  Methodist  —  the  ecstatic  and  the  bil- 
ious. But  Dinah  walked  as  simply  as  if  she  were  going  to 
market,  and  seemed  as  unconscious  of  her  outward  appear- 
ance as  a  little  boy:  there  was  no  bluab,  no  tremuljusncbs, 
which  said,  "  I  know  you  think  me  a  pretty  woman,  too  young 
to  preach;"  no  casting  up  or  down  of  the  eyelids,  no  compres- 
sion of  the  lips,  no  attitude  of  the  arms,  that  said,  "But  yon 
must  think  of  me  as  a  saint."  She  held  no  book  in  her  un 
gloved  hands,  but  let  them  hang  down  lightly  crossed  before 
her,  as  she  stood  and  turned  her  gray  eyes  on  the  people, 
There  was  no  keenness  in  the  eyes  ;  they  seemed  rather  to  be 
ehedding  love  than  making  observations ;  they  had  the  liquid 
look  which  tells  that  the  mind  is  full  of  what  it  has  to  give 
out,  rather  than  impressed  by  external  objects.  She  stood 
with  her  left  hand  towards  the  descending  sun,  and  leafy 
boughs  screened  her  from  its  rays ;  but  in  this  sober  light  the 
delicate  coloring  of  her  face  seemed  to  gather  a  calm  vividness, 
like  flowers  at  evening.  It  was  a  small  oval  face,  of  a  uniform 
transparent  whiteness,  with  an  egg-like  line  of  cheek  and  chin, 
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a,  full  but  firm  mouth,  a  delicate  nostril,  and  a  low  perpendio> 
ular  brow,  surmounted  by  a  rising  arch  of  parting  between 
Boiootb  locks  of  pale  reddish  hair.  The  hair  was  drawn 
straight  back  behind  the  ears,  and  covered,  except  for  an  inch 
or  two,  above  the  brow,  by  a  net  Quaker  cap.  The  eyebrowB,  of 
the  sajne  color  aa  the  hair,  were  perfectly  horizontal  and  firmly 
pencilled ;  the  eyelashes,  though  no  darker,  were  long  and  abnn- 
dant ;  nothing  was  left  blurred  or  unfinished.  It  was  one  of 
those  faces  that  make  one  think  of  white  flowers  with  light 
touches  of  color  on  their  pure  petals.  The  eyes  had  no  pecul- 
iar beauty,  beyond  that  of  expression  ;  they  looked  so  simple, 
BO  oaudid,  so  gravely  loving,  that  no  accusing  scowl,  no  light 
sneer  could  help  melting  away  before  theii  glance.  Joshua 
Bann  gave  a  long  cough,  as  if  be  were  clearing  his  throat  in 
order  to  come  to  a  new  understanding  with  himself;  Chad 
Cranage  lift«d  up  his  leather  skull-cap  and  scratched  hia  head ; 
and  Wiry  Ben  wondered  how  Seth  had  the  plack  to  think  of 
courting  her. 

"  A  sweet  woman,"  the  stranger  said  to  himself,  "but  surely 
nature  never  meant  her  for  a  preacher." 

Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  think  that  nature  has 
theatrical  properties,  and,  with  tho  considerate  view  of  facili- 
tating art  and  psychology,  "  makes  up  "  her  characters,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  them.  But  Dinah  began  to 
speak. 

"Bear  fiends,"  she  said,  in  a  dear  but  not  loud  voice,  "\k\ 
as  pray  for  a  blessing." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  hanging  her  bead  down  a  little, 
continued  in  the  same  moderate  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  some 
one  quite  near  her :  — 

"Saviour  of  sinners  !  when  a  poor  woman,  laden  with  sins, 
went  out  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  she  found  Thee  sitting  at  the 
well.  She  knew  Thee  not ;  she  had  not  sought  Thee  ;  her  mind 
was  dark ;  her  life  was  unholy.  But  Thou  didst  speak  to  her. 
Thou  didst  teach  her,  Tbou  didst  show  her  that  her  life  lay  open 
before  Tliee,  and  yet  Thou  wasi  ready  to  give  her  that  blessii^ 
which  she  had  never  sought.  Jesua,  Thou  art  in  the  midst  of 
lis.  and  Thou  knowest  all  men :  if  there  is  any  here  like  that 
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poor  woman— if  their  minds  are  dark,  their  lives  noholy— 
if  they  haTe  come  out  not  aeekiag  Thee,  not  desiring  to  bo 
taught ;  deal  with  them  according  to  the  free  mercy  which 
Thou  didst  show  to  har.  Speak  to  them.  Lord  ;  open  their  ears 
to  my  message ;  bring  their  sins  to  their  minds,  and  make 
tbcm  thirst  for  that  salvation  which  Thou  art  ready  to  give. 

"  Lord,  Tbon  art  with  Thy  people  still :  they  see  Thee  in  the 
night-watches,  and  their  hearts  burn  within  them  aa  Thou  talk- 
esb  with  them  by  the  way.  And  Thou  art  near  to  those  who 
have  not  known  Thee :  open  their  eyes  that  they  may  see  Thee 
—  see  Thee  weeping  over  them,  and  saying  'Ye  will  not  coma 
nnto  me  that  ye  might  have  life '  —  see  Thee  hanging  on  the 
crosB  and  saying,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do '  —  see  Thee  as  Thou  wilt  coma  again  in  Thy 
glory  to  judge  them  at  the  last.    Amen." 

Dinah  opened  her  eyes  again  and  paused,  looking  at  the 
group  of  villagers,  who  were  now  gathered  rather  more  closely 
on  her  right  hand. 

"Dear  friends,"  shebeen,  raising  her  voice  a  little,  "yoa 
bare  all  of  yoa  been  to  church,  and  I  think  you  must  have 
heard  the  clergyman  read  these  words  :  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
ig  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor.'  Jesua  Christ  spoke  those  words  —  be  said  he  came 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor .-  I  don't  know  whether  you 
ever  thought  about  those  words  much ;  but  I  will  tell  yoa 
when  I  remember  first  hearing  them.  It  was  on  just  such  a 
sort  of  evening  as  this,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  my  aunt  as 
brought  me  up,  took  me  to  hear  a  good  man  preach  out  of 
doors,  just  aa  we  are  here.  I  remember  his  face  well :  he  was  a 
tery  old  man,  and  had  very  long  white  hair ;  his  voice  was  very 
toft  and  beautiful,  not  like  any  voice  I  had  ever  heard  before. 
I  was  a  little  girl,  and  scarcely  knew  anytlking,  and  this  old 
man  seemed  to  me  such  a  different  sort  of  a  man  from  anybody 
I  had  ever  seen  before,  that  I  thought  he  had  perhaps  come 
down  from  the  sky  to  preach  to  us,  and  I  said,  'Aunt,  will  he 
go  back  to  the  sky  to->]iglit,  Iik<!  the  picture  in  the  Bible  ?' 

"That  man  of  God  *as  Mr,  Wesley,  who  spent  his  life  ii 
doing  what  our  blessed  Lord  did  —  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
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the  poor  —  and  he  entered  into  his  rest  eight  yeats  ago,  1 
came  to  know  more  about  him  years  after,  but  I  was  a  foolish 
thoughtless  child  then,  and  I  remembered  only  one  thing  he  told 
ns  in  his  sermon.  He  told  us  as  'Gospel '  meant  'good  news.* 
The  Gospel,  you  know,  is  what  the  Bible  tells  us  about  God. 

"  Think  of  that  now !  Jesus  Christ  did  really  come  doini 
from  heaven,  as  I,  like  a  silly  child,  thought  Mr.  Wesley  didj 
and  what  he  came  down  for,  was  to  teU'  good  news  about  God 
to  the  poor.  Why,  you  and  me,  dear  friends,  are  poor.  Ws 
have  been  brought  up  in  poor  cott^es,  and  have  been  reared 
on  oat-cake,  and  lived  coarse ;  and  we  have  n't  been  to  school 
much,  nor  read  books,  and  we  don't  know  much  about  any- 
thing but  what  happens  just  round  us.  We  are  just  the  sort 
of  people  that  want  to  hear  good  news.  For  when  anybody 's 
well  off,  they  don't  much  mind  about  hearing  news  from  dis- 
tant parts ;  but  if  a  poor  mau  or  woman 's  in  trouble  and  haa 
hard  work  to  make  out  a  living,  they  like  to  have  a  letter  to 
tell  'em  they  've  got  a  friend  as  will  help  'em.  To  be  sure,  we 
can't  help  knowing  something  about  Gfod,  even  if  we  've  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  the  good  news  that  our  Sarionr  brought  us. 
For  we  know  everything  comes  from  God :  don't  yon  say 
almost  every  day,  'This  and  that  will  happen,  please  God;' 
and  '  We  shall  begin  to  cut  the  grass  soon,  please  God  to  send 
us  a  little  more  sanshine '  ?  We  know  very  well  wo  are  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  God  :  we  did  n't  bring  onrsclvcs  into 
the  world,  we  can't  keep  ourselves  alive  while  we  're  sleeping ; 
the  daylight,  and  the  wind,  and  the  corn,  and  the  cows  to  give 
us  milk — everything  we  have  comes  from  God.  And  he  gave 
as  onr  souls,  and  put  love  between  parents  and  children,  and 
husband  and  wife.  But  is  that  as  much  as  we  want  to  know 
about  God  ?  We  see  he  is  great  and  mighty,  and  can  do  what 
he  will :  we  are  lost,  as  if  we  were  straggling  in  great  waters, 
when  we  try  to  think  of  him. 

"  But  perhaps  doubts  come  into  y»nr  mind  like  this :  Can 
God  take  much  notice  of  us  poor  people  ?  Perhaps  he  only 
made  the  world  for  the  great  and  the  wise  and  the  rich.  It 
does  n't  cc^t  him  much  to  givo  us  our  little  handfnl  of  victual 
and  bit  of  clothiug  ;  but  how  do  we  know  he  cares  for  xm  any 
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aKire  than  ve  care  for  the  vorms  and  things  in  the  ganlen,  so 
as  we  rear  our  carrots  and  onions  ?  Will  God  take  care  of  us 
when  we  die  ?  and  haa  he  any  comfort  for  us  when  ire  are 
lame  and  sick  and  helpless  ?  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  angry  with 
OS ;  else  why  does  the  blight  come,  and  the  bad  harvests,  and 
the  fever,  and  all  sorts  of  pain  and  trouble  7  For  our  life  is 
full  of  trouble,  and  if  God  sends  ua  good,  he  seems  to  send  bad 
too.     How  is  it  ?  how  is  it  ? 

"  Ah  I  dear  friends,  we  are  in  sad  want  of  good  news  about 
God ;  and  what  does  other  good  news  signify  if  we  have  n't 
that '/  For  everything  else  comes  to  an  end,  and  when  we  die 
we  leave  it  alL  But  God  lasts  when  everything  else  is  gone. 
What  shall  we  do  if  he  is  not  onr  friend  ?  " 

Then  Dinah  told  how  the  good  news  had  been  brought,  and 
how  the  mind  of  God  towards  the  poor  had  been  made  mani- 
fest in  the  life  of  Jesus,  dwelling  on  its  lowliness  and  its  acts 
of  mercy. 

"  So  you  see,  dear  friends,"  she  went  on,  "  Jesus  spent  his 
time  almost  all  in  doing  good  to  poor  people  ;  he  preached 
out  of  doors  to  them,  and  he  made  friends  of  poor  workmen, 
and  taught  them  and  took  pains  with  them.  Not  but  what  be 
did  good  to  the  rich  too,  for  he  was  full  of  love  to  all  men, 
only  he  saw  as  the  poor  were  more  in  want  of  his  help.  So  he 
cured  the  lame  and  the  sick  and  the  blind,  and  he  worked 
miracles,  to  feed  the  hungry,  because,  he  said,  he  was  sorry 
for  them;  and  he  was  very  kind  to  the  little  children,  and 
comforted  those  who  had  lost  their  friends :  and  he  spoke  very 
tenderly  to  poor  sinners  that  were  sorry  for  their  sine. 
,  "  Ah  I  would  n't  you  love  such  a  man  if  you  saw  him  —  if  ht* 
was  here  in  this  village  ?  What  a  kind  heart  he  must  have  I 
What  a  friend  he  would  be  to  go  to  in  trouble  I  How  pleasant 
it  must  be  to  be  taught  by  him. 

"  Well,  dear  friends,  who  imw  this  man  ?  Was  he  only  ft 
good  man  — a  very  good  man,  and  no  more — like  our  dear 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  has  been  taken  from  us  ?  ,  .  .  He  was  the 
Son  of  God  —  'in  the  image  of  the  Father,'  the  Bible  says ; 
that  means,  just  like  God,  who  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  tiiin|!S  —  the  God  we  want  to  know  about.     So  then,  a" 
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the  love  that  Jesos  showed  to  the  poor  ie  th«  aame  lore  thai 
Qod  ima  for  oh.  We  caD  imderstaud  what  Jesus  felt,  because 
he  came  in  a  body  like  ours,  and  spoke  words  Buch  as  we 
speak  to  each  other.  We  were  afraid  to  think  what  Ood  was 
before  —  the  Qod  who  made  the  world  aad  the  sky  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  We  could  never  see  him ;  we  could 
only  see  the  things  he  had  made ;  and  some  of  these  things 
was  very  terrible,  so  as  we  might  weU  tremble  when  we 
thought  of  him.  But  onr  blessed  Saviour  has  showed  ns 
what  God  is  in  a  way  us  poor  ignorant  people  can  understand ; 
he  baa  showed  us  what  God's  heart  is,  what  axe  his  feelings 
towards  us. 

"  But  let  uB  Bee  a  little  more  about  what  Jesus  came  on 
earth  for.  Another  time  he  said,  '  I  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost ; '  and  another  time, '  I  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.' 

"  The  lost !  .  .  .  Sinners  /  .  .  .  Ah  1  dear  friends,  does  that 
mean  you  and  me  ?  " 

Hitherto  the  traveller  had  been  chained  to  the  spot  against 
bis  will  by  the  charm  of  Dinah's  mellow  treble  tones,  which 
had  a  variety  of  modulation  like  that  of  a  fine  instrument 
tonohed  with  the  unconscious  skill  of  musical  instinct.  The 
simple  things  she  said  seemed  like  novelties,  as  a  melody 
strikes  us  with  a  new  feeling  when  we  hear  it  sung  by  the 
pure  voice  of  a  boyish  chorister  j  the  quiet  depth  of  conviction 
with  which  she  spoke  seemed  in  itself  an  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  her  message.  He  saw  that  she  had  thoroughly  ar^ 
nested  her  hearers.  The  villagers  had  pressed  nearer  to  her, 
and  there  was  no  longer  anything  but  grave  attention  on  all 
faces.  She  spoke  slowly,  though  quite  fluently,  often  paus- 
ing after  a  question,  or  before  any  transition  of  ideas.  There 
was  no  change  of  attitude,  no  gesture  ;  the  effect  of  her  speech 
was  produced  entirely  by  the  inflections  of  her  voice,  and 
when  she  came  to  the  qnestion, "  Will  God  take  care  of  us  when 
we  die?"  she  nttered  it  in  such  a  tone  of  plaintive  appeal 
that  the  tears  came  into  some  of  the  hardest  eyes.  The  stran- 
ger had  ceased  to  donbt,  as  he  had  done  at  the  first  glance,  that 
dhe  oonld  fix  the  attention  of  her  rougher  hparen,  tut.  stil!  he 
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Wmdered  whether  she  oould  have  that  power  of  lousitig  their 
more  violeut  emotionB,  which  must  Burely  be  a  ueoeesary  seal 
of  her  vocation  as  a.  MetbodiBt  preacher,  until  she  came  to  the 
words,  "  Iiost !  —  Siuneis  I "  when  there  was  a  great  chang* 
in  her  voice  and  manner.  She  had  made  a  long  pause  be* 
fore  the  exclamation,  and  the  pause  senmed  to  be  filled  by  >tgi< 
tating  thoughts  that  showed  themselves  in  her  features.  Hex 
pale  face  became  paler ;  the  circles  under  her  eyes  deepened, 
as  they  do  when  tears  half  gather  without  falling;  and  the 
mild  loving  eyes  took  an  expression  of  appalled  pity,  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  discerned  a  destroying  angel  hovering  over  the 
heads  of  the  people.  Her  roice  beciune  deep  and  muffled,  but 
there  wae  still  no  gesture.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  o^ 
dioary  type  of  tha  Banter  than  Dinah.  She  was  not  preaching 
AS  she  heard  others  preach,  but  speakii^  directly  from  her  own 
emotions,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  her  own  simple  faith. 

But  now  she  had  entered  into  a  new  current  of  feeling. 
Her  manner  became  less  calm,  her  utterance  more  rapid  and 
^tated,  as  she  tried  to  bring  home  to  the  people  their  guilt, 
their  wilful  darkness,  their  state  of  disobedience  to  God  —  as 
she  dwelt  on  the  hatefulness  of  sin,  the  Divine  holiness,  and 
the  Bufferings  of  the  Saviour,  by  which  a  way  had  been  opened 
for  their  sajvation.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if,  in  her  yearning 
desire  to  reclaim  the  lost  sheep,  she  could  not  be  satiBfied  by 
addressing  her  hearers  as  a  body.  She  appealed  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  beseeching  them  with  tears  to  turn  to 
God  while  there  was  yet  time ;  painting  to  them  the  desolatios 
of  their  souls,  lost  in  sin,  feeding  on  the  husks  of  this  misei' 
able  world,  far  away  from  God  their  Father ;  and  then  the 
love  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  waiting  and  watching  for  their 
return. 

There  was  many  a  responsive  sigh  and  groan  from  her  fellow- 
Methodists,  but  the  village  mind  does  not  easily  take  fire,  and 
a  little  smouldering  vague  anxiety,  that  might  easily  die  out 
again,  was  the  utmost  effect  Dinah's  preaching  had  wrought 
in  them  at  present.  Yet  no  one  had  retired,  except  the  chil- 
dren and  "old  Fe3fther  Taft,"  who  being  too  deaf  to  catch 
many  words,  had  some  time  agf>  gftoA  back  to  his  ingl»noak< 
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Wiry  Ben  was  feeling  very  niiGODifortab.e,  and  almost  wialung 
be  had  not  oome  to  hear  Dinah ;  he  thooght  -what  she  said 
would  baont  him  Bomehow.  Yet  he  oonld  n't  help  liking  to 
look  at  her  and  listen  to  her,  though  he  dreaded  every  moment 
that  she  would  fix  her  eyes  on  him,  and  address  him  in  par- 
ticular. She  had  already  addressed  Sandy  Jim,  who  was  uoV[ 
holding  the  baby  to  relieve  his  wife,  and  the  big  soft-hearted 
man  had  rubbed  away  some  tears  with  his  fist,  with  a  confused 
intention  of  being  a  better  fellow,  going  leas  to  the  H0II7 
Bush  down  by  the  Stone-pits,  and  cleaning  himself  more  rega- 
latly  of  a  Sunday. 

In  front  of  Sandy  Jim  stood  Chad's  Bess,  who  had  shown 
an  unwonted  quietude  and  fixity  of  attention  ever  since  Dinah 
had  begun  to  speak.  Kot  that  the  matter  of  the  discourse  had 
arrested  her  at  once,  for  she  was  lost  in  a  puzzling  speculation 
as  to  what  pleasure  and  satisfaction  there  could  be  in  life  to 
a  young  woman  who  wore  a  cap  like  Dinah's.  Giving  up  this 
inquiry  in  despair,  she  took  to  studying  Dinah's  nose,  eye^ 
mouth,  and  hair,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  better  to  have 
Bach  a  sort  of  pale  face  as  that,  or  fat  red  cheeks  and  round 
black  eyes  like  her  own.  But  gradually  the  influence  of  the 
general  gravity  told  upon  her,  and  she  became  conscious  of 
what  Dinah  was  saying.  The  gentle  tones,  the  loving  persua- 
sion,  did  not  touch  her,  but  when  the  more  severe  appeals  came 
•he  began  to  be  frightened.  Poor  Bessy  had  always  been  con- 
sidered a  naughty  girl ;  she  was  conscious  of  it ;  if  it  was  neo 
essary  to  be  very  good,  it  was  clear  she  must  be  in  a  bad  way. 
She  couldn't  find  her  places  at  church  as  Sally  Rann  could; 
■he  had  often  been  tittering  when  she  "curcheyed"  to  Mr. 
Irwine ;  and  these  religious  deficiencies  were  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  slackness  in  the  minor  morals,  for  Bessy  be- 
longed unquestionably  to  that  unsoaped,  lazy  class  of  feminine 
eharacters  with  whom  you  may  venture  to  "eat  an  egg,  an 
apple,  or  a  nut."  All  this  she  was  generally  conscious  of,  and 
hitherto  had  not  been  greatly  ashamed  of  it.  But  now  she 
began  to  feel  very  much  as  if  the  constable  had  come  to  take 
ber  up  and  cany  het  before  the  iustice  for  some  undefined 
oAteace.     She  had  a  terrified  ."^pnbd  that  God,  whom  she  had 
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always  thought  of  86  very  fax  off,  vaa  very  near  to  her,  and 
that  Jesus  was  close  by  looking  at  her,  t>hough  aha  could  not 
aee  him.  For  Dinah  had  that  belief  iu  visible  manifestations 
of  Jesus,  which  is  common  among  the  Methodists,  and  she 
communicated  it  irresistibly  to  her  hearers :  she  made  them 
feel  that  he  was  among  them  bodily,  and  might  at  any  mo- 
ment show  himself  to  them  in  some  way  that  would  striXe 
anguish  and  penitence  into  their  hearts. 

"Seel"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  left,  with  her  eyei 
fixed  on  a  point  above  the  heads  of  the  people  —  "  see  whera 
our  blessed  Lord  stands  and  weeps,  and  stretches  out  his  arms 
towards  you.  Hear  what  he  says :  *  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not !' .  .  .  and  ye  would  not,"  she  repeated,  in  a 
tone  of  pleading  reproach,  turning  her  eyes  on  the  people  again. 
"See  the  print  of  the  nails  on  his  dear  hands  and  feet.  It  la 
your  sins  that  made  them  1  Ah !  how  pale  and  worn  be  looks  I 
He  has  gone  through  all  that  great  agony  in  the  garden,  when 
his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  and  the 
great  drops  of  sweat  fell  like  blood  to  the  ground.  They  spat 
upon  him  and  buffeted  him,  they  scourged  him,  they  mocked 
him,  they  lud  the  heavy  cross  on  his  bruised  shoulders.  Then 
they  nailed  him  up.  Ah  t  what  pain !  His  lips  are  parched 
with  thirst,  and  they  mock  him  still  in  this  great  ^ony ;  yet 
with  those  parched  lips  he  prays  for  them,  'Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  Then  a  horror  of 
great  darkness  fell  upon  him,  and  be  felt  what  sinners  feel 
when  they  are  forever  shut  out  from  God.  That  was  the  last 
drop  in  the  cup  of  bitterness.  '  My  God,  my  God ! '  he  cries, 
'why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?' 

"All  this  he  bore  for  you!  For  you — and  you  never  think 
nf  him ;  for  you  —  and  you  turn  yonr  backs  on  him ;  you  don't 
oare  what  he  has  gone  through  tor  you.  Tet  he  is  not  weary 
of  toiling  for  you :  he  has  risen  from  the  dead,  he  is  praying 
lor  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God  — '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  tney  do.'  And  he  is  upon  this  earth, 
too ;  he  is  among  us ;  he  is  there  close  to  you  now  j  I  see  hit 
wounded  body  and  his  look  of  love.'" 
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Here  Dinah  turned  to  Beesj  Cranage,  whoao  bonny  yooth 
and  evident  vanity  had  touched  hei  with  pity. 

"Fooi  child  I  poor  child  1  He  ib  beseechiug  you,  and  yoa 
don't  listen  to  him.  You  think  of  ear-ringa  and  fine  gowmt 
and  caps,  and  yon  never  think  of  the  Saviour  who  died  to  sav» 
your  precious  Boul,  Tour  oheeke  irill  be  Bhrivelled  one  day, 
your  hair  will  be  gray,  your  poor  body  will  be  tbin  and  totter 
ii^  1  Then  you  will  begin  to  leel  that  your  soul  ia  not  saved ; 
then  you  will  have  to  stand  before  God  dressed  in  your  sins, 
in  your  evil  tempers  and  vain  thoughts.  And  Jesus,  who 
stands  ready  to  help  you  now,  won't  help  you  then :  because 
you  won't  have  him  to  be  your  Saviour,  he  will  be  your  judge. 
Now  he  looks  at  you  with  love  and  mercy,  and  says, '  Come  to 
me  that  you  may  have  life ; '  then  he  will  turn  away  from  yooj 
and  say,  <  Depart  from  me  into  everlasting  fire  I ' " 

Foor  Bessy's  wide-open  black  eyes  began  to  fill  with  t«ars, 
her  great  red  cheeks  and  lips  became  qnite  pale,  and  her  faoe 
was  distorted  like  a  little  child's  before  a  burst  of  crying, 

"Ah  I  poor  blind  child!"  Dinah  went  on,  "think  if  it  shonld 
happen  to  you  as  it  once  happened  to  a  servant  of  Qod  in  the 
days  of  her  vanity.  She  thought  of  her  lace  caps,  and  saved 
all  her  money  to  buy  'em ;  she  tbought  nothing  about  how  she 
might  get  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  she  only  wanted  to 
have  better  laoe  than  other  girls.  And  one  day  when  she  put 
her  new  oap  on  and  looked  in  the  glass,  she  saw  a  bleeding 
Pace  crowned  with  thorns.  That  face  is  looking  at  yoa  now," 
— here  Dinah  pointed  to  a  spot  close  in  front  of  Bessy.  —  "  Ah  1 
teax  off  those  follies !  cast  them  away  from  yon,  as  if  they  were 
•tinging  adders.  They  are  stinging  you — they  are  poisoning 
your  soal  —  they  are  dragging  you  down  into  a  dark  bottom* 
less  pit,  where  you  will  sink  forever,  and  forever,  and  tor 
ever,  further  away  from  light  and  God." 

Bessy  could  bear  it  no  longer :  a  great  terror  was  upon  her, 
and  wrenohing  her  ear-rings  from  her  ears,  she  threw  them 
down  before  her,  sobbing  aloud.  Her  father,  Chad,  frightened 
lest  he  should  be  "  laid  hold  on  "  too,  this  impression  on  the 
rebellious  Bess  striking  him  as  nothing  less  than  a  miracl^ 
walked  hastily  away,  and  began  to  work  at  bis  anvil  by  wajy 
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of  reasBnriag  himself.  "  Folks  mun  ha'  hoss  shoes,  praichin' 
or  no  praichin':  the  divil  cHDna  lay  hould  o'  mo  for  that,"  he 
mattered  to  himaolf. 

But  now  Dinah  began  to  t6ll  of  the  joys  that  were  in  stora 
fof  the  penitent,  and  to  describe  in  her  simple  way  the  divin9 
peace  and  love  with  which  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  filled  — 
how  the  sense  of  God's  love  turns  poverty  into  riches,  and  satia- 
fies  the  soul,  so  that  no  uneasy  desire  veses  it,  no  fear  alarms 
it:  bow,  at  last,  the  very  temptation  to  sin  is  extinguished, 
and  heaven  is  begun  upon  earth,  because  no  cloud  passes  be- 
tween the  soul  and  God,  who  is  its  eternal  sun. 

"  Dear  friends,"  she  said  at  last,  "  brothers  and  sisters,  whom 
I  love  as  those  for  whom  my  Lord  haa  died,  believe  me,  I 
know  what  this  great  blessedness  io ;  and  because  I  know  it, 
I  want  you  to  have  it  too.  I  am  poor,  like  you :  I  have  to  get 
my  living  with  my  hands ;  but  no  lord  nor  lady  can  be  so 
happy  as  me,  if  they  have  n't  got  the  love  of  God  in  their 
souls.  Think  what  it  is  — not  to  hate  anything  but  sin;  to 
be  full  of  love  to  every  creature ;  to  be  frightened  at  nothing ; 
to  be  sure  that  all  things  will  turn  to  good ;  not  to  mind  pain, 
because  it  is  our  Father's  will ;  to  know  that  nothing  —  no,  not 
if  the  earth  was  to  be  burnt  up,  or  the  waters  come  and  drown 
n» — nothing  could  part  ue  from  God  who  loves  us,  and  who 
fills  oar  aouls  with  peace  and  joy,  because  we  are  sure  that 
vhatever  he  wills  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 

"Dear  friends,  oome  and  take  this  blessedness;  it  is  offered 
to  you ;  it  is  the  good  news  that  Jesus  came  to  preacn  to  the 
poor.  It  is  not  like  the  riches  of  this  world,  so  that  the  more 
one  gets  the  less  the  rest  can  have.  God  is  without  end ;  hit 
loFe  is  without  end  — 

*  Its  streatnH  tbe  whole  creation  reach. 
So  plenteoni  tg  the  store; 
Boongb  tor  all,  enongh  for  each, 
Eaoagh  f orevermore.' " 

IMnah  had  been  speaking  at  leaat  an  hour,  and  the  redden* 
hg  light  of  the  parting  day  seemed  to  give  a  solemn  emphasis 
to  her  dosing  woioa.  The  stranger,  who  had  been  interested 
ID  the  conrstj  of  her  eermont  aa  if  it  had  been  the  development 
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of  a  drama — for  there  is  this  Bort  of  fascination  in  all  sin- 
cere unpremeditated  eloq^iience,  which  opens  to  one  the  inward 
drama  of  the  speaker's  einotious  — now  turned  his  horse  aside, 
and  pursued  his  way,  while  IMnah  said,  "  Let  us  sing  a  little, 
dear  friends ; "  and  as  he  waa  still  winding  down  the  slopo, 
the  voices  of  the  Methodists  reached  him,  rising  and  falling 
in  that  strange  blending  of  exultation  and  sadness  which  be 
longs  to  the  cadence  of  a  hysui. 


CHAPTER  HL 

AFXBB  TKS  PBEACHJKO. 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  that  time  Seth  Bede  was  walking 
by  Dinah's  side  along  the  hedgerow-path  that  skirted  the 
pastures  and  ^reen  cornfields  which  lay  between  the  village 
and  the  Hall  Farm.  Dinah  had  taken  oS  her  little  Quaker 
bonnet  again,  and  was  holding  it  in  her  hands  that  she  might 
have  a  freer  enjoyment  of  the  cool  evening  twilight,  and  Seth 
could  see  the  expression  of  her  face  quite  clearly  as  he  walked  - 
by  her  side,  timidly  revolving  something  he  wanted  to  say  to 
her.  It  was  an  expression  of  uQconscious  placid  gravity  —  of 
absorption  in  thoughts  that  had  no  connection  with  the  present 
moment  or  with  her  own  personality :  an  expression  that  is 
most  of  all  discouraging  to  a  lover.  Her  very  walk  was  dis- 
couraging :  it  had  that  quiet  elasticity  that  asks  for  no  sup- 
port. Seth  felt  this  dimly ;  he  s^d  to  himself,  "  She 's  too 
good  and  holy  for  any  man,  let  alone  me,"  and  the  words  he 
bad  been  summouing  rushed  back  again  before  they  had  reached 
his  lips.  But  another  thought  gave  him  courage:  "There's 
no  man  could  love  her  better,  and  leave  her  freer  to  follow  the 
Lord's  woi'k."  They  had  been  silent  for  many  minutes  now, 
since  they  had  done  talking  about  Bessy  Cran^^;  Dinah 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  Seth's  presence,  and  her  pace 
was  becoming  so  much  ^oioker.  that  the  sense  of  their  being 
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anfy  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  yard-gates  of  th«  Hall 
Farm  at  last  gave  Seth  courage  to  speak. 

"  Ton  We  quite  made  up  youi  miud  to  go  back  to  Snowfield 
&  Saturday,  Diuali  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Dinah,  quietly.  "I'm  called  there.  It  vai 
borne  in  upon  my  mind  while  I  was  meditating  ou  Sunday 
nighi>  as  Sister  Alleo,  who 's  in  a  decline,  is  in  need  of  me. 
I  saw  her  as  plain  as  we  see  that  bit  of  thin  white  cloud,  lift- 
ii^  up  her  poor  thin  hand  and  beckoning  to  me.  And  this 
morning  when  I  opened  the  Bible  for  direction,  the  first  worda 
tuy  eyes  fell  on  were,  <  And  after  we  had  seen  the  vision,  im- 
mediately we  endeavored  to  go  into  Macedonia.'  If  it  wasnt 
for  that  clear  showing  of  the  Lord's  will  I  should  be  loath  to 
go,  for  my  heart  yearns  over  my  aunt  and  her  little  ones,  and 
that  poor  wandering  lamb  Hetty  Sorrel.  I've  been  much 
drawn  out  in  prayer  for  her  of  late,  and  I  look  on  it  as  a 
token  that  there  may  be  mercy  in  store  for  her." 

"  Qod  grant  it,"  said  Seth.  "  For  I  doubt  Adam's  heart  is 
so  set  on  her,  he  '11  never  turn  to  anybody  else ;  and  yet  it  'ud 
go  to  my  heart  if  he  was  to  marry  her,  for  I  canua  think  as 
she'd  make  him  happy.  It'sadeep  mystery — the  way  the 
hWt  of  man  turns  to  one  woman  out  of  all  the  rest  he 's  seen 
i'  the  world,  and  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  work  seven  year 
for  her,  like  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  sooner  than  have  any  other 
woman  for  th'  asking.  I  often  think  of  them  words,  '  And 
Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Bachel ;  and  they  seemed  to 
him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  I  know  those 
words  'ud  come  true  with  me,  Dinah,  if  so  be  you  'd  give  me 
hope  as  I  might  win  you  after  seven  years  was  over.  I  know 
yon  think  a  husband  'ud  be  taking  np  too  much  o'  your 
thoughts,  because  St.  Fafal  says,  'She  that's  married  careth 
for  the  things  of  the  world  how  she  may  please  her  husband ; ' 
and  may  happen  you'll  think  me  over-bold  to  speak  to  yoa 
about  it  again,  after  whs.t  you  told  me  o'  your  mind  last  Satur- 
day. But  I  've  been  thinking  it  over  again  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  I  've  prayed  not  to  be  blinded  by  my  own  desires,  to 
think  what's  only  good  for  me  mnat  be  good  for  you  toa 
And  it  seems  to  me  there 's  more  texts  fiir  yosx  marrying  than 
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trer  yon  can  find  againet  it  For  St.  Paul  esya  as  plain  aa 
can  be  in  another  place,  'I  will  tbat  the  younger  women 
nutrry,  bear  children,  guide  the  honsej  gire  none  occasion  to 
the  adTereary  to  speak  reproachfully ; '  and  then  '  two  are 
better  than  one ; '  and  that  holds  good  with  marriage  ae  well 
as  with  other  thinga.  For  we  should  be  o'  one  heart  and  o' 
one  mind,  Dinah.  We  both  aerre  the  same  Master,  and  are 
striving  after  the  same  gifts ;  and  I  'd  never  be  the  husband 
to  make  a  claim  on  yoa  as  could  interfere  with  your  doing  the 
work  Ood  has  fitted  you  for.  I  'd  make  a  shift,  and  fend  in- 
door and  out,  to  give  you  more  liberty  —  more  than  yoa  can 
have  now,  for  you've  got  to  get  your  own  living  now,  and  I'm 
strong  enough  to  work  for  us  both." 

"When  Seth  had  once  begun  to  urge  his  suit,  he  went  on 
earnestly,  and  almost  hurriedly,  lest  Dinah  should  speak  some 
decisive  word  before  he  had  poured  forth  all  the  arguments 
he  had  prepared.  His  oheecs  became  flushed  as  he  went  on, 
his  mild  gray  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke  the  last  sentence.  They  had  reached  one  of  those  very 
narrow  passes  between  two  tail  atones,  which  performed  the 
ofiQce  of  a  stile  in  Loamahire,  and  Dinah  paused  as  she  turned 
towards  Seth  and  said,  in  her  tender  but  calm  treble  notes  -— 

"  Seth  Bedfl,  I  thank  you  for  your  love  towards  me,  and  if 
I  oonld  think  of  any  man  as  more  than  a  Christian  brother,  I 
think  it  would  be  you.  But  my  heart  is  not  free  to  marry. 
That  is  good  for  other  women,  and  it  is  a  great  and  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  a  wife  and  mother ;  but  '  as  God  has  distributed 
to  every  man,  as  the  Lord  hath  called  every  man,  so  let  him 
walk.'  God  has  called  me  to  minister  to  others,  not  to  have 
any  joys  or  sorrows  of  my  own,  but  to  rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoio«^  and  to  weep  with  those  that  weep.  He  has  called 
me  to  speak  his  word,  and  he  has  greatly  owned  my  wo^. 
It  conld  only  be  on  a  very  clear  showing  that  I  could  leave 
the  brethren  and  siatera  at  Snowfield,  who  are  favored  with 
very  little  of  this  world's  good ;  where  the  trees  are  few,  so 
that  a  child  might  count  them,  and  there's  very  hard  living 
for  the  poor  in  the  winter.  It  has  been  given  me  to  help,  to 
etmtfortt  and  strenfthen  tha  little  flock  there,  and  to  call  io 
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rnanj  wonderen ;  and  m;  soul  is  filled  witli  thege  tbingH  from 
mj  rising  up  till  my  lyiog  down.  Hy  life  is  too  shorty  and 
God's  work  is  too  great  for  ma  to  think  of  making  a  home  foe 
myself  in  this  world.  I  're  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  your 
irords,  Seth,  for  when  I  saw  as  your  love  was  given  to  mS|  I 
thou^t  it  might  be  a  leading  of  Providenoe  for  me  to  obangs 
ny  way  of  life,  and  that  we  should  be  fellow-helpers  (  and  I 
aptead  the  matter  before  the  Lord.  But  whenever  I  tried 
to  fix  my  mind  on  marriage,  and  our  living  together,  other 
thoughts  always  oame  in — the  times  when  I've  prayed  by  the 
aick  and  dying,  and  the  happy  hours  I  've  had  preaching,  when 
By  heart  was  filled  wUii  love,  and  the  Word  was  given  to  me 
abundantly.  And  when  I  've  opened  the  Bible  for  direction, 
I've  always  lighted  on  some  clear  word  to  tell  me  where  my 
work  lay.  I  believe  what  yon  say,  8eth,  that  you  would  try 
to  be  a  Ikelp  and  not  a  hiodiance  to  my  work;  bat  I  see  that 
onr  marriage  W  not  God's  will.  He  draws  my  hewt  another 
way.  I  desire  to  live  and  die  without  husband  <xe  children. 
I  aaem  to  have  no  room  in  my  aoul  for  wants  uid  fears  of  my 
own,  it  has  pleased  God  to  fill  my  heart  so  full  with  the  wants 
ud  sufferings  of  bis  poor  people." 

Seth  was  unable  to  reply,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 
At  last,  as  they  were  nearly  at  the  yard-gate,  he  stud  — 

"  Well,  Dinah,  I  must  seek  for  strength  to  bear  it,  and  to 
(Ddore  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  But  I  feel  now  how 
weak  my  faith  is.  It  seems  as  if,  when  you  are  gone,  I  oouM 
never  joy  in  ajiything  any  more.  I  think  it 's  something  pass^ 
ing  the  love  of  women  as  I  feel  for  you,  for  I  could  be  content 
without  your  marrying  me  if  I  oould  go  and  live  at  Snowfield, 
•nd  be  near  you.  1  tanated  as  the  strong  love  God  bad  given 
nw  towards  yon  was  a  leading  for  ns  both ;  but  it  seems  it 
was  only  meant  for  my  trial.  Perhaps  I  feel  more  for  you 
thsB  I  ought  to  feel  for  any  creature,  for  I  often  oan't  help 
Bluing  of  you  what  the  hymn  says  -— 

■In  darkMt  abodes  if  she  appear, 

Mf  darning  Is  begun  ; 
EB>e  1b  my  soul's  bright  momtng-atM^ 
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That  may  be  -ffrong,  and  I  am  to  be  taught  better.  But  ywa 
would  n't  be  displeased  with  me  if  things  turned  out  so  as  I 
could  leave  this  country  and  go  to  live  at  Snowfield  ?  " 

"Ko,  Seth;  but  I  counsel  you  to  wait  patiently,  and  not 
l^htly  to  leave  your  own  country  and  kindred.  Do  nothing 
without  the  Lord's  clear  bidding.  It 's  a  bleak  and  barrea 
country  there,  not  like  this  land  of  Goshen  you  've  been  used 
to.  We  mustn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  fix  and  choose  our  own  lot; 
we  must  wait  to  be  guided." 

"But  you'd  let  me  write  yon  a  letter,  Dinah,  if  there  was 
anything  I  wanted  to  tell  you?" 

"  Yes,  sure ;  let  me  know  if  you  're  in  any  trouble.  You  11 
be  continually  in  my  prayers." 

They  had  now  reached  the  yard-gate,  and  Seth  said,  "I 
won't  go  in,  Dinah  j  so  farewell."  He  paused  and  hesitated 
after  she  had  given  him  her  hand,  and  then  said,  "There's 
no  knowing  but  what  yoa  may  see  things  different  after  a 
while.     There  may  be  a  new  leading." 

"  Let  us  leave  that,  Seth.  It 's  good  to  live  only  a  moment 
at  a  time,  as  I  've  read  in  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  books.  It  is  n't 
for  you  and  me  to  lay  plans ;  we  've  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey 
and  to  trust.     Farewell." 

Dinah  pressed  his  hand  with  rather  a  sad  look  in  her  lov- 
ing eyes,  and  then  passed  through  the  gate,  while  Seth  rumed 
away  to  walk  lingeringly  home.  But  instead  of  taking  the 
direct  road,  he  chose  to  turn  back  along  the  fields  through 
which  he  and  Dinah  had  already  passed ;  and  I  think  his  blue 
linen  handkerchief  was  very  wet  with  tears  long  before  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  set  his  face 
steadily  homewards.  He  was  but  three-and-twenty,  and  had 
only  just  learned  what  it  is  to  love  —  to  love  with  that  adora- 
tion which  a  young  man  gives  to  a  woman  whom  he  feels  to 
be  greater  and  better  than  himself.  Love  of  this  sort  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  religious  feeling.  What  deep 
and  worthy  love  is  so  ?  whether  of  woman  or  child,  or  art  or 
music.  Our  caresses,  our  tender  words,  our  still  rapture  un- 
der the  influence  of  autumn  sunsets,  or  pillared  vistae,  or  calm 
majestic  statues,  or  Beethoven  ^mphonles^  all  bring  with  tbero 
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the  coDscionsness  that  they  are  mere  waves  and  ripples  in  an 
nnfathomable  ocean  of  love  and  beauty;  our  emotion  in  ita 
keetieet  moment  pasaee  from  eipreaaion  into  silence,  our  love 
at  ita  highest  flood  mshee  beyond  its  object,  and  loses  itself 
in  the  sense  of  divine  mystery.  And  this  blessed  gift  of  ven- 
erating love  has  been  given  to  too  many  humble  oraftAmen 
since  the  world  began,  for  ns  to  feel  any  surprise  that  it 
should  have  existed  in  the  soul  of  a  Methodist  carpenter  h^ 
a  century  ago,  while  there  waa  yet  a  lingering  afterglow  from 
the  time  when  Wesley  and  his  fellow-laborer  fed  on  the  hips 
and  haws  of  the  Cornwall  hedges,  after  exhausting  limbs  and 
Inngs  in  carrying  a  divine  message  to  the  poor. 

That  afterglow  has  long  faded  away;  and  the  picture  we 
are  apt  to  make  of  Methodism  in  our  imagination  is  not  an 
amphitheatre  of  green  hills,  or  the  deep  shade  of  broad-leaved 
sycamores,  where  a  crowd  of  rough  men  and  weary-hearted 
women  drank  in  a  faith  which  waa  a  rudimentary  culture, 
which  linked  their  thoughts  with  the  past,  lifted  their  imagi- 
nation above  the  sordid  details  of  their  own  narrow  lives,  and 
sufEused  their  souls  with  the  sense  of  a  pitying,  loving,  infinite 
Presence,  aweet  as  summer  to  the  honeelees  needy.  It  is  too 
possible  that  to  some  of  my  readers  Methodism  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  low-pitched  gables  up  dingy  streets,  sleek 
grocers,  sponging  preachers,  and  hypocritical  jargon  —  ele- 
ments which  are  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Method- 
ism in  many  fashionable  quarters. 

That  would  he  a  pity;  for  I  cannot  pretend  that  Seth  and 
Dinah  were  anything  else  than  Methodists  —  not  indeed  of 
that  modem  type  which  reads  quarterly  reviews  and  attends 
in  chapels  with  pillared  porticos;  but  of  a  very  old-fashioned 
kind.  They  believed  in  present  miracles,  in  instantaneous 
conversions,  in  revelations  by  dreams  and  visions;  they  drew 
lota,  and  songht  for  Divine  guidance  by  opening  the  Bible  at 
hazard;  having  a  literal  way  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  not  at  all  sanctioned  by  approved  commentators;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  represent  their  diction  as  correct,  or 
their  instruction  as  liberal.  Still  —  if  I  have  read  religious 
history  aright  —  faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  not  always  been 
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found  in  a  direct  ratio  witli  a  sensibility  to  the  thr«e  ooncordsi 
and  it  is  posBible,  tliank  Heaven  I  to  have  very  erroneous  theo- 
ries and  very  sublime  feelings.  The  raw  bacon  vhioh  elomsy 
Molly  spares  from  her  own  scanty  store,  that  she  may  oany 
it  to  her  neighbor's  child  to  "  stop  the  fits/'  may  be  a  piteooslj 
ineffloaoious  remedy ;  but  the  generous  stirring  of  neighborly 
kindness  that  prompted  the  deed  has  a  beneficent  radiation 
that  is  not  lost. 

Considering  these  things,  ire  can  hardly  think  Dinah  and 
Seth  beneath  our  sympathy,  aocnatomed  as  we  may  be  to  weep 
over  the  loftier  sorrows  of  heroines  in  satin  faoots  and  crino- 
line, and  of  heroes  riding  fiery  horses,  themselves  ridden  by 
still  more  fiery  passions. 

Poor  Sethi  he  was  never  on  horseback  in  his  life  except 
once,  when  he  was  a  little  lad,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Bu^e  took 
him  np  behind,  telling  him  to  "hold  on  tight;"  and  instead 
of  bursting  out  into  wild  accusing  apostrophes  to  God  and 
destiny,  he  is  resolving,  as  he  now  walks  homeward  nnder  the 
solemn  starlight,  to  repress  his  sadness,  to  be  less  bent  on 
having  his  own  will,  and  to  live  more  for  others,  as  Dinah 
does. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  OBEeN  valley  with  a  brook  running  through  it,  foil  almost 
to  overflowing  with  the  late  rains ;  overhung  by  low  stooping 
willows.  Across  this  hrook  a  plank  is  thrown,  and  over  this 
plank  Adam  Bede  is  passing  with  his  undoubtiDg  step,  fol- 
lowed close  by  Gyp  with  the  basket ;  evidently  making  hia 
way  to  the  thatched  house,  with  a  stack  of  timber  by  the  side 
of  it,  about  twenty  yards  up  the  opposite  slope. 

The  door  of  the  house  is  open,  and  an  elderly  woman  is 
looking  out  J  but  she  is  not  placidly  contemplating  the  even- 
ing  sunshine ;  she  has  been  watching  with  dim  eyes  the  grad- 
ually enlarging  speck  which  for  the  last  few  minutes  she  has 
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been  qnibe  sure  is  her  darling  Bon  Adam.  Lisbeth  Bede  loves 
her  son  with  the  lore  of  a  woman  to  whom  her  first-boFn  baa 
come  late  in  life.  She  is  an  aoxious,  spare,  yet  vigorous  old 
woman,  clean  as  a  snowdrop.  Her  gray  hair  is  turned  neatly 
back  under  a  pure  linen  cap  with  a  blaok  band  round  it;  her 
bioad  chest  is  covered  with  a  boff  neckerchief,  and  below  thii 
you  Bee  a  sort  of  short  bed'^wn  made  of  blue-checkered  linen, 
tied  round  the  waist  and  descending  to  the  hips,  from  whence 
there  is  a  considerable  length  of  liusey>wolsey  petticoat.  For 
Ziisbeth  is  tall,  and  in  other  points  too  there  is  a  strong  likeness 
between  her  and  her  son  Adam.  Her  dark  eyes  are  somewhat 
dim  now  —  perhaps  from  too  much  crying — but  her  broadly 
marked  eyebrows  are  still  black,  her  teeth  are  sound,  and  as 
she  stands  knitting  rapidly  and  unc»nsciously  with  her  work- 
haxdened  hands,  she  has  as  firmly  upright  an  attitude  as  when 
she  is  carrying  a  pail  of  water  on  her  bead  from  the  spring. 
There  ia  the  same  type  of  frame  and  the  same  keen  activity  of 
temperament  in  mother  and  son,  but  it  was  not  from  her  that  , 
Adam  got  his  well-filled  brow  and  his  expression  of  large- 
hearted  intelligence. 

Family  likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it.  Kature, 
that  great  tr^c  dramatist,  knits  us  together  by  bone  and 
muscle,  and  divides  oa  by  the  subtler  web  of  our  brains; 
blends  yearning  and  repulsion;  and  ties  us  by  our  heart- 
strings to  the  beings  that  jar  us  at  every  movement.  We  bear 
a  voice  with  the  very  cadence  of  our  own  uttering  the  thoughts 
we  despise ;  we  see  eyes  —  ah  I  so  like  our  mother's  —  averted 
from  us  in  cold  alienation ;  and  our  last  darling  child  startles 
us  with  the  air  and  gestures  of  the  sister  we  parted  from  in 
bitterness  long  years  ago.  The  father  to  whom  we  owe  our 
best  heritage  —  the  meohauical  instinct,  the  keen  sensibility  to 
harmony,  the  unconscious  skill  of  the  modelling  hand — galls 
us,  and  puts  us  to  shame  by  his  doily  errors;  the  long-lost 
mother,  whose  face  we  begin  to  see  in  the  glass  as  our  own 
wrinkles  come,  once  fretted  our  yousg  souls  with  her  anxious 
humors  and  irrational  persistence. 

It  ia  such  a  fond  anxious  mother's  voice  that  you  hear,  as 
Lisbeth  says  — 
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"Well,  my  lad,  it's  gone  seven  by  th'  clock.  Thee't  allajro 
Btay  till  the  last  child 's  born.  Thee  wants  thy  sapper,  I  '11 
varrand.  Where's  Seth?  gone  arter  some  o's  chapellin',  I 
reckon  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  Seth's  at  no  harm,  mother,  thee  mayst  be  sure. 
put  where  'a  father  ?  "  said  Adam  quickly,  as  he  entered  the 
house  and  glanced  into  the  room  on  the  left  hand,  which 
was  used  as  a  workshop.  "Has  n't  he  done  the  coffin  for 
Tholer  ?  There  's  the  stuff  standing  just  as  I  left  it  this 
morning." 

"Done  the  cofBn?"  said  Lisbetb,  following  hitn,  and  knit- 
ting uninterruptedly,  though  she  looked  at  her  son  very  anx- 
iously. "  Eh,  my  lad,  he  went  aff  to  Treddlee'on  this  forenoon, 
an's  niver  come  back.  I  doubt  he 's  got  to  th' '  Wa^in  Over- 
throw '  again." 

A  deep  flush  of  anger  passed  rapidly  over  Adam's  face.  He 
said  nothing,  but  threw  oS  his  jacket,  and  began  to  roll  up  his 
shirt-sleeves  again. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do,  Adam  ? "  said  the  mother,  with  a 
tone  and  look  of  alarm.  "Thee  wonldstna  go  to  work  again, 
wi'out  ha'ln  thy  bit  o'  supper  ?  " 

Adam,  too  angry  to  speak,  walked  into  the  workshop.  But 
his  mother  threw  down  her  knitting,  and,  hurrying  after 
him,  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive 
remonstrance  — 

"Nay,  my  lad,  my  lad,  thee  munna  go  wi'out  thy  supper; 
there 's  the  taters  wi'  the  gravy  in  'em,  just  as  thee  lik'st  'em. 
I  saved  'em  o'  purpose  for  thee.  Come  an'  ha'  thy  supper, 
come." 

"  Let  be ! "  said  Adam  impetuously,  shaking  her  off,  and 
seizing  one  of  the  planks  that  stood  gainst  the  wall.  "  It 's 
fine  talking  about  having  supper  when  here 's  a  coffin  prom- 
ised to  be  ready  at  Brox'on  by  seven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  ought  to  ha'  been  there  now,  and  not  a  nail 
struck  yet.     My  throat's  too- full  to  swallow  victuals." 

"Why,  thee  canstna  get  the  coffin  ready,"  said  Lisbeth. 
"Thee't  work  thyself  to  death.  It  'ud  t^e  thee  all.  night 
to  do't." 
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"What  Bignifies  bow  long  it  takes  me?  Isut  the  coffin 
promiaed  ?  Can  thej  bury  the  man  without  a.  coffin  ?  I  'd 
work  my  right  hand  off  sooner  than  deceive  people  with  liefl 
i'  that  way.  It  makes  me  mad  to  think  on 't.  I  shaJl  oveirua 
these  doings  before  long.    I  've  stood  enough  of  'em." 

Poor  Lisbeth  did  not  hear  this  threat  for  the  first  time,  and 
if  she  had  been  wise  she  would  have  gone  away  quietly,  and 
aaid  nothing  fox  the  next  hour.  But  one  of  the  lessons  a 
woman  most  rarely  learns,  is  never  to  talk  to  an  angry  oi  ft 
drunken  man.  Lisbeth  sat  down  on  the  ohopping-bench  and 
began  to  cry,  and  by  the  time  she  had  cried  enough  to  make 
her  voice  very  piteous,  she  burst  out  into  words. 

"Nay,  my  lad,  my  lad,  thee  wouldstna  go  away  an'  break 
thy  mother's  heart,  an'  leave  thy  feyther  to  ruin.  Thee 
wouldstna  ha'  'em  carry  me  to  th'  churchyard,  an'  thee  act 
to  follow  me.  I  shanna  rest  i'  my  grave  if  I  donna  see  thee 
at  th'  laat ;  an'  how 's  they  to  let  thee  know  as  I  'm  a-dyin', 
if  thee 't  gone  arworkin'  i'  distant  parts,  an'  Seth  belike  gone 
arter  thee,  and  thy  feyther  not  able  to  hold  a  pen  for 's  hand 
sbakin',  besides  not  knowin*  where  thee  art  ?  Thee  man  for- 
gie  thy  feyther  —  thee  munna  be  so  bitter  ^ain'  him.  He 
war  a  good  feyther  to  thee  afore  he  took  to  th'  drink.  He  's  a 
clever  workman,  an'  taught  thee  thy  trade,  remember,  an's 
niver  gen  me  a  blow  nor  so  much  as  an  ill  word  —  no,  not 
even  in  's  drink.  Thee  wouldstna  ha'  'm  go  to  the  workhus  — 
thy  own  feyther  — an'  him  as  was  a  fin»-growed  man  an' 
bandy  at  everythin'  amost  as  thee  art  thysen,  five-an'-twenty 
'ear  ago,  when  thee  wast  a  baby  at  the  breast." 

Lisbeth's  voice  became  louder,  and  choked  with  sobs  -.  a  sort 
df  wail,  the  most  irritating  of  all  sounds  where  real  sorrows 
are  to  be  borne,  and  real  work  to  be  done.  Adam  broke  in 
impatiently. 

"Now,  mother,  don't  cry  and  talk  so.  Have  n't  I  got 
enough  to  vex  me  without  that  ?  What 's  th'  use  o'  telling  me 
things  as  I  only  think  too  much  on  every  day  ?  If  I  didna 
think  on  'em  why  should  I  do  as  I  do,  for  the  sake  o'  keeping 
things  together  here  ?  But  I  hate  to  be  talking  where  it  'b  no 
^ise :  I  like  to  keep  my  breath  for  doing  istead  o'  talking." 
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"  J  know  thee  doet  things  as  nobody  eke  'nd  do,  m^  ltd. 
But  thee 't  allays  so  hard  upo'  thy  f eyther,  Adam.  Thea 
think  'st  nothing  too  much  to  do  for  Seth :  thee  snapp'st  mtt 
up  if  iver  I  find  faut  wi'  th'  lad.  But  thee't  so  angered  wi' 
thy  feyther,  more  nor  wi'  anybody  else." 

"That's  better  than  spewing  soft,  and  letting  things  go 
the  wrong  way,  I  reckon,  is  n't  it  ?  If  I  was  n't  sharp  with 
ium,  he  'd  sell  every  bit  o'  stuff  i'  tb'  yard,  and  spend  it  on 
drink.  I  know  there 's  a  daty  to  be  done  by  my  father,  but 
it  is  n't  my  duty  to  eacoorage  him  in  running  headlong  to 
ruin.  And  what  has  Seth  got  to  do  with  it  ?  The  lad  does 
no  harm  as  I  know  of.  But  leave  me  alone,  mother,  aad  let 
me  get  on  with  the  work." 

Liebeth  dared  not  say  any  more  ;  but  she  got  up  and  called 
Gyp,  thinking  to  console  herself  somewhat  for  Adam's  refusal 
of  die  supper  she  had  Bpread  out  in  the  loving  expectation  of 
looking  at  him  while  he  ate  it,  by  feeding  Adam's  d(%  with 
extra  liberality.  But  Gyp  was  watching  hie  master  with 
wrinkled  brow  and  ears  erect,  puzzled  at  this  unusual  course 
of  things ;  and  though  he  glanced  at  Lisbeth  when  she  called 
him,  and  moved  his  fore-paws  uneasily,  welt  knowing  that  she 
was  inviting  him  to  supper,  he  was  in  a  divided  state  of  mind, 
and  remained  seated  on  his  haunches,  agun  fixing  his  eyes 
anxiously  on  his  master.  Adam  noticed  Gyp's  mental  con- 
flict,  and  though  his  anger  had  made  him  less  tender  than 
tunal  to  his  mother,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  caring  aa 
much  as  usual  for  his  dog.  We  are  apt  to  be  kinder  to  the 
brutes  that  love  na  than  to  the  women  that  love  us.  Is  it 
because  the  brutes  are  dumb? 

"  Go,  Gyp ;  go,  lad  I "  Adam  said,  in  a  tone  of  encouraging 
oommand ;  and  Gyp,  apparently  satisfied  that  duty  and  pleas- 
ure were  one,  followed  Lisbeth  into  the  house-place. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  licked  up  his  supper  than  he  went 
back  to  his  master,  while  Lisbeth  sat  down  alone  to  cry  over 
her  knitting.  Women  who  are  never  bitter  and  resentful  ar« 
often  the  most  querulous ;  and  if  Solomon  was  as  wise  as  he  is 
reputed  to  be,  I  feel  sure  thp-t  when  he  compared  a  contei»- 
tioUs  woman  to  a  continual  dropping  on  a  very  runy  day,  hit 
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baA  act  a  vixen  in  his  eye  —  a  fiuy  with  long  nails,  acrid  and 
selfish.  Depend  upon  it,  he  meant  a  good  creatnre,  vho  liad 
no  joy  Irat  in  the  happiness  of  the  loved  ones  whom  she  oon^ 
tributed  to  make  uncomfortable,  patting  by  all  the  tid-bits  for 
them,  and  spending  nothing  on  heiself.  Such  a  woman  as 
Lisbeth,  for  example  —  at  once  patient  and  complaining,  self- 
renotmcing  and  exacting,  brooding  the  livelong  day  over  what 
happened  yesterday,  and  what  ia  likely  to  happen  to-raorrow, 
sad  crying  very  readily  both  at  the  good  and  the  evil.  Bnt 
a  certain  awe  mingled  itself  with  her  idolatrous  love  of 
Adam,  and  when  he  said,  "  Leave  me  alone,"  she  was  always 
nlenced. 

So  the  boors  passed,  to  the  load  ticking  of  the  old  day^cloek 
and  the  sound  of  Adam's  tools.  At  last  he  called  for  a  light 
and  a  draught  of  water  (beer  was  a  thing  only  to  be  drunk  on 
holidays),  and  Lisbetb  ventured  to  say  as  she  took  it  in,  "  Thy 
mpper  stans  ready  for  thee,  when  thee  lik'st." 

"Donna  thee  sit  up,  mother,"  said  Adam,  in  a  gentle  tone. 
He  had  worked  off  his  anger  now,  and  whenever  he  wished  to 
be  especially  kind  to  his  mother,  he  fell  into  hie  strongest 
native  accent  and  dialect,  with  which  at  other  times  his  speech 
was  less  deeply  tinged.  "  1 11  see  to  father  when  he  comes 
borne ;  maybe  be  wonna  come  at  all  to-night  I  shall  be  easier 
if  thee 't  i'  bed." 

"Nay,  I'll  bide  till  Seth  comes.  He  wonna  be  long  now, 
I  reckon." 

It  was  then  past  nine  by  the  clock,  which  was  always  in 
advance  of  the  day,  and  before  it  had  struck  ten  the  latch  waa 
'jfted  and  Seth  entei-ed.  He  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  tools 
as  he  was  approaching. 

«  Why,  mother,"  he  said,  "  how  is  !t  as  father's  working  80 
hte?" 

"It's  none  o*  thy  feyther  as  is  a-workin' — thee  odght 
know  that  well  anoof  if  thy  head  wama  full  o'  chapellin'  — it's 
thy  brother  as  does  iverything,  for  there 's  niver  nobody  bIss 
V  th'  way  to  do  nothin'." 

Lisbeth  was  going  on,  for  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Seth, 
tad  nsu^y  poved  into  his  ears  all  the  qnemlousness  rbich 
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was  repressed  by  her  awe  of  Adam,  Seth  had  nerer  in  Ul 
life  spoken  a  harsh  word  to  hie  mother,  and  timid  people  al- 
ways wieak  their  peevishness  on  the  gentle.  But  Seth,  with 
an  anxious  look,  had  passed  into  the  workshop  and  said  — 

"  Addy,  how  'b  this  ?     What !  father  'a  f oi^t  the  coffin  ?  " 

"  Ay,  lad,  th'  old  tale ;  bat  I  shall  get  it  done,"  said  Adam, 
looking  np,  and  casting  one  of  his  bright  keen  glances  at  his 
brother.  "  Why,  what 's  the  matter  with  thee  ?  Thee 't  in 
trouble." 

Seth's  eyes  were  red,  and  there  was  a  look  of  deep  depre» 
eion  on  his  mild  face. 

"Tea,  Addy,  but  it's  what  must  be  borne,  and  can't  be 
helped.    Why,  thee  'st  never  been  to  the  school,  then  ?  " 

"  School  ?  no ;  that  screw  can  wait,"  said  Adam,  hammer- 
ing away  again. 

"  Let  me  take  my  turn  now,  and  do  thee  go  to  bed,"  said 
Setii. 

"  No,  lad,  I  'd  rather  go  on,  now  I  'm  in  harness.  Thee 't 
help  me  to  carry  it  to  Brox'on  when  it 's  done.  1 11  call  thee 
up  at  sunrise.  Go  and  eat  thy  supper,  and  shut  the  door,  so 
SB  I  mayn't  hear  mother's  talk." 

Seth  knew  that  Adam  always  meant  what  he  sud,  ani] 
was  not  to  be  persuaded  into  meaning  anything  else.  So  he 
turned,  with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  into  the  house-place. 

"Adam's  niver  touched  a  bit  o'  victual  sin'  home  he's 
come,"  said  LisbetL  "I  reckon  thee'st  hed  thy  snp3>er  at 
some  o'  thy  Methody  folks," 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "  I  've  had  no  supper  yet" 

"Come,  theu,"  said  Liabeth,  "  but  donna  thee  ate  the  taters, 
for  Adam  'ull  happen  ate  'em  if  I  leave  'em  stannin'.  He 
loves  a  bit  o'  taterb  an'  gravy.  But  he 's  been  so  sore  an' 
angered,  he  would  n't  ate  'em,  for  all  I  'd  putten  'em  by  o* 
purpose  for  him.  An'  he 's  been  arthreateuin'  to  go  away 
again,"  she  went  on,  whimpering,  "an'  I'm  fast  sure  he'll  go 
some  dawnin'  afore  I  'm  up,  an'  niver  let  me  know  aforehand, 
an'  be  '11  niver  come  back  again  when  once  he 's  gone.  An' 
I  'd  better  niver  ha'  had  a  sod,  as  is  like  no  other  body's  son 
for  the  deftness  an'  th'  handiness,  an'  bo  looked  on  by  th'  grit 
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foUs,  an*  tall  an'  upright  like  a  poplar-tree,  an'  me  to  be 
parted  from  him,  an'  nirer  see  'm  no  more." 

"  Come,  mother,  dunna  ^iere  thyself  ia  vain,"  said  Seth, 
in  a  soothiog  Toiee.  "Thee 'at  not  half  so  good  reason  to 
think  as  Adam  'ull  go  away  as  to  think  he  11  stay  with  thee. 
He  may  say  each  a  thing  when  he 's  in  wrath  —  and  he  'a 
got  excuse  for  being  wrathful  sometimes  —  but  his  heart  'od 
never  let  him  go.  Think  how  he 's  stood  by  us  all  when  it  'a 
been  none  so  easy  —  paying  his  savings  to  free  jne  from 
going  for  a  soldier,  an'  tomiu'  bis  earnins  into  wood  for 
tathei,  when  he  'a  got  plenty  o'  uses  for  his  money,  and  many 
a  young  man  like  him  'ud  ha'  been  married  and  settled  before 
now.  He  11  never  turn  round  and  knock  down  his  own  work, 
and  forsake  them  as  it 's  been  the  labor  of  his  life  to  stand  by." 

"  Donna  talk  to  me  about 's  marr'in',"  said  Lisbeth,  crying 
afresh.  "  He 's  set  'b  heart  on  that  Hetty  Sorrel,  as  'nil  niver 
save  a  penny,  an'  'nil  toss  up  her  head  at 's  old  mother.  An' 
to  think  as  he  might  ha'  ACary  Burge,  an'  be  took  partners, 
an'  be  a  big  man  wi'  workmen  under  him,  like  Meater  Burge 
—  Dolly 's  told  me  so  o'er  and  o'er  again  —  if  it  wama  as  he 's 
set 's  heart  on  that  bit  of  a  wench,  aa  is  o'  no  more  use  nor  the 
gillyflower  on  the  wall.  An'  he  so  wise  at  bookin'  an'  figurin', 
an'  not  to  know  no  better  nor  that ! " 

"But,  mother,  thee  know'st  we  canna  love  just  where'other 
folks  'ud  have  us.  There 's  nobody  but  Qod  can  control  the 
heart  of  man.  I  could  ha'  wished  myself  as  Adam  could  ha' 
niade  aootiier  choice,  bat  I  would  n't  reproach  him  for  what  he 
can't  help.  And  I  'm  not  sure  but  what  he  tries  to  o'ercome 
it.  But  it 's  a  matter  as  he  does  n't  like  to  be  spoke  to  about, 
and  I  can  only  pray  to  the  Lord  to  bless  and  direct  him." 

"  Ay,  thee 't  allays  ready  enough  at  pniyin',  but  I  donna  see 
as  thee  gets  much  wi'  thy  prayin'.  Thee  wotna  get  double 
gftf^inft  o'  this  side  Yule.  Th'  Methodies  '11  niver  make  thee 
half  the  man  thy  brother  is,  for  all  they  're  awaakin'  a  preacher 
on  thee." 

''It's  partly  truth  thee  speak'st  there,  mo&er,"  said  Setb 
mildly ;  "  Adam 's  far  before  me,  an 's  done  more  for  me  than 
I  can  ever  do  for  him.     Qod  distributes  talents  to  every  man 
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Mcording  as  ne  aeee  good.  Bnt  thee  mostuft  nndeirally 
prayer.  Prayer  mayna  bring  mooey,  but  it  brings  na  what 
no  moD«y  can  bny— a  power  to  keep  from  ain,  and  be  con- 
tent with  Ood's  will,  whatever  he  may  please  to  tend.  If 
thee  wouldst  pray  to  God  to  help  thee,  and  trust  ia  his  good* 
ness,  thee  wonldstna  be  so  uaeasy  about  things." 

"  Unaisy  7  I  'm  i'  th'  right  on 't  to  be  unaiay.  It 's  well 
seen  on  thee  what  it  is  nirer  to  be  unaisy.  Thee 't  gi'  away 
all  thy  eamins,  an'  niver  be  unaisy  as  thee  'at  nothin'  laid  up 
again'  a  rainy  day.  If  Adam  had  been  as  aisy  as  thee,  he  'd 
niver  ha'  had  no  money  to  pay  for  thee.  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  —  take  no  thought  —  that 's  what  thee 't 
allays  sayin' ;  an'  what  comes  on '%  ?  Why,  as  Adam  has  to 
take  thought  for  thee." 

"Those  are  the  words  o'  the  Bible,  mother,"  aud  8eth. 
**They  don't  mean  as  we  should  be  idle.  They  mean  we 
shouldn't  be  orer-anzious  ajid  worreting  ourselves  about 
vhat'll  happen  to-morrow,  but  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  God's  will." 

"Ay,  ay,  that 's  the  way  wi'  thee :  thee  allays  makes  a  peck 
o'  thy  own  words  out  o'  a  pint  o'  the  Bible's.  I  donna  see  how 
thee 't  to  know  as  '  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow '  means  all 
that.  An'  when  the  Bible  'e  such  a  big  book,  an'  thee  oanat 
read  all  thro 't,  an'  ha'  the  pick  o'  the  texes,  I  oanna  think  why 
thee  doatna  pick  better  words  as  donna  mean  ao  much  more  not 
they  eay.  Adam  doesna  pick  a-that'n ;  I  can  understan'  the  tex 
aa  he  'a  allays  a-sayin',  '  God  belpd  them  as  helps  theirsena.' " 

"Nay,  mother,"  aaid  Seth,  "that 's  no  text  o'  the  Bible.  It 
oomes  out  of  a  book  as  Adam  picked  up  at  the  stall  at  Tred- 
dlea'on.  It  was  wrote  by  a  knowing  man,  but  over-worldly,  I 
doubt  However,  that  saying's  partly  true ;  for  the  Bible  tells 
ua  we  must  be  workers  together  with  God." 

"Well,  how'm  I  to  know?  It  sounds  like  a  tez.  But 
what 's  th'  matter  wi'  tb'  lad  ?  Thee 't  hardly  atln'  a  bit  o' 
supper.  Dostna  mean  to  ha'  no  more  nor  that  bit  o'  oat«ake  7 
An'  thep  lookst  as  white  as  a  fiiek  o'  new  bacon.  What's  th' 
matter  wi'  thee  ?  " 

"Nothing  to  mind  about,  mother;  I'm  not  hnngiy.     X'U 
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jnet  look  in  at  Adam  again,  and  see  if  he  11  let  tne  go  on  irith 
theooffln." 

"Ha'  a  drop  o'  warm  broth  ?  "  said  Lisbcth,  whose  motherly 
feeling  now  got  the  better  of  her  "nattering"  habit.  "I  'U 
set  two-three  sticks  a-light  in  a  minute." 

"Nay,  mother,  thank  thee;  thee  *t  Tery  good,"  aaid  Seth, 
gmtefnlly;  and  encoaraged  by  this  totich  of  tenderness,  ho 
vent  on :  "  Let  me  pray  a  bit  witii  thee  for  father,  and  Adam , 
and  all  of  us  —  it  '11  comfort  thee,  happen,  more  than  thee 
tiinkgt." 

"  Wdl,  I  ',ve  nothin'  to  say  again'  it." 

Li^th,  tbongh  disposed  always  to  take  the  negative  side 
in  her  converBationB  with  Seth,  had  a  vague  sense  that  there 
was  some  comfort  and  safety  in  the  fact  of  his  piety,  and  that 
it  somehow  relieved  her  from  the  trouble  of  any  spiritual 
transactions  on  her  own  behalf. 

So  the  mother  and  son  knelt  down  tt^ethef ,  and  Seth  prayed 
for  the  poor  wandering  father,  and  for  those  who  were  sorrow- 
ing for  him  at  home.  And  when  he  came  to  the  petition  that 
Adam  might  never  be  called  to  set  up  bia  tent  iu  a  far  country, 
but  that  his  mother  might  be  eheered  and  comforted  by  his 
presence  all  the  days  of  her  pilgrimage,  Lisbetb's  ready  tears 
flowed  again,  and  she  wept  aloud. 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Seth  went  to  Adam  again, 
uidsaid,  "Wilt  only  lie. down  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  let  me 
go  on  the  while  ?  " 

'*  No,  Seth,  no.     Make  mother  go  to  bod,  and  go  thyself." 

Meantime  Lisbeth  had  dried  her  eyes,  and  now  followed 
Seth,  holding  something  in  her  hands.  It  was  the  brown-and- 
ydlow  platter  containing  the  baked  potatoes  with  the  gravy  in 
them  and  hiia  of  meat  which  she  had  cut  and  mixed  among 
them.  TboBO  were  dear  times,  when  wheaten  bread  and  fredi 
meat  were  delicacies  to  working  people.  She  set  the  dish 
down  rather  timidly  on  the  bench  by  Adam's  side,  and  said, 
"  Thee  canst  pick  a  bit  while  thee  't  workiu'.  1 11  bring  thee 
another  drop  o'  water." 

"Ay,  mother,  do,"  said  Adnm,  kindly;  "  I  'm  getting  veiy 
thirsty." 
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Id  half  an  hoitr  all  was  quiet ;  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  li 
the  houBe  but  the  loud  ticking  of  the  old  day-otook,  and  tb» 
ringing  of  Adam's  tools.  The  night  was  very  etill:  when 
Adam  opened  the  dooi  to  look  out  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  only 
motion  eeemed  to  be  in  the  glowing,  twinklii^  stars;  eveif 
blade  of  grass  was  asleep. 

Bodily  haste  and  exertion  usually  leave  our  thoughts  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  our  feelings  and  imagination;  and  it 
was  so  to-night  with  Adam.  While  Ms  muscles  were  working 
lustily,  his  mind  seemed  aa  passive  as  a  spectator  at  a  diorama: 
scenes  of  the  sad  past,  and  probably  sad  future,  floatit^  befor* 
him,  and  giving  place  one  to  the  other  in  swift  succession. 

He  saw  how  it  would  be  to-morrow  morning,  when  he  had 
carried  the  coffin  to  Broxton  and  was  at  home  again,  having 
his  breakfast :  his  &ther  perhaps  would  come  in  ashamed  to 
meet  his  son's  glance  —  would  sit  down,  looking  older  and 
more  tottering  than  he  had  done  the  morning  before,  and  hang 
down  his  head,  examining  the  floor-quarries ;  while  LisbeUi 
would  ask  him  how  he  supposed  the  coffin  had  been  got  ready, 
that  he  had  slinked  off  and  left  undone  —  for  LisbeUi  was  al- 
ways the  first  to  utter  the  word  of  reproach,  although  she  cried 
at  Adam's  severity  towards  his  father. 

"  So  it  will  go  on,  worsening  and  worsening,"  thought  Adam : 
"there's  no  slipping  up-hill  again,  and  no  standing  still  when 
once  you  've  begun  to  slip  down."  And  then  the  day  came 
back  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  fellow  and  used  to  run 
by  his  father's  side,  proud  to  be  taken  out  to  work,  and 
prouder  still  to  hear  his  father  boasting  to  his  fellow-workmen 
how  "  the  little  chap  had  an  uncommon  notion  o'  carpenter- 
ing." What  a  fine  active  fellow  his  father  was  then  1  When 
people  asked  Adam  whoso  little  lad  he  was,  he  had  a  sense  of 
distinction  as  he  answered,  "  I  'm  Thias  Bede's  lad  "  —  he  was 
quite  sure  everybody  knew  Thias  Bede :  did  u't  he  make  the 
wonderful  pigeon-house  at  Broxton  parsonage?  Those  were 
happy  days,  especially  when  Seth,  who  was  three  years  the 
youi^er,  began  to  go  out  working  too,  and  Adam  began  to  be 
a  teacher  as  well  as  a  learner.  Bu*:  then  came  the  days  of 
sadness,  when  Adam  was  some  war  on  in  his  teenSf  and  Tbias 
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began  to  loiter  at  the  public-houses,  and  Lisbetii  began  to  ciy 
at  home,  and  to  pour  forth  her  plaints  in  the  heariog  of  hec 
sons.  Adam  remembered  well  the  night  of  shame  and  ao^iah 
when  he  first  saw  his  father  quite  wild  and  foolish,  shouting  a 
songout  fitfully  among  his  drunken  companions  at  the  "  Wagop. 
Overthrown."  He  had  run  away  once  when  be  was  only  eigh- 
teen, making  his  escape  in  the  morning  twilight  with  a  little 
blue  bundle  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  "  mensuration  book"  in 
hia  pockety  and  saying  to  himself  very  decidedly  that  he  could 
bear  the  vexations  of  home  no  longer — he  would  go  and  seek 
his  fortune,  setting  up  hia  stick  at  the  crossways  and  bending 
bis  steps  the  way  it  fell.  But  by  the  time  be  got  to  Stonitou, 
the  thought  of  his  mother  and  Seth,  left  behind  to  endure 
everything  without  him,  became  too  importunate,  and  his  reso- 
lution failed  bim.  He  came  back  the  next  day,  but  the  misery 
and  terror  his  mother  had  gone  tbroi^h  in  those  two  days  had 
haunted  her  ever  since. 

"Not"  Adam  said  to  himself  to-night^  "that  must  never 
happen  again.  It  'ud  make  a  poor  balance  when  my  doinga 
are  cast  up  at  the  last,  if  my  poor  old  mother  stood  o'  the 
wrong  side.  My  back 's  broad  enough  and  strong  enough;  I 
Bhonld  be  no  better  than  a  coward  to  go  away  and  leave  the 
troubles  to  be  borne  by  them  as  are  n't  half  so  able.  'They 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  those  that  are 
weak,  and  not  to  please  themselves.'  There's  a  text  wants 
no  candle  to  show 't ;  it  shines  by  its  own  light.  It 's  plain 
enough  you  get  into  the  wrong  road  i'  this  life  if  you  run 
after  this  and  that  only  for  the  sake  o'  making  things  easy 
and  pleasant  to  yourself.  A  p^  may  poke  bis  noae  into  the 
trough  and  think  o'  nothing  outside  itj  but  if  you  've  got  a 
man's  heart  and  soul  in  you,  you  can't  be  easy  a-making  your 
own  bed  an'  leaving  the  rest  to  lie  on  the  stones.  N'ay,  nay, 
I  '11  never  slip  my  neck  out  o'  the  yoke,  and  leave  the  load  to 
be  drawn  by  the  weak  uos.  Father 's  a  aore  cross  to  me,  an's 
likely  to  be  for  many  a  long  year  to  come.  What  then?  I  've 
got  th'  health,  and  the  limbs,  and  the  sperrit  to  bear  it." 

At  this  moment  a  smart  rap,  as  if  with  a  willow  wand,  was 
givflu  at  the  houae  door,  and  Gyp,  instead  of  barking  as  might 
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hare  been  expected,  gave  a  loud  howL  Adam,  very  much 
rtartled,  went  at  once  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Nothtag 
wae  there;  ali  was  still,  aa  when  he  opened  it  an  hour  before; 
uia  leaves  were  motionleas,  and  the  light  of  the  etare  showed 
Che  placid  fields  on  both  eid^  of  the  brook  quite  empty  of 
risible  life.  Adam  walked  roand  the  honse,  and  still  saw 
nothing  except  a  rat  which  darted  into  the  woodshed  as  he 
passed.  He  went  in  again,  wondering;  the  eoand  was  so 
peoaliar,  that  the  moment  he  heard  it,  it  called  up  the  image 
tA  ihe  willow  wand  striking  the  door.  He  oonld  not  help  a 
little  shudder,  as  he  remembered  bow  often  his  mother  had 
told  him  of  just  such  a  sound  OMniog  as  a  sign  when  some  one 
vaa  dying.  Adam  was  not  a  man  to  be  gratuitously  supersti- 
tions} but  he  hud  the  blood  of  the  peasant  iu  him  as  well  aa 
of  the  artisan,  and  a  peasant  can  no  more  help  bdleving  in  a 
baditional  superstition  than  a  boTBS  can  help  trembling  when 
be  sees  a  camel.  Besides,  he  had  that  mental  combination 
which  is  at  once  humble  in  the  region  of  mystery,  and  keen 
in  the  region  of  knowledge:  it  was  the  depth  of  his  reverence 
quite  as  much  as  his  hard  common-senso,  which  gave  him  his 
disinclination  to  doctrinal  religion,  and  he  often  checked  Seth's 
argumentative  spiritualism  by  saying,  "Eh,  it 's  a  big  mystery ; 
thee  know'st  but  little  about  it."  And  so  it  happened  that 
Adam  was  at  once  penetrating  and  crednloos.  If  a  new  build- 
ing had  fallen  down  and  he  had  been  told  that  this  was  a 
divine  judgment,  he  would  have  said,  *' Maybe;  but  the  bear- 
'ing  0*  the  roof  and  walls  was  n't  right,  else  it  would  n't  ha' 
Bome  down;"  yet  he  believed  in  dreams  and  prognostics,  and 
to  his  dying  day  he  bated  his  breath  a  little  when  he  told  the 
story  of  the  stroke  with  the  willow  wand.  I  tell  it  as  he  told 
it,  not  attempting  to  reduce  it  to  its  natural  elements;  in  our 
eagerness  to  explain  impressions,  we  often  lose  our  hold  of  the 
sympathy  that  comprehends  them. 

But  he  had  the  best  antidote  ag^nst  imaginatiTe  dread  in 
the  necessity  for  getting  on  with  the  coffin,  and  for  the  next 
ten  minutes  hie  hammer  was  ringing  so  uninterruptedly,  that 
other  sounds,  if  there  were  any,  mig^t  well  be  overpowered. 
A  pause  came,  however,  when  he  had  to  take  up  his  ruler  and 
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now  agtun  came  the  Btrange  rap,  and  again  Gyp  howled.  Adam 
was  at  the  door  without  the  loss  of  a  moment ;  bat  {^am  all 
WM  still,  and  the  stai-light  showed  there  was  nothing  but  the 
dew'laden  grass  in  f  cont  of  the  cottage. 

Adam  for  a  moment  thought  uncomfortably  about  his  father) 
bat  of  late  years  he  had  never  come  home  at  dark  hours  front 
Treddleston,  and  there  was  every  reason  for  believing  that  he 
was  then  sleeping  off  his  drunkenness  at  the  "  Wagon  Over- 
thrown." Besides,  to  Adam,  the  conception  of  the  future  was 
flo  inseparable  from  the  painful  image  of  his  father,  that  the 
fear  of  any  fatal  accident  to  him  was  excluded  by  the  deeply 
infixed  fear  of  his  continual  degradation.  The  next  thought 
that  occurred  to  him  was  one  that  made  him  slip  off  his  shoes 
and  tread  lightly  up-stairs,  to  listen  at  the  bedroom  doors. 
But  both  Seth  and  his  mother  were  breathing  regularly. 

Adam  came  down  and  set  to  work  again,  saying  to  himself, 
"  I  won't  open  the  door  again.  It 's  no  use  staring  about  to 
catch  sight  of  a  sound.  Maybe  there 's  a  world  about  ua  as 
we  can't  see,  but  th'  ear 's  quicker  than  the  eye,  and  catches  a 
sound  from 't  now  and  then.  Some  people  think  they  get  a  s^ht 
on 't  too,  but  tbey  're  mostly  folks  whose  eyes  are  not  much 
use  to  'em  at  anything  else.  For  my  part,  I  think  it 's  better 
to  see  when  your  perpendicular  'a  true,  than  to  see  a  ghoat." 

Such  thoughts  as  these  are  apt  to  grow  stronger  and  stroager 
as  daylight  quenches  the  candles  and  the  birds  begin  to  sing. 
By  the  time  the  red  sunlight  shone  on  the  brsss  nails  f^iat 
formed  the  initials  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  any  lingering  fore, 
boding  from  the  sound  of  the  willow  wand  was  merged  in 
satisfaction  that  the  work  was  done  and  the  promise  redeemed. 
There  was  no  need  to  call  Seth,  for  he  was  already  moving 
overhead,  and  presently  oame  down-stairs. 

"tfow,  lad,"  stud  Adam,  as  Seth  made  his  appearance,  "the 
eoffln  's  done,  and  we  can  take  it  over  to  Brox'on,  and  foe  back 
ag^n  before  half  after  six.  I  'U  take  a  mouthful  o*  oat-oake, 
and  then  we  Tl  be  off." 

The  coffin  was  soon  propped  on  the  tall  shoulders  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  they  were  making  their  way,  followed  close  by 
Gyp,  fnit  of  the  little  woodyard  >ato  the  lane  at  the  back  ol 
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lihe  hoase.  tt  was  bat  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Broxtoa 
over  the  opposite  slope,  and  their  road  wound  veiy  pleasantlf 
along  lanes  and  across  fielrfs,  where  the  pale  woodbines  and 
the  dog-roses  were  sceutiug  the  hedgerows,  and  the  birds  were 
twittering  and  trilling  in  the  tall  leaff  boughs  of  oak  and  elnu 
It  waa  a  strangely  mingled  picture  —  the  fresh  youth  of  the 
summer  morning,  with  its  Eden-like  peace  and  loveliness,  the 
stalwart  strength  of  the  two  brothers  in  their  rust:^  working 
clothes,  and  the  long  coffin  on  tlieir  shoulders.  They  paused 
for  the  last  time  before  a  small  farmhouse  outside  the  village 
of  Brozton.  By  six  o'clock  the  task  was  done,  the  coffin  nailed 
down,  and  Adam  and  Sebh  were  on  their  way  home.  They 
obose  a  shorter  way  homeward,  which  would  take  them  across 
the  fields  and  the  brook  in  front  of  the  house.  Adam  had  not 
mentioned  to  Seth  what  bad  happened  in  the  night,  but  he  still 
retained  sufficient  impression  from  it  himself  to  say  — 

"  Seth,  lad,  if  father  is  n't  come  home  by  the  time  we  Ve 
had  our  breakfast,  I  think  it  '11  be  as  well  for  thee  to  go  over 
to  Treddles'ou  and  look  after  him,  and  thee  canst  get  me  the 
brass  wire  I  want.  Never  mind  about  losing  an  hour  at  thy 
work ;  we  can  make  that  up.     What  dost  say  P  " 

"I'm  willing,"  said  Seth.  "But  see  what  clouds  have 
gathered  since  we  set  out.  I  'm  thinking  we  shall  have  more 
rain.  It  '11  be  a  sore  time  for  th'  haymaking  if  the  meadows 
are  flooded  ag^n.  The  brook  's  fine  and  full  now :  another 
day's  rain  'nd  cover  the  plank,  and  we  should  have  to  go  round 
by  the  road," 

They  were  ooming  across  the  valley  nowj  and  had  entered 
the  pasture  through  which  the  brook  ran. 

"  Why,  what 's  that  sticking  against  the  willow  1 "  continued 
Sv*th,  beginning  to  walk  faster.  Adam's  heart  rose  to  his 
mouth :  the  vague  anxiety  about  his  father  was  changed  into  a 
great  dread.  He  made  no  answer  to  Seth,  but  tan  forward, 
preceded  by  Gyp,  who  began  to  bark  uneasily ;  and  in  two 
moments  he  was  at  the  bridge. 

This  was  what  the  omen  meant,  then !  And  the  gray-haired 
father,  of  whom  he  had  thought  with  a  sort  of  hardness  a  few 
ikouTS  ago,  as  oertEun  to  live  to  be  a  thorn  in  his  side,  was  per* 
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baps  even  then  struggling  with  tbat  watery  death !  This  was 
the  firot  thought  that  flashed  through  Adam's  oooaoieiLoe, 
before  he  had  time  to  seize  the  coat  and  dr^  otit  the  tall 
heavy  body.  Seth  was  already  by  his  side,  helping  him,  and 
when  they  had  it  on  the  bank,  the  two  boos  in  the  first  mo- 
ments knelt  and  looked  with  mute  awe  at  the  glazed  eyes, 
forgetting  that  there  was  need  for  action — forgetting  every- 
thing  but  that  their  father  lay  dead  before  them.  Adam  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  1 11  run  to  mother,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  1 11  be 
back  to  thee  in  a  minute." 

Foor  Lisbeth  was  busy  preparing  her  sons'  breakfast,  and 
their  porridge  was  already  steaming  on  the  fire.  Her  kitchea 
always  looked  the  pink  of  cleanliness,  but  this  morning  she  was 
more  than  usually  bent  on  making  her  hearth  and  breakfast- 
table  look  comfortable  and  inviting. 

"The  lads  'nil  be  fine  an'  hongry,"  she  said,  half  aloud,  as 
she  stirred  the  porridge.  "It's  a  good  step  to  Broz'on,  an' 
it 's  hungry  air  o'er  the  hill  —  wi'  that  heavy  coffin  too.  Eh  I 
it 's  heavier  now,  wi'  poor  Bob  Tholer  in 't,  Howiver,  I  've 
made  a  drap  mote  porridge  nor  common  this  momiu'.  The 
feyther  'ull  happen  come  in  artei  a  bit.  Not  as  hell  ate 
much  porridge.  He  swallers  sixpenn'orth  o'  ale,  an'  eaves  a 
hap'orth  o'  porridge  —  that  'a  his  way  o"  layin'  by  money,  as 
I  've  told  him  many  a  time,  an'  am  likely  to  tell  him  i^ain 
afoie  the  day 's  out  Eh  I  poor  mon,  he  takes  it  quiet  enough ; 
there 's  no  denyin'  that." 

But  now  Liebeth  heard  the  heavy  "thud"  of  a  running 
footstep  on  the  turf,  and,  turning  quickly  towards  the  door, 
she  saw  Adam  enter,  looking  so  pale  and  overwhelmed  that 
she  screamed  aloud  and  rushed  towards  him  before  he  had 
time  to  speak. 

"Hush,  mother,"  Adam  said,  rather  hoarsely,  "don't  be 
frightened.  Father  'a  tumbled  into  the  water.  Belike  we  may 
bring  him  round  i^ain.  Seth  and  me  are  going  to  carry  him 
in.    Get  a  blanket  and  make  it  hot  at  the  fire." 

In  reality  Adam  was  convinced  that  his  &ther  was  dead, 
but  he  knew  there  was  no  other,  way  of  repressing  his  mother's 
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impetnooB  vailiDg  grief  than  by  occapjring  bear  vVSa  soaw 
aotive  task  which  had  hope  in  it. 

He  ran  back  to  Seth,  and  the  two  sons  lifted  the  sad  burden 
in  haattstricken  silence.  The  wide-open  glazed  eyes  were 
gray,  like  Seth'a,  and  had  once  looked  with  mild  pride  on  the 
boys  before  whom  Thias  had  lived  to  hang  his  head  in  shame. 
Seth's  chief  feelii^was  awe  and  distress  at  this  sudden  snatch- 
ing away  of  his  father's  soul ;  but  Adam's  mind  rushed  back 
over  the  past  in  a  flood  of  relenting  and  pity.  When  death, 
the  gieat  Beconciler,  has  come,  it  is  never  our  tcndemesa  that 
we  repent  of,  but  oar  severity. 


THE  SECTOR. 

Befobb  twelve  o'clock  there  had  been  some  heavy  storms 
of  rain,  and  the  water  lay  in  deep  gutters  on  the  sides  of  the 
gravel-walks  in  the  garden  of  BroxtOQ  Parsonage ;  the  great 
Provence  tobqs  bad  been  cruelly  tossed  by  the  wind  and  beaten 
by  the  rain,  and  all  the  delioate^Btemmed  border  flowers  had 
been  dashed  down  and  stained  with  the  wet  soil.  A  mel- 
,ancholy  morning— because  it  was  nearly  time  hay^harvest 
should  begin,  and  instead  of  that  the  meadows  were  likely  to 
be  flooded. 

But  people  who  have  pleasant  homes  get  indoor  enjoyments 
that  they  would  never  think  of  but  for  the  rain.  If  it  had 
not  been  a  wet  morning,  Mr.  Irwine  would  not  have  been  in 
the  dining-room  playing  at  chess  with  his  mother,  and  he 
loves  both  his  mother  and  chess  quite  well  enough  to  pass 
some  clondy  hours  very  easily  by  their  help.  Let  me  take 
you  into  that  dining-room,  and  show  you  the  Bev.  Adolphns 
Irwine,  Bector  of  Broxton,  Viear  of  Hayslope,  and  Vicai  of 
Blythe,  a  pluralist  at  whom  the  severest  Church  reformer 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  look  sour.  We  will  enter 
very  softly,  and  stand, still  in'the  open  doorway,  without 
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awaking  the  gloesj-csown  setter  who  ia  Btretdied  aemis  the 
hearth,  with  her  two  puppies  beside  her ;  or  the  pug,  who  is 
dozu^  with  hifi  black  nmzzle  aloft^  like  a  sleepy  presidesL 

The  room  is  a  large  and  lofty  one,  with  an  ample  moUioDed 
oiiel  window  at  one  end ;  the  walls,  yon  see,  are  new,  and  not 
yet  painted ;  but  the  furniture,  though  originally  oi  on  expen* 
uve  sort,  is  old  and  scanty,  and  there  is  no  drapery  about  the 
window.  The  crimson  olotb  orer  the  large  dining-table  is  very 
Ihreadbftre,  though  it  eontrasts  pleasantly  enough  with  the 
dead  hoe  of  the  plaster  on  the  wcdls ;  but  on  tiiia  cloth  there 
is  a  massive  silver  waiter  with  a  decanter  of  water  on  it,  of 
&e  saate  pattern  as  two  la^er  ooea  that  are  propped  up  on 
the  sideboard  with  a  coat  of  arms  conspicuous  in  their  oentre. 
Too  sQspeet  at  once  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  room  have 
inherited  more  blood  than  wealth,  and  would  not  be  surprUed 
to  find  that  Mr.  Irwine  had  a  finely  cut  nostril  and  upper  lip ; 
bnt  at  present  we  can  only  see  that  he  has  a  broad  flat  back 
and  an  abnndanoe  of  powdered  hair,  all  thrown  backward  and 
tied  behind  with  a  blaok  ribbon  —  a  bit  of  conservatism  in 
costume  which  tells  you  that  he  is  not  a  young  man.  He 
will  perhaps  turn  round  by-aad-by,  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
can  look  at  that  stately  old  lady,  his  mother,  a  beautiful  aged 
bnuiette,  whose  rich-toned  complexion  is  well  set  oEE  l^  the 
complex  wrappings  of  pure  white  cambric  and  lace  about  her 
heftd  and  neck.  She  is  as  erect  in  her  comely  embonpoint  as  a 
statne  of  Ceres ;  and  her  dark  face,  with  its  delicate  aquiline 
nose,  firm  proud  mouth,  and  small  intense  black  eye,  is  so 
been  and  sarcastic  in  its  expression  that  you  instinctively  Bub- 
stitnte  a  pack  of  cards  for  the  chess-men,  and  imagine  her 
telling  your  fortune.  The  small  brown  hand  with  which  she 
is  lifting  her  queen  is  laden  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and  tur- 
quoises i  and  a  large  black  veil  is  very  carefully  adjusted  over 
tlie  crown  of  her  cap,  and  falls  in  sharp  contrast  on  tha  white 
folds  about  her  neck.  It  must  take  a  long  time  to  dress  that 
oU  lady  in  the  monuag  I  But  it  seems  a  law  of  nature  that 
she  should  be  dressed  so :  she  is  clearly  one  of  those  children 
of  royalty  who  have  never  doubted  their  right  divine,  and 
never  met  with  any  one  so  abeord  as  to  questiiHi  it. 
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"  There,  Daupliin,  tell  me  what  that  is  I "  says  this  m^nifi. 
cent  old  lady,  as  she  deposits  her  queen  very  quietly  and  folds 
her  arms.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  utter  a  word  disagreeable  to 
your  feelings." 

"  Ah  I  you  witch-mother,  yon  sorceress  I  How  is  a  Christian 
man  to  win  a  game  off  you  ?  I  should  have  sprinkled  the 
board  with  holy  water  before  we  began.  You  've  not  won  that 
game  by  fur  means,  now,  so  don't  pretend  it." 
'•  "  Yes,  yes,  that 's  what  the  beaten  have  always  said  of 
great  conquerors.  But  see,  there 's  the  sunshine  falling  on 
the  board,  to  show  you  more  clearly  what  a  foolish  move 
you  made  with  that  pawn.  Come,  shall  I  give  yoa  another 
chance  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  eonacience,  now 
it 's  clearing  up.  We  must  go  and  plash  up  the  mod  a  little, 
must  n't  we,  Juno  ?  "  This  was  addressed  to  the  brown  setter, 
who  had  jumped  up  at  the  sound  of  the  voices  and  laid  her 
nose  in  an  insinuating  way  on  her  master's  leg.  "But  I  mnst 
go  up-stairs  first  and  see  Anne.  I  was  called  away  to  Tboler's 
fnneral  just  when  I  was  going  before." 

<'It's  of  no  use,  child;  she  can't  speak  to  you.  Kate  says 
she  has  one  of  her  worst  headaches  this  morning." 

"Oh,  she  likes  me  to  go  and  see  her  just  the  same;  she's 
never  too  ill  to  care  about  that," 

If  you  know  how  muoh  of  human  speech  is  mere  purposeless 
impulse  or  habit,  yon  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  identical  objection  had  been  made,  and  had  received  the 
same  kind  of  answer,  many  hundred  times  in  the  course  of 
the  fifteen  years  that  Mr.  Irwine's  sister  Anne  had  been  an 
invalid.  Splendid  old  ladies,  who  take  a  loi^  time  to  dress 
In  the  morning,  have  often  slight  sympathy  with  sickly 
dai^hters. 

But  while  Mr.  Irwine  was  still  seated,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  stroking  Juno-s  head,  the  servant  came  to  the  door 
and  said,  "If  you  please,  sir,  Joshua  Bann  wishes  to  speak 
with  you,  if  you  are  at  liberty." 

"  Let  him  be  shown  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine,  taking  up 
her  knitting.    "I  always  Uka  to  hear  what  Mr,  Bann  has  got 
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to  saf.  His  ahoea  vUl  be  dirty,  bnt  see  that  he  iripes  them, 
Carroll" 

In  two  minutes  Mi.  Bann  appeared  at  the  door  with  very 
d^erential  bows,  vhiob,  however,  were  far  from  conciliating 
Pag,  who  gave  a  sharp  bark,  and  ran  across  the  room  to  recon- 
noitre the  Btnutger's  legs;  while  the  two  puppies,  regarding 
Hr.  Bann's  prominent  oalf  and  ribbed  worsted  stockings  from 
a  more  sensaoos  point  of  view,  plnnged  and  growled  orei 
them  in  great  enjoyment.  Meantime,  Mr.  Irwiue  turned 
TOand  his  chair  and  said  — 

"Well,  Joshna,  anjrthing  the  matter  at  Hayslope,  that 
yoa  *7e  come  over  this  damp  morning  ?  Sit  down,  sit  down. 
Never  mind  the  dogs  ;  give  them  a  friendly  kick.  Here,  Fug, 
you  rascal  I " 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  some  men  turn  roand ;  pleasant 
as  a  sodden  rush  of  warm  air  in  winter,  oi  the  flash  of  fire- 
light in  the  chill  dusk.  Mr.  Irwine  was  one  of  those  men. 
He  bore  the  same  sort  of  resembl^ce  to  his  mother  that  onr 
loving  memory  of  a  friend's  face  often  bears  to  the  face  itself : 
the  lines  were  all  more  generous,  the  smile  brighter,  the  ex- 
pression heartier.  If  the  ontline  had  been  less  finely  cat,  his 
face  might  have  been  called  jolly ;  bat  that  was  not  the  right 
word  for  its  miztnre  of  bonhomie  and  distinction. 

"  Thank  yonr  reverence,"  answered  Mr.  Bann,  endeavoring 
to  look  unconcerned  about  his  legs,  but  shaking  them  alter- 
nately to  keep  off  the  puppies ;  "  I  '11  stand,  if  you  please,  as 
more  becoming.  I  hope  I  see  you  an'  Mrs.  Irwine  well,  an' 
UiBS  Irwine  —  an'  Miss  Anne,  I  hope's  as  well  as  usuaL" 

"Yes,  Joshua,  thank  you,  Tou  see  how  blooming  my 
mother  looks.  She  beats  us  younger  people  hollow.  But 
what 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  had  to  oome  to  Brox'on  to  deliver  some  wo^ 
and  I  thought  it  but  r^ht  to  call  and  let  you  know  the  goins- 
on  as  there 's  been  i'  the  village,  snch  as  I  hanna  seen  i'  mj 
time,  and  I  've  lived  in  it  man  and  boy  sixty  year  come  St 
Thomas,  and  collected  th'  Easter  dues  for  Mr.  Bliok  before 
your  reverence  come  into  the  parish,  and  been  at  the  ringin' 
o*  every  bell,  and  the  diggin'  o'  every  grave,  and  sung  i'  the 
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qoire  long  aJore  Bartle  Maseey  come  from  nobody  koowa 
where,  vi'  hie  counter-aiiigiti'  and  fine  anUiems,  as  puts  every- 
body ont  bat  MmBelf  —  one  tatin'  it  up  after  ftnother  like  sheep 
arbleatin'  i'  th'  fold.  I  know  what  belongs  to  bein'  a  parish 
derk,  and  I  know  as  I  should  be  wantin'  i'  respect  to  your 
reverence,  an'  church,  an'  king,  if  I  was  t'  allow  such  goinSK>[i 
wi'ont  speakin'.  I  was  took  by  surjaise,  an'  knowed  cothin* 
qh  it  beforehand,  an'  I  was  so  flustered,  I  was  dean  aa  if  I  'd 
lost  my  tools.  I  hanna  slep'  more  nor  four  hour  this  night 
as  is  past  an'  gone ;  an'  then  it  was  nothin'  bat  nightmare,  as 
tired  me  worse  nor  wakin'." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Joshua  ?  Hare 
the  thieves  been  at  the  chnrch  lead  again  7  " 

"  Thieves !  no,  air,  —  an'  yet,  as  I  may  say,  it  is  thieves,  an' 
arthtevin'  the  church,  too.  It's  the  Methodisses  as  is  like 
to  get  tb'  upper  hand  i'  th'  parish,  if  your  reverence  an'  his 
honor,  Squire  Donnithome,  doesna  think  well  to  eay  the  word 
an'  forbid  it  Kot  as  I  'm  a-dictatin'  to  you,  sir ;  I  'm  not 
forgettin'  myself  so  far  as  to  be  wise  above  my  betters.  How- 
iver,  whether  I  'm  wise  or  no,  that 's  neither  here  nor  there, 
but  what  I  've  got  Ui  say  I  say  —  as  the  young  Methodts 
woman,  as  is  at  Meater  Peyser's,  was  a-preachin'  an'  a-prayin* 
on  the  Green  last  night,  aa  sure  ae  I  'm  a-stacnin'  afore  your 
reverence  now." 

"  Preaching  on  the  Green ! "  said  Mr.  Irwine,  looking  sop- 
fffised  but  quite  serene.  "  What,  that  pale  pretty  yoni^ 
woman  I  've  seen  at  Poyser's  ?  I  saw  she  was  a  Methodist^ 
or  Quaker,  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  her  dress,  but  I 
did  n't  know  she  was  a  preacher." 

"  It 's  a  true  word  as  I  say,  sir,"  rejoined  Hr.  Kann,  oon^ 
pressing  his  mouth  into  a  semicircular  form,  and  pausing  long 
enough  to  indicate  three  notes  of  exclamation.  "  She  preached 
on  the  Green  last  night ;  an'  she  'b  laid  hold  of  Chad's  Besa^ 
•s  the  girl 's  been  i'  fits  welly  iver  sin'." 

"Well,  Bessy  Grange  is  a  hearl^-looking  lass;  I  dare  say 
she  'II  come  round  i^^n,  Joshua.  Did  anybody  else  go  inta 
fits?" 

"  Ko,  sir,  I  canna  say  as  thej  did..  Bat  there  *a  no  knowia' 
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wliat  ni  come,  if  we  're  t'  have  aach  preaohins  ae  that  ft-goii/ 
on  ivery  week  —  there  'li  be  no  livin'  i'  th'  village.  For  them 
HethodiBees  make  folks  believe  as  if  they  take  a  mug  o'  drink 
extry,  an'  make  theirselveB  a  bit  comfortable,  they  '11  have  to 
go  to  hell  for 't  as  sure  as  they  're  bom.  I  'm  not  a  tipplln' 
man  nor  a  drunkard — oGbody  can  Bay  it  on  me  — bnt  I  like 
a  eztry  quart  at  Easter  or  ChristmaB  time,  as  is  nat'ral  when 
we're  goin'  the  rounds  a-singin',  an'  folks  offer 't  you  foi 
nothin' ;  or  when  I  'm  arOoUectin'  the  dues ;  an'  I  like  a  pint 
wi'  my  pipe,  an'  a  neighborly  chat  at  Mester  Casson's  now  an' 
then,  for  I  was  brought  up  i'  the  Chnrcb,  thank  tiod,  an'  ha' 
been  a  parish  clerk  this  twcKin'-tbirty  year :  I  shonld  know 
what  the  church  religion  ie." 

"  Well,  what 's  your  advice,  Joshua  ?  What  do  you  think 
should  be  done  ?  " 

"Well,  your  reverence,  I'm  not  for  tokin'  any  measures 
agun'  the  yonng  woman.  She 's  well  enough  if  she  'd  let 
alone  preaohin* ;  an'  I  hear  as  she  'a  a-goin'  away  back  to  her 
own  oonutry  soon.  She 's  Mr.  Poyser's  own  niece,  an'  I  donna 
wish  to  say  what 's  anyways  disreapeotful  &  th'  family  at  th' 
Ball  Farm,  as  I  've  measured  for  shoes,  little  an'  big,  welly 
iver  sin'  I  've  been  a  shoemaker.  But  there 's  tliat  Will 
Haskeryj  sir,  as  is  the  rampageousest  Methodie  as  can  be,  an' 
I  make  no  doubt  it  was  him  as  stirred  up  th'  young  woman 
to  preach  last  night,  an'  hell  be  a^ringin'  other  folks  to 
preaidi  frmn  Treddles'on,  if  his  comb  is  n't  cut  a  bit ;  an'  I 
think  as  he  should  be  let  know  as  he  isna  t'  have  the  makin' 
an'  mendin'  o"  church  carts  an'  implemens,  let  atone  stayin'  i' 
that  house  an'  yard  as  is  Squire  Donnithome's." 

"Well,  but  you  say  yourself,  Joshua,  that  you  never  knew 
any  one  come  to  preach  on  the  Green  before ;  why  should  you 
think  they'll  come  again?  The  Methodists  don't  come  to 
pieach  in  little  villages  like  Hayslope,  where  there  'a  only  a 
handful  of  laborers,  too  tired  to  listen  to  them.  They  might 
almost  as  well  go  and  preach  on  the  Binton  Hills.  Will 
Hasksry  is  no  preacher  himself,  I  think." 

"Nay,  sir,  he's  no  gift  at  atringin'  the  words  together  wi'oob 
book  i  he  'd  be  stuck  fast  like  a  sow  i'  wet  olay.    Bat  he 's  got 
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tong:ae  enough  to  speak  disrespectf ol  about 's  aeeburs,  for  ba 
said  as  I  was  a  blind  Pharisee ;  —  a-usin'  the  Bible  i'  that  way 
to  find  nicknames  for  folks  as  are  bis  elders  an'  betters !  —and 
what's  worse,  he's  been  heard  to  say  very  nnbeoomin'  words 
about  your  reverence;  for  I  could  bring  them  as  'ud  swear  as 
he  called  you  a  '  dumb  dog/  an'  a '  idle  shepherd.'  You  '11  for> 
gi'e  me  for  sayin'  such  things  over  ag^n." 

"  Better  not,  better  not,  Joshua.  Let  evil  words  die  as  soon 
as  they  're  spoken.  Will  Uaskery  might  be  a  great  deal  worse 
fellow  than  he  is.  He  used  to  be  a  wild  drunken  rascal,  neg- 
lecting his  work  and  beating  his  wife,  they  told  me ;  now  he's 
thrifty  and  decent,  and  he  and  his  wife  look  comfortable  to- 
gether. If  you  can  bnng  me  any  proof  that  he  interferes  with 
his  neighbors,  and  creates  any  disturbance,  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  as  a  eleigyman  and  a  magistrate  to  interfere.  But  it 
wouldn't  become  wise  people,  like  you  and  me,  to  be  makii^ 
b  fuss  about  trifles,  as  if  we  thuught  the  Church  was  in  danger 
because  Will  Maskery  lets  his  tongue  w^  rather  foolishly,  or 
a  young  woman  talks  in  a  serious  way  to  a  handful  of  people 
on  the  Green.  We  must '  live  and  let  live,'  Joshua,  in  religion 
as  well  aa  in  other  things.  You  go  on  doing  your  duty,  as 
parish  clerk  and  sexton,  as  well  as  you  've  always  done  it,  and 
,  making  those  capital  thick  boots  for  your  neighbors,  and 
things  won't  go  far  wrong  in  Hayslope,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Your  reverence  is  very  good  to  say  so ;  an'  I  'm  sensable  as, 
yon  not  livin'  i'  the  parish,  there's  more  npo'  my  shoolders." 
"To  be  sure ;  and  you  must  mind  and  not  lower  the  Church 
in  people's  eyes  by  seeming  to  be  frightened  about  it  for  a 
little  thing,  Joshua.  I  shall  trust  to  your  good  sense,  now,  to 
take  no  notice  at  all  of  what  Will  Maskery  eays,  either  about 
you  or  me.  Yon  and  your  neighbors  can  go  on  taking  your  pot 
of  beer  soberly,  when  yon  've  done  your  day's  work,  like  good 
churchmen  ;  and  if  Will  Maskery  does  n't  like  to  join  yon,  bat 
to  go  to  a  prayer-meeting  at  Treddleston  instead,  let  him ; 
that's  no  business  of  yours,  so  long  as  he  does  n't  hinder  yon 
from  doing  what  yon  like.  And  as  to  people  saying  a  few  idle 
words  about  us,  wo  must  not  mind  that,  any  more  than  the  old 
ohnroh'Steeple minds therookB.cawingaboutit.  Will  Maskery 
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eomes  to  chaioh  every  Smiday  afternoon,  and  does  his  wheel- 
wT^hf  B  business  steadily  in  the  week-days,  and  as  long  aa  he 
does  that  he  must  be  let  alone." 

"  Ah,  six,  but  when  he  conies  to  church,  he  sits  an'  shakes 
his  head,  an'  looks  as  bout  an'  as  coxy  when  we  're  a-eingin', 
as  I  should  like  to  fetch  him  a  rap  across  the  jowl — God 
forgi'e  me  —  an'  Mrs.  Irwine,  an'  your  peverenoe,  too,  for 
speakin'  so  afore  yon.  An'  he  said  as  our  Christmas  singin* 
was  no  better  nor  the  cracklin'  o'  thorns  under  a  pot," 

"  WeB,  he 's  got  a  bad  ear  for  music,  Joshua.  When  people 
haye  wooden  heads,  yon  know,  it  can't  be  helped.  He  won't 
bring  the  otiier  people  in  Hayslope  round  to  his  opinion,  while 
jfm  go  on  singing  ae  weU  as  you  do." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  it  tnms  a  man's  stomach  f  hear  the  Scripture 
misnsed  i'  that  way.  I  know  as  much  o'  the  words  o'  the  Bible 
as  he  does,  an'  could  say  the  Psalms  right  through  i'  my  sleep 
if  you  was  to  pinch  me ;  bot  I  know  better  nor  to  take  'em  to 
say  my  own  say  wi'.  I  mignc  as  well  take  the  Sacrimentcup 
home  and  use  it  at  meals." 

"That's  a  very  sensible  remark  of  yonrs,  Joshua;  but,  as  I 
said  before — " 

While  Hr.  Irwine  was  speaking,  the  sound  of  a  booted  step, 
and  the  clink  of  a  spur,  were  heard  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
entrance-ball,  and  Joshua  Bann  moved  hastily  aside  from  the 
door-way  to  make  room  for  some  one  who  paused  there,  and 
said,  in  a  ringing  tenor  voice  — 

"  Godson  Arthur ;  —  may  he  come  in  ?  " 

"  Come  in.  come  in,  godson ! "  Mrs.  Irwine  answered,  in  the 
deep  half -masculine  tone  which  belongs  to  the  vigorous  old 
woman,  and  there  entered  a  young  gentleman  in  a  riding-dress, 
with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling ;  whereupon  followed  that  pleas- 
ant confusion  of  laughing  interjections,  and  hand-shakings,  and 
"  How  are  you'a  7  "  mingled  with  joyous  short  barks  and  wa- 
ging of  tails  on  the  part  of  the  caniue  members  of  the  family, 
which  tells  that  the  visitor  is  on  the  best  terms  with  the  via- 
ited.  The  young  gentleman  was  Arthur  Donnithorne,  known 
in  Hayslope,  variously,  as  "  the  young  squire,"  "  the  heir,"  and 
"the  captaiD-"    He  was  only  a  captain   iu  the  Loamshire 
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Hilitia;  bat  to  the  Hayslope  tenants  be  was  more  InteoMrf  6 
captain  than  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  same  rank  in  bia 
Majesty's  regulars  —  he  outshone  them  as  the  planet  Jupiter 
outehinee  the  If  ilky  Way.  If  you  want  to  know  more  pax- 
ticolarly  how  be  looked,  call  to  your  remembrance  some 
tawny- whiskered,  brown-locked,  clear-corn  plexioned  yoong 
Englishman  whom  yon  have  met  with  in  a  foreign  town,  and 
been  proud  of  as  a  fellow-countryman- — well-washed,  high- 
bred, white-handed,  yet  locking  aa  if  he  could  deliver  well  from 
the  left  shoulder,  and  floor  his  man :  I  will  not  be  so  much  o! 
a  tailor  as  to  trouble  your  imagination  with  the  difference  of 
ooetume,  and  insist  on  the  striped  waistcoat,  long-tailed  coat, 
and  low  top-boots. 

Turning  round  to  take  a  chair,  Captain  Donnitbome  said, 
"But  don't  let  me  interrupt  Joshua's  business  — he  has  soma- 
tbing  to  say." 

"Humbly  begging  your  bonor'a  pardon,"  said  Joahna,  bow- 
ing low,  "  there  was  one  thing  I  bad  to  say  to  his  reverence  aa 
other  things  had  drove  out  o'  my  head." 

"  Out  with  it,  Joshua,  quicKty  1 "  said  Mr.  Irwine. 

"Belike,  sir,  you  havena  beared  as  Thias  Bede's  dead  — 
drownded  this  morning,  or  more  like  overnight,  i'  the  Willow 
Brook,  again'  the  bridge  right  i'  front  o'  the  house." 

"Aht"  exclaimed  both  the  gentlemen  at  once,  as  if  thej 
were  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  information. 

"  An'  Setb  Bede  's  been  to  me  this  morning  to  say  he  wished 
me  to  tell  your  reverence  as  his  brother  Adam  begged  of  you 
particular  t'  allow  his  father's  grave  to  be  dug  by  the  White 
Thorn,  because  his  mother 's  set  her  heart  on  it,  on  account  ot 
a  dream  as  she  had;  an'  they'd  ha'  come  tbeirselves  to  ask 
yon,  but  they  've  so  much  to  see  after  with  the  crowner,  aa* 
that ;  an'  their  mother 's  took  on  so,  an'  wants  'em  to  make 
sure  o'  the  spot  for  few  somebody  else  should  take  it  An'  if 
your  reverence  sees  well  and  b"ood,  I  '11  send  my  boy  to  tell  'em 
as  soon  as  I  get  home ;  an'  that 's  why  I  make  bold  to  trouble 
yon  wi'  it,  his  honor  being  present." 

"  To  be  sure,  Joshua,  to  be  sure,  they  shall  have  it.  I  Tl 
ride  round  to  Adam  myself. fto^  sea  him.    Send  yonr  boy;. 
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bovjrer,  to  eskj  they  shall  have  the  grave,  lest  anythlDg  should 
happen  to  detain  me.  And  now,  good  morniDg^  Joshua;  go 
Into  the  kitchen  and  have  some  ale." 

"Poor  old  Thias  1 "  ftaid  Mr.  Irwine,  when  Joshua  was  gonA 
"I'm  afr^d  the  drink  helped  the  brook  to  drown  him.  I 
should  have  been  glad  for  the  load  to  have  been  taken  off  my 
friend  Adam'e  shoulders  in  a  less  painfnl  way.  That  fine 
fellow  has  been  propping  ap  his  father  from  ruin  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years." 

"  He  'b  a  regular  tramps  is  Adam/'  said  Captain 'Donnithome. 
"When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  and  Adam  was  a  strapping  lad  of 
fifteen,  and  taught  me  carpentering,  I  used  to  think  if  ever  I 
was  a  rich  saltan,  I  would  make  jI  iam  my  grand-vizier.  And 
I  believe  now,  he  woald  bear  thd  exaltation  aa  well  as  any 
poor  wise  man  in  an  Eastern  story.  If  ever  I  live  to  be  » 
la^e-Bcred  man  instead  of  a  poor  devil  with  a  mortgaged  at 
lowsnce  of  pocket-money,  1 11  have  Adam  for  my  right  hand. 
He  shall  manage  my  woods  for  me,  tor  be  seems  to  hare  a 
butter  notion  of  those  things  than  any  man  I  ever  met  wita ; 
and  I  know  he  would  make  twice  the  money  of  them  that  my 
gtand&ther  does,  with  that  miserable  old  Satcbell  to  managn, 
who  understands  no  more  about  timber  than  an  old  carp.  I  've 
mentioned  the  subject  to  my  grandfather  once  or  twice^  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  he  has  a  dislike  to  Adam,  and  /can 
do  nothing.  Bat  come,  your  reverence,  are  you  for  a  rid6  with 
me  ?  It 's  splendid  out  of  doors  now.  We  can  go  to  Adan's 
together,  if  yoo  like ;  but  I  want  to  call  at  the  Hall  -Parm  on 
my  way,  to  look  at  the  whelps  Poyser  is  keeping' 6)c  me." 

"  Ton  must  stay  and  have  lunch  first,  Arthur,'*^  said  Mrs. 
Itwine.     "  It 's  nearly  two.    Cactoll  will  bring  it  in  directly." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  Hall  Farm  too,"  said  Mr.  Itwine,  "  to 
bare  another  look  at  the  little  Methodist  who  is  staying  there. 
Joshua  tells  me  she  was  pie^hing  on  the  Oreen  last  night." 

"Oh,  by  Jove  I"  said  Captain  Donnithorne,  laughing.  "Why, 
•lie  looks  aa  quiet  as  a  mouse.  There's  something  rather 
Striking  about  her,  though.  I  positively  felt  quite  bashful  the 
first  time  I  saw  her:  she  was  sitting  stooping  over  her  sewing 
in  the  sunshine  outside  the  taomet  when  I  rode  up  and  ealled 
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out,  vithout  DOtioing  thftt  shu  was  a  stranger,  'Is  Martin  Po^ 
ser  at  borne  ? '  I  declare,  when  she  got  up  and  looked  at  mv, 
and  just  said, '  He 's  in  tlie  liouse,  I  believe :  I  'II  go  and  call 
him,'  I  felt  quito  astaiuc^il  of  liiiving  spoken  so  abruptly  to  her. 
She  looked  like  St.  C-itltcTine  in  a  Quaker  dress.  It's  a  typf 
of  face  one  rarely  sees  auiong  our  common  people." 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  young  woman,  Dauphin,"  sai" 
Mrs.  Irvine.  "Make  her  come  here  on  some  pretext  o. 
other." 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  manage  that,  mother;  it  will 
hardly  do  for  me  to  patronize  a  Methodist  preacher,  even  if 
she  would  consent  to  be  patronized  by  an  idle  shepherd,  as 
Will  Maskery  calls  me.  Yon  should  have  come  in  a  little 
sooner,  Arthur,  to  hear  Joshua's  denunciation  of  his  neighbor* 
Will  Maskery.  The  old  fellow  wants  me  to  excommunicate 
the  wheelwright,  and  then  deliver  hira  over  to  the  civil  arm 
—  that  is  to  say,  to  your  grandfather  —  to  be  tnrned  out  of 
house  and  yard.  If  I  chose  to  interfere  in  this  business,  now, 
;  might  get  up  as  pretty  a  story  of  hatred  and  persecution  as 
rhe  Methodists  need  desire  to  publish  in  the  next  number  of 
ih  ur  magazine.  It  would  n't  take  me  much  trouble  to  persuade 
Cliad  Cranage  and  half-a-dozen  other  bull-headed  fellows,  that 
they  woold  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  the  Church  by 
bunting  Will  Maskery  out  of  the  village  with  rope-ends  and 
pitchforks ;  and  then,  when  I  had  furnished  them  with  half  a 
sovereign  to  get  gloriously  diunk  after  their  exertions,  I  should 
have  put  the  climax  to  as  pretty  a  farce  as  any  of  my  brother 
clergy  have  set  going  in  their  parishes  for  the  last  thirtr 
years." 

"It  is  really  insolent  of  the  man,  though,  to  call  yon  an 
'idle  shepherd,'  and  a  'dumb  dog,'"  said  Mrs.  Irwine:  "I 
should  be  inclined  to  check  him  a  little  there.  Yoa  are  too 
easy-tempered,  Dauphin." 

"Why,  mother,  you  don't  think  it  would  be  a  good  way  of 
sustaining  my  dignity  to  set  about  vindicating  myself  from  the 
aspersions  of  Will  Maskery  ?  Besides,  I  'm  not  so  sure  that 
they  are  aspersions.  I  am  a  lazy  fellow,  and  get  terribly 
heavy  in  my  saddle ;  not  to  meutioa  that  I  'm  always  spend 
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mg  more  than  I  can  affoid  in  bricks  and  mortar,  bo  that  I  get 
ravage  at  a  lame  beggar  when  he  asks  me  for  eixpenoe.  Those 
poor  lean  cobblers,  who  think  they  can  help  to  r^enerate 
mankind  bj  setting  oat  to  preach  in  the  morning  twilight 
before  they  begin  their  day's  work,  may  well  have  a  poor  opin- 
ion  of  me.  But  come,  let  us  have  onr  InacheoD.  Is  n't  Kate 
coming  to  lunoh  ?  " 

"  Miss  Irwine  told  Bridget  to  take  her  lunch  up-etairs,"  said 
Carroll  j  "  she  can't  leave  Miss  Anne." 

"Oh,  very  well.  Tell  Brid^t  to  say  I'll  go  up  and  see 
Hiss  Anne  presently.  Yoa  can  use  your  right  arm  quite  well, 
DOW,  Arthur,"  Mr.  Irwine  continued,  observing  that  Captain 
Donnithome  had  taken  his  arm  ont  of  the  Bling. 

"  Tes,  pretty  well ;  but  Qodwin  insists  on  my  keeping  it  up 
constantly  for  some  time  to  come.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  away  to  the  regiment,  though,  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
It  'a  a  desperately  dull  business  being  shut  up  at  the  Chase  in 
the  summer  months,  when  one  can  neither  hunt  nor  shoot,  so 
as  to  make  one's  self  pleasantly  sleepy  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever,  we  are  to  astonish  the  echoes  on  the  30th  of  Jnly.  My 
grandfather  has  given  me  oart»  blancha  tor  once,  and  I  prom- 
ise yoa  the  entertainment  shall  be  worthy  of  tiie  occasion. 
The  world  will  not  see  the  grand  epoch  of  my  majority  twice. 
t  think  I  shall  have  a  lofty  throne  for  yon,  god  mam  ma,  or  rather 
tro,  one  on  the  lawn  and  another  in  the  ball-toom,  that  yoa 
may  sit  and  look  down  upon  us  like  an  Olympian  goddess." 

"I  mean  to  bring  out  my  best  brocade,  that  I  wore  at  youi 
christening  twenty  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "Ah,  I 
think  I  shall  see  your  poor  mother  flitting  about  in  her  white 
dress,  which  looked  to  me  almost  like  a  shroud  that  very  day ; 
and  it  was  her  shroud  only  three  months  after ;  and  your  little 
cap  and  christening  dress  were  buried  with  her  too.  She  had 
3ijt  ier  heart  on  that,  sweet  soul  t  Thank  Qod  yoa  take  after 
you  mother's  family,  Arthur.  If  you  had  been  a  paoy,  wity, 
fdlow  baby,  T  wouldn't  have  stood  godmother  to  you.  I 
idioaid  have  teen  sure  you  would  tarn  out  a  Doonithome. 
But  yoa  were  such  a  broad-faced,  broad-chested,  loud-screaming 
tucal,  I  knew  yon  were  every  inch  of  you  a  Tradgett." 
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*'  But  you  might  hare  been  s  little  too  haetj  there,  mother," 
said  Mr.  Irwine,  smiling.  "Don't  you  rememher  how  it  was 
vith  Juno's  last  pups  ?  One  of  them  vaa  the  very  image  of 
ite  mother,  but  it  had  two  or  three  of  ita  father's  trickB  not- 
withstaDding.  Hature  is  cleyer  enough  to  cheat  even  you, 
mother." 

"Nonsense,  child!  Nature  never  makes  a  ferret  in  the 
Bhape  of  ft  mastiff.  You'll  never  persuade  me  that  I  can't  tell 
what  men  are  by  their  outBides.  If  I  don't  like  a  man's  looks, 
depend  upon  it  I  shall  never  like  ?iini.  I  don't  want  to  know 
people  that  look  ugly  and  disagreeable,  any  more  than  I  want 
to  taste  dishes  that  look  disagreeable.  If  they  make  me 
ehudder  at  the  flrst  glance,  I  say,  take  them  away.  An  ugly, 
piggish,  or  fishy  eye,  now,  makes  me  feel  quite  ill;  it's  like  a 
bad  smell." 

"Taking  of  eyes,"  said  Captain  Dounithome,  "that  re- 
minds me  that  I  've  got  a  book  I  meant  to  bring  you,  god- 
mamma.  It  came  down  in  a  parcel  from  London  the  other 
day.  I  know  you  are  fond  of  queer,  wizard-like  stories.  It's 
a  volume  of  poems,  '  Lyrical  Ballads: '  most  of  them  seem  to 
be,twaddling  stuff;  but  the  first  is  in  a  different  style  —  '  The 
Ancient  Mariner '  is  the  title.  I  can  hardly  make  head  or  tail 
of  it  as  a  story,  but  it 's  a  strange,  striking  thing.  I  '11  send 
it  over  to  yon;  oud  there  are  some  other  books  that  you  may 
like  to  see,  Irwiue  —  pamphlets  about  Antinomianism  and 
iEvangelicolism,  whatever  they  may  be.  I  can't  think  what 
the  fellow  means  by  seudiug  such  things  to  me.  I've  written 
to  him,  to  desire  that  from  henceforth  he  will  send  me  no  book 
or  pamphlet  on  anything  that  ends  iu  isjn." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  'm  very  fond  of  isms  myself; 
but  I  may  as  well  look  at  the  pamphlets;  they  let  one  sec 
what  is  going  on.  I  've  a  little  matter  to  attend  to,  Arthur," 
continued  Mr.  Irwine,  rising  to  leave  the  room,  "and  then  I 
shall  bo  ready  to  set  out  with  you." 

The  little  matter  that  Mr.  Irwine  had  to  attend  to  took  him 
up  the  old  stone  Btiiiicase  (part  of  the  house  was  very  old), 
and  made  him  pause  before  a  door  at  which  he  knocked 
gently.     "  Come  in,"  said  a  woman's  voice,  and  he  entered  a 
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room  BO  darkened  by  blinds  and  onrtains  tbat  Miss  Kate,  the 
thin  middle-t^d  lady  standing  hj  the  bedside,  would  not  have 
had  light  enough  for  any  other  sort  of  work  than  the  knitting 
vhioh  lay  on  the  little  table  near  hex.  Bat  at  present  she  was 
doing  what  required  only  the  dimtnest  light  —  sponging  the 
aching  head  that  lay  on  the  pillow  with  fresh  vinegar.  It  waa  ' 
a  small  face,  that  of  the  poor  sufferer ;  perhaps  it  had  onoe 
been  pretty,  but  now  it  was  worn  and  sallow.  Miss  Kate 
came  towards  her  brother  and  whispered, "  Don't  epeak  to  her ; 
she  can't  hear  to  be  spoken  to  to-day,"  Anne's  eyes  were 
closed,  and  her  brow  contracted  Be  if  from  intense  pain.  Mr. 
Irwine  went  to  the  bedside,  and  took  up  one  of  tha  delicate 
hands  and  kissed  it ;  a  slight  pressure  from  the  small  fingers 
told  him  that  it  was  worth  while  to  have  come  np-stairs  for 
the  sake  of  doing  that.  He  lingered  b  moment,  looking  at  ber, 
and  then  tamed  away  and  left  the  room,  b>eading  very  gently 
—  he  had  taken  off  his  boots  and  put  on  slippers  before  he 
came  Qp-stairs.  Whoever  remembers  how  many  things  he  has 
declined  to  do  even  for  himself,  rather  than  have  the  trouble 
of  putting  on  or  taking  oS  his  boots,  will  not  think  this  last 
detail  insignificant. 

And  Mr.  Irwine's  sisters,  as  any  person  of  family  within  ten 
miles  of  Broxton  could  have  testified,  were  such  stupid,  unin- 
teresting women  1  It  waa  quite  a  pity  handsomo,  clever  Mrs. 
Irwine  should  have  hud  such  commonplace  daughtei-s.  That 
fine  old  lady  herself  was  worth  driving  ten  miles  to  see,  any 
day;  hor  beauty,  hor  well-preserved,  faculties,  and  her  oJd- 
fashioned  dignity,  made  her  a  graceful  subject  for  conver- 
eation  in  turn  with  the  King's  health,  the  sweet  new  patterns 
in  cotton  dresses,  the  news  from  Egypt,  and  Lord  Dacey'a 
lawsuit,  which  was  fretting  poor  Lady  Dacey  to  death.  But 
DO  one  over  thought  of  mentioning  the  Miss  Irwines,  except 
bhe  poor  people  in  Broxton  village,  who  regarded  them  as  deep 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  spoke  of  them  vaguely  as  "  the 
gentlefolks."  If  any  one  had  asked  old  Job  Dummilow  who 
gave  him  his  flannel  jacket,  he  would  have  answered,  "  the 
gentlefolks,  last  winter;"  and  widow  Steene  dwelt  much  on 
the  virtues  of  the  "stuff"  the  gentlefollcs  gave  her  for  her 
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congh.  Under  this  name,  too,  the^  were  used  with  great 
effect  as  a  means  of  taming  refractory  children,  so  that  at  the 
sight  of  poor  Miss  Anne's  aallow  face,  several  small  urchins 
had  a  terrified  sense  that  she  was  cognizant  of  all  their  worst 
misdemeanorB,  and  knew  the  precise  number  of  stones  with 
which  they  had  intended  to  hit  farmer  Britton's  ducks.  Bat 
for  all  who  saw  them  through  a  less  mythical  medium,  the 
Miss  Irwines  were  quite  superfluous  existences ;  inartistic  Qg> 
nres  crowding  the  canvas  of  life  without  adequate  effect. 
Miss  Anne,  indeed,  if  her  chronic  headaches  could  have  been 
accounted  for  by  a  pathetic  story  of  disappointed  love,  migbi 
have  had  some  romantic  interest  attached  to  her ;  but  no  auch 
story  had  either  been  known  or  invented  concerning  her,  and 
the  general  impression  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fact, 
that  both  the  sisters  were  old  maids  for  the  prosaic  reason 
that  they  had  never  received  an  eligible  offer. 

Ifevertheless,  to  speak  paradoxically,  the  existence  of  insig- 
nificant people  has  very  important  consequences  in  the  world. 
It  can  be  shown  to  affect  the  price  of  bread  and  the  rate  of 
wages,  to  call  forth  many  evil  tempers  from  the  selfish,  and 
many  heroisms  from  the  sympathetic,  and,  in  other  ways,  to 
play  no  small  part  in  the  tragedy  of  life.  And  if  that  hand- 
some, generous-blooded  clergyman,  the  Ber.  Adolphus  Irwine, 
had  not  had  these  two  hopelessly  maiden  sisters,  his  lot  would 
have  been  shaped  quite  differently :  he  would  very  likely  have 
taken  a  comely  wife  in  his  youth,  and  now,  when  his  hair  was 
getting  gray  under  the  powder,  would  have  had  tall  sons  and 
blooming  daughters  —  aoch  possessions,  in  short,  as  men  com- 
monly think  will  repay  them  for  all  the  labor  they  take  under 
the  sun.  As  it  was  —  having  with  all  his  three  livings  no 
more  than  seven  hundred  a  year,  and  seeing  no  way  of  keep- 
ing his  splendid  mother  and  his  sickly  sister,  not  to  reckon  a 
second  sister,  who  was  usually  spoken  of  without  any  adjee- 
tive,  in  such  lady-like  ease  as  became  their  birth  and  habits, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  a  family  of  his  own — he 
remained,  you  see,  at  the  age  of  eight-and-forty,  a  bachelor, 
not  making  any  merit  of  that  renunciation,  but  saying  laugh- 
ingly, if  any  one  alluded  to  it,  that  he  made  it  an  excuse  for 
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many  mdulgenceB  which  a  wife  would  never  have  allowed  him. 
And  perhaps  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  did  not 
think  his  sisters  aninteresting  and  Guperfluous;  for  his  was 
one  of  those  large-hearted,  sweet-hlooded  natures  that  never 
know  a  narrow  or  a  grudging  thought ;  epicurean,  if  you  will, 
with  no  enthusiasm,  no  self-scourging  sense  of  duty ;  but  yet, 
as  yoa  have  seen,  of  a  sufficiently  subtle  moral  fibre  to  have 
an  unwearying  tenderness  for  obscure  and  monotonoos  suffer- 
ing.  It  was  his  large-hearted  indulgence  that  made  him  ignore 
his  mother's  hardness  towards  her  daughters,  which  was  the 
more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  her  doting  fondness  to- 
wards himself:  he  held  it  no  virtue  to  frown  at  irremediable 
&nlt8. 

See  the  difference  between  the  impression  a  man  makes  on 
yon  when  you  walk  by  his  side  in  familiar  talk,  or  look  at  him 
in  his  home,  and  the  figure  he  makes  when  seen  from  a  lofty 
historical  level,  or  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  critical  neighbor  who 
thinks  of  him  as  an  embodied  system  or  opinion  rather  than 
as  a  man.  Mr.  Boe,  the  "travelling  preacher"  stationed  at 
Treddleston,  had  included  Mr.  Irwine  in  a  general  statement 
concerning  the  Church  clet^  in  the  surrounding  district, 
whom  he  described  as  men  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh 
and  the  pride  of  life;  hunting  and  shooting,  and  adorning 
their  own  honses ;  asking  what  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall 
we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  —  careless  of 
dispensing  the  bread  of  life  to  their  fiocks,  preaching  at  best 
but  a  carnal  and  soul-benumbing  morality,  and  trafficking  in 
the  souls  of  men  by  receiving  money  for  discharging  the  pas- 
toral ofBce  in  parishes  where  they  did  not  so  much  as  look  on 
the  faces  of  the  people  more  than  once  a  year.  The  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  too,  looking  into  parliamentary  reports  of  that 
period,  finds  honorable  members  zealous  for  the  Church,  and 
ontainted  with  any  sympathy  for  the  "tribe  of  canting  Meth- 
odists," making  statements  scarcely  less  melancholy  than  that 
of  Mr.  Boe.  And  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  Mr. 
Irwine  was  altogether  belied  by  the  generic  classificatioo  as- 
g^ed  him.  He  really  had  no  very  lofty  aims,  no  theological 
enthusiasm :  if  I  were  closely  questioned,  I  should  be  obliged 
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to  confess  that  he  felt  no  serious  alaimB  about  the  bohIb  of  his 
parishioners,  and  woald  have  thought  it  a  mere  loss  of  time 
to  talk  in  a  doctrinal  and  awakening  manner  to  old  '*  Feather 
Taft,"  or  eren  to  Chad  Cranage  the  hlackBmiUi.  If  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  theoretically,  be  would  perhapi 
have  said  that  the  only  healthy  form  religion  could  take  in 
such  minds  was  that  of  certain  dim  but  strong  emotions,  suf- 
fusing themeelTee  as  a  hallowing  influence  over  the  &mi]y 
aSectione  and  neighborly  duties.  He  thought  the  custom  of 
baptism  more  important  than  its  doctrine,  and  that  the  re- 
ligions benefite  the  peasant  drew  from  the  church  where  his 
fathers  worshipped  and  the  sacred  piece  of  turf  where  they  lay 
buried,  were  but  slightly  dependent  on  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  Liturgy  or  the  sermon.  Clearly  the  Rector  was  not 
what  is  called  in  these  days  an  "  earnest "  man :  be  was  fonder 
of  chnroh  history  than  of  divinity,  and  had  much  more  insight 
into  men's  characters  than  interest  iu  their  opinions;  he  was 
neither  laborious,  nor  obTioualy  self-denying,  nor  very  copious 
in  almsgiving,  and  bis  theology,  you  perceive,  was  lax.  His 
mental  palate,  indeed,  was  rather  pagan,  and  found  a  savori- 
nesa  iu  a  quotation  from  Sophocles  or  Theocritus  that  was 
quite  absent  from  any  text  in  Isaiah  or  Amos.  But  if  you 
feed  your  young  settor  on  raw  flesh,  how  can  you  wonder  at  its 
retaining  a  relish  for  nucooked  partridge  in  after-life?  and 
Mr.  Irwine's  recollections  of  young  enthusiasm  and  ambition 
were  all  associated  with  poetry  and  ethics  that  lay  aloof  from 
the  Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  plead,  for  I  have  an  affectionate 
partiality  towards  the  Rector's  memory,  that  he  was  not  vin- 
dictive—  and  some  philanthropists  have  been  so;  that  he  was 
not  intolerant— and  there  is  a  rumor  that  some  zealous  theo- 
logians have  not  been  altogether  free  from  that  blemish;  that 
although  he  would  probably  have  declined  to  give  his  body  to 
be  burned  in  any  public  cause,  and  was  far  from  bestowing  all 
his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  he  had  that  charity  which  has  some- 
times been  lacking  to  very  illnstrious  virtue  —  he  was  tender 
to  other  men's  failings,  and  unwilling  to  imputo  evil.  He  wur 
one  of  those  men,  and  they  are  not  the  commonest  of  whom 
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■re  ean  Icnow  the  best  only  by  following  them  away  from  the 
market-plnce,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit,  entering  with  them 
into  their  own  homes,  hearing  the  voice  with  which  they  speak 
to  the  young  and  aged  about  their  own  heaxthatone,  and  wit- 
nessing their  thoughtful  care  for  the  eveiy-day  wants  of  every- 
day companions,  who  take  all  their  kindness  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  and  not  as  a  subject  for  panegyric. 

Such  men,  happily,  have  lived  in  times  when  great  abuses 
Nourished,  and  have  sometimes  even  been  the  living  represen- 
tatives of  the  abuses.  That  is  a  thought  which  might  comfort 
OS  a  little  under  the  opposite  fact  —  that  it  is  better  some* 
times  not  to  follow  great  reformers  of  abuses  beyond  the 
threshold  of  their  homes. 

But  whatever  you  may  think  of  Mr.  Irwine  now,  if  you  had 
met  him  that  June  afternoon  riding  on  his  gray  coby  with  his 
dogs  running  beside  him  —  portly,  upright,  manly,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile  on  his  finely  turned  lips  as  he  talked  to  his 
dashing  young  companion  on  the  bay  mare,  you  must  have  felt 
that,  however  ill  he  harmonized  with  sound  theories  of  the 
Clerical  ofBce,  he  somehow  harmonized  extremely  well  with 
that  peaceful  landscape. 

See  them  in  the  bright  sunlight,  interrupted  every  now  and 
then  by  rolling  masses  of  cloud,  ascending  the  slope  from  the 
BroxtOD  side,  where  the  tall  gables  and  elms  of  the  rectory 
predominate  over  the  tiny  whitewashed  church.  They  will 
soon  be  in  the  parish  of  Hayslope ;  the  gray  churou-tower  and 
village  roofs  lie  before  them  to  the  left,  and  farther  on,  to  the 
righ^  they  can  just  see  the  chimneys  of  the  Hall  Farm. 


CHAPTER  TL 

THB     HAIiL    FABBL 

Ktidently  that  gate  is  never  opened:  for  the  long  grass 
and  the  great  hemlocks  grow  close  against  it ;  and  if  it  were 
opened,  it  is  so  rusty,  that  the  force  necessary  to  turn  it  on  its 
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hinges  ironld  be  likely  to  pull  dovn  the  Bquara  Btone-bmlt  pil- 
lars, to  the  detriment  of  the  two  stone  lionesses  which  grin 
with  a  doubtful  carnivorous  affability  above  a  coat  of  arms 
surmounting  each  of  the  pillars.  It  would  be  easy  enough,  by 
the  aid  of  the  nicks  in  the  stone  pillars,  to  climb  over  the 
brick  wall  with  its  smooth  stone  coping;  but  by  putting  ora 
eyes  dose  to  the  rusty  bars  of  the  gate,  we  can  see  the  bouse 
well  enough,  and  all  but  the  very  comers  of  the  grassy 
enclosure. 

It  is  a  very  fine  old  place,  of  red  brick,  softened  by  a  pale 
powdery  lichen,  which  has  dispersed  itself  with  happy  irreg- 
ularity, so  as  to  bring  the  red  brick  into  tenns  of  friendly 
companionship  with  the  limestone  ornaments  surrounding  the 
three  gables,  the  windows,  and  the  door-place.  But  the  win- 
dows are  patched  with  wooden  panes,  and  the  door,  I  think,  is 
like  the  gate  —  it  is  never  opened ;  bow  it  would  groan  and 
grate  against  the  stone  floor  if  it  were !  For  it  is  a '  solid, 
heavy,  handsome  door,  and  must  once  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  shutting  with  a  sonorous  bang  behind  a  liveried  lackey,  who 
bad  just  seen  his  master  and  roiBtress  off  the  grounds  in  a 
carriage  and  pair. 

But  at  present  one  might  fancy  the  house  in  the  early  stage 
of  a  dianoery  suit,  and  that  the  fruit  from  that  grand  double 
row  of  walnut-trees  on  the  right  hand  of  the  enclosure  would 
fall  and  rot  among  the  grass,  if  it  were  not  that  we  heard  the 
booming  bark  of  dogs  echoing  from  great  buildings  at  the 
back.  And  now  the  half-weaned  calves  that  have  been  shel- 
tering themselves  in  a  gorse-built  hovel  against  the  left-hand 
wall,  come  out  and  set  up  a  silly  answer  to  that  terrible  bark, 
doubtless  supposing  that  it  has  reference  to  buckets  of  milk. 

Yes,  the  house  must  be  inhabited,  and  we  will  see  by  whomj 
for  imagination  is  a  licensed  trespasser :  it  has  no  fear  of  dogs, 
but  may  climb  over  walls  and  peep  in  at  windows  with  im- 
punity. Put  your  face  to  one  of  the  glass  panes  in  the  right- 
hand  window :  what  do  you  see  ?  A  large  open  fireplace,  with 
rusty  dogs  in  it,  and  a  bare  boarded  floor;  at  the  far  end, 
fleeces  of  wool  stacked  up ;  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  some 
empty  oora-bags.    That  is  the  furniture  of  the  dining-room 
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And  what  through  the  left-hand  -window  ?  Sereral  clothes- 
horses,  a  pillion,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  an  old  box  wide  open, 
and  stuffed  full  of  coloi^ed  rags.  At  the  edge  of  this  box  there 
lies  a  great  wooden  doll,  which,  so  far  sa  mutilation  is  con* 
cemed,  bears  a  strong  teaemblance  to  the  finest  Greek  sculp- 
ture, and  especially  in  the  total  loss  of  its  nose.  Kear  it  there 
is  a  little  chair,  and  the  butt-end  of  a  boy's  leather  long-lashed 
whip. 

The  history  of  the  house  is  plain  now.  It  was  once  the  reei- 
dence  of  a  country  squire,  whose  family,  probably  dwindling 
down  to  mere  spinsterhood,  got  merged  in  the  more  territorial 
name  of  Donnithome.  It  was  once  the  Hall ;  it  is  now  the 
Hall  Farm.  Like  the  life  in  some  coast-town  that  was  once  a 
watering-place,  and  is  now  a  port,  where  the  genteel  streets 
are  silent  and  gTas3.grown,  and  the  docks  and  warehouses  busy 
and  resonant,  the  life  at  the  Hall  has  changed  its  focus,  and 
no  longer  radiates  from  the  parlor,  but  from  the  kitchen  and 
the  farmyard. 

Plenty  of  life  there  I  though  this  is  the  drowsiest  time  of 
the  yeai,  just  before  hay-harvest ;  and  it  is  the  drowsiest  time 
of  the  day  too,  for  it  is  close  upon  three  by  the  sun,  and  it  is 
half-past  three  by  Mrs.  Poyser's  handsome  eight-day  clock. 
But  there  is  always  a  stronger  sense  of  life  when  the  sun  is 
brilliant  after  rain ;  and  now  he  is  pouring  down  his  beams, 
and  making  sparkles  among  the  wet  straw,  and  lighting  up 
every  patch  of  vivid  green  moss  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  cow- 
shed, and  turning  even  the  muddy  water  that  is  hurrying  along 
the  channel  to  the  drain  into  a  minor  for  the  yellow-billed 
iucks,  who  are  seizing  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  drink 
ffith  as  much  body  in  it  as  possible.  There  is  quite  a  concert 
of  noises;  the  great  bull-dog,  chained  against  the  stables,  is 
thrown  into  furious  exasperation  ny  the  unwary  approach  of 
a  cock  too  near  the  mouth  of  his  kennel,  and  sends  forth  a 
thundering  bark,  which  is  answered  by  two  fox-hounds  shut 
np  in  the  opposite  cow-house ;  the  old  top-knotted  hens, 
scratching  with  their  chicks  among  the  straw,  set  up  a  sym- 
pathetic croaking  as  the  discomfited  cock  joins  them ;  a  bow 
with  her  brood,  all  very  muOt^  es  to  the  legs,  and  curled  as 
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to  the  tail,  throws  ia  some  deep  staccato  notes;  our  friends 
the  calves  are  bleating  from  the  home  croft;  and,  under  all,  a 
fine  ear  discerns  the  continuons  hum  of  human  voiceB. 

For  the  great  barn-doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  men 
are  busy  there  mending  the  harness,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Goby  the  "  whittaw,"  otherwise  saddler,  who 
entertains  them  with  the  latest  Treddleston  gossip.  It  is  cer- 
tainly rather  an  unfortunate  day  that  Alick,  the  shepherd,  has 
chosen  for  having  the  whittaws,  since  the  morning  turned  out 
so  wet;  and  Mrs.  Poyaer  has  spoken  her  mind  pretty  strongly 
as  to  the  dirt  which  the  extra  number  of  men's  sboee  brought 
into  the  house  at  dinner-time.  Indeed,  she  has  not  yet  re- 
covered her  equanimity  on  the  subject,  though  it  ie  now  nearly 
three  hours  since  dinner,  and  the  houee-floor  is  perfectly  clean 
again;  as  clean  ag  everything  else  in  that  wonderful  house- 
place,  where  the  only  chance  of  collecting  a  few  grains  of 
dust  would  be  to  climb  on  the  salt-coffer,  and  put  your  finger 
on  the  high  mantel-shelf  on  which  the  glittering  brass  candle- 
sticks are  enjoying  their  summer  sinecure;  for  at  this'time 
of  year,  of  course,  every  one  goes  to  bed  while  it  is  yet  light, 
or  at  least  light  enough  to  discern  the  outline  of  objects  after 
you  have  bruised  your  shins  against  them.  Surely  nowhere 
else  could  an  oak  clock-case  and  an  oak  table  have  got  to  such 
a  polish  by  the  band:  genuine  "  elbow  polish,"  as  Mrs.  Peyser 
called  it,  for  she  thanked  God  she  never  had  any  of  your  var- 
nished rubbish  in  her  bouse.  Hetty  Sorrel  often  took  the 
opportunity,  when  her  aunt's  back  was  turned,  of  looking  at 
the  pleasing  reflection  of  herself  in  those  polished  surfaces, 
for  the  oak  table  was  usually  turned  up  like  a  screen,  and 
was  more  for  ornament  than  for  nee;  and  she  could  see  her- 
self sometimes  in  the  great  round  pewter  dishes  that  were 
ranged  on  the  shelves  above  the  long  deal  dinner-table,  or  in 
the  hobs  of  the  grate,  which  always  shown  like  jasper. 

Everything  was  looking  at  its  brightest  at  this  moment,  for 
the  sun  shone  right  on  the  pewter  dishes,  and  from  their  re- 
flecting snrfeces  pleasant  jets  of  light  were  thrown  on  mellow 
oak  and  bright  brass;  —  and  on  a  still  pleasanter  object  than 
these;  for  some  of  the  rays  fell  on  Dinah's  finely  moulded 
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sbeelEf  and  lit  vp  her  pale  red  hair  to  aubarn,  as  she  bent  over 
the  heavy  household  linen  which  she  was  mending  for  her 
aunt.  Ho  scene  could  have  been  more  peaceful,  if  Mrs.  Pey- 
ser, who  was  iioning  a  fev  things  that  still  remained  from 
the  Monday's  wash,  had  not  been  tnakiug  a  fre<juent  clinking 
with  ber  iron,  and  moving  to  and  fro  whenever  she  wanted  it 
to  cool ;  canjing  the  keen  glance  of  her  blue-gray  eye  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dairy,  where  Hetty  was  making  up  the  but- 
ter, and  from  the  dairy  to  the  back-kitchen,  where  2fancy  waa 
takii^  the  piea  out  of  the  oven.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Poyser  waA  elderly  ot  shrewish  in  her  appearance ; 
she  was  a  good-looking  woman,  not  more  than  eight-and-thirty, 
of  fair  complexion  and  sandy  hair,  well-shapen,  light-footed; 
the  most  conspicuous  article  in  her  attire  was  an  ample  check* 
«r«d  linen  apron,  which  almost  covered  her  skirt;  and  nothing 
oould  be  plainer  or  less  noticeable  than  her  cap  and  gown,  for 
there  waa  no  weakness  of  which  she  was  less  tolerant  than 
feminine  vanity,  and  the  prcferenoe  of  ornament  to  utility. 
The  family  likeness  between  her  and  her  niece  Dinah  Morris, 
with  the  contrast  between  her  keenness  and  Dinah's  seraphio 
gentleness  of  expression,  might  have  Betved  a  painter  aa  an 
excellent  suggestion  for  a  Martha  and  Mary.  Their  eyes  were 
just  of  the  same  color,  but  a  striking  test  of  the  difference  in 
their  operation  was  seen  In  the  demeanor  of  Trip,  the  black' 
and-tau  terrier,  whenever  that  muoh-auspected  dog  unwarily 
exposed  himself  to  the  freezing  arctic  ray  of  Mrs.  Poyser'a 
glance.  Her  tongue  was  not  less  keen  than  her  eye,  and. 
whenever  a  damsel  came  within  esxshot,  seemed  to  take  up  aji 
nnfinished  lecture,  as  a  barrel-organ  takes  up  a  tune,  precisely 
at  the  point  where  it  had  left  off. 

The  fact  that  it  waa  chumiug-day  was  another  reason 
why  it  was  inconvenient  to  have  the  whittaws,  and  why,  con- 
sequently, Mrs,  Poyser  should  scold  Molly  the  housem^d  with 
unusual  severity.  To  all  appearance  Molly  had  got  through 
her  after-dinner  work  in  an  exemplary  manner,  had  "  cleaned 
herself  "  with  great  despatch,  and  now  came  to  ask,  Bubmi» 
sively,  if  she  should  sit  down  to  her  spinning  till  milking- 
time.    But  this  blameless  cooduot,  aooordituc  to  Mrs.  Poysei;, 
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shrouded  a  secret  indalgence  of  unbecoming  vislies,  vUoh  sna 
now  dragged  forth  and  held  np  to  ACoUy'e  view  with  catting 
ehjquence. 

"Spinning,  indeed!  It  isnt  spinning  as  yoa'd  be  at,  ITU 
be  bound,  and  let  you  have  your  own  way.  I  never  knew 
year  equals  for  gallowsness.  To  think  of  a  gell  o'  your  s^ 
wanting  to  go  and  sit  with  half-ardozen  men !  I  'd  ha'  beep 
ashamed  to  let  the  words  pass  over  my  lips  if  I'd  been  yo^ 
And  you,  as  have  been  here  ever  since  last  Miohaelmaa,  and  I 
hired  you  at  Treddles'on  stattitfl,  without  a  bit  o'  character— 
as  I  say,  you  might  be  grateful  to  be  hired  in  that  way  to  a 
respectable  place ;  and  you  knew  no  more  o'  what  belongs  to 
work  when  you  come  here  than  the  mawkin  i'  the  Seld.  As 
poor  a  two-fisted  thing  as  ever  I  saw,  you  know  you  was. 
Who  taught  you  to  acmb  a  floor,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Why,  you  'd  leave  the  dirt  in  heaps  i'  the  corners  —  anybody 
'ud  think  you'd  never  been  brought  ap  among  Christians. 
And  as  for  spinning,  why,  yaa've  wasted  as  much  as  your 
wage  i'  the  flax  you  've  spoiled  learning  to  spin.  And  you've 
a  right  to  feel  that,  and  not  to  go  about  as  gaping  and  as 
thoughtless  as  if  you  was  beholding  to  nobody.  Oomb  the 
wool  for  the  whittaws,  indeed !  That 's  what  you  'd  like  to  be 
doing,  is  it?  That's  the  way  with  you — that's  the  road  you'd 
all  like  to  go,  headlongs  to  ruin.  You're  never  easy  tUl  you  've 
got  some  sweetheart  as  is  as  b^  a  fool  as  yourself:  you  think 
you  '11  be  finely  oS  when  you  're  married,  I  dare  say,  and  have 
got  a  three-legged  stool  to  sit  on,  and  never  a  blanket  to  cover 
you,  and  a  bit  o'  oat-cake  for  your  dinner,  as  three  children 
are  a-snatehing  at." 

"  I'm  sure  I  donna  want  f  go  wi'  the  whlttaws,"  said  Molly, 
whimpering,  and  quite  overcome  by  this  Dantean  picture  of 
her  future,  "  on'y  we  allays  used  to  comb  the  wool  for  'n  at 
Mester  Ottley's ;  an'  so  I  just  asked  ye.  I  donna  want  to  set 
eyes  on  the  whittaws  again;  I  wish  I  may  never  stir  if  I  da" 

"Mr.  Ottley's,  indeed  I  It's  fine  talking  o'  what  you  did  at 
Hr.  Ottley's.  Your  missis  there  might  like  her  floors  dirted 
wi'  whittaws  for  what  I  know.  There 's  no  knowing  wha* 
people  wonna  like — sudijrtQrg  m  I  've  heard  of  1    I  never  bad 
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ft  gell  oome  into  mj  house  as  seemed  to  know  what  cleaning 
was ;  I  think  people  lire  like  p^,  for  my  part  And  as  to 
that  Bet^  as  was  dai^Tmaid  at  Trent's  before  she  come  to  me^ 
(be  'd  ha'  left  the  cheeses  without  turning  &oni  week's  end  to 
week's  end,  and  the  dairy  thralls,  I  m^ht  h&'  wrote  my  name 
on  'em,  when  I  come  down-stairs  after  my  illness,  as  the  doctor 
Baid  it  was  inflammation — it  was  a  mercy  I  got  well  of  it. 
And  to  think  o'  your  knowing  no  better,  Molly,  and  been  here 
agoing  i'  nine  months,  and  not  for  want  o'  talking  to,  neither 
— and  what  are  you  stanning  there  for,  like  a  jack  as  is  run 
down,  instead  o*  getting  your  wheel  out  7  You  're  a  rare  un 
for  sitting  down  to  your  work  a  little  while  after  it 's  time  to 
put  by." 

"  Mnnny,  my  iron  's  twite  told ;  pease  put  it  down  to 
warm." 

The  small  chirruping  Toioe  that  uttered  tlds  request  came 
from  a  little  sunny-haired  girl  between  three  and  four,  who, 
seated  on  a  high  chair  at  the  end  of  the  ironing-table,  was 
arduously  clutching  the  handle  of  a  miniatore  iron  with  her 
tiny  &t  fist,  and  ironing  rags  with  an  assiduity  that  required 
her  to  put  her  little  red  tongue  out  as  &r  as  anatomy  would 
allow. 

"Cold,  is  it,  my  darling?  Bless  your  sweet  bee  I"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
she  could  relapse  from  her  official  objurgatory  to  one  of  fond- 
ness or  of  friendly  converse.  "Kever  mindt  Mother's  done 
her  ironing  now.    She 's  going  to  put  the  ironing  things  away." 

«  Munny,  I  tould  'ike  to  do  into  de  bam  to  Tommy,  to  see  de 
whittawd." 

"  Kc^  no,  no ;  Totty  'ud  get  her  feet  wel^"  siud  Mrs.  Poyser, 
carrying  away  her  iron.  "  Bun  into  the  dairy  and  see  cousin 
Hetty  make  the  butter." 

"  I  tould  'ike  a  bit  o"  pum-take,"  rejoined  Totty,  who  seemed 
to  be  provided  with  several  relays  of  requests;  at  the  same 
timc^  taking  the  opportunity  of  her  momentary  leisore  to 
pint  her  fing«rs  into  a  bowl  of  starch,  and  drag  it  down,  so  as 
to  empty  t^  cootenta  with  tolexaUe  completeness  on  to  tbt 
innun|p«heeb 
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"Did  eret  anybody  see  the  like?"  scieamed  Hts.  FoyBei^ 
mimiQgr  towards  the  table  when  her  eye  had  fallea  on  the  blue 
•treUD.  "  The  child 's  Bllays  i'  miachief  if  your  back 's  turned 
a  minute     What  shall  I  do  to  you,  you  naughty,  naughty  gell  f '' 

Totty,  however,  had  descended  from  hei  ohair  with  great 
swiftness,  and  was  already  iu  retreat  towards  the  dairy  with  a 
sort  of  waddling  run,  and  an  amount  of  fat  ou  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  whiob  made  ber  look  like  the  metamorphosis  of  a  white 
locking-pig. 

The  starch  having  been  wiped  np  by  Molly's  help,  and  the 
ironing  apparatus  put  by,  Mrs.  Foyser  took  up  her  knittan^^ 
which  always  lay  ready  at  band,  and  was  the  work  she  Uked 
best,  because  she  could  carry  it  on  automatically  as  she  walked 
to  and  fro.  Bat  now  she  came  and  eat  down  opposite  Dinah, 
whom  she  looked  at  in  a  meditative  way,  as  ehe  knitted  bet 
gray  worsted  stocking. 

"  You  look  th'  image  &  your  aont  Judith,  Dinah,  when  yon 
sit  arsewing.  I  could  almost  fancy  it  was  thirty  years  back, 
and  I  was  a  little  gell  at  home,  lookit^  at  Judith  as  she  sat 
at  her  work,  after  she  'd  done  the  bouse  up ;  only  it  was  a  little 
cottage,  father's  was,  and  not  a  Ing  rambling  house  as  gets 
dirty  i'  one  comer  as  fast  aa  you  clean  it  in  another ;  but  for 
all  that,  I  could  fancy  yon  was  your  aunt  Judith,  only  her 
hmi  was  a  deal  darker  than  yours,  and  she  was  stouter  and 
broader  1'  the  shoulders.  Judith  and  me  allays  hui^  together, 
though  she  had  fluch  queer  ways,  but  your  mother  and  her 
never  oould  agree.  Ah  t  your  mother  little  thought  as  she  'd 
have  a  daughter  jost  cut  out  after  the  very  pattern  o'  Judith, 
.nd  leave  ber  an  orphan,  too,  for  Judith  to  take  oate  on, 
and  farii^  up  with  a  spoon  when  she  was  in  the  graTeyard  at 
Stonitoo.  I  allays  eald  that  o'  Judith,  as  she  'd  bear  a  pound 
weight  any  day,  to  save  anybody  else  carrying  a  ounce.  And 
she  was  Jost  the  same  from  the  first  o*  my  remembering  her ; 
it  made  no  difFetenoe  in  her,  as  I  could  see,  when  she  took  to 
the  Methodists,  only  she  talked  a  bit  different,  and  wore  t 
different  sort  o'  eap;  but  she  'd  never  in  her  life  spent  a  pen^y 
on  herself  more  than  keeping  herself  decent" 

*'&he  waaableased  wgrnaUf"  said  Dinah;  "God  had  givsoit 
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bar  ft  loving,  telf-forgetting  natnre,  and  he  perfected  it  ^J 
gnce.  And  ahe  waa  very  fond  of  ;od  too,  aaiit  Baobel.  I  've 
*ftea  heard  her  talk  of  you  ia  the  same  sort  of  way.  When 
ne  had  that  bad  iUnees,  and  I  was  only  eleven  yean  old, 
B^  need  to  eay,  '  You  '11  have  a  friend  on  earth  in  your  aont 
Bachel,  if  I  'm  taken  from  yon;  f or  she  ha«  a  kiui  bsart;'  and 
I  'n  enre  I  're  fonnd  it  bo," 

"I  don't  know  how,  child;  anybody  'ud  be  onnning  to  do 
anything  for  you,  I  think;  yon  're  like  the  birds  o'  tb'  air,  and 
live  nobody  knows  how.  I'd  ha'  been  glad  to  b«bave  to  ;ou 
like  a  mother's  sister,  if  you  'd  oome  and  lire  i'  this  coiwU'y, 
where  there  'a  some  shelter  and  Tictoal  for  man  and  hea4,  and 
folkB  don't  live  on  the  naked  hills,  like  pooltrjr  A-acxfttchixig 
on  a  gravel  bonk.  And  then  you  might  get  married  to  eome 
decent  man,  and  there  'd  be  plenty  ready  to  have  you,  if  you  'd 
only  leave  o&  that  preaching,  as  is  ten  times  worse  than  any- 
thing yonr  aunt  Jadith  ever  did.  And  even  if  you  'd  marry 
Seth  Bede,  as  ie  a  poor  wool-gathering  Methodist,  and  's  never 
like  to  have  a  penny  beforehand,  I  know  your  uncle  'ud  help 
yon  with  a  pig,  and  very  like  a  cow,  for  he 's  allays  been  good- 
natnr'd  to  my  kin,  for  all  they  're  poor,  and  made  'em  welcome 
to  the  house;  and  'ud  do  for  you,  I  '11  be  bound,  as  much  as 
ever  be  'd  do  for  Hetty,  though  she  's  his  own  niece.  And 
there  's  linen  in  the  bonse  as  I  could  well  spare  you,  for  I  've 
got  lots  o'  sheeting  and  table-clothtDg,  and  towelling,  as  is  n't 
made  up.  There 's  a  piece  o'  sheeting  I'could  give  you  as  that 
squinting  Kitty  spun  — she  was  a  rare  girl  to  spin,  for  all  she 
aqninted,  and  the  children  could  n't  abide  her;  and,  you  know, 
tbe  spinning  's  going  on  constant,  and  there  'a  new  linen  wove 
twice  as  fast  as  tlie  old  wears  out.  But  where  's  the  nse  o' 
talking,  if  ye  wonna  be  persuaded,  and  settle  down  like  any 
other  woman  in  her  senses,  istead  o'  wearing  yourself  ont- 
with  walking  and  preaching,  and  giving  away  every  penny  you 
get,  BO  as  you  've  nothing  saved  againat  sickness;  and  all  the 
things  you  've  got  i'  the  world,  I  verily  believe,  'ud  go  into  a 
bundle  no  bigger  nor  a  double  cheese.  And  all  because  you  've 
got  notions  i'  your  head  about  religion  more  nor  what  'a  i'  the 
Catechism  and  the  Prayer-book." 
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"  But  Dot  tnoie  than  what 's  in  the^Bible,  aunt,"  sud  Dinah, 

"Yea,  and  the  Bible  too,  for  that  matter,"  Mrs.  Poyser  re- 
joined, rather  eharply ;  "  else  why  ebould  n't  them  as  know 
best  what 's  in  the  Bible  —  the  parsons  and  people  as  have  got 
nothing  to  do  but  leam  it  —  do  the  same  as  you  do  ?  But,  £>r 
the  matter  o'  that,  if  everybody  wa«  to  do  like  you,  the  world 
must  come  to  a  standstill ;  for  if  everybody  tried  to  do  without 
house  and  borne,  and  with  poor  eating  and  drinking,  asd  was 
allays  talking  as  we  most  despise  the  things  o'  the  world,  as 
yon  say,  I  should  like  to  knov  where  the  pick  o'  the  stock, 
and  the  corn,  and  the  best  new-milk  cheeses  'ud  have  to 
go.  Everybody  'ud  be  wanting  bread  made  o'  tail  ends,  and 
everybody  'ud  be  running  after  everybody  else  to  preach  to 
'em,  istead  o'  bringing  up  their  families,  and  laying  by  against 
a  bad  harvest  It  stands  to  sense  as  that  can't  be  the  right 
religion." 

"Nay,  dear  aunt,  you  never  heard  me  say  that  all  people 
are  called  to  forsake  their  work  and  their  families.  It 's  quite 
right  the  land  should  be  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  the  precious 
com  stored,  and  the  things  of  this  life  cared  for,  and  right  that 
people  should  rejoice  in  their  &iiiilies,  and  provide  for  them, 
so  that  this  is  done  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  soul's  wants  while  they  are  caring  for 
the  body.  We  can  all  be  servants  of  Ood  wherever  our  lot  is 
cast,  but  he  gives  na  difFerent  sorts  of  work,  according  as  he 
fits  us  for  it  and  calls  us  to  it.  I  can  no  more  help  spending 
my  life  in  trying  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  souls  of  others,  than 
you  could  help  running  if  you  heard  little  Totty  crying  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house ;  the  voice  would  go  to  your  heart,  you 
would  think  the  dear  child  was  in  trouble  or  in  dai^r,  and  you 
could  n't  rest  without  running  to  help  her  and  comfort  her." 

'<Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rising  and  walking  towards  the 
door,  "  I  know  it  'ud  be  just  the  same  if  I  waa  to  talk  to  you 
for  hours.  You  'd  make  me  the  same  answer,  at  th'  end.  I 
might  as  welL  talk  to  the  running  brook,  and  tell  it  to  stan' 
stilL" 

The  causeway  outside  the  kitchen  door  was  dry  enough  now 
for  Mrs.  Poyser  to  stand  th^  quite  pleasantly  and  see  what 
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#aa  going  on  in  the  yard,  the  gray  worsted  stocking  making  a 
Mteady  progress  in  lier  hands  all  the  while.  But  she  had  not 
teeo  standing  there  more  than  five  minutes  befote  she  came 
ii  again,  and  said  to  Qinah,  in  rather  a  flurried,  awe-stricken 
tose  — 

"  If  there  is  n't  Captain  Donnithome  and  Mr.  Irwiae  a- 
comii^  into  the  yard  I  I  '11  lay  my  life  they  're  come  to  speak 
ibom  youT  preaching  on  the  Green,  Dinah ;  it  'a  you  must 
answer  'em,  for  I  'm  dumb.  I  've  said  enough  a'ready  about 
your  bringing  eneh  disgrace  upo'  your  uncle's  family.  I 
would  n't  ha'  minded  if  you  'd  been  Mr.  Poyser's  own  niece  — 
folks  must  put  up  wi'  their  own  kin,  aa  they  put  up  wi'  their 
own  noses  —  it 's  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  to  think  of 
a  niece  o"  mine  being  cause  o'  my  husband's  being  turned  out  of 
bis  farm,  and  me  brought  him  no  f ortin  but  my  sarins  —  " 

"Nay,  dear  aunt  Bachel,"  said  Dinah  gently,  "you've  no 
cause  for  such  fears.  I  've  strong  assurance  that  no  evil  will 
happen  to  you  and  my  uncle  and  the  children  from  anything 
I  're  done.    I  did  n't  preach  without  direction." 

"Direction!  I  know  very  well  what  yon  mean  by  direc- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Poyser,  Inutting  in  a  rapid  and  agitated  man* 
ner.  "  When  there 's  a  bigger  maggot  than  usial  in  your  head 
you  call  it  'direction;'  and  then  nothing  can  stir  you  — 
you  look  like  the  statty  o'  the  outside  o'  Treddles'on  church, 
a-starin'  and  a-smilin'  whether  it 's  fair  weather  or  foul.  I 
hanua  common  patience  with  you." 

By  this  time  the  two  gentlemen  had  reached  the  paJings, 
and  had  got  down  from  their  horses  :  it  was  plain  they  meant 
'JO  come  in.  Mrs.  Poyser  advanced  to  the  door  to  meet  them, 
curtsying  low,  and  trembling  between  anger  with  Dinah  and 
anxiety  to  conduct  herself  with  perfect  propriety  on  the  occa- 
sion. For  in  those  days  the  keenest  of  bucolic  minds  felt  a 
whispering  awe  at  the  sight  of  the  gentry,  such  as  of  old  men 
felt  when  they  stood  on  tiptoe  to  watch  the  gods  passing  by 
in  tall  human  shape. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Poyser,  how  are  yon  after  this  stormy  mora- 
le?" said  l&r.  Irwiue,  with  hia  stately  cordiality.  "  Our  feet 
are  quite  dry ;  we  shall  not  soil  jour  beautiful  floor." 
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"  Oh,  sir,  don't  nendon  it,"  said  Mrs.  PojBer.  "  fflU  yo« 
and  the  Captain  please  to  walk  into  the  parlor  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  Captais, 
looking  e^erly  round  the  kitchen,  as  if  his  eye  were  seekiii^ 
something  it  could  not  find.  "I  delight  in  your  kitchen.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  ohumii^  room  I  knov.  I  should  Tike 
every  farmer's  wife  to  oome  and  look  at  it  for  a  pattern," 

"  Oh,  you  're  pleased  to  say  so,  sir.  Pray  take  a  aeat,"  taid 
Mrs.  Poyser,  relieved  a  little  by  this  compliment  and  th«  Ca|^ 
tain's  evident  good-humor,  but  stiU  glancing  anxiously  at 
Mi.  Irwine,  who,  she  aav,  vu  looking  at  Dinah  and  advan- 
cing towards  her. 

"Poyser  is  not  at  home,  is  he  ?  "  said  Captain  Donnithone, 
seating  himself  where  he  eonld  see  along  the  short  passage  to 
the  open  dairy-door. 

"  Ko,  sir,  he  is  n't ;  ha  'a  gone  to  Kosseter  to  see  Mr.  West^ 
the  factor,  about  the  wool.  Bnt  there 's  father  i'  the  bam,  sir. 
If  be  'd  be  of  any  use." 

"No,  thank  you  J  I'll  just  look  at  the  whelps  and  leave  a 
massage  about  them  with  your  shepherd.  I  must  come  another 
day  and  see  your  husband ;  I  want  to  have  a  oonsoltation  with 
him  about  horses.  Do  yoa  know  when  he  'a  likely  to  be  at 
liberty  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  you  can  hardly  miss  him,  exoept  it'3  0"rred. 
dles'on  market^lay — that's  of  a  Friday,  you  know.  For  if 
he 's  anywhere  on  the  farm  we  can  send  for  him  in  a  minuta. 
If  we  'd  got  rid  o'  the  Scantlands  we  should  have  no  outlying 
fields ;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  it,  for  if  ever  anything  happens 
he 's  snre  to  be  gone  to  the  Scantlanda.  Things  allays  happen 
Bo  contrairy,  if  they  've  a  chance ;  and  it 's  an  unnaf  ral  thing 
to  have  one  bit  o'  your  farm  in  one  county  and  all  the  rett  in 
another," 

"Ah,  the  Scantlands  would  go  muoh  better  with  Ghojfle'a 
farm,  especially  as  he  wants  dairy -land  and  yon  've  got  plenty. 
I  think  yours  is  the  prettiest  farm  on  the  estate,  though;  and 
do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser,  if  I  were  goir^  to  marry  and  sebtle, 
I  shoold  be  tempted  to  turn  yoa  out,  and  do  up  this  fine  old 
house,  and  turn  &nnei  myself." 
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"  Ob,  sir,"  sitid  Mrs.  Foyser,  rather  alarmed,  "  yoa  would  n't 
like  it  at  all.  As  for  farming,  it  'b  putting  money  into  youx 
pcoket  wi'  your  ri^t  hand  and  fetching  it  out  vi'  yom  left.  As 
fut  afi  I  can  see,  it 's  raising  viotaal  for  other  folks,  and  just  get- 
ting a  mouthful  for  yourself  and  your  children  as  yoa  go  along, 
^otas  you'd  be  like  a  poor  man  as  irants  to  get  his  bread :  you 
30uld  afford  to  lose  as  much  money  as  you  liked  i'  farming; 
out  it's  poor  fun  losing  money,  I  should  think,  though  I  under- 
itan.'  it 's  what  the  great  folks  i'  Ijondon  play  at  more  than  any- 
thing. For  my  husband  heard  at  market  as  Lord  Dacey's  eldest 
son  had  lost  thousands  upo'  thousands  to  the  Prince  o"  Wales, 
and  they  say  my  lady  was  going  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  pay  for 
him.  But  you  know  more  about  that  than  I  do,  sir.  But,  as 
for  farming,  sir,  1  oanna  think  as  you  'd  like  it ;  and  this  house 
—  the  draughts  in  it  are  enoi^^h  to  out  you  through,  and  it 's 
my  opinion  the  floors  upstairs  are  very  rotten,  and  the  rats  i' 
the  cellaf  are  beyond  anything." 

"Why,  that's  a  terrible  picture,  Mrs.  Poyser.  I  think  I 
should  be  doing  yon  a  service  to  turn  you  out  of  such  a  placj- 
But  there 's  no  chance  of  that.  I  'm  not  likely  to  settle  for  tl« 
next  twenty  years,  tUl  I  'm  a  stout  gentleman  of  forty ;  and 
my  grandfather  would  never  consent  to-  part  with  such  good 
tenants  as  you." 

"Well,  sir,  if  he  thinks  so  well  o'  Mr.  Poyser  for  a  tenant* 
I  wish  you  could  put  in  a  word  for  him  to  allow  us  some  naw 
gates  for  the  Five  closes,  for  my  husband 's  been  asking  snd  aek< 
ing  till  he 's  tired,  and  to  think  o  'what  ho 's  done  for  the  farm, 
^nd  's  never  had  a  penny  allowed  him,  be  the  times  bad  or  good. 
And  as  I  've  said  to  my  husband  often  and  often,  I  'm  sure  if 
the  Captain  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  wouldn't  be  so. 
Not  as  I  wish  to  speak  disrespectful  o'  them  as  have  got  the 
power  i'  their  hands,  but  it 's  more  than  flesh  and  blood  'nil 
bear  sometimes,  to  be  toiling  and  striving,  and  up  early  and 
down  late,  and  hwdly  sleeping  a  wink  when  you  lie  down  foi 
thinking  as  the  cheese  may  swell,  or  the  cows  may  slip  their 
cal^  or  the  wheat  may  grow  green  again  i'  the  sheaf  —  and 
after  all,  at  th'  end  o'  the  year,  It  'a  like  as  if  you  'd  been 
cooking  a  feast  and  had  got  the  smell  of  it  for  yoox  pains." 
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Mrs.  Poyser,  once  launched  into  convereation,  always  sailed 
along  without  any  check  from  her  preliminary  awe  of  the  gen- 
try. The  confidence  she  felt  in  her  own  powers  of  ezpoeitioo 
was  a  motive  force  that  overcame  all  resistance. 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  should  only  do  harm  instead  of  good,  if  I 
were  to  speak  about  the  gates,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  Captain, 
"though  I  assure  yoa  there's  no  man  on  the  estate  I  would 
sooner  say  a  word  for  than  your  husband.  I  know  his  farm  is 
in  better  order  than  any  other  within  ten  miles  of  us ;  and  as 
for  the  kitchen,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  I  don't  believe  there 's 
one  in  the  kingdom  to  beat  it.  By  the  l^e,  I  've  never  seen 
your  dairy :  I  must  see  your  dairy,  Mrs.  Poyser." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  'a  not  fit  for  you  to  go  in,  for  Hetty 's  in  the 
middle  o'  making  the  butter,  for  the  churning  was  thrown  late, 
and  I'm  quite  ashamed."  This  Mrs.  Poyser  said  blushing 
and  believing  that  the  Captain  was  really  interested  in  her 
milk-pans,  and  would  adjust  his  opinion  of  her  to  the  appear^ 
ance  of  her  dairy. 

"  Oh,  I've  no  doubt  it 's  in  capital. order.  Take  me  in,"  said 
the  Captain,  himself  leading  the  way,  while  Mrs.  Poyser 
followed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  DAIBT. 

The  dairy  was  certainly  worth  looking  at :  it  was  a  scene  to 
sicken  for  with  a  sort  of  calenture  in  hot  and  dusty  streets  — 
such  coolness,  such  purity,  such  fresh  fragrance  of  new-pressed 
cheese,  of  firm  butter,  of  wooden  vessels  perpetually  bathed  in 
pure  water ;  such  soft  coloring  of  red  earthenware  and  creamy 
surfaces,  brown  wood  and  polished  tin,  gray  limestone  and  rioh 
orange-red  rust  on  the  iron  weights  and  hooks  and  hinges. 
But  one  gets  only  a  confused  notion  of  these  details  when  they 
surround  a  distractingly  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  standing  on 
little  pattens  and  rounding  her  dimpled  arm  to  lift  a  pound 
of  butter  out  of  the  soale. 
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Hetty  blushed  a  deep  roB&«olor  whea  Captain  DoDnithorne 
entered  tlie  dairy  and  spoke  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  a  dia- 
tressed  blush,  for  it  was  inwreatbed  with  smiles  and  dimples, 
and  witb  spatkles  from  under  long  civled  dark  eyelashes ;  ana 
while  her  aunt  was  discoursing  to  him  about  the  limited 
amount  of  milk  that  was  to  be  spared  for  butter  and  cheese 
Bo  long  as  the  caljes  were  not  all  weaned,  and  a  lar^  quantity 
but  inferior  quality  of  milk  yielded  by  the  shoit-hom,  which 
had  been  bought  on  experiment,  together  with  other  matters 
which  must  be  interesting  to  a  young  geutleman  who  vould 
one  day  be  a  landlord,  Hetty  tossed  and  patted  her  pound  of 
butter  with  quito  a  self-possessed,  coquettish  air,  slyly  con- 
scious that  no  turn  of  her  head  was  lost. 

There  are  various  orders  of  beauty,  oaosing  men  to  make 
fools  of  themseWes  in  various  styles,  from  the  desperate  to 
the  sheepish ;  but  there  is  one  order  of  beauty  which  seems 
made  to  torn  the  heads  not  only  of  men,  but  of  all  intelligent 
mammals,  even  of  women.  It  is  a  beauty  like  that  of  kittens, 
01  very  small  downy  ducks  making  gentle  rippling  noises  with 
their  soft  bills,  or  babies  just  beginning  to  toddle  and  to 
engage  in  conscious  mischief  —  a  beauty  with  which  you  can 
never  be  angry,  but  that  you  feel  ready  to  crush  for  inability 
to  compr^end  the  state  of  mind  into  which  it  throws  you. 
Hetty  Sorrel's  was  that  sort  of  beauty.  Her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Foyser,  who  professed  to  despise  all  personal  attractions,  and 
intended  to  be  the  severest  of  mentors,  continually  gazed  at 
Hetty's  charms  by  the  sly,  fascinated  in  spite  of  herself; 
and  after  administering  such  a  scolding  as  naturally  flowed 
from  her  anxiety  to  do  well  by  her  husband's  niece  — who 
had  no  mother  of  her  own  to  scold  her,  poor  thing !  —  she 
would  often  confess  to  her  husband,  when  they  were  safe  out 
of  hearii^,  that  she  firmly  believed,  "  the  naughtier  the  little 
hussy  behaved,  the  prettier  she  looked." 

It  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Hetty's  cheek  was 
like  a  rose-petal,  that  dimples  played  about  her  pouting  lips, 
that  her  large  dark  eyes  hid  a  soft  roguishness  under  their 
long  lashes,  and  that  her  curly  hair,  though  all  pushed  back 
Bitder  her  round  cap  while  i^e  was  at  weak,  sUM  back  in 
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dark  delicate  rin^  on  her  forebead,  and  abont  ber  vhite 
shell-like  ears;  it  is  of  little  nse  lor  me  to  aay  how  loTel;  was 
the  contour  of  her  piiik<and- white  neckerchief;  tucked  into  her 
low  plum-colored  stuff  bodice,  or  how  the  liDen  butter-making 
apron,  with  its  bib,  aeemed  a  thing  to  be  imitated  in  silk  b; 
duchesaeB,  since  it  fell  in  ench  charming  lines,  or  bow  her 
brown  stockings  and  thick-soled  buckled  shoes  lost  all  that 
clumsiness  which  they  must  certainly  have  had  when  empty 
of  her  foot  and  ankle;  —  of  little  use,  nnlees  you  have  seen 
%  woman  who  affected  yon  as  Hetty  affected  her  beholders, 
for  otherwise,  though  you  might  Conjure  up  the  image  of  a 
lovely  woman,  she  would  not  in  the  least  resemble  that  dis- 
tracting kitten-like  maiden.  I  might  mention  all  the  divine 
Dhanns  of  a  bright  spring  day,  but  if  you  had  never  in  your 
life  utterly  forgotten  yourself  in  straining  your  eyes  after  the 
mounting  lark,  or  in  wandering  through  the  still  lanes  when 
the  fresh-opened  blossoms  fill  them  with  a  sacred  silent  beauty 
like  that  of  fretted  aisles,  where  would  bo  the  use  of  my  deacrip- 
tiye  catalogue  P  I  could  never  make  you  know  what  I  meant 
by  a  bright  spring  day,  Hetty's  was  a  spring-tide  beauty; 
it  was  the  beauty  of  young  frisking  things,  round-limbed, 
gamboling,  circumventing  you  by  a  false  air  of  innocence  — 
the  innocence  of  a  young  star-browed  calf,  for  example,  that, 
being  inclined  for  a  promenade  out  of  bounds,  leads  you  a 
severe  steeple-chase  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  only  comes  to 
a  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  bog. 

And  they  are  the  prettiest  attitudes  and  movements  into 
which  a  pretty  girl  is  thrown  in  making  up  butter  —  tossing 
movements  that  give  a  charming  curve  to  the  arm,  and  a 
sideward  inclination  of  the  round  white  neck;  little  patting 
and  rolling  movements  with  the  palm  of  the  band,  and  nice 
adaptations  and  finishings  which  cannot  at  all  be  effected 
without  a  great  play  of  the  pouting  mouth  and  the  dark  eyes. 
And  then  the  butter  itself  seems  to  communicate  a  tresh 
charm — it  is  so  pure,  ao  sweet-scented;  it  is  turned  off  the 
mould  with  such  a  beautiful  firm  surface,  like  marble  in  a 
pale  yellow  light!  Moreover,  Hetty  was  particularly  clever 
at  making  up  the  butter;  it  was  the  one  performance  of  hers 
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that  her  aunt  flowed  to  pwa  without  Bevero  criticism;  bo 
she  handled  it  with  all  the  graoe  that  belongs  to  moBtery. 

"  I  hope  yoa  will  be  ready  for  »  groat  holiday  on  the  30th 
of  July,  Mrs-  Poyaor,"  said  (Japtwu  Donnithome,  when  he 
had  Bufficiently  admired  the  dairy,  uid  given  Hveral  im- 
proYised  opioioDS  on  Swede  tnroipB  aod  Bhort-homa.  "You 
know  what  iB  to  happen  then,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  be 
one  of  the  gamU  who  oome  earlieat  and  leave  latest.  Will 
you  promise  me  yonr  hand  for  two  d&nces,  Mias  Hetty  ?  If 
I  don't  get  your  promise  now,  I  know  I  shall  hardly  hare  a 
chanoe,  for  all  tho  smart  yonng  farmers  will  take  care  to 
secure  you." 

Hetty  smiled  and  blushed,  bat  before  she  oould  answer, 
Mrs.  Poyser  interposed,  scandalized  at  the  mere  suggestion 
that  the  young  squire  could  be  excluded  by  any  meaner 
partners. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  very  kind  to  take  that  notice  of  her. 
And  I'm  sure,  whenever  you're  pleesed  to  dance  with  her, 
ahe'U  be  proud  and  thankful,  if  she  stood  still  all  the  rest 
o'th'  evening." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  that  would  be  too  wuel  to  all  the  other  young 
fellows  who  can  dance.  But  you  will  promise  me  two  dances, 
won't  you  ? "  the  Captain  continued,  determined  to  moke 
Hetty  look  at  him  and  speak  to  him. 

Hetty  dropped  the  prettiest  little  curtsy,  and  stole  a  half- 
shy,  half-coquettish  glance  at  him  as  she  said  — 

"Yes,  thank  joo,  sir." 

"And  yoa  must  bring  all  yonr  children,  yon  know,  Mra 
Poyser ;  your  little  Tottj,  as  well  as  the  boys.  I  want  all 
the  youngest  children  on  the  estate  to  be  there  —  all  those 
who  will  be  fine  young  men  and  women  when  J  'm  a  bald  old 
fellow." 

"Ob  dear,  air,  that  'ull  be  a  long  time  first,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  quite  overcoTOa  at  the  young  squire's  speaking  so 
lightly  of  hirppftlf,  and  thinking  how  her  husband  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  hei  reoount  this  remarkable  specimen 
of  high-bom  hnroor.  The  Captain  was  thought  to  be  "  very 
full  of  his  jokea,"  and  waa  a  great  fiivorite  throughout  the 
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estate  on  acconnt  of  his  free  manners.  Eyerj  tenant  was 
quile  finre  things  would  be  different  when  the  reins  got  into 
bis  hands  —  there  was  to  be  a  millennial  a,bundance  of  new 
gates,  allowances  of  lime,  and  returns  of  ten  per  cent. 

"  But  where  ia  Totty  to4ay  ?  "  he  said.     "  I  want  to  see  ber." 

"Where  u  the  little  an,  Hetty  ?"  said  Mrs.  PoyBei  "Sha 
came  in  here  not  long  ^o." 

"I  don't  know.  She  went  into  the  brewhonse  to  Naacy,  1 
think." 

The  proud  mother,  nnahle  to  resist  the  temptation  to  show 
ber  Totty,  passed  at  once  into  the  back-kitchen  in  search  ot 
ber,  not,  however,  without  misgivings  lest  something  Bbould 
have  happened  to  render  her  person  and  attire  unfit  for 
presentation. 

"  And  do  you  cany  the  butter  to  market  when  you  've  made 
it  ?  "  said  the  Captain  to  Hetty,  meanwhile. 

"  Oh  no,  sir  \  not  when  it 's  so  heavy :  I  'm  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  it.    Alick  takes  it  on  horseback." 

"No,  I'm  sure  your  pretty  arms  were  never  meant  for  such 
heavy  weights.  But  you  go  out  a  walk  sometimes  these  pleas- 
ant evenings,  don't  you  ?  Why  don't  you  have  a  walk  in  the 
Chase  sometimes,  now  it 's  so  green  and  pleasant  ?  I  hardly 
ever  see  you  anywhere  except  at  home  and  at  church." 

"Aunt  doesn't  like  me  to  go  a-walking  only  when  I'm 
going  somewhere,"  said  Hetty.  "But  I  go  through  the  Chase 
sometimes." 

"  And  don't  you  ever  go  to  see  Mrs.  Best,  the  housekeeper  ? 
I  think  I  saw  you  once  in  the  housekeeper'a  room." 

"It  is  n't  Mrs.  Best,  it's  Mrs.  Pomfret,  the  lady's  maid,  as  I 
go  to  see.  She 's  teaching  me  tent-stitch  and  the  lace-mending. 
I  'm  going  to  tea  with  her  to-morrow  afternoon." 

The  reason  why  there  had  been  space  for  this  tSte-A4ete  can 
only  be  known  by  looking  into  the  back-kitchen,  where  Totty 
had  been  discovered  rubbing  a  stray  blue-bag  i^inst  her  nose, 
and  in  the  same  moment  allowing  some  liberal  indigo  drops  ta 
fall  on  her  afternoon  pinafore.  But  now  she  appeared  holding 
ber  mother's  hand — the  end  of  her  round  nose  rather  shiny 
from  a  recent  and  hurried  application  of  soap  and  water. 
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*'Here  alio  is  I "  s^d  the  Captain,  lifting  her  np  and  Betting 
ber  on  the  low  stone  shelf.  "Here's  Tottyl  By  the  by, 
That  'a  her  other  name  ?    She  was  n't  christened  Totty." 

"Oh,  sir,  wft  call  her  sadly  oat  of  her  name.  Charlotte's 
her  christened  same.  It 's  a  name  i'  Mr.  Poyser'a  family :  Ms 
grandmother  was  named  Charlotte.  But  we  began  with  call- 
ing her  Lott^,  and  now  it  'a  got  to  Totty.  To  be  Buie  it 's 
more  like  a  name  for  a  d<%  than  a  Christian  child." 

"  Totty 's  a  capital  name.  Why,  she  looks  like  a  Totty. 
Has  ebe  got  a  pocket  on  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  feeling  in  his 
own  waistcoat  pockets. 

Totty  immediately  with  great  gravity  lifted  ap  her  frock,  and 
showed  a  tiny  pink  pocket  at  present  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

"  It  dot  notin  in  it,"  she  said,  as  she  looked  down  at  it  very 
earnestly. 

"No  I  what  a  pityt  such  a  pretty  pocket  Well,  I  think 
I  're  got  some  things  in  mine  that  will  make  a  pretty  jingle  in 
it.  Yes  I  I  declare  I  're  got  five  little  round  silver  things,  and 
hear  what  a  pretty  noise  they  make  in  Totty's  pink  pocket." 
Here  he  shook  the  pocket  with  the  five  sixpences  in  it,  and 
Totty  showed  her  teeth  and  wrinkled  her  nose  in  great  glee ; 
but,  divining  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  by  staying, 
she  jumped  off  the  shelf  and  ran  away  to  jingle  her  pocket  in 
the  hearing  of  Nancy,  while  her  mother  called  after  her,  "  Oh 
for  shame,  you  naughty  gelll  not  to  thank  the  Captain  for 
what  he's  given  you.  I'm  sure,  sir,  it's  very  kind  of  you; 
bat  she's  spoiled  shameful;  her  father  won't  have  her  said 
nay  in  anything,  and  there's  no  managing  her.  It's  being  the 
youngest,  and  th'  tmly  gell." 

"Oh,  she's  a  funny  little  fatty;  I  wouldn't  have  her  differ- 
ent. But  I  must  be  going  now,  for  I  suppose  the  Eector  is 
waiting  for  me." 

With  a  "good-by,"  a  bright  glance,  and  a  bow  to  Hetty, 
Arthur  left  the  dairy.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  imagining  him- 
self waited  for.  The  Bector  had  been  so  much  interested  in 
his  conversation  with  Dinah,  that  he  would  not  have  chosen 
to  close  it  earlier;  and  you  shall  hear  now  what  they  had  been 
sayii^  to  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

A    TOCiTIOIT. 


Dinah,  who  had  risen  when  thogentlemea  came  in,  but 
still  kept  hold  of  the  sheet  she  was  mending,  cnrtsied  respect- 
fully when  she  saw  Mr.  Irvine  looking  at  her  and  advancing 
towards  her.  He  had  nerer  yet  spoken  to  her,  or  stood  faoe 
to  face  with  her,  and  her  first  thought,  as  her  eyes'  met  his, 
was,  "  What  a  weU-fevored  countenance  I  Oh  that  the  good 
seed  might  fell  on  that  soil,  for  it  would  sureQy  flonrisb."  The 
agreeable  impression  must  have  been  mutual,  for  Mr.  Irwine 
bowed  to  her  with  a  benignant  deference,  which  would  have 
been  equally  in  place  ii  nhfl  had  been  the  most  dignified  lady 
of  his  acquaintance. 

"You  are  only  a  Tigitor  in  this  neighborhood,  I  think?" 
vers  his  first  words,  as  he  seated  himself  opponte  to  her. 

"No,  sir,  I  come  from  Snowfleld,  in  Stonjshire.  But  my 
aunt  was  very  kind,  wanting  me  to  hare  rest  from  my  work 
there,  because  I  'd  been  ill,  and  she  inrited  me  to  come  and 
stay  with  her  for  s  while." 

"Ah,  I  remember  Snowfi^d  very  well;  I  once  had  occasioD 
to  go  there.  It  'e  a  dreary  bleak  place.  They  were  bnilding 
a  cotton-mill  there;  but  that 's  many  years  ago  now:  I  sup- 
pose the  place  is  a  good  deal  changed  by  the  employment  that 
mill  must  have  brought." 

"  It  is  changed  so  far  as  the  mill  has  brought  people  there, 
who  get  a  livelihood  for  themselves  by  workii^  in  it,  and 
make  it  better  for  the  tradesfolks.  I  work  in  it  myself,  and 
have  reason  to  be  grateful,  for  thereby  I  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  But  it's  still  a  bleak  place,  as  yon  say,  sir  —  very 
different  from  this  country." 

"  You  have  relations  living  there,  probably,  so  that  you  are 
attached  to  the  place  d&  your  home  ?  " 

"  I  hud  an  aunt  there  once;  she  brought  me  up,  for  I  was 
an  orphau.     But  she  was  taken  away  sevcu  years  ngo,  and  I 
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have  DO  other  sisdied  tliat  I  know  of,  besides  my  aont  Pdyse:^ 
who  is  very  good  to  me,  and  would  have  me  come  and  live  io 
this  ooontiy,  which  to  be  sore  ie  a  good  land,  wherein  they  eat 
bread  withont  ecaioeness.  But  I  'm  not  free  to  leave  Snow- 
field,  where  I  was  first  planted,  and  have  grown  deep  into  it^ 
like  the  small  grass  on  the  hill-top." 

"  Ah,  I  daie  say  you  have  many  religioas  friends  and  com- 
pttoiona  there ;  yoa  are  a  Methodist  —  a  Wesleyan,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  aunt  at  Snowfield  belonged  to  the  Society,  and  T 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  privileges  I  have  had  there 
t^  from  my  earliest  childhood." 

«  And  have  yoa  been  long  in  the  habit  of  preaching  ?  —  for 
X  onderstand  yoa  preached  at  Hayslope  last  night'' 

"I  first  took  to  the  work  foar  years  since,  when  I  was 
twentyHHie." 

"  Tour  Society  sanotlonB  women's  preaching,  then  7  " 

"  It  does  n't  forbid  them,  sir,  when  they  've  a  clear  call  to 
Ste  work,  and  when  their  ministry  is  owned  by  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  the  stiengthening  of  God's  people.  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  as  yon  may  have  heafd  abont,  was  the  first  woman 
to  preach  in  the  Society,  I  believe,  before  she  was  married, 
when  flhe  waa  Hiss  Bosanquet ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  approved  of 
her  nndertaking  the  work.  She  had  a  great  gift,  and  there 
are  many  others  now  living  who  are  precions  fellow-helpers  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  I  onderstand  there 's  beon  voices 
raised  against  it  in  the  Society  of  late,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
their  coansel  will  come  to  nought  It  is  nt  for  men  to  make 
channels  for  Qod'a  Spirit,  as  they  make  channels  for  the 
water-ooorses,  and  say,  *  Flow  here,  but  fiow  not  there.' " 

"  But  don't  yon  find  some  danger  among  your  people  —  I 
dont  mean  to  say  that  it  is  so  with  you,  far  from  it  —  but 
don't  yon  find  sometimes  that  both  men  and  women  fancy 
themselves  channels  for  God's  Spirit,  and  are  quite  mistaken, 
•0  that  they  set  about  a  work  for  which  they  are  nnfi^  and 
teing  holy  things  into  contempt  7  "• 

"Doubtless  it  Is  so  sometimes  t  tor  there  have  been  evit 
doers  among  as  who  have  sought  to  deceive  the  brethren,  and 
some  there  are  who  deceive  their  own  selves.    But  we  are  not 
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vithoat  diBCipline  and  correction  to  put  a  check  npon  these 
things.  There  'a  a  very  strict  order  kept  among  tis,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  watch  for  each  other's  souls  as  they  that 
miiBtgive  account.  They  don't  go  every  one  hie  own  way  and 
say,  '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? '  " 

"But  tell  me  —  if  I  may  ask,  and  I  am  reaU;  interested  in 
knowing  it  —  how  you  first  came  to  think  of  preaching  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  n't  think  of  it  at  all  —  I  'd  been  used 
from  the  time  I  was  sixteen  to  talk  to  the  little  children,  and 
teach  them,  and  sometimes  I  had  had  my  heart  enlarged  to 
speak  in  class,  and  was  much  drawn  out  in  prayer  with  the 
sick.  But  I  had  felt  no  call  to  preach ;  for  when  I  'm  cot 
greatly  wrought  apon,  I  'm  too  much  given  to  sit  still  and 
keep  by  myself :  it  seems  as  if  I  could  sit  silent  all  day  long 
with  the  thought  of  God  overflowing  my  soul  —  aa  the  pebbles 
lie  bathed  in  the  Willow  Brook.  For  thoughts  are  so  great  — 
are  n't  they,  sir  ?  They  seem  to  lie  upon  us  like  a  deep  flood ; 
and  it  'a  my  besetment  to  forget  where  I  am  and  everything 
about  me,  and  lose  myself  in  thoughts  that  I  could  give  no 
account  of,  for  I  could  neither  make  a  be^ning  nor  ending 
of  them  in  words.  That  was  my  way  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber J  but  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  speech  came  to  me  with- 
out any  will  of  my  own,  and  words  were  given  to  me  that 
came  out  as  the  tears  come,  because  our  hearts  are  full  and 
we  can't  help  it.  And  those  were  always  times  of  great  bless- 
ing, though  I  had  never  thought  it  could  be  so  with  me  be- 
fore a  congregation  of  people.  But,  sir,  we  are  led  on,  like 
the  little  children,  by  a  way  that  we  know  not.  I  was  called 
to  preach  quite  suddenly,  and  since  then  I  have  never  been 
left  in  doubt  about  the  work  that  was  laid  upon  me." 

"But  tell  me  the  circumstances  —just  how  it  waa,  the  very 
day  you  began  to  preach." 

"It  was  one  Sunday  I  walked  with  brother  Marlowe,  who 
was  an  aged  man,  one  of  the  local  preachers,  all  the  way  to 
Hetton-I>eep3  —  that's  a  village  where  the  people  get  their 
living  by  working  in  the  lead-mines,  and  where  there 's  no 
church  nor  preacher,  but  they  live  like  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd.    It 's  better  than  twelve  miles  from  Snowfield,  so  ve 
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set  oat  earl;  in  the  morning,  for  it  was  Bammer-time;  and  I 
had  a  wonderfnl  sense  of  the  Divine  love  as  we  walked  over 
the  hills,  where  there  'a  no  trees,  yon  know,  sir,  as  there  is 
here,  to  make  the  sky  look  smaller,  hut  you  see  the  heavens 
stretched  out  like  a  tent,  and  you  feel  the  everlasting  arms 
aronnd  yon.  But  before  we  got  to  Hetton,  hrother  Marlowe 
vaa  seized  with  a  dizziness  that  made  him  afraid  of  falling, 
for  he  overworked  himself  sadly,  at  hia  years,  in  watching  and 
praying,  and  walking  so  many  miles  to  speak  the  Word,  as 
well  as  carrying  on  his  trade  of  linen-weaving.  And  when 
wo  got  to  the  village,  the  people  were  expecting  him,  for  he  'd 
appointed  the  time  and  the  place  when  he  was  there  before, 
and  such  of  them  as  cared  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life  were 
assembled  on  a  spot  where  the  cottages  was  thickest,  so  as 
others  might  be  diawn  to  come.  Sut  he  felt  as  he  conld  n't 
stand  up  to  preach,  and  he  was  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  first 
of  the  cott^es  we  came  to.  So  I  went  to  tell  the  people, 
thinking  we  'd  go  into  one  of  the  houses,  and  I  would  read 
and  pray  with  them.  But  as  I  passed  along  by  the  cotti^es 
and  saw  the  aged  and  trembling  women  at  the  doors,  and  the 
hard  looks  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  have  their  eyee  no 
more  filled  with  the  sight  of  the  Sabbath  morning  than  if 
they  had  been  dumb  oxen  that  never  looked  up  to  the  aky,  I 
felt  a  great  movement  in  my  soul,  and  I  trembled  as  if  I  was 
shaken  by  a  strong  spirit  entering  into  my  weak  body.  And  I 
vent  to  where  the  little  flock  of  people  were  gathered  together, 
and  stepped  on  the  low  wall  that  was  built  against  the  green  hill- 
side, and  I  spoke  the  words  that  were  given  to  me  abundantly. 
And  they  all  came  round  me  out  of  all  the  cottages,  and  many 
wept  over  their  sifls,  and  have  since  been  joined  to  the  Lord. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  my  preaching,  sir,  and  I  've  preached 
ever  since." 

Dinah  had  let  her  work  fall  during  this  narrative,  which  she 
nttered  in  her  usual  simple  way,  but  with  that  sincere,  articu- 
late, thrilling  treble,  by  which  she  always  mastered  her  audi- 
ence. She  stooped  now  to  gather  up  her  sewing,  and  then 
went  on  with  it  as  before.  Mr.  Irwine  was  deeply  interested. 
He  said  to  himself,  "He  must  be  a  miserable  prig  who  would 
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act  tlie  ped^o^a  here :  one  might  aa  well  go  and  leotaie  the 
trees  for  growing  in  their  own  shape." 

"And  you  never  feel  any  embarrassmeDt  from  the  sense  of 
your  youth  —  that  you  are  a  lovely  young  woman  on  whom 
men's  eyes  are  fixed  ?  "  he  said  aloud.  ' 

"  Ko,  I  've  CO  room  for  such  feelings,  and  don't  believe  the 
people  ever  take  notice  about  that.  I  think,  sir,  when  God 
makes  his  presence  felt  through  us,  we  are  like  the  burning 
bosh:  Moses  never  took  any  heed  what  sort  of  buah  it  was  — 
he  only  saw  the  brightness  o£  the  Lord,  I  've  preached  to  bm 
rough  ignorant  people  as  can  be  in  the  villages  about  Snow- 
field —  men  that  looked  very  hard  and  wild;  but  they  never 
said  an  uncivil  word  to  me,  and  often  thanked  me  kindly  as 
they  made  way  for  me  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  them." 

"  Thai  I  can  believe  —  that  I  can  well  believe,"  aaid 
Mr.  Irwine,  emphatically.  "And  what  did  you  think  of 
your  hearers  last  night,  now  ?  Did  you  find  them  quiet  and 
attentive  ?  " 

"  Very  quiet,  sir ;  but  I  saw  no  signs  of  any  groat  work  upon 
them,  except  in  a  young  girl  named  Bessy  Cranage,  towards 
whom  my  heart  yearned  greatly,  when  my  eyes  first  fell  on 
her  blooming  youth,  given  up  to  folly  and  vanity.  I  had  some 
private  talk  and  prayer  with  her  afterwards,  and  I  trust  her 
heart  is  touched.  But  I've  noticed,  that  in  these  villages 
where  the  people  lead  a  quiet  life  among  the  green  pastures 
and  the  still  waters,  tilling  the  ground  and  tending  the  cattle, 
there's  a  strange  deadness  to  the  Word,  as  diiferent  as  can  be 
from  the  great  towns,  like  Leeds,  where  I  once  went  to  visit 
a  holy  woman  who  proaches  thera.  It's  wonderful  how  ricV 
is  the  harvest  of  souls  up  those  high-walled  streets,  where  you 
seemed  to  walk  as  in  a  prison-yard,  and  the  ear  is  deafened 
with  the  sounds  of  worldly  toil.  I  think  maybe  it  is  because 
the  promise  is  sweeter  when  this  life  is  so  dark  and  weary, 
and  the  soul  gets  more  hungry  when  the  body  is  ill  at  ease." 

'"  Why,  yes,  our  farm-laborers  are  not  easily  roused.  They 
take  life  almost  as  slowly  an  the  sheep  and  cows.  But  we 
have  some  intelligent  woi'kmen  about  here.  I  dare  say  yon 
know  the  Bedcs;  Setli  ISede,  bye  the  bye,  isaMethodisL" 
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"Yet,  I  knov  Seth  veil,  and  hii  brother  Adam  s  little. 
8eth  is  a  graciona  young  nan — aineere  and  without  oSenoe; 
and  Adam  is  like  tiie  patriaroh  Joseph,  foi  his  great  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  the  kindness  he  shows  to  his  brother  ani  his 
ptMnta." 

"Perhaps  yon  don't  know  the  tnmble  that  has  jnat  hapi 
pmed  to  them?  Their  father,  Matthias  Bede,  was  drowned 
in  the  Willow  Brook  last  night,  not  far  from  his  own  door. 
X  'tn  going  now  to  see  Adam." 

"Ah,  their  poor  aged  mother  I"  said  Dinah,  dropping  her 
hands,  and  looking  before  her  with  pitying  eyes,  as  if  she  saw 
th*  o^eet  of  her  sympathy.  *'  She  will  mourn  hearily ;  for 
8eth  has  told  me  she 's  of  an  anxioos,  troubled  heart.  I  roost 
go  and  see  if  I  can  g*  re  her  any  help." 

As  she  rose  and  n  as  beginning  to  fold  np  her  work,  Captain 
^nnithome,  having  exhausted  all  plausible  pretexts  for  re- 
maining among  the  milk-pans,  came  out  of  the  dair;-,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Poyser.  Mr.  Irwine  now  rose  also,  and,  .idranoing 
towards  Dinah,  held  out  hie  hand,  and  said — 

"  Good-by.  I  hear  you  are  going  away  soon  j  but  this  will 
not  be  the  last  visit  you  will  pay  yonr  aunt — so  we  shall  meet 
again,  I  hope." 

His  cordiality  towards  Dinah  set  all  Mrs.  Peyser's  omdeties 
ai;  rest,  and  her  faoe  was  brighter  than  usual,  as  she  swl  — 

"  I  're  never  asked  after  Mrs.  Irwine  and  the  Miss  Irwi&eS; 
llr ;  I  hope  they  're  as  well  as  usual." 

*Ye»,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,  except  that  Miss  Anne  has 
one  of  her  bad  headaches  to^lay.  By  tiie  bye,  we  nil  liked  that 
nice  cream-cheese  you  sent  ns  —  my  mother  especially." 

"  I  'm  very  glad,  indeed,  sir.  It  is  but  seldom  I  inake  one, 
bat  I  remembered  Mrs.  Irwine'  was  fond  of  'em.  Please  to 
give  my  duty  to  her,  and  to  Miss  Kate  and  Miss  Anne. 
They  've  never  been  to  look  at  my  poultry  this  long  while,  and 
I  've  got  some  beautiful  speckled  chickens,  black  and  Khifte,  as 
Miss  Kate  might  like  to  have  some  of  amongst  hers." 

"Well,  111  tell  her;  she  must  Come  and  see  them,  (ioai- 
fay,"  said  the  Rector,  mounting  his  horse. 

"  Tast  ride  slowly  on.  Irwine,"  said  Captain  Donnithwiio 
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moantiDg  also.  "Ill  overtake  you  in  three  minutes.  I'n 
only  going  to  speak  to  the  shepherd  about  the  whelps.  Good- 
by,  Mrs.  Foysei ;  tell  your  husband  I  shall  come  and  have  a 
long  talk  with  him  soon." 

Mrs.  Poyeer  curtsied  duly,  and  watched  the  two  horses  until 
they  had  disappeared  ^m  the  yard,  amidst  great  excitement 
on  the  part  of  the  pigs  and  the  poultry,  and  under  the  furious 
iudigoatioD  of  the  buLL-dog,  who  performed  a  Fyrrhic  dsnoe, 
that  every  moment  seemed  to  threaten  the  breakii^  of  his 
chain.  Mrs.  Poyser  delighted  in  this  noiay  exit;  it  was  a 
fresh  assurance  to  her  that  the  farmyard  was  well  guarded, 
and  that  no  loiterers  could  enter  unobserved ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  gate  had  closed  behind  the  Captain  that  she  turned 
into  the  kitchen  again,  where  Dinah  stood  with  her  bonnet  in 
her  hand,  waiting  to  speak  to  her  aunt,  before  she  set  out 
for  Lisbeth  Bede's  cottage. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  though  she  noticed  the  bonnet,  de- 
ferred remarking  on  It  until  she  had  disburdened  herself  of 
her  surprise  at  Mr.  Irwine's  behavior. 

"  Wliy,  Mr.  Irwine  was  n't  angry,  then  ?  What  did  he 
say  to  you,  Dinah  ?    Did  n't  he  scold  you  for  preaching  ?  " 

"  No,  he  was  not  at  all  angry ;  he  was  very  friendly  to  me. 
I  was  quite  drawn  oat  to  speak  to  him ;  I  hardly  know  how, 
for  I  bad  always  thought  of  him  as  a  worldly  Sadducee.  But 
his  countenance  is  as  pleasant  as  the  morning  sunshine." 

"  Pleasant !  and  what  else  did  y'  expect  to  find  him  but 
pleasant  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  impatiently,  resuming  her  knit- 
ting. "I  should  think  his  countenance  is  pleasant  indeed! 
and  him  a  gentleman  bom,  and 's  got  a  mother  like  a  picter. 
You  may  go  the  country  round,  and  not  find  such  another 
woman  turned  sixty-six.  It  'a  summat-like  to  see  such  a  man 
as  that  i'  the  desk  of  a  Sunday  I  As  I  say  to  Poyser,  it  'a  like 
looking  at  a  full  crop  o'  wheat,  or  a  pasture  with  a  fine  dairy 
o'  cowB  in  it;  it  makes  you  think  the  world's  comfortable- 
like. But  as  for  such  creatura  as  you  Methodisses  run  after, 
1  *d  as  soon  go  to  look  at  a  lot  o'  bare-ribbed  runts  on  a  com- 
mon. Fine  folks  they  are  to  tell  you  what's  right,  as  look  as 
li  they'd  never  tasted  nothing  better  than  bacon-sword  and 
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floar-cafce  i'  tlieir  lives.  Bat  what  did  Mr.  Irrine  say  to  yon 
about  that  fool's  trick  o'  preaching  on  the  Green  ?  " 

"  He  only  said  he  'd  heard  of  it ;  he  did  n't  seem  to  feel  any 
diapleastua  about  it  Bat,  dear  aant,  don't  think  any  more 
aboat  that  He  told  me  something  that  I  'm  sure  wiU  caose 
yon  sorrow,  as  It  does  ma  Thias  Beds  was  drowned  last  night 
in  the  Willow  Brook,  and  I  'm  thinking  that  the  aged  mother 
will  be  greatly  in  need  of  comfort.  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  nae  1o 
ber,  BO  I  hare  fetched  my  bonnet  and  am  going  to  set  out" 

"  Dear  heart,  dear  heart  I  But  you  must  hare  a  cup  o'  tea 
first,  child,"  said  Mrs,  Poyser,  falling  at  once  from  the  key  of 
B  with  five  sharps  to  the  frank  and  genial  C.  "  The  kettle  'a 
boilii^ — we'll  have  it  ready  in  a  minute ;  and  the  young  uns 
'all  be  in  and  wanting  theirs  directly.  I'm  quite  willing  yoa 
should  go  and  see  th'  old  woman,  for  you  're  one  as  is  allays 
welcome  iu  trouble,  Methodist  or  no  Metbodbt ;  but,  for  the 
matter  o*  that,  it 's  the  flesh  and  blood  folks  are  made  on  as 
mokes  the  difference.  Some  cheeses  are  made  o'  skimmed 
milk  and  some  o'  new  milk,  and  it's  no  matter  what  yon 
call 'em,  you  may  tell  which  is  which  by  the  look  and  the 
smell.  But  as  to  Thias  Bede,  he 's  better  out  o'  the  way  nor 
in  —  God  forgi'  me  for  saying  so  —  for  he 's  done  little  this 
ten  year  but  make  trouble  for  them  as  belonged  to  him;  and 
I  think  it  'ud  be  well  for  you  to  take  a  Uttle  bottle  o'  rum  for 
th'  old  woman,  for  I  dare  say  she 's  got  never  a  drop  o'  nothing 
to  comfort  her  inside.  Sit  down,  child,  and  be  easy,  for  yon 
ihant  stir  out  till  you  We  had  a  cup  o'  tea,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  Mrs.  Poyser  had  been 
reaching  down  the  tea-things  from  the  shelves,  and  was  on  her 
way  towards  the  pantry  for  the  loaf  (followed  close  by  Totty, 
who  had  made  her  appearance  on  the  rattling  of  the  teacnps), 
when  Hetty  came  oat  of  the  dairy  relieving  her  tired  arms 
by  lifting  them  np,  and  clasping  her  bands  at  the  hack  of  her 
head. 

"  Molly,"  she  said,  rather  languidly,  "  just  ran  out  and  get 
me  a  buncli  of  dock-leaves :   the  butter 's  ready  to  pack  op 

"  D*  you  hear  what  'a  happened.  Hetty  ?  "  said  her  aunt 
I  Vol.  1 
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""Soi  Uowsluxtld  I  bear  uiytluDg  ?"  waathe  amwo^  In  a 
pettish  tone. 

"Not  as  yoa'd  oare  much,  I  dare  say,  if  yoe  did  hear;  tot 
you're  too  feather-headed  to  mind  if  everybody  was  dead,  so 
as  yon  could  stay  up-staira  a-dressing  yourself  for  two  hours 
by  the  clock.  Bat  anybody  besides  yourself  'ud  mind  about 
such  things  happening  to  them  as  think  a  deal  mora  of  yon 
tiian  yoa  deserve.  But  Adam  Bede  and  all  Ma  kin  m^ht  be 
drownded  for  trbat  yoa  'd  care  — yoa  'd  be  perking  at  the  glass 
the  next  mioate." 

"Adam  Bede — drownedf"  said  Hetty,  letting  her  arms 
fijl,  and  looking  rather  bewildered,  but  suspecting  that  her 
aunt  was  as  usual  exaggerating  with  a  didactic  purpose, 

"  No,  my  dear,  no,"  said  Dinah,  kindly,  for  Mrs.  Poyser  had 
passed  on  to  the  pantry  without  deigning  more  precise  in- 
formation. "Xot  Adam.  Adam's  father,  the  old  man,  is 
drowned.  He  was  drowned  last  night  in  the  Willow  Brook. 
Mr.  Irwine  has  just  told  me  about  it." 

"Oh,  how  dreadful!"  said  Hetty,  looking  serious,  bat  not 
deeply  affected ;  and  as  Molly  now  entered  with  the  dock- 
leaves,  she  took  them  silently  and  returned  to  the  daily  with- 
out asking  further  questions. 


OHAPTEE  IX. 

Hetty's  wobld. 

Whiui  she  adjusted  the  broad  leaves  that  set  off  the  pale 
fii^rant  batter  as  the  piimroae  is  set  off  by  its  nest  of  green, 
I  am  afraid  Hetty  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
looks  Captain  Donnitbome  had  cast  at  her  than  of  Adam  and 
his  troubles.  Bright,  admiring  glances  from  a  handsome  young 
gentleman,  with  white  hands,  a  gold  chain,  occasional  regi- 
mentals, and  wealth  and  grandeur  immeasurable  —  those  were 
the  warm  rays  that  set  poor  Hetty's  hpart  vibrating,  and  play- 
ing its  little  foolish  tunea  over  and  over  again.    We  do  not 
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bear  that  Uenmon's  statae  gave  fortli  its  melody  at  all  undef 
the  rashing  of  tlie  mightiest  wind,  or  in  reeponae  to  aoy  othei 
infloeace  divine  or  hntnan  than  oertain  short-lived  BonbeamB 
of  morning;  and  we  must  learn  to  aocommodate  ourselves  to 
the  disoovery  that  some  of  those  coimingly  fashioned  iiistFU- 
ments  called  hnman  soula  have  (mly  a  very  limited  range  of 
music,  and  will  not  vibrate  in  the  least  under  a  touoh  that 
fills  others  with  tremnloos  rapture  or  qaivering  ^ony, 

Het^  was  quite  used  to  the  thought  that  people  liked  to 
look  at  her.  She  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  young  Luke 
Britton  of  Broxton  came  to  Hayslope  Church  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  on  purpose  that  he  might  see  her;  and  that  he 
would  have  made  much  more  decided  ftdvances  if  her  uncle 
Poyser,  thinking  but  lightly  of  a  young  man  whose  father's 
laud  was  so  foul  as  old  Luke  Britton's,  had  not  forbidden  her 
aunt  to  enoour^e  him  by  any  civilities.  She  was  aware,  too, 
that  Mr.  Craig,  the  gardener  at  the  Chase,  was  over  heaJ  and 
ears  in  love  with  her,  and  had  lately  made  unmistakable 
avowals  in  luscious  strawberries  and  hyperbolical  peaa.  She 
knew  still  better,  that  Adam  Bede  — tall,  upright,  clever, 
brave  Adam  Bede  —  who  carried  such  authority  with  all  the 
people  round  about,  and  whom  her  unole  was  always  delighted 
to  see  of  an  evening,  saying  that  "Adam  knew  a  fine  sight 
more  o*  the  natur  o'  things  than  those  aa  thought  themselves 
his  betters" — she  knew  that  this  Adam,  who  was  often  rather 
stem  to  other  people,  aud  not  much  given  to  run  after  the 
lasses,  eould  be  made  to  turn  pale  or  red  auy  day  by  a  word 
or  a  look  from  her.  Hett^a  sphere  of  comparison  was  nol 
large,  bat  she  could  n't  help  perceiving  that  Adam  was  "  some- 
thing like "  a  man ;  always  knew  what  to  say  about  things, 
oould  tell  her  uncle  how  to  prop  the  hovel,  and  had  mended 
the  chum  in  no  time;  knew,  with  only  looking  at  It,  the 
valae  of  the  chestnut-tree  that  was  blown  down,  and  why  ths 
damp  came  in  the  walla,  and  what  they  must  do  to  stop 
the  rats;  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  that  you  could  read  off, 
and  could  do  figures  in  his  head  —  a  degree  of  accomplishment 
.  totally  unknown  among  the  richest  fanners  of  that  country- 
side.   "Sob  at  aU  like  that  slouchin^f  Luke  Britton.  who,  whev 
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she  onoe  walked  with  Mip  all  the  way  from  Broxton  to  Hay- 
Blope,  had  only  broken  silence  to  remark  that  the  gray  goose 
had  begun  to  lay.  And  as  for  Mt.  Craig,  the  gaidener,  he 
was  a  sensible  man  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  knock- 
kneed,  and  had  a  queer  sort  of  sing-song  in  his  talk ;  moreover, 
on  the  most  charitable  supposition,  he  must  be  far  oo  the  way 
to  forty. 

Hett?  was  quite  certain  her  uncle  wanted  her  to  enconrag^ 
Adam,  and  would  be  pleased  for  hex  to  marry  him.  For  those 
were  times  when  there  was  no  rigid  demarcation  of  rank  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  respectable  artisan,  and  on  the 
home  hearth,  as  well  as  in  the  public-house,  they  might  be 
seen  taking  theii  jug  of  ale  together ;  the  farmer  having  a 
latent  sense  of  capital,  and  of  weight  in  parish  affairs,  which 
sustained  him  under  his  conspicuous  inferiority  in  conversa- 
tion. Martin  Poyser  was  not  a  frequenter  of  public-houses, 
but  h3  liked  a  friendly  chat  over  his  own  home-brewed ;  and 
though  it  was  pleasant  to  lay  down  the  law  to  a  stupid  neigh- 
bor who  had  no  notion  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  farm,  it 
was  also  an  agreeable  variety  to  learn  something  from  a  clever 
fellow  like  Adam  Bede.  Accordingly,  for  the  last  three  years 
—  ever  since  he  had  superintended  the  building  of  the  new 
bam — Adam  had'  always  been  made  welcome  at  the  Hall 
Farm,  especially  of  a  winter  evening,  when  the  whole  family, 
in  patriarchal  fashion,  master  and  mistress,  children  and  ser- 
vants, were  assembled  in  that  glorious  kitchen,  at  well^radu- 
ated  distances  from  the  blazing  fire.  And  for  the  last  two 
^rears,  at  least,  Hetty  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  her 
^incle  say,  "Adam  Bede  may  be  working  for  wage  now,  but 
tte  '11  be  a  master-man  some  day,  as  sure  as  I  sit  in  this  chair. 
Uester  Burge  is  in  the  right  on 't  to  want  him  to  go  partners 
and  marry  his  daughter,  if  it's  true  what  they  say;  the 
woman  as  marries  him  'ull  have  a  good  take,  be't  Lady  Day 
or  Michaelmas,"' — a  remark  which  Mrs.  Poyser  always  fol- 
lowed up  with  her  cordial  assent.  "AJi,"she  would  say,  "it's 
all  very  fine  having  a  ready-made  rich  man,  but  may-bappen 
be  11  be  a  ready-made  fool ;  and  it 's  no  use  filling  your  pocket 
fall  6*  money  if  you  've  gotf  a  hole  in  the  comw.    It  'U  da 
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f  oa  no  good  to  sit  in  a  spring-cart  o'  yonr  own,  if  yea  *Te  got 
a  soft  to  drive  you :  he  'II  soon  turn  you  over  into  the  ditch. 
I  allays  said  I  'd  never  marry  a  man  as  had  got  no  brains }  for 
where 's  the  use  of  a  woman  having  brains  of  her  own  if  she  'a 
tackled  to  a  geek  as  everybody 's  a-langhing  at  ?  She  might  as 
well  dress  herself  fine  to  sit  back'ards  on  a  donkey." 

These  expressions,  though  figurative,  sufKciently  indicated 
the  bent  of  Mrs.  Peyser's  mind  with  regard  to  Adam ;  and 
though  she  and  her  husband  might  have  viewed  the  subject 
differently  if  Hetbj  had  been  a  daughter  of  their  own,  it  was 
clear  that  they  would  have  welcomed  the  match  with  Adam 
for  a  penniless  niece.  For  what  could  Hetty  have  been  but 
a  servant  elsewhere,  if  her  uncle  had  not  taken  her  in  and 
brought  her  up  as  a  domestic  help  to  her  aunt,  whose  health 
since  the  birth  of  Totty  had  not  been  equal  to  more  positive 
labor  than  tne  superintendence  of  servants  and  children? 
Sut  Hetty  had  never  given  Adam  any  steady  encouragement. 
Even  in  tfie  momenta  when  she  was  most  thoroughly  conscious 
of  his  superiority  to  her  other  admirers,  she  had  never  brought 
herself  to  think  of  accepting  him.  She  liked  to  feel  that  ttiis 
strong,  skilful,  keen-eyed  man  was  in  her  power,  and  would 
have  been  indignant  if  he  had  shown  the  least  sign  of  slipping 
from  under  the  yoke  of  her  coquettish  tyranny,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  gentle  Mary  Burge,  who  would  have  been  grate- 
ful enough  for  the  most  trifiii^  notice  from  him.  "Mary 
Uurge,  indeed  I  such  a  sallow-faced  girl :  if  she  put  on  a  bit 
of  pink  ribbon,  she  looked  as  yellow  as  a  crow-flower,  and  her 
hair  was  as  straight  as  a  hank  of  cotton."  And  always  when 
Adam  stayed  away  for  several  weeks  from  the  Hall  Farm, 
and  otherwise  made  some  show  of  resistance  to  his  passion  as 
a  foolish  one,  Hetty  took  care  to  entice  him  back  into  the  net 
by  little  airs  of  meekness  and  timidity,  as  if  she  were  in 
trouble  at  his  neglect.  But  as  to  marrying  Adam,  that  was 
a  very  different  affair  t  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
tempt  her  to  do  that  Her  cheeks  never  grew  a  shade  deeper 
when  his  name  was  mentioned ;  she  felt  no  thrill  when  she 
saw  him  passing  along  the  causeway  by  the  window,  or  ad- 
vanfling  tovrards  her  unex^tuUy  iu  tthtj  footpath  across  tlu 
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meadow;  she  felt  nothing  when  his  eyes  tested  «n  her,  bat 
the  cold  triumph  of  knowing  that  he  loved  her,  and  would  not 
care  to  look  at  Maiy  Barge :  he  could  do  more  stir  in  het  the 
emotions  that  make  tlie  sweet  intoxication  of  young  lore,  than 
the  mere  picture  of  a  sun  can  stir  the  spring  sap  in  the  smbtle 
fibres  of  the  plant.  She  saw  him  as  he  was— a  poor  man, 
with  old  parents  to  keep,  who  would  not  be  able,  for  a  king 
while  to  oome,  to  give  her  even  such  luxuries  as  she  shared  in 
her  ancle's  house.  And  Hetty's  dreams  were  all  of  luxuries : 
to  sit  in  a  carpeted  parlor,  and  always  wear  white  atockingi: 
to  have  some  large  beaatiful  ear-rings,  such  as  wen  all  the 
fashion ;  to  have  Nottingham  laee  round  the  top  of  her  gown, 
and  something  to  make  her  handkerchief  smell  nice,  like  Miaa 
Lydia  Donnithorne's  when  she  drew  it  out  at  church;  and 
not  to  be  obliged  to  get  up  early  or  be  scolded  by  anybody. 
She  thought,  if  Adam  had  been  rich  and  could  have  given  hei 
these  things,  she  loved  him  well  enough  to  marry  him. 

But  for  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  influenoe  had  oome  ovei 
Hetty  — vague,  atmospheric,  shaping  itself  into  no  self-con- 
fessed hopes  or  prospects,  but  producing  a  pleasant  narcotic 
effect,  making  her  tread  the  ground  and  go  about  her  work  in 
a  sort  of  dream,  imconscions  of  weight  or  effort,  and  showing 
her  all  things  through  a  soft,  liquid  veil,  as  if  she  were  living 
not  in  this  solid  world  of  brick  and  stone,  but  in  a  beatified 
world,  such  as  the  sun  lights  up  for  us  in  the  waters.  Hetty 
had  become  aware  that  Mr.  Arthur  Dounithorne  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her;  that  he 
always  placed  himself  at  church  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  view 
of  her  both  sitting  and  standing;  that  he  was  constantly 
finding  reasons  for  calling  at  the  Hall  Ffurm,  Mid  always  would 
contrive  to  say  something  for  the  sake  of  making  her  speak  to 
him  and  look  at  him.  7he  poor  child  no  more  conceived  at 
present  the  idea  that  the  young  squire  could  ever  be  her  lover, 
than  a  baker's  pretty  daughter  in  the  crowd,  whom  a  young 
emperor  diGtingnishes  by  an  imperial  but  admiring  smile, 
conceives  that  she  shall  be  made  empress.  But  the  baker's 
daughter  goes  home  and  dreams  of  the  handsome  young 
emperor,  and  perhaps  weighs  the  Qpat  amiss  while  ahe  is 
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^ttilHng  what  a  he&renly  lot  it  most  be  to  have  him  for  a 
huaband:  and  so  poor  Hetty  had  got  a  face  and  a  presence 
haimtmg  her  vakii^  and  sleeping  dreams ;  bright,  soft  glances 
liad  penetrated  her,  and  suffused  her  life  with  a  strange^ 
hafrpy  languor.  The  eyes  that  shed  those  glances  irere  really 
not  half  so  fine  as  Adam's,  which  sometimes  looked  at  hw 
with  a  sad,  beseeching  teDderuess;  but  they  had  fonnd  a 
ready  medium  in  Hetty's  little  silly  imagination,  whereafl 
Adam's  could  get  no  entrance  throi^^  that  atmosphere.  For 
three  weeks,  at  least,  her  inward  life  had  consisted  of  little 
«lse  tbatt  living  through  in  memory  the  looks  and  words 
Arthnr  had  directed  towards  her  —  of  little  else  thaa  recalling 
the  sensations  with  wMch  she  heard  his  voice  outside  tiie 
hooMi,  and  saw  him  enter,  and  became  conscious  that  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her,  and  then  became  conscious  that  a  tall 
figure,  looking  down  on  her  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  touch 
her,  was  coming  nearer  in  clothes  of  beautiful  texture,  with 
an  odor  like  that  of  a  flower-garden  borne  on  the  eveniug 
breeze.  Foolish  thoughts  I  But  all  this  happened,  you  most 
remember,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  Hetty  was  quite  un- 
educated —  a  simple  farmer's  giil,  to  whom  a  gentleman  with 
a  white  hand  was  dazzling  as  an  Olympian  god.  tJutil  to-day, 
she  had  never  looked  farther  into  the  future  than  to  the  next 
time  Captain  Donnithome  would  come  to  the  Farm,  or  the 
next  Sunday  when  she  should  see  him  at  church;  bat  now 
she  thought,  perhaps  he  would  try  to  meet  her  when  she  went 
to  the  Cubase  to-morrow  —  and  if  he  should  speak  to  her,  and 
walk  a  little  way,  when  nobody  was  by  I  That  had  never 
happened  yet ;  and  now  her  imagination,  instead  of  retracing 
the  past,  was  busy  fashioning  what  would  happen  to-morrow 
— whereaboot  intbe  Chase  she  should  see  him  coming  towards 
her,  how  she  should  put  her  new  rose-oolored  ribbon  on,  which 
he  had  never  seen,  and  what  be  would  say  to  her  to  make  hei 
tetom  his  glance — a  glance  which  she  would  be  living 
Uuoogh  in  her  memory,  over  and  over  again,  all  the  rest  of 
die  day. 

In  ads  state  of  mind,  bow  could  Hetty  give  any  feeling  to 
Adam's  boobies,  or  think  much  about  poor  old  Tbias  l>cing 
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drowned?  Young  sonls,  in  such  pleasant  delirinm  as  hen, 
are  aa  unSTmpathettc  as  butterfliea  sipping  nectar ;  they  are 
isolated  from  all  appeals  by  a  barrier  of  dreams  —  by  invisible 
looks  and  impalpable  arms. 

While  Hetty's  hands  were  busy  packing  up  the  batter,  and 
her  head  filled  with  these  pictures  of  the  morrow,  Arthur 
Donnithome,  riding  by  Mr.  Irwine's  side  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Willow  Brook,  had  also  certain  indistinct  anticipations, 
running  as  an  under-current  in  his  mind  while  he  was  listening 
to  Mr.  Irwine's  account  of  Dinah;  —  indistinct,  yet  strong 
enough  to  make  him  feel  rather  conscious  when  Mr.  Irwiae 
suddenly  said  — 

"What  fascinated  you  so  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  dairy,  Arthur? 
Have  you  become  an  amateur  of  damp  quarries  and  skimming- 
dishes  ?" 

Arthur  knew  the  Rector  too  well  to  suppose  that  a  clever 
invention  would  be  of  any  use,  so  he  said,  with  his  accna- 
tomed  frankness  — 

"Ko,  I  went  to  look  at  the  pretty  butter-maker,  Hetty 
Sorrel.  She 's  a  perfect  Hebe ;  and  if  I  were  an  artist,  I 
would  paint  her.  It's  amazing  what  pretty  girls  one  sees 
among  the  farmers'  daughters,  when  the  men  are  such  clowns. 
That  common  round  red  face  one  sees  sometimes  in  the  men 
—all  cheek  and  no  features,  like  Martin  Poyser's  —  comes 
out  in  the  women  of  the  family  as  the  most  oharmiDg  phiz 
imaginable." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  contemplating  Hetty  in 
an  artistic  light,  but  I  must  not  have  you  feeding  her  vanity, 
and  filling  her  little  noddle  with  the  notion  that  she 's  a  great 
beauty,  attractive  to  fine  gentlemen,  or  you  will  spoil  het  for 
a  poor  man's  wife — honest  Craig's,  for  example,  whom  I 
have  seen  bestowing  soft  glances  on  her.  The  little  puss 
seems  already  to  have  airs  enough  to  make  a  husband  as 
miserable  as  it 's  a  law  of  nature  for  a  quiet  man  to  be  when 
he  marries  a  beauty.  Apropos  of  marrying,  I  hope  our  friend 
Adam  will  get  settled,  now  the  poor  old  man 's  gone.  He  will 
only  have  his  mother  to  keep  in  future,  and  I  've  a  notion 
^baX  there's  a  kindness  between  him  and  that  nice  modeat 
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girl,  Mary  Bnrge,  from  something  that  fell  from  old  Jooathan 
one  day  when  I  was  talking  to  him.  But  when  I  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Adam  ho  looked  uneasy,  and  turned  the  conver- 
sation. I  suppose  the  We-making  doesn't  run  smooth,  or 
perhaps  Adam  hangs  back  till  he 's  in  a  better  position. 
He  has  independence  of  spirit  enough  for  two  men  —  rather 
an  excess  of  piid&,  if  anything." 

"  That  woold  be  a  capital  match  for  Adam.  Ha  would  slip 
into  old  Bui^'fi  shoes,  and  make  a  fine  thing  of  that  building 
business,  I  '11  answer  for  him.  I  should  like  to  see  him  well 
settled  in  this  parish ;  he  would  be  ready  then  to  act  as  my 
grand-vizieT  when  I  wanted  one.  We  could  plan  no  end  of 
repiuis  and  improvements  together.  I  've  never  seen  tiie  girl, 
though,  I  think  —  at  least  I've  never  looked  at  her," 

"Look  at  her  next  Sunday  at  church — she  sits  with  her 
father  on  the  left  of  the  reading-desk.  You  needn't  look 
quite  BO  much  at  Hetty  Sorrel  then.  When  I've  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  can't  afford  to  buy  a  tempting  dog,  I  take  no 
notice  of  him,  because  if  he  took  a  strong  fancy  to  me,  aud 
looked  lovingly  at  me,  the  struggle  between  arithmetic  and 
inclination  might  become  unpleasantly  severe.  I  pique  my* 
self  on  my  wisdom  there,  Arthur,  and  as  an  old  fellow  to 
whom  wisdom  has  become  cheap,  I  bestow  it  upon  you." 

"Thank  you.  It  may  stand  me  in  good  stead  soma  day, 
though  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  present  nse  for  it.  Bless 
me  1  bow  the  brook  has  overflowed.  Suppose  we  have  a 
canter,  now  we're  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilL" 

That  is  the  great  advantage  of  dialogue  on  horseback ;  it 
can  be  merged  any  minute  into  a  trot  or  a  canter,  and  one 
might  have  escaped  from  Socrates  himself  in  the  saddle.  Th« 
two  friends  were  free  from  the  necessity  of  farther  converse 
ticHi  till  ihey  palled  ap  in  the  lane  behind  Adam's  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
:nah  visits  lisbeth. 


At  five  o'clock  Lisbeth  came  dowQ-stairs  with  a  large  key 
in  her  hand :  it  was  the  key  of  the  chamber  where  her  huaband 
lay  dead.  Throughout  the  day,  except  in  her  occasional  out- 
bursts of  wailing  grief,  she  had  been  in  incessant  movement, 
performing  the  initial  duties  to  her  dead  with  the  awe  and 
exactitude  that  belong  to  religious  rites.  She  had  lMY)nght 
out  her  little  store  of  bleached  linen,  which  she  had  for  long 
years  kept  in  reserve  for  this  supreme  use.  It  seemed  bnt 
yesterday  —  that  time  so  many  midsummers  ago,  when  she 
bad  told  Thias  where  this  linen  lay,  that  he  might  be  Bure 
and  reach  it  out  for  her  when  she  died,  for  she  was  the  elder 
of  the  two.  Then  there  had  been  the  work  of  cleansing  to 
the  strictest  purity  every  object  in  the  sacred  chamber,  and  of 
removing  from  it  every  trace  of  common  daily  occupation. 
The  small  window  which  had  hitherto  freely  let  in  the  frosty 
moonlight  or  the  warm  summer  sunrise  on  the  working  man's 
slumber,  must  now  be  darkened  with  a  fair  white  sheet,  for  this 
was  the  sleep  which  is  as  sacred  under  the  bare  rafters  as  in 
ceiled  houses.  Lisbeth  had  even  mended  a  long-neglected  and 
unnoticeable  rent  in  the  checkered  bit  of  bed-curtain ;  for  the 
moments  were  few  and  precious  now  in  which  she  would  be  able 
to  do  the  smallest  office  of  respect  or  love  for  the  still  corpse, 
to  which  in  all  her  thoughts  she  attributed  some  consciousness. 
Our  dead  are  never  dead  to  us  until  we  have  forgotten  them  i 
they  can  be  injured  by  us,  they  can  be  wounded ;  they  know- 
all  our  penitence,  all  our  aching  sense  that  their  place  ie 
empty,  all  the  kisses  we  bestow  on  the  smallest  relic  of  their 
presence.  And  the  aged  peasant-woman  most  of  all  believes 
that  her  dead  are  conscious.  Decent  burial  was  what  Lisbeth 
had  been  thinking  of  for  herself  through  years  of  thrift,  with 
an  indistinct  expectation  that  she  should  know  when  she  was 
beiug  carried  to  the  churchyard,  followed  by  uer  husband  and 
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ber  sons ;  and  dow  she  felt  as  if  the  greateet  wcn-k  of  ber  life 
were  to  be  dooe  ia  seeing  that  Thias  was  buried  decently  be- 
fore her —  under  the  white  thorn,  where  oiice,  in  a  dream,  she 
had  thought  she  lay  in  the  caffin,  yet  all  the  while  saw  the 
sunshine  above,  and  smelt  the  white  blossoms  that  were  so 
thiek  upon  the  thorn  the  Sunday  she  went  to  be  churched 
after  Adam  was  born. 

But  now  she  had  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to-day 
in  the  chamber  of  death  —  had  done  it  all  herself,  with  some 
aid  front  ber  sons  in  lifting,  for  she  would  let  no  <Hie  be 
fetched  to  help  her  from  the  Tillage,  not  being  fond  of  female 
neighbort  generally ;  and  her  favorite  Dolly,  the  old  house- 
ke^ier  at  Kt.  Surge's,  who  had  come  to  condole  with  her  in 
the  morning  as  aooo  ae  she  heard  of  Thias's  death,  was  too 
^m-fiighted  to  be  of  much  use.  She  had  locked  the  door,  and 
BOW  held  the  key  in  ber  hand,  as  she  threw  herself  wearily 
into  a  chair  that  stood  out  of  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  floor,  where  in  ordinary  times  she  would  never  have  eon- 
•ented  to  sit.  The  kitchen  had  had  none  of  her  attenticm  that 
day ;  it  was  soiled  with  the  tread  of  mnddy  shoes,  and  untidy 
with  dotJies  and  other  objects  oat  of  place.  But  what  at 
another  time  would  have  been  intolerable  to  Lisbeth's  habits 
of  order  and  cleanliness,  seemed  to  her  now  just  what  should 
be :  it  was  right  that  things  should  look  strange  and  disordered 
aad  wretched,  now  the  old  man  had  come  to  his  end  in  that 
aad  way :  the  kitchen  ought  not  to  look  as  if  nothing  bad  ha^ 
pened.  Adam,  overcome  with  the  agitations  and  exertions  of 
the  day  after  his  night  of  hard  work,  had  fallen  asleep  on  a 
bench  in  the  workshop ;  and  Seth  was  in  the  back-kitcheo 
making  a  fire  of  sticks  that  he  might  get  the  kettle  to  boil,  and 
persuade  his  mother  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  an  indulgence  which 
she  rairely  allowed  hersell 

There  was  do  one  ia  the  kitchen  when  Lisbeth  entered  and 
tkvQW  henadf  into  the  dbaix.  She  looked  round  with  blank 
eyes  at  the  dirt  and  eonfnsion  on  which  th^  bright  afternoon'* 
SOB  abone  dumally ;  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  sad  con&a- 
tionof  har  mind — that  confusion  which  belongs  to  the  first 
DHus  of  a  sndden  sorcow,  when  the  poor  human  soul  is  lik» 
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one  who  lias  been  deposited  sleeping  among  tiie  ruiiis  of  avast 
city,  and  wakes  up  in  dreary  amazement,  not  knowing  whether 
it  is  the  growing  or  the  dying  day — not  knowing  why  and 
whence  oame  this  illimitable  scene  of  desohxtion,  or  why  he 
too  finds  himself  desolate  in  the  midst  of  it 

At  another  time  Lisbeth's  first  thought  would  have  been, 
"  Where  is  Adam  ?  "  but  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband  had 
restored  him  in  these  hours  to  that  first  place  in  her  affections 
which  he  had  held  six-and-twenty  years  ago :  she  had  forgotten 
his  faults  as  we  forget  the  sorrows  of  our  departed  childhood, 
and  thought  of  Dothing  but  the  young  husband's  kindness  and 
the  old  man's  patience.  Her  eyes  continued  to  wander  blankly 
until  Seth  came  in  and  began  to  remove  some  of  the  scattered 
things,  and  clear  the  small  ronnd  deal  table  that  he  might  set 
out  his  mother's  tea  upon  it. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do  ?  "  she  said,  rather  peevishly. 

"I  want  thee  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  mother,"  answered 
Seth,  tenderly.  "It'll  do  thee  good;  and  111  put  two  or 
three  of  these  things  away,  and  make  the  house  look  more 
comfortable." 

"Comfortable  I  How  canst  talk  o'  ma'in'  things  comfortable  ? 
Let  a-be,  let  a-be.  Ihere  's  no  comfort  for  me  no  more,"  she 
went  on,  the  tears  coming  when  she  began  to  speak,  "  now  thy 
poor  feyther  's  gone,  as  I  'n  waahsd  for  and  mended,  an'  got 's 
victual  for  him  for  thirty  'ear,  an'  him  allays  so  pleased  wi' 
iverything  I  done  for  him,  an'  used  to  be  so  handy  an'  do  the 
jobs  for  me  when  I  war  ill  an'  cumbered  wi'  th'  babl^,  an* 
made  me  the  posset  an'  broi^ht  it  upstairs  as  proud  as  could 
be,  an'  carried  the  lad  as  war  as  heavy  as  two  ohildreii  for  five 
mile  an'  ne'er  grumbled,  all  the  way  to  Warson  Wake,  'cause  1 
wanted  to  go  an'  see  my  sister,  as  war  dead  an'  gone  the  very 
next  Christmas  as  e'er  come.  An'  him  to  be  drowuded  in  the 
brook  as  we  passed  o'er  the  day  we  war  married  an'  come  home 
together,  an'  he  'd  made  them  lots  o'  shelves  for  me  to  put  my 
plates  an'  things  on,  an'  showed  'em  me  as  proud  as  conld  b^ 
'oaose  he  know'd  I  should  be  pleased.  An'  he  war  to  die  an' 
me  not  to  know,  bat  to  be  a-sleepin'  i'  my  bed,  as  if  I  caredna 
Donght  about  it.    Eh  I  an'  me,  to  live  to  see  thatl    An'  us  ax 
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war  young  folks  once,  an'  thought  we  should  do  rarely  when 
we  war  married.  Let  ar-be,  lad,  let  a^be  1  I  wonna  ha'  no  tay  i 
I  careua  if  I  ne'er  ate  nor  drink  do  more.  When  one  end  o* 
th'  bridge  tumbles  down,  where 's  th'  use  o'  th'  other  stannin'  ? 
I  may  'a  well  die,  an'  f  oUer  my  old  man.  There  'b  no  knowin' 
but  he  '11  want  me." 

Here  Lisbeth  broke  from  words  into  moans,  swajang  herself 
backwards  and  forwards  on  her  chair,  Seth,  always  timid  in 
his  behavior  towards  his  mother,  from  the  sense  that  he  had 
no  influence  over  her,  felt  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade or  soothe  her,  till  this  passion  was  past ;  so  he  contented 
himself  with  tending  the  back-kitchen  fire,  and  folding  ap  hia 
fotber's  clothes,  which  had  beea  hanging  out  to  dry  since 
morning;  afraid  to  move  about  in  the  room  where  hia  mother 
was,  lest  he  should  irritate  her  further. 

But  after  Liabeth  had  been  rocking  herself  and  moaning 
for  some  minutes,  she  suddenly  paused,  and  said  aloud  to 
herself  — 

"I  '11  go  an'  see  arter  Adam,  for  I  nanna  think  where  he  'ft 
gotten ;  an'  I  want  ln'iii  to  go  ap-stairs  wi'  me  afore  it 's  dark,  for 
the  minutes  to  look  at  the  corpse  is  like  the  meltia'  snow." 

Seth  overheard  this,  and  coming  into  the  kitchen  again,  as 
hia  mother  rose  from  her  chmr,  he  said  — 

"  Adam 's  asleep  in  the  workshop,  mother.  Thee  'dst  better 
not  wake  him.     He  was  o'erwrought  with  work  and  trouble." 

"Wake  him?  Who's  a-goin'  to  wake  him?  I  shanna  wake 
him  wi'  lookin'  at  him.  I  hanna  seen  the  lad  this  two  hour— - 
I  'd  welly  forgot  as  he  'd  e'er  growed  up  from  a  babby  when 's 
Eeyther  carried  him." 

Adam  was  seated  on  a  rough  bench,  his  head  supported  by 
his  arm,  which  rested  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  on  the 
long  planing-table  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes*  test,  and  had  fallen 
asleep  without  slipping  from  his  first  attitude  of  sad,  fatigued 
thought.  His  face,  unwashed  since  yesterday,  looked  pallid 
aid  clammy ;  his  hair  was  tossed  shaggily  about  his  forehead, 
and  his  closed  eyes  had  the  sunken  look  which  follows  upon 
watching  and  sorrow.     His  l^ow  was  knit,  and  his  whole  laae 
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had  an  expression  of  ireariness  and  pain.  Gyp  was  evldentl; 
uneasy,  for  he  sat  on  his  haunches,  resting  his  nose  on  his 
master's  sttetched-ont  leg,  and  dividing  the  time  between  lick- 
ing the  hand  that  hong  listlessly  down,  and  glancing  with  a 
listening  air  towards  the  door.  The  poor  dog  was  bungiy 
and  restless,  but  would  not  leave  his  master,  and  was  waiting 
impatiently  for  some  change  in  the  scene.  It  was  owing  to  this 
feeling  on  Gyp's  part,  that  when  Lisbeth  came  into  the  work- 
shop, and  advanced  towards  Adam  as  noiselessly  as  she  could, 
her  intention  not  to  awake  him  was  immediately  defeated ;  for 
Gyp's  excitement  was  too  great  to  find  vent  in  anything  short 
of  a  sharp  bark,  ajid  in  a  moment  Adam  opened  bis  eyes  and 
saw  his  mother  standing  before  him.  It  was  not  very  unlike 
bis  dreiun,  for  bis  sleep  bad  been  little  more  than  living  through 
again,  in  a  fevered  delirious  way,  all  that  had  happened  since 
daybreak,  and  his  mother  with  her  fretful  grief  was  present  to 
him  through  it  all.  The  chief  difEercnce  between  the  reality 
and  the  vision  was,  that  in  his  dream  Hetty  was  continually 
coming  before  bim  in  bodily  presence  —  strangely  mingling 
herself  as  an  actor  in  scenes  with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do. 
Sbe  was  even  by  the  Willow  Brook;  she  made  his  mother 
angry  by  coming  into  the  house  j  and  be  met  her  with  her 
smart  clothes  quite  wet  through,  as  he  walked  in  the  rain  to 
Treddleston,  to  tell  the  coroner.  But  wherever  Hetty  came, 
his  mother  was  sure  to  follow  soon ;  and  when  be  opened  his 
eyes,  it  was  not  at  all  startling  to  see  her  standing  near  him. 

"Eh,  my  lad,  my  lad  I"  Lisbeth  burst  out  immediately,  her 
waUing  impulse  returning,  for  grief  in  its  freshness  feels  the 
need  of  associating  its  loss  and  its  lament  with  every  change 
of  scene  and  incident,  "  thee  'st  got  nobody  now  but  thy  old 
mother  to  torment  thee  and  be  a  burden  to  thee :  thy  poor 
feyther 'nil  ne'er  anger  thee  no  more  j  an' thy  mother  may's 
well  go  arter  him — the  sooner  the  better  —  for  I  'm  no  good 
to  nobody  now.  One  old  coat  'ull  do  to  patch  another, bnt  it's 
good  for  noi^ht  else.  Thee  'dst  like  to  ha'  a  wife  to  mend  thy 
clothes  an'  get  thy  victual,  better  nor  thy  old  mother.  An'  I 
shall  be  nought  bnt  cumber,  a-sittin'  i'  th'  chimney-comer. 
(Adam  winced  and  moved  unetmyj  j  he  dreaded,  of  all  things 
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Eo  heat  taa  mother  speak  of  Hetty.)  Bat  if  thy  feythei  had 
lired,  he'doe'ei'  ba' wanted  me  to  go  to  make  room  for  anotlier, 
for  he  oould  no  more  ha'  done  wi'out  me  nor  one  side  o'  the 
soissaia  can  do  wi'out  th'  other.  Eh,  we  should  ha'  been  Iwth 
flnng  away  together,  an'  then  I  Bhouldna  ha'  seen  this  day,  an' 
one  bniyin'  'ad  ha'  done  for  us  both." 

Here  Lisbeth  paused,  but  Adam  sat  in  pained  sileooe :  he 
could  not  speak  otherwise  than  tenderly  to  his  mother  to^day } 
bat  be  could  not  help  being  irritated  by  this  plaint.  It  was 
not  possible  for  poor  Lisbeth  to  know  how  it  affected  Adam, 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  for  a  wounded  dog  to  know  how 
bis  moans  affect  the  nerves  of  his  master.  Like  all  complain- 
ing women,  she  complained  in  the  expectation  of  beiug  soothed, 
and  when  Adam  said  nothing,  she  was  only  prompted  to  com- 
plain more  bitterly. 

"  I  know  thee  couldst  do  better  wi'out  me,  for  thee  oouldst 
go  where  thee  likedst,  an'  marry  them  as  thee  likedst.  But 
I  donna  want  to  say  thee  nay,  let  thee  bring  home  who  thee 
wut ;  I  'd  ne'er  open  my  lips  to  find  faut,  for  when  folks  is  old 
an'  o'  no  use,  they  may  think  tbeirsens  well  off  to  get  the  bit 
an'  the  sup,  though  they  'n  to*  swallow  ill  words  wi't.  An'  if 
thee  'st  set  thy  heart  on  a  lass  as  '11  bring  thee  nought  and 
waste  all,  when  thee  mightst  ha'  them  as  'ud  make  a  man  on 
thee,  1 11  say  nought,  now  thy  feyther  's  dead  an'  drownded,  for 
I  'm  no  better  nor  an  old  haft  when  the  blade 's  gone." 

Adam,  unable  to  bear  this  any  longer,  rose  silently  from  the 
bench,  and  walked  out  of  the  workshop  into  the  kitchen.  But 
Lisbeth  followed  him. 

"  Thee  wntna  go  up-stairs  an'  see  thy  feytber  then  7  I  'n 
done  everythin'  now,  an'  be  'd  like  thee  to  go  an'  look  at  him, 
for  be  war  allays  so  pleased  when  thee  wast  mild  to  him." 

Adam  turned  round  at  once  and  said,  "  Yes,  mother  1st  tu 
go  up-stairs.    Come,  Seth,  let  ns  go  together." 

They  went  up-stairs,  and  for  five  minutes  all  was  silence. 
Then  the  key  was  turned  again,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  But  Adam  did  not  come  down  again;  be 
was  too  weary  and  worn-out  to  encounter  more  of  bis  mother's 
querulous  grief,  and  he  went  to  rest  on  his  bed.    Lisbeth  no 
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sooner  entered  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  than  she  threw  hei 
apron  over  het  head,  and  began  to  cry  and  moan,  and  lock 
betself  as  before.  8eth  thought,  "  She  will  be  quieter  by-and- 
by;  now  we  have  been  up-staira ; "  and  he  went  into  the  back- 
kitchen  a^n,  to  tend  his  little  fire,  hoping  that  he  should 
presently  induce  her  to  have  some  tea. 

Lisbeth  had  been  rocking  herself  in  this  way  for  more  than 
five  minutes,  giving  a  low  moan  with  every  forward  movement 
of  her  body,  when  she  suddenly  felt  a  hand  placed  gently  on 
hers,  and  a  sweet  treble  voice  said  to  her,  "  Dear  sister,  the 
Lord  has  sent  me  to  see  if  I  can  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

Lisbeth  paused,  in  a  Usteoing  attitude,  without  removing 
her  apron  from  her  face.  The  voice  was  strange  to  her. 
Conld  it  be  her  sister's  spirit  come  back  to  her  from  the  dead 
after  ell  those  years  ?     She  trembled,  and  dared  not  look. 

Dinah,  believing  that  this  pause  of  wonder  was  in  itself  a 
relief  for  the  sorrowing  woman,  smd  no  more  jnst  yet,  but 
quietly  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  then,  motioning  silence  to 
Seth,  who,  on  hearing  her  voice,  had  come  in  with  a  beating 
heart,  laid  one  hand  on  the  back  of  Lisbeth's  chair,  and  leaned 
over  her,  that  she  might  be  aware  of  a  friendly  presence. 

Slowly  Lisbeth  drew  down  her  apron,  and  timidly  she 
opened  her  dim  dark  eyes.  She  saw  nothing  at  first  but  a 
face — a  pure,  pale  face,  with  loving  gray  eyes,  and  it  was 
quite  unsown  to  her.  Her  wonder  increased ;  perhaps  it  toa» 
an  angel.  But  in  the  same  instant  Dinah  had  laid  her  hand 
on  Lisbeth's  again,  and  the  old  woman  looked  down  at  it.  It 
was  a  much  emallei  band  than  her  own,  but  it  was  not  white 
and  delicate,  for  Dinah  had  never  worn  a  glove  in  her  life,  and 
her  hand  bore  the  traces  of  labor  from  her  childhood  upwards. 
Lisbeth  looked  earnestly  at  the  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
fixing  her  eyes  again  on  Dinah's  face,  said,  with  something  of 
restored  courage,  but  in  a  tone  of  surprise— 

"  Why,  ye  're  a  workin'  woman  1 " 

"Yes,  I  am  Dinah  Morris,  and  I  work  in  the  cotton-mill 
when  I  am  at  home." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Lisbeth  slowly,  still  wondering ;  "  ye  corned  in 
80  light,  like  the  shadow  on  tbn  ^Talh  an'  spoke  i'  my  ear,  as 
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I  tbotight  ye  m^bt  be  a  speirit.    Ye  've  got  a'moat  the  face  (/ 
one  as  is  a-sittin'  on  the  grave  i'  Adam's  new  Bible." 

"  I  come  from  the  Hall  Faim  now.  You  know  Mrs.  Poyser 
—  she's  my  aunt^  and  she  has  beard  of  your  great  affliction^ 
and  is  very  sony ;  and  I  'm  come  to  see  if  I  can  be  any  help 
to  you  in  your  trouble ;  for  I  know  your  sons  Adam  and  Seth, 
and  I  know  you  have  no  daughter  j  and  when  the  clergyman 
told  me  how  the  hand  of  God  was  heavy  upon  you,  my  heart  . 
went  out  towards  yon,  and  I  felt  a  command  to  come  and 
be  to  you  in  the  place  of  a  daughter  in  this  grie^  if  you  will 
let  me." 

"  Ah  I  I  know  who  y'  are  now ;  y'  are  a  Methody,  like  Seth ; 
he  's  tould  me  on  you,"  said  Liabeth,  fretfully,  her  overpower- 
ing sense  of  pain  returning,  now  her  wonder  was  gone.  "  Ye  '11 
make  it  out  as  trouble  'a  a  good  thing,  like  he  allays  does.  But 
where  'b  the  use  o'  talkin'  to  me  a-that'n  ?  Ye  canna  make 
tbe  smart  less  wi'  talkin'.  Ye  '11  ne'er  make  me  believe  as  it  'a 
better  for  me  not  to  ha'  my  old  man  die  is 's  bed,  if  he  mast 
die,  an'  ha'  the  parson  to  pray  by  him,  an'  me  to  sit  by  him, 
an'  tell  bim  ne'er  to  mind  th'  ill  words  I  've  gi'en  him  some- 
times when  I  war  angered,  an'  to  gi'  him  a  bit  an'  a  sup,  as 
long  as  a  bit  an'  a  sup  he  'd  swallow.  But  eh  I  to  die  1'  the 
cold  water,  an'  us  close  to  him,  an'  ne'er  to  know;  an'  me 
a^ileepin',  as  if  I  ne'er  belonged  to  him  no  more  nor  if  he  'd 
been  a  journeyman  tramp  from  nobody  knows  where  I " 

Here  Lisbeth  began  to  cry  and  rock  herself  again ;  and 
Dinah  said  — 

"Yes,  dear  friend,  your  affliction  is  great.  It  would  be 
hardness  of  heart  to  say  that  your  trouble  was  not  heavy  to 
bear.  God  did  n't  send  me  to  you  to  make  light  of  your  sor- 
row, but  to  mourn  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  If  you  had 
a  table  spread  for  a  feast,  and  was  making  merry  with  your 
frieads,  you  would  think  it  was  kind  to  let  me  come  and  sit 
down  and  rejoice  with  you,  because  you  'd  think  I  should  like 
to  share  those  good  things ;  but  I  should  like  better  to  share 
in  your  trouble  and  your  labor,  and  it  would  seem  harder  to 
me  if  yon  denied  me  that.  You  won't  send  me  away  ?  Yoa  're 
sot  auffry  with  me  for  ooming?" 
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"Nay,  nay;  angered  1  who  eaid  I  war  angereut'  It  trsi 
good  on  you  to  come.  An',  Seth,  why  donna  ye  get  her  soma 
tay  7  Ye  war  in  a  hurry  to  get  some  for  me,  ae  had  no  need, 
but  ye  donna  think  o'  gettin'  't  for  them  as  wants  it.  Sit  ye 
down;  sit  ye  down.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  comin',  for  it's 
little  wage  ye  get  by  walkin'  through  the  wet  fields  to  see  an 
old  woman  like  me.  .  .  .  Nay,  I  'n  got  no  daughter  o'  my  own 
—  ne'er  had  one  —  an'  I  wama  sorry,  forthey  're  poor  queechy 
things,  gells  is ;  I  allays  wanted  to  ha'  lads,  as  could  fend  for 
theirsens.  An'  the  lads  'uU  be  manyin'  —  I  shall  ha'  daughters 
eno',  an'  too  many.  But  now,  do  ye  make  the  tay  as  ye  like  it, 
for  I'n  got  no  taste  i'  my  mouth  this  day  —  it's  all  one  what 
I  swaller  — it  'a  all  got  the  taste  o'  sorrow  wi't." 

Dinah  took  care  not  to  betray  that  she  had  bad  her  tea,  and 
accepted  Lisbeth's  invitation  very  readily,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
suading ttie  old  woman  herself  to  take  the  food  and  drink  she 
so  much  needed  after  a  day  of  hard  work  and  fasting. 

Seth  was  so  happy  now  Dinah. was  in  the  house  that  he 
could  not  help  thinking  her  presence  was  worth  purchasing 
with  a  life  in  which  grief  incessantly  followed  upon  grief; 
but  the  next  moment  he  reproached  himself  —  it  was  almost 
as  if  he  were  rejoicing  in  his  father's  sad  death.  Nevertheless 
the  joy  of  being  with  Dinah  would  triumph  r  It  was  like  the 
influence  of  climate,  which  no  resistance  can  overcome.  And 
the  feeling  even  suffused  itself  over  his  face  so  as  to  attract 
bis  mother's  notice,  while  she  was  drinking  her  tea. 

"Thee  may'st  well  talk  o'  trouble  bein'  a  good  thing,  Seth, 
for  thee  thriv'at  on't.  Thee  look'st  as  if  thee  know'dst  no 
more  o'  care  au'  cumber  nor  when  thee  wast  a  babby  a-lyin' 
awake  i'  th'  cradle.  For  thee  'dst  allays  lie  still  wi'  thy  eyes 
open,  an'  Adam  ne'er  'ud  lie  still  a  minute  when  he  wakened. 
Thee  wast  allays  like  a  bag  o'  meat  as  can  ne'er  be  bruised  — 
thoagb,  for  the  matter  o*  that,  thy  poor  feyther  war  just  such 
another.  But  ye  We  got  the  same  look  too"  (here  Lisbeth 
turned  to  Dinah).  "  I  reckon  it 's  wi'  bein*  a  Methody.  Not 
as  I  'm  arfindin*  faut  wi'  ye  for 't,  for  ye  've  no  call  to  be  fret- 
tin',  an'  somehow  ye  looken  sorry  too.  Eh  I  well,  if  the  Meth- 
•dies  are  fond  o'  trouble,  they  're  like  to  thrive ;  it  'b  a  pi^ 
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uttay  oanna  Iia't  all,  an'  take  it  away  from  them  as  donna  like 
It.  I  could  lia'  gi'en  'em  plenty  j  for  when  I  'd  gotten  my  old 
man  I  var  vorreted  from  mom  till  night;  and  now  he 's  gone, 
I  'd  be  glad  for  the  worst  o'er  again." 

'*  Tes,"  Baid  Dinah,  carefnl  not  to  oppose  any  feeling  of  Lis- 
betb's,  for  her  reliancB,  in  her  smallest  words  and  deeds,  on 
a  dirine  guidance,  always  issued  in  that  finest  woman's  tact 
which  proceeds  from  acute  and  ready  sympathy  —  "yea;  I 
rememher,  too,  when  my  dear  annt  died,  I  longed  for  the 
soand  of  her  bad  cough  in  the  nights,  instead  of  the  silence 
that  oame  when  she  was  gone.  But  now,  dear  friend,  drink 
this  other  cup  of  tea  and  eat  a  little  mora." 

''What  I "  said  Lisbeth,  taking  the  cup,  and  speaking  :n  a 
less  querulous  tone,  "  had  ye  got  no  feyther  and  mother,  then, 
as  ye  war  bo  sorry  about  your  aont  ?  " 

"No>  I  never  knew  a  father  or  mother;  my  aunt  brought 
me  up  from  a  baby.  She  had  no  children,  for  she  was  never 
married,  and  she  brought  me  up  as  tenderly  as  if  I  'd  been  her 
own  child." 

"  Eh,  she  'd  fine  work  wi'  ye,  I  '11  warrant,  brinpn'  ye  op 
from  a  babby,  an'  her  a  loue  woman  —  it's  ill  bringin'  up  a 
cade  lamb.  But  I  dare  eay  ye  wama  franzy,  for  ye  look  as  if 
ye  'd  ne'er  been  angered  i'  your  life.  But  what  did  ye  do  when 
your  annt  died,  an'  why  didna  ye  come  to  live  in  this  country, 
beiu'  aa  Ifrs.  Poyser  's  your  aunt  too  ?  " 

Dinah,  seeing  that  Lisbeth'e  attention  was  attracted,  told 
her  the  story  of  her  early  life  —  how  she  had  been  brought  up 
to  work  hard,  and  what  sort  of  place  Snowfield  was,  and  how 
many  people  had  a  bard  life  there  —  all  the  details  that  sho 
thought  likely  to  interest  Lisbeth.  The  old  woman  listened, 
aod  forgot  to  be  fretful,  unconseiouBly  subject  to  the  soothing 
influence  of  Dbah's  face  and  voice.  After  a  while  she  was 
persuaded  to  let  the  kitchen  be  made  tidy;  for  Dinah  was 
bent  on  this,  believing  that  the  sense  of  order  and  quietude 
around  her  would  help  in  disposing  Lisbeth  to  join  in  the 
prayer  she  longed  to  pour  forth  at  her  side.  Beth,  meanwhile, 
went  oat  to  chop  wood ;  for  he  surmised  that  Dinah  would  like 
to  b«  left  alMw  with  his  mothu. 
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liisbeth  sat  watching  her  as  she  tnoTed  about  in  her  sdlt 
quick  way,  and  said  at  last,  "  Ye  've  got  a  notion  o'  cleanin'  up. 
I  wouldna  mind  ha'in  ye  for  a  daughter,  for  ye  wouldna  spend 
the  lad's  wage  i'  fine  clothes  an'  waste.  Ve  're  not  like  the 
lasses  o'  this  country-side.  I  reckon  folks  is  different  at  Snow- 
field  from  what  they  are  here." 

"  They  have  a  difEerent  sort  of  life,  many  of  'em,"  said  Dinah ; 
"they  work  at  different  things  —  some  in  the  mill,  and  many 
in  tlie  mines,  in  the  villages  round  about.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  there  are  the  children  of  this 
world  and  the  children  of  light  there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  But 
we  've  many  more  Methodists  there  than  in  this  country," 

"  Well,  I  didna  know  as  the  Methody  women  war  like  ye, 
for  there 's  Will  Maskery's  wife,  as  they  say 's  a  big  Metbody, 
isna  pleasant  to  look  at,  at  all.  I  'd  as  lief  look  at  a  tooad. 
An'  I  'm  thinkin'  I  wouldna  mind  if  ye  'd  stay  an'  sleep  here, 
for  I  should  like  to  see  ye  i'  th'  house  i'  th'  mornin'.  But  may. 
happen  they  '11  be  lookin'  for  ye  at  Meeter  Peyser's." 

"No,"  said  Dinah,  "they  don't  expect  me,  and  I  should  like 
to  stay,  if  yon  '11  ht  me." 

"  Well,  there 's  room ;  I  'n  got  my  bed  laid  i'  th'  little  room 
o'er  the  back-kitchen,  an'  ye  can  lie  beside  me.  I  'd  be  glad  to 
ha'  ye  wi'  me  to  speak  to  i'  th'  night,  for  ye  've  got  a  nice  way 
o'  talkin'.  It  puts  me  i'  mind  o'  the  swallows  as  was  under 
the  thack  laat  'ear,  when  they  fust  begun  to  sing  low  an'  soft- 
like i'  th'  momin'.  Eh,  but  my  old  man  war  fond  o*  them 
birds !  an'  so  war  Adam,  but  they  'n  ne'er  corned  again  this 
'ear.    Happen  they  're  dead  too." 

'  *'  There,"  said  Dinah,  "  now  the  kitchen  looks  tidy,  and  now, 
dear  mother — for  I'm  your  daughter  to-night,  you  know  — 
I  should  like  yon  to  wash  your  face  and  have  a  clean  cap 
on.  Do  you  remember  what  David  did,  when  God  took  away 
his  child  from  him  P  While  the  child  was  yet  alive  he  fasted 
and  prayed  to  God  to  spare  it,  and  he  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  lay  on  the  ground  all  night,  beseeching  God  for  the 
child.  But  when  he  knew  it  was  dead,  he  rose  np  from  the 
ground  and  washed  ana  anointed  himself,  and  changed  his 
•slothes,  and  ate  and  drank  j  and  when  they  asked  him  how  it 
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was  that  he  seemed  to  hare  left  off  grieving  cow  the  child  waa 
dead,  he  said,  '  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and 
wept ;  for  I  said,  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracioiu 
to  me,  that  the  child  may  live  ?  But  now  he  is  dead,  where- 
fore should  I  fast  ?  can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go 
to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.' " 

"Eh,  that's  a  true  word,"  said  Lisbeth.  "Yea,  my  old  mar 
Tonna  come  back  to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  him  —  the  sooner  the 
better.  Well,  ye  may  do  as  ye  like  wl'  me :  there 's  a  clean  cap 
i'  that  drawer,  an'  I  '11  go  i'  the  back-kitchen  an'  wash  my  face. 
An',  Seth,  thee  may  'st  reach  down  Adam's  new  Bible  wi'  tb' 
picters  in,  an'  she  shall  read  us  a  chapter.  Eh,  I  like  them 
words  — '  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  wonna  come  back  to  me.' " 

Dinah  and  Seth  were  both  inwardly  offering  thanks  for  the 
greater  quietness  of  spirit  that  had  come  over  Lisbeth.  This 
was  what  Dinah  had  been  trying  to  bring  about,  through  all 
her  BtUl  sympathy  and  absence  from  exhortation.  From  her 
girlhood  upwards  she  had  had  experience  among  the  sick  and 
the  motimiag,  among  minds  hardened  and  shrivelled  through 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  had  gained  the  subtlest  perception 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  could  best  be  touched,  and  softened 
into  willingness  to  receive  words  of  spiritual  consolation  or 
warning.  As  Dinah  expressed  it,  "  she  was  never  left  to  bei> 
self;  but  it  was  always  given  her  when  to  keep  silence  and 
when  to  speak."  And  do  we  not  all  ^gree  to  call  rapid 
thought  and  noble  impulse  by  the  name  of  inspiration  7 
After  our  subtlest  analysis  of  the  mental  process,  we  must 
still  say,  as  Dinah  did,  that  our  highest  thoughts  and  our  best 
deeds  are  all  given  to  us. 

And  so  there  waa  earnest  prayer  —  there  was  faith,  love, 
and  hope  pouring  itself  forth  that  evening  in  the  little  kitchen. 
And  poor  aged  fretful  Lisbeth,  without  grasping  any  distinct 
idea,  without  going  through  any  course  of  religioug  emotions, 
felt  a  vague  sense  of  goodness  and  love,  and  of  something 
right  lying  underneath  and  beyond  all  this  sorrowing  life. 
She  could  n't  understand  the  sorrow ;  but,  for  these  moments, 
under  the  subduing  influence  of  Dinah's  spirit,  she  felt  that 
she  must  he  patient  and  stilL 
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It  was  bat  balf-past  four  the  next  morning,  Then  Dinih, 
tired  of  lying  awake  listening  to  the  birds,  BJid  watchicg  the 
gi'owiiig  light  through  the  little  window  in  the  garret  roof, 
rose  and  began  to  dresB  herself  rerj  quietly,  lest  she  Bhonld 
disturb  Lisbeth.  But  already  same  one  else  was  astii  in  the 
house,  and  bad  gone  down-stairs,  preceded  by  Oypi  The  dog's 
pattering  step  was  a  sore  aga  tliat  it  was  Adam  who  went 
down ;  but  Dinah  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  she  thought  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  Seth,  for  he  had  told  hex  how  Adam  had 
stayed  np  working  the  night  before.  Seth,  however,  had  oalj 
just  awakened  at  the  soui>d  of  the  opening  door.  The  ex- 
citing influence  of  the  previous  day,  heightened  at  last  by 
Dinah's  onexpected  presence,  had  not  been  counteracted  by 
any  bodily  weariness,  for  he  had  not  done  his  ordinary 
amount  of  hard  work  ;  and  so  wben  he  went  to  bed,  it  was  not 
till  be  had  tired  himself  with  hours  of  tossing  wakefnlness, 
that  drowsiness  came,  and  led  ob  a  heavier  morning  sleep  than 
was  usual  with  him. 

But  Adam  had  been  refreshed  by  his  long  rest,  and  with 
his  habitual  impatience  of  mere  passivity,  he  was  eager  to 
begin  the  new  day,  and  subdue  sadness  by  Ms  strong  will  ana 
strong  arm.  The  white  mist  lay  in  the  valley ;  it  was  going 
to  be  a  bright  warm  day,  and  he  would  start  to  work  again 
when  he  had  had  bis  breakfast 

"  There 's  nothing  but  what 's  bearalde  as  long  aa  a  man 
can  work,"  he  said  to  himself :  "  the  nator  o'  things  does  n't 
change,  though  it  seems  as  if  Mie's  own  life  was  nothing  but 
change.  The  square  o*  four  is  sixteen,  and  you  must  lengthen 
your  lever  in  proportion  to  your  weight,  is  as  tme  when  a 
man 's  miserable  as  when  be 's  hap[^ ;  and  the  best  o'  -wotk- 
ing  is,  it  gives  you  a  grip  bcdd  ef  things  outside  your  own 
lot" 
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Ab  lie  dashed  the  cold  water  over  his  head  and  face,  he  felt 
completel;  himBelf  again,  and  with  his  black  eyes  as  keen  aa 
ever,  and  his  thick  black  hair  all  glistening  with  the  fieah 
moistnre,  he  vent  into  the  workshop  to  look  out  the  wood  for 
his  father's  coffin,  intending  that  he  and  Seth  should  carry  it 
with  them  to  Jonathan  Bnrge's,  and  have  the  coffin  made  by 
one  of  the  workmen  there,  so  that  his  mother  might  not  see 
and  hear  the  sad  task  going  forward  at  home. 

He  had  just  gone  into  the  workshop,  when  his  quick  ear 
detected  a  light  rapid  foot  on  the  stairs  —  certainly  not  his 
mother's.  He  had  been  in  bed  and  asleep  when  Dinah  had 
come  in,  in  the  evening,  and  now  he  wondered  whose  step  Uiis 
could  be.  A  foolish  thought  came,  and  moved  him  strangely. 
Afl  if  it  could  be  Hetty  I  She  was  the  last  person  likely  to  be 
in  the  hoiue.  And  yet  he  felt  reluctant  to  go  and  look,  and 
have  the  clear  proof  that  it  was  some  one  else.  He  stood 
leaning  on  a  plank  he  had  taken  hold  of,  listening  to  sounds 
which  his  imagination  interpreted  for  him  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  keen  strong  face  became  suffused  with  a  timid  tenderness. 
The  light  footstep  moved  about  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the 
Bound  of  the  sweeping-bmsh,  hardly  making  so  much  noise  as 
the  lightest  breeze  that  chases  the  autumn  leaves  along  the 
dusty  path ;  and  Adam's  imagination  saw  a  dimpled  face,  with 
dark  bright  eyes  and  roguish  smiles,  looking  backward  at  this 
brush,  and  a  rounded  figure  just  leaning  a  little  to  clasp  the 
handle.  A  very  foolish  thought  —  it  could  not  be  Hetty ;  but 
the  only  way  of  dismissing  such  nonsense  from  his  head  waa 
to  go  and  see  who  it  was,  for  his  fancy  only  got  nearer  and 
nearer  to  belief  while  he  stood  there  listening.  He  loosed  tht. 
plank,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"How  do  you  do,  Adam  Bede?"  said  Dinah,  in  her  calm 
treble,  pausing  from  her  sweeping,  and  fixing  her  mild  grave 
eyes  upon  htm.  "I  trust  yon  feel  rested  and  strengthened 
again  to  bear  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day  " 

It  was  like  dreaming  of  the  sunshine,  and  awaking  in  the 
moonlight  Adam  had  seen  Dinah  several  times,  but  always 
at  the  Hall  Farm,  where  he  was  not  very  vividly  conscious  of 
any  woman's  presence  except  Hett;;'s,  and  he  had  only  in  th* 
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last  day  or  two  began  to  suspect  that  Seth  was  In  Iotb  witk 
her,  so  that  his  attentioa  had  oot  hitherto  been  drawn  towards 
her  for  Ms  brother's  sake.  Bat  now  her  slim  figure,  her  plain 
black  gowu,  and  her  pale  serene  face,  impressed  him  with 
all  the  force  that  belongs  to  a  reality  contrasted  with  a  pre- 
occapying  fancy.  For  the  first  moment  or  two  he  made  no 
answer,  but  looked  at  her  with  the  concentrated,  examining 
glance  which  a  man  gives  to  an  object  in  which  he  has  sud* 
denly  begun  to  be  interested.  DinE^i,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  felt  a  painful  self-consciousness ;  there  was  something  in 
the  dark  penetrating  glance  of  this  strong  man  so  different 
from  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  his  brother  Seth.  A  faint 
blush  came,  which  deepened  as  she  wondered  at  it  This 
blush  recalled  Adam  from  his  fo^tfulness. 

"  I  was  quite  takeo  by  surprise ;  it  was  very  good  of  you  to 
come  and  see  my  mother  in  her  trouble,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle 
grateful  tone,  for  his  quick  mind  told  him  at  once  how  sho 
came  to  be  there,  "  I  hope  my  mother  was  thankful  to  have 
you,"  he  added,  wonderii^  rather  anxiously  what  had  been 
Dinah's  reception. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dinah,  resuming  her  work,  "  she  seemed  greatly 
comforted  after  a  while,  and  she 's  had  a  good  deal  of  rest  in 
the  night,  by  times.     She  was  fast  asleep  when  I  left  her." 

"  Who  waa  it  took  the  news  to  the  Hall  Farm  ? "  said 
Adam,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  some  one  there ;  he  wondered 
whether  she  had  felt  anything  about  it, 

"  It  was  Mr.  Irwine,  the  clergyman,  told  me,  and  my  aunt 
was  grieved  for  your  mother  when  she  heard  it,  and  wanted 
aie  to  come ;  and  so  is  my  uncle,  I  'm  sure,  now  he  'a  beard 
it,  but  he  was  gone  out  to  Bosscter  aU  yesterday.  They'll 
look  for  you  there  at  soon  as  you  've  got  time  to  go,  for  there  'b 
nobody  round  that  nearth  but  what 's  glad  to  see  you." 

Dinah,  with  her  sympathetic  divination,  knew  quite  well 
that  Adam  was  longing  to  hear  if  Hetty  had  said  anything 
about  their  trouble ;  she  was  too  rigorously  truthful  for 
benevolent  invention,  but  she  had  contrived  to  eay  something 
in  which  Hetty  was  tacitly  included.  Love  has  a  way  of 
cheating  itself  consciously,  like  a  child  who  plays  at  solitary 
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bide-and-^eek ;  it  is  pleased  with  assmances  that  it  all  the 
while  disbelieves.  Adam  liked  what  Dinah  had  said  bo  much 
that  his  mind  was  directly  full  of  the  nest  visit  he  should  pay 
to  th«  Hall  Farm,  when  Hetty  would  perhaps  behave  moie 
kindly  to  him  than  she  had  ever  done  befoi-e. 

"  But  you  won't  be  there  youiaelf  any  longer  7  *  he  said  to 

"  No,  I  go  back  to  Snowfield  on  Saturday,  and  I  shall  have 
to  set  out  to  Treddleston  early,  to  be  in  time  for  the  Oak- 
bourne  cairier.  So  I  must  go  back  to  the  farm  to-night,  that 
I  may  have  the  last  day  with  my  aunt  and  her  children.  But  1 
can  stay  here  all  to-day,  if  your  mother  would  like  me ;  and 
her  heart  seemed  inclined  towards  me  la^t  night." 

"  Ah,  then,  she  'a  sure  to  want  you  to-day.  If  mother  takes 
to  people  at  the  beginning,  she 's  sure  to  get  fond  of  'em ; 
but  she 's  a  strange  way  of  not  liking  young  women.  Though, 
to  be  sure,"  Adam  went  on,  smiling,  "her  not  liking  otliei" 
young  women  is  no  reason  why  she  should  n't  like  you." 

Hitherto  Gyp  had  been  assisting  at  this  conversation  in  mo- 
tionless silence,  seated  on  his  haunches,  and  alternately 
looking  up  in  his  master's  face  to  watch  its  expression, 
and  observing  Dinah's  movements  about  the  kitchen.  The 
kind  smile  with  which  Adam  uttered  the  last  words  was  ap- 
parently decisive  with  Gyp  of  the  light  in  which  the  stranger 
was  to  be  regarded,  and  as  she  tamed  round  after  putting  aside 
her  sweeping-brush,  he  trotted  towards  her,  and  put  up  his 
muzzle  against  her  hand  in  a  friendly  way. 

"You  see  Gyp  bids  you  welcome,"  said  Adam,  "and he's 
very  slow  to  welcome  strangers." 

"  Poor  dog ! "  said  Dinah,  patting  the  rough  gray  coat,  "  I  've 
a  strange  feeling  about  the  dumb  things  as  if  they  wanted  to 
speak,  and  it  was  a  trouble  to  'em  because  they  couldn't.  I 
can't  help  being  sorry  for  the  dogs  always,  though  perhaps 
there's  no  need.  But  they  may  well  have  more  in  them  than 
they  know  how  to  make  us  understand,  for  we  can't  say  half 
what  we  feel,  with  all  our  words." 

Seth  came  down  now,  and  was  pleased  to  find  Adam  talking 
trith  Dinah ;  he  wanted  Adam  to  know  how  much  better  she 
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was  than  all  other  women.  But  after  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
Adam  drew  him  into  the  workshop  to  consult  about  the  coflfin, 
and  Dinah  went  on  with  her  cleaning. 

By  six  o'clock  they  were  all  at  hreakfast  with  Lisheth  in  a 
kitchen  aa  clean  aa  she  could  have  made  it  herself.  The  window 
and  door  were  open,  and  the  morning  air  bronght  with  it  a 
mingled  scent  of  southernwood,  thyme,  and  sweetbrier  from  the 
patch  of  garden  by  the  side  of  the  cottage.  Dinah  did  not  sit 
down  at  first,  but  moved  about,  serving  the  others  with  the  warm 
porridge  and  the  toasted  oat-cake,  which  she  had  got  ready  in 
the  usual  way,  for  she  had  asked  Seth  to  tell  her  just  what  his 
mother  gave  them  for  breakfast.  Lisbeth  had  been  unusually  si- 
lent Bince  she  came  down -stairs,  apparently  requiring  some  time 
to  adjust  her  ideas  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  she  came  down 
like  a  lady  to  find  all  the  work  done,  and  sat  still  to  be  waited 
on.  Her  new  sensations  seemed  to  exclude  the  remembrance  of 
her  grief.   At  last,  after  tasting  the  porridge,  she  broke  silence — 

"Ye  might  ha' made  the  parridge  worse,"  she  said  to  Dinah; 
"  I  can  ate  it  wi'ont  its  tamin'  my  stomach.  It  might  ha' 
been  a  trifle  thicker  an'  no  harm,  an'  I  allays  patten  a  sprig  o" 
mint  in  mysen;  but  how's  ye  t'  know  that?  The  lads  arena 
like  to  get  folks  as  '11  make  their  parridge  as  I  'n  made  it  for 
'em;  it's  well  if  they  get  onybody  as  'U  make  parridge  at  all. 
But  ye  might  do,  wi'  a  bit  o'  ahowin';  for  ye  're  a  atirrin'  body 
in  a  momin',  an'  ye  've  a  light  heel,  an'  ye  've  cleaned  th'  house 
well  enough  for  a  ma'-shift." 

"Make-ahift,  mother?"  said  Adam.  "Why,  I  think  tho 
honse  looks  beautiful.  I  don't  know  how  it  could  look 
better." 

"Thee  dostna  know? — nay;  how's  thee  to  know?  Th' 
men  ne'er  know  whether  the  floor 's  cleaned  or  cat-licked.  But 
thee  'It  know  when  thee  gets  thy  parridge  burnt,  as  it 's  like 
enough  to  be  when  I'm  gi'en  o'er  makin'  it.  Thee  It  think 
thy  mother  war  good  for  summat  then." 

"  Dinah,"  said  Seth,  "do  eome  and  sit  down  now  and  have 
your  breakfast.     We're  all  served  now." 

"Ay,  come  an'  sit  ye  down —  do,"  said  Lisbeth,  "an*  st«  a 
morsel ;  ye  'd  need,  arter  bein'  u^k)'  your  legs  this  hour  an'  half 
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a'ready.  Come,  then,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  oompluning 
affection,  as  Dinah  sat  down  by  lier  side,  « I  'It  be  loath  for  ye 
t'  go,  but  ye  canna  stay  muob  longer,  I  doubt.  I  could  pnt  up 
wi'  ye  i'  th'  house  better  nor  wi'  most  folks." 

"  I  '11  stay  till  to-night  if  you  'n  wiUing,"  said  Dinah.  "  I  'd 
stay  loi^i,  only  I  'in  goii^  back  to  Snowfield  on  Sotoiday, 
and  I  must  be  with  my  aunt  to-morrow." 

"  £h,  I  'd  ne'er  go  back  to  that  country.  My  old  man  come 
from  that  Stonyshiie  side,  but  he  left  it  when  he  war  a  young 
un,  an'  i'  the  right  on  't  too ;  for  he  said  as  there  %Tar  no  wood 
there,  an'  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  bad  country  for  a  carpenter." 

"  Ah,"  said  Adam,  "  I  remember  father  telling  me  when  I 
WBB  a  little  lad,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  if  ever  he  moved  it 
should  be  Bouth'ard.  But  I  'm  not  so  sure  about  it  Bartle  Mas- 
sey  says  —  and  he  knows  the  South  —  as  the  northern  men  are 
a  finer  breed  than  the  southern,  harder-headed  and  stronger- 
bodied,  and  a  deal  taller.  And  then  he  says,  tu  some  o'  those 
countries  it 's  as  fiat  as  the  back  o'  your  hand,  and  you  can  see 
nothing  of  a  distance,  without  climbing  up  the  highest  trees. 
I  eould  n't  abide  that :  I  like  to  go  to  work  by  a  road  that  'U 
take  me  up  a  bit  of  a  hill,  and  see  the  fields  for  miles  round  me, 
and  a  bridge,  or  a  town,  or  a  bit  of  a  steeple  here  and  there.  It 
makes  you  feel  the  world 's  a  big  place,  an'  there  *a  other  men 
working  in  it  with  their  heads  and  hands  besides  yourself." 

"I  like  th'  hills  best,"  said  Seth,  "when  the  clouds  are  over 
your  head,  a:id  you  see  the  sun  shining  ever  so  far  off,  over  the 
Loamford  way,  as  I  've  often  done  o'  late,  on  the  stormy  days ; 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  that  was  heaven  where  there 's  always  joy 
and  sunshine,  though  this  life 's  dark  and  cloudy." 
'  "Oh,  T  love  the  Stonyshire  side,"  said  Dinnh ;  "I  should  n't 
like  to  set  my  face  towards  the  countries  where  they  're  rich  in 
com  and  cattle,  and  the  ground  so  level  and  easy  to  tread  | 
and  to  turn  my  back  on  the  hills  where  the  poor  people  have 
to  live  such  a  hard  life,  and  the  men  spend  their  days  in  the 
mines  away  from  the  sunlight.  It 's  very  blessed  on  a  bleak 
cold  day,  when  the  sky  is  hanging  dark  over  the  hill,  to  feel 
the  love  of  God  in  one's  soul,  and  carry  it  to  the  lonely,  bare, 
stone  houses,  where  there 's  nothing  else  to  give  comfort." 
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"  Eh  t "  said  Lisbeth,  "  that 's  very  well  for  ye  to  talk,  as 
looks  welly  like  the  snuwdrop-flowers  as  ha'  lived  for  days 
an'  days  when  I  'n  gethered  'em,  wi'  nothiu'  but  a  drop  o'  water 
an'  a  peep  o'  daylight ;  but  th'  hungry  foulks  had  better  leave 
th'  hungry  country.  It  makes  less  mouths  for  the  scant  cake. 
But,"  she  went  on,  looking  at  Adam,  "  donna  thee  talk  o'  goin' 
Bouth'ard  or  north'ard,  an'  leavin'  thy  feyther  and  mother  i' 
the  churchyard,  an'  goin'  to  a  country  as  tbey  know  nothiu'  - 
on.  I  '11  ne'er  rest  i'  my  grave  if  I  donna  see  thee  i'  the 
churchyard  of  a  Sunday," 

"Donna  fear,  mother,"  said  Adam.  "If  I  badna  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go,  I  should  ha'  been  gone  before  now." 

He  bad  finished  his  breakfast  now,  and  rose  aa  he  was 
speaking. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do  ?  "  asked  Lisbeth.  « Set  about  thy 
feyther's  coffin  ?" 

"  If 0,  mother,"  said  Adam;  "we're  going  to  take  the  wood 
to  the  village,  and  have  it  made  there." 

"Nay,  my  lad,  nay,"  Lisbeth  burst  out  in  an  eager,  wailing 
tone ;  "  thee  wotua  let  nobody  make  thy  feyther's  cofBn  but 
thysen  ?  Who  'd  make  it  so  well  ?  An'  Mm  as  know'd  what 
good  work  war,  an 's  got  a  son  as  is  the  head  o'  the  village,  an' 
all  Treddles'on  too,  for  cleverness." 

"  Very  well,  mother,  if  that 's  thy  wish,  I  'II  make  the  coffin 
at  home ;  but  I  thonght  thee  wouldstna  like  to  hear  the  work 
going  on." 

"  An'  why  shouldna  I  like 't  ?  It's  the  right  thing  to  be  done. 
An'  what 's  liking  got  to  do  wi't  ?  It 's  choice  o'mislikings  is 
all  I  'n  got  i'  this  world.  One  morsel  'a  as  good  as  another  when 
your  mouth 's  out  o'  taste.  Thee  mun  set  about  it  now  this  mom- 
in'  fnst  thing.    I  wonna  ha'  nobody  to  touch  the  cofOn  but  thee." 

Adam'n  eyes  met  Seth's,  which  looked  from  Dinah  to  him 
rather  wistfully. 

"  No,  mother,"  he  said,  "  I  '11  not  consent  but  Seth  shall  have 
a  hand  in  it  too,  if  it 's  to  be  done  at  home.  I  '11  go  to  the  vil- 
l^^e  this  forenoon,  because  Mr.  Burge  'uU  want  to  see  me,  and 
Seth  shall  stay  at  home  and  begin  the  coffin.  I  can  oome  baclr 
at  noon,  and  then  he  can  go>". 
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"ixkf,  nay,"  persisted  Lisbeth,  beginning  to  ory,  "I'n  set 
my  heart  on 't  aa  thee  sha.lt  ma'  thy  f eyther's  coffin.  Thee 't 
so  stiff  au'  masterful,  thee 't  ne'er  do  as  thy  mother  wants 
thee.  Thee  wast  often  angered  wi'  thy  feyther  when  he  war 
alive ;  thee  must  be  the  better  to  him  now  he  's  gone.  He  'd 
ha'  thought  nothin'  on't  for  Seth  to  ma's  coffin." 

"Say  no  more,  Adam,  say  no  more,"  said  Seth,  gently,^ 
though  his  voice  told  that  he  spoke  with  some  effort; 
"mother's  in  the  right.  I'll  go  to  work,  and  do  thee  stay 
at  home." 

He  passed  into  the  workshop  immediately,  followed  by 
Adam;  while  Liebeth,  automatically  obeying  her  old  habits, 
b^an  to  put  away  the  breakfast  things,  as  if  she  did  not  mean 
Dinah  to  take  her  place  any  longer.  Dinah  said  nothing,  but 
presently  used  the  opportunity  of  quietly  joining  the  brothers 
in  the  workshop. 

They  had  already  got  on  their  aprons  and  paper-eaps,  and 
Adam  was  standing  with  his  left  hand  on  Seth's  shoulder, 
while  he  pointed  with  the  hammer  in  his  right  to  some  boards 
which  they  were  looking  at.  Their  backs  were  turned  towards 
the  door  by  which  I?iDah  entered,  and  she  came  in  so  gently 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  her  presence  till  they  heard  her 
voice  saying,  "  Seth  Bede ! "  Seth  started,  and  they  both  turned 
round.  Dinah  looked  as  if  she  did  not  see  Adam,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Seth's  face,  saying  with  calm  kindness  — 

"1  won't  say  farewell.  1  shall  see  you  again  when  you 
come  from  work.  So  as  I'm  at  the  farm  before  dark,  it  will 
he  quite  soon  enough." 

"Thank  you,  Dinah ;  I  should  like  to  walk  home  with  you 
once  more.     It  '11  perhaps  be  the  last  time." 

There  was  a  little  tremor  in  Seth's  voice.  Dinah  put  out  her 
hand  and  said,  "  You  '11  have  sweet  peace  in  your  mind  to-day, 
Seth,  for  your  tenderness  and  long-suffering  towards  your  aged 
mother." 

She  turned  round  and  left  the  workshop  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  she  had  entered  it.  Adam  had  been  observing  her 
closely  all  the  while,  but  she  had  not  looked  at  him.  As  bqqo 
fis  she  was  gone,  he  aaid^ 
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"I  don't  wonder  at  tliee  for  loving  her,  Seth.  She's  got  a 
face  like  a  lilj." 

Setli's  Aonl  roshed  to  bis  eyes  and  lips :  he  had  ncTer  yet 
confessed  his  secret  to  Adam,  but  now  he  felt  a  delicious  sense 
of  disburthenmetit,  as  he  answered  — 

"Ay,  Addy,  I  do  love  her — too  much,  I  doubt.  But  she 
doesna  love  me,  lad,  only  as  one  child  o'  God  loves  another. 
She  '11  never  love  any  man  as  a  husband  —  that  'b  my  beliel" 

"Nay,  lad,  there's  no  telling;  thee  mustna  lose  heart 
She 's  made  out  o'  stuff  with  a  finer  grain  than  most  o'  the 
women ;  I  can  see  that  clear  enough.  But  if  she  'e  better  than 
they  are  in  other  things,  I  canna  think  she'll  fall  short  of  'em 
in  loving." 

No  more  was  said.  Seth  set  out  to  tiie  villa^,  and  Adam 
began  his  work  on  the  coffin. 

"  God  help  the  lad,  and  me  too,"  he  thought,  as  he  lifted 
the  board.  "We're  like  enough  to  find  life  a  tough  job 
—  hard  work  inside  and  out.  It's  a  strange  thing  to  think  of 
a  man  as  can  lift  a  chair  with  his  teeth,  and  walk  fifty  mile  on 
end,  ti-embling  and  tnrning  hot  and  cold  at  only  a  look  from 
one  woman  out  of  all  the  rest  i'  the  world.  It 's  a  mystery  we 
can  ^ve  no  account  of ;  but  no  more  we  can  of  the  sprouting 
o'  the  seed,  for  that  matter." 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 
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That  same  Thursday  morning,  as  Arthur  Donnithomd  was 
moving  about  in  his  dressing-room  seeing  his  well-looking  Brit- 
ish person  reflected  in  the  old-fashioned  minors,  and  B*.ared 
at,  from  a  dingy  olive-green  piece  of  tapestry,  by  Pharwh's 
daughter  and  her  maidens,  who  ought  to  have  been  rolitding 
the  infant  Moses,  he  was  holding  a  discussion  with  hinxself, 
which,  by  the  time  his  valet  was  tying  the  black  silk  sling  over 
his  shonlder,  had  issued  in  a  distinct  practical  resolutiini 
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"1  Bie&D  to  go  to  Eagledale  and  fish  for  a  weak  or  so,"  he 
Mud  aloud.  "  I  shall  take  you  with  me,  Fym,  and  set  off  this 
moming ;  so  be  ready  by  half-past  eleveo." 

The  low  whistle,  which  bad  assisted  him  ia  arrlTing  at  this 
lesolution,  here  broke  out  into  hia  loudest  ringing  tenor,  and 
the  corridor,  as  he  hurried  along  it,  echoed  to  his  favorite 
song  from  the  "Beggar's  Opera,"  "When  the  heart  of  a  man 
is  oppressed  with  care."  Hot  an  heroic  strain ;  nevertheless 
Arthur  felt  himself  very  heroic  as  he  strode  towards  the  sta- 
bles to  give  his  orders  about  the  horses.  His  own  approbation 
was  necessary  to  him,  and  it  was  not  an  approbation  to  be 
enjt^ed  quite  gratuitously ;  it  must  be  won  by  a  fair  amount 
of  merit.  He  had  never  yet  forfeited  that  approbation,  and 
he  had  considerable  reliance  on  his  own  virtues.  No  young 
man  could  confess  his  faults  more  candidly ;  oaodor  was  one 
of  his  fovorite  virtues ;  and  how  can  a  man's  candor  be  seen 
in  all  its  lustre  unless  be  las  a  few  failings  to  talk  of  7  But 
he  had  an  agreeable  confidence  that  his  faults  were  all  of 
a  generous  kind  —  impetuous,  warm-blooded,  leonine ;  never 
crawling,  crafty,  reptilian.  It  was  not  possible  for  Arthur 
Donnithorne  to  do  anything  mean,  dastardly,  or  criieL  "  No ! 
I  'm  a  devil  of  a  fellow  for  getting  myself  into  z  hobble,  but 
I  always  take  care  the  load  shall  fall  on  my  own  shoulders." 
Unhappily  there  is  no  inherent  poetical  justice  in  bobbles,  and 
they  will  sometimes  obstinately  refuse  to  infiict  their  worst 
consequences  on  the  prime  offender,  in  spite  of  his  loudly 
expressed  wish.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  this  deficiency  in 
the  scheme  of  things  that  Arthur  had  ever  brought  any  one 
into  trouble  besides  himself.  He  was  nothing,  if  not  good 
natnred;  and  all  his  pictures  of  the  future,  when  he  should 
oome  into  the  estate,  were  made  up  of  a  prosperous,  contented 
tenantry,  adoring  their  landlord,  who  would  be  the  model  of 
sn  English  gentleman  —  mansion  in  first-rate  order,  all  ele- 
gance and  high  taste  —  jolly  house-keeping,  finest  stnd  in 
Iioamshire — purse  open  to  all  public  objects  —  in  short,  every. 
thing  as  different  as  possible  from  what  was  now  associated 
with  the  name  of  Donnithorne.  And  ohe  of  the  first  good 
actions  he  would  perform  in  that  future  should  be  to  increase 
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Irvine's  income  for  the  vicarage  of  Eayslope,  so  that  be  might 
keep  a  carriage  for  his  mother  and  eietere.  His  hearty  affec- 
tion for  the  Rector  dated  from  the  age  of  frocks  and  trousers. 
It  was  an  affection  partly  filial,  partly  fraternal;  —  fraternal 
enough  to  make  him  like  Irwine'a  company  better  than  that 
of  most  yoanger  men,  and  filial  enough  to  make  him  shrink 
strongly  from  incurring  Irwine's  disapprobation. 

You  perceiye  that  Arthur  Donnithome  was  "  a  good  fellow  " 
— all  his  college  friends  thought  him  such:  he  could  n't  bear 
to  see  any  one  uncomfortable ;  he  would  have  been  sorry  even 
in  his  angriest  moods  for  any  harm  to  happen  to  his  grand- 
father; and  his  aunt  Lydia  herself  had  the  benefit  of  thatsoft- 
heartedness  which  he  bore  towards  the  whole  sex.  Whether 
he  would  have  self-mastery  enough  to  be  always  as  harmless 
and  purely  beneficent  as  his  good-nature  led  him  to  desire, 
was  a  question  that  no  one  had  yet  decided  against  him :  he 
was  but  twenty-one,  you  remember;  and  we  don't  inquire  too 
closely  into  character  in  the  case  of  a  handsome  generous 
young  fellow,  who  will  hare  property  enough  to  support  nu- 
merous peccadilloes — who,  if  he  should  unfortunately  break  a 
man's  logs  in  his  rash  driving,  will  be  able  to  pension  him 
handsomely;  or  if  he  should  happen  to  spoil  a  woman's  exist- 
ence for  her,  will  make  it  up  to  her  with  expensive  lon-bons, 
packed  up  and  directed  by  his-own  hand.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  be  prying  and  analytic  in  such  cases,  as  if  one  were 
inquiring  into  the  character  of  a  confidential  clerk.  We  use 
round,  general,  gentlemanly  epithets  about  a  young  man  of 
birth  and  fortune;  and  ladies,  with  that  fine  intuition  which 
is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  their  sex,  see  at  once  that  he 
is  "  nice."  The  chances  are  that  he  will  go  through  life  with- 
out scandalizing  any  one;  a  seaworthy  vessel  that  no  one 
would  refuse  to  insure.  Ships,  certainly,  are  liable  to  casual- 
ties, which  sometimes  make  terribly  evident  some  flaw  in  their 
construction,  that  would  never  have  been  discoverable  in 
smooth  water;  and  many  a  ' '  good  fellow,"  through  a  disastrous 
combination  of  circumstances,  has  undergone  a  like  betrayal. 

But  we  have  no  fair  ground  for  entertaining  unfavorable 
auguries  concerning  Arthur  Donnithome,  who  this  morning 
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proves  himself  capable  of  a  prudent  resolution  foonded  on  oon- 
science.  One  thing  is  clear  :  Nature  has  taken  care  that  he 
shall  never  go  far  astray  with  perfect  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  himself;  he  will  never  get  beyond  that  border-land  of  sin, 
where  he  will  be  perpetually  harassed  by  assaults  from  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary.  He  will  never  be  a  courtier  of 
Vice,  and  wear  her  orders  in  his  button-hole. 

It  was  aboat  ten  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly) 
everything  was  looking  loyelier  for  the  yesterday's  rain.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  on  such  a  morning  to  walk  along  the  well- 
rolled  gravel  on  one's  way  to  the  stables,  meditating  an  ezcnr- 
sion.  But  the  scent  of  the  stables,  which,  in  a  natural  state 
of  things,  ought  to  be  among  the  soothing  influences  of  a  man's 
life,  always  brought  with  It  some  irritation  to  Arthur.  There 
waa  no  having  his  own  way  in  the  stables ;  everything  was 
managed  in  the  stillest  fashion.  His  grandfather  persisted 
in  rebuning  as  head  groom  an  old  dolt  whom  no  sort  of  lever 
could  move  out  of  his  old  habits,  and  who  was  allowed  to  hire 
a  succession  of  raw  Loamshire  lads  as  his  subordinates,  one  of 
whom  had  lately  tested  a  new  pur  of  shears  by  dipping  an 
oblong  patch  on  Arthur's  bey  mare.  This  state  of  things  is 
naturally  embittering;  one  can  put  np  with  annoyances  in  the 
house,  but  to  ha^e  the  stable  made  a  scene  of  vexation  ^nd 
disgust,  Is  a  point  beyond  what  human  flesh  and  blood  can  be  ex- 
pected to  endure  long  together  without  danger  of  misanthroi^. 

Old  John's  wooden,  deep-wrinkled  face  was  the  first  olqect 
that  met  Arthur's  eyes  as  he  entered  the  stable-yard,  and  it 
quite  poisoned  for  him  the  bark  of  the  two  blood-hounds  that 
kept  watch  there.  He  could  never  speak  quite  patiently  to 
the  old  blockhead. 

"You  must  have  Meg  saddled  for  me  and  brought  to  the 
door  at  half-p&st  eleven,  and  I  shall  want  Battler  saddled  for 
Pym  at  the  same  time.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear,  I  hear,  Cap'n,"  said  old  John,  very  deliber- 
ately, following  the  young  master  into  the  stable.  John  con- 
sidered a  young  master  aa  the  natural  enemy  of  an  old  servant, 
and  young  people  in  general  as  a  poor  contrivanoe  for  earryii^ 
on  the  world. 
6  ToL  1 
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ArUmr  weat  in  for  the  sake  of  patting  Meg,  declining  as  tat 
as  possible  to  see  anything  in  the  stables,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  temper  before  breakfast.  The  prettj  creature  was  in  one 
of  the  inner  stables,  and  turned  her  mild  head  as  her  master 
came  beeide  her.  Little  Trot,  a  tiny  spaniel,  her  inseparable 
companion  in  the  stable,  was  comfortably  curled  np  on  bet 
back. 

"Well,  Meg,  my  pretty  girl,"  said  Arthur,  patting  her  neck, 
"  we  '11  have  a  glorious  canter  this  morning." 

"  Nay,  jour  honor,  I  donna  see  as  that  can  be,"  gud  John. 

"Notbe?    Whynot?" 

"  Why,  she 's  got  lamed."  ^ 

"  Lamed,  confound  you !  what  do  jaa  mean  f  " 

♦*  Why,  th'  lad  took  her  too  close  to  jDalton'e  bosses,  an'  ona 
on  'em  flang  ont  at  her,  an'  ehe  's  got  her  shank  bruised  o'  the 
Bear  fore-leg.'' 

The  judicious  historian  abet^ns  from  narrating  precisely 
what  ensued.  You  understand  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
Btroi^  langoage,  mingled  with  soothing  "  wbo-bo'a  "  while  the 
leg  was  examined ;  that  John  stood  by  with  quite  as  much 
emotion  as  if  he  had  been  a  cunningly  carved  crab-tree  walking- 
stick,  and  that  Arthnr  Donnithome  presently  repassed  the  irc« 
gates  of  the  pleasure-ground  without  singing  as  he  went. 

He  considered  himself  thoroughly  disappointed  and  annoyed. 
There  was  not  another  mount  in  the  stable  for  himself  and  Ma 
servant  besides  Meg  and  Rattler.  It  was  vexations ;  just  when 
he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  a  week  or  two.  It  seemed 
culpable  in  Providence  to  allow  such  a  combination  of  circuio- 
stances.  To  be  shut  np  at  the  Chase  with  a  broken  arm,  when 
every  other  fellow  in  his  regiment  was  enjoying  himself  at 
Windsor — shut  up  with  his  grandfather,  who  had  the  same 
sort  of  affection  for  him  as  for  his  parchment  deeds  t  And  to 
be  disgusted  at  every  turn  with  the  maQ^ement  of  the  house 
and  the  estate  1  In  snch  circumstances  a  man  necessarily  gets 
in  an  ill  humor,  and  works  off  the  irritation  by  some  excess  or 
other.  "Salkeld  would  have  drunk  a  bottle  of  port  every  day," 
he  muttered  to  himself;  "but  I'm  not  well  seasoned  enongh 
tat  that     Well,  since  I  can't  go  to  Eagledale,  I II  have  a 
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I  gallop  on  Battler  to  Korbnnte  this  morning,  and  lunch  with 
Gawaine." 

Behind  this  expUcit  resolution  there  la;  an  implicit  one. 
If  he  lunched  vitb  Gawaine  and  lingered  uhatting,  be  should 
not  reach  the  Chase  again  till  nearly  five,  when  Hetty  would 
be  safe  out  of  his  sight  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ;  and  when 
she  set  out  to  go  home,  it  would  be  his  lazy  time  after  dinner, 
so  lie  should  keep  out  of  her  way  altogether.  There  really 
would  have  been  no  harm  in  being  kind  to  the  little  thing,  and 
it  was  worth  dancing  with  a  dozen  ball-room  belles  only  to 
look  at  Het^  for  half  an  hoar.  But  perhaps  he  had  better 
not  take  any  more  notice  of  her;  it  might  put  notions  into 
her  head,  as  Irvine  had  hinted ;  though  Arthur,  for  hia  par^ 
thought  girls  were  not  by  any  means  so  soft  and  easily  bruised; 
indeed,  he  had  generally  found  them  twice  as  cool  and  cunning 
as  he  was  himself.  As  for  any  real  harm  in  Hetty's  case,  it 
was  out  of  the  question :  Arthur  Donnithome  accepted  hia 
own  bond  for  himself  with  perfect  confidence. 

So  the  twelve  o'clock  sun  saw  him  galloping  towards  Nor- 
bnme ;  and  by  good  fortune  Halsell  Common  lay  in  his  road,  and 
gave  him  some  tine  leaps  for  Kattler,  Nothing  like  "taking" 
a  few  bushes  and  ditches  for  exorcising  a  demon ;  and  it  is  really 
astonishing  that  the  Centaurs,  with  their  immense  advantages 
in  this  way,  have  left  so  bad  a  reputation  in  history. 

After  this,  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  although 
Gawaine  was  at  home,  the  hand  of  the  dial  in  the  courtyard  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  last  stroke  of  three,  when  Arthur  returned 
through  the  entrance-gates,  got  down  from  the  panting  Rattler, 
and  went  into  the  house  to  take  a  hasty  luncheon.  Bat  I  believe 
there  have  been  men  since  his  day  who  have  ridden  a  long  way 
to  avoid  a  rencontre,  and  then  galloped  hastily  hack  lest  they 
should  miss  it.  It  is  the  favorite  stratagem  of  our  passions  to 
sham  a  retreat,  and  to  turn  sharp  round  upon  us  at  the  moment 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  the  day  is  our  own. 

*The  Cap'n's  been  ridtn'  the  devil's  own  pace,"  said  Daltoa 
the  coachman,  whose  pen!on  stood  out  in  high  relief  as  he 
smoked  his  pipe  against  the  stable  wall,  when  John  brought 
up  Battleri 
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"An'  I  wish  he'd  get  the  devU  to  do's  grooming  fo»  p." 
grovled  John. 

"  Ay ;  lie  'd  hsv  a  deal  haimabler  groom  nor  what  he  has 
now,"  observed  Daltoo ;  and  the  joke  appeared  to  him  so  good, 
that,  being  left  alone  upon  the  scene,  he  continued  at  iDtervala 
to  take  his  pipe  from  bis  month  in  order  to  wink  at  an  imagi- 
nary  audience,  and  shake  Inzurionsly  with  a  silent,  ventral 
laughter;  mentally  rehearsing  the  dialogue  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  he  might  recite  it  with  eifect  in  the  servants'  halh 

When  Arthur  went  up  to  his  dressing-room  again  after  lun- 
cheon, it  was  inevitable  that  the  debate  he  had  had  with  him- 
self there  earlier  in  the  day  should  flash  across  his  mind ;  bnt 
it  was  impossible  for  him  now  to  dwell  on  the  remembrance  — 
impossible  to  recall  the  feelings  and  reflections  which  bad  been 
decisive  with  him  then,  any  more  than  to  recall  the  peculiar 
scent  of  the  air  that  bad  freshened  him  when  he  first  opened 
hie  window.  The  desire  to  see  Hetty  had  rushed  back  like  an 
ill-stemmed  current ;  he  was  amazed  himself  at  the  force  with 
which  this  trivial  fancy  seemed  to  grasp  him:  he  was  even 
rather  tremulous  as  he  brushed  his  hair — poohl  it  was  riding 
in  that  break-neck  way.  It  was  because  he  had  made  a  serions 
aff^r  of  an  idle  matter,  by  thinking  of  it  as  if  it  were  of  any 
consequence.  He  would  amuse  himself  by  seeing  Hetty  to- 
day, and  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing  from  his  mind.  It  was  all 
Irwine's  fault.  "  If  Irwine  had  said  nothing,  I  should  n't  have 
thought  half  so  much  of  Hetty  as  of  Meg's  lameness."  How- 
ever, it  was  just  the  sort  of  day  for  lolling  in  the  Hermitage, 
and  he  would  go  and  finish  Dr.  Moore's  "  Zeluco  "  there  before 
dinner.  The  Hermitage  stood  in  T"ir-tree  Grove  —  the  way 
Hetty  was  sure  to  come  in  walking. from  the  Hall  Farm.  So 
nothing  could  be  simpler  and  more  natural :  meeting  Hetty 
was  a  mere  circumstance  of  his  walk,  not  its  object. 

Arthur's  shadow  flitted  rather  faster  among  the  sturdy  oaks 
of  the  Chase  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  shadow 
of  a  tired  man  on  a  warm  afternoon,  and  it  was  still  scarcely 
four  o'clock  when  he  stood  before  the  tall  narrow  gate  leading 
into  the  delicious  labyrinthine  wood  which  skirted  one  side  of 
fihe  Chase,  and  whieh  was  called  Fir-tree  Grove,  not  I 
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the  firs  were  many,  bat  beoaase  they  vers  tew.  It  wm  a 
wood  of  beeches  and  limes,  with  here  and  there  a  light,  silver- 
stemmed  birch  —  just  the  sort  of  wood  most  haimted  by  the 
nymphs ;  yon  see  theii  white  sunlit  limbs  gleaming  athwart 
the  boughs,  or  peeping  from  behind  the  smooth-sweeping  out- 
line of  a  tall  lime ;  you  hear  their  soft  liquid  laughter  —  but 
if  you  look  with  a  too  carious  eacrilegious  eye,  they  vanish 
behind  the  silvery  beeches,  they  make  you  believe  that  their 
voice  was  only  a  running  brooklet,  perhaps  they  metamorphose 
themselves  into  a  tawny  squirrel  that  scampers  away  and 
mocks  you  from  the  topmost  bough.  It  was  not  a  grove  with 
measured  grass  or  rolled  gravel  for  yon  to  tread  upon,  but  with 
narrow,  hollow-Bhaped,  earthy  paths,  edged  with  fMnt  dashes 
ot  delicate  moss  —  paths  which  look  as  if  they  were  made  by 
the  free-will  of  the  trees  and  underwood,  moving  reverently 
aside  to  look  at  the  tail  queen  of  the  white-footed  nymphs. 

It  was  along  the  broadest  of  these  paths  that  Arthur  Donni- 
thome  passed,  under  an  avenue  of  limes  and  beeches.  It  waa 
a  still  afternoon — the  golden  light  was  lingering  languidly 
among  the  upper  boughs,  only  glancing  down  here  and  there 
on  the  purple  pathway  and  its  edge  of  faintly  sprinkled  moss: 
an  afternoon  in  which  destiny  disguises  her  cold  awful  face 
behind  a  hazy  radiant  veil,  encloses  as  in  warm  downy  wings, 
and  poisons  as  with  violet«cented  breath.  Arthur  strolled 
along  carelessly,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  but  not  looking 
on  the  ground  as  meditative  men  are  apt  to  do ;  his  eyes  would 
fix  themselves  on  the  distant  bend  in  the  road  round  which  a 
little  figure  mast  surely  appear  before  long.  Ah  I  there  she 
comes :  first  a  bright,  patch  of  color,  like  a  tropic  bird  among 
the  boi^hs,  then  a  tripping  figure,  with  a  round  hat  on,  and 
a  small  basket  under  her  arm ;  then  a  deep-blushing^  almost 
frightened,  bat  bnght«miling  girl,  making  her  curtsy  with  a 
fluttered  yet  happy  glance,  as  Arthur  came  up  to  her.  If 
Arthur  had  had  time  to  think  at  all,  he  would  have  thought 
it  strange  that  he  should  feel  fluttered  too,  be  conscious  of 
blushing  too  —  in  fact,  look  and  feel  as  foolish  as  if  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  instead  of  meeting  just  what  he  ez- 
pected.    PoOT  things  I    Tt  wttB  a  pity  they  were  not  in  that 
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golden  age  of  childhood  when  they  wonld  liaT«  stood  taoe  t« 
faoe,  eyii^  each  other  with  dmid  liking,  thea  given  each 
otheT  a  little  butterfly  kiss,  and  toddled  ofE  to  play  together. 
Arthur  wonld  have  gone  home  to  his  silk-curtained  cot,  and 
Hetty  to  her  homespun  pillow,  and  both  wonld  hare  slept 
vithont  dreams,  and  to-morrow  would  hare  been  a  life  hardly 
ooDscioue  of  a  yesterday. 

Arthur  turned  round  and  walked  by  Hetty's  side  without 
giving  a  reason.  They  were  alone  together  for  the  first  time. 
What  an  overpowering  presence  that  first  privacy  is  1  He 
actually  dared  not  look  at  this  little  butter-maker  for  the  first 
minute  or  two.  As  for  Hetty,  her  feet  rested  ou  a  cloud,  and 
she  was  borne  along  by  warm  zephyrs;  she  had  forgotten  hei 
rose-colored  ribbons ;  she  was  no  more  conscious  of  her  limbs 
than  if  her  childish  soul  had  passed  into  a  water-lily,  resting 
on  a  liq^uid  bed,  and  warmed  by  the  midsummer  sunbeams. 
It  may  seem  a  contradiction,  but  Arthur  gathered  a  certain 
carelessness  and  confidence  from  his  timidity :  it  was  an  eu- 
tireiy  different  state  of  mind  from  what  he  had  expected  in  such 
a  meeting  with  Hetty ;  and  full  as  he  was  of  vague  feeling, 
there  was  room,  in  those  moments  of  silence,  for  the  thought 
that  his  previous  debates  and  scruples  were  needless. 

"You  are  quite  right  to  choose  this  way  of  coming  to 
the  Chase,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  down  at  Hetty,  "it  is  so 
much  prettier  as  well  as  shorter  than  coming  by  either  of  the 
lodges." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Hetty  answered,  with  a  tremulous,  almost  whis- 
pering voice.  She  did  n't  know  one  bit  how  to  speak  to  a 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Arthur,  and  her  very  vanity  made  hei 
more  coy  of  speech. 

"  Do  you  come  every  week  to  see  Mrs.  Pomfret  ?  " 

"Yes,  air,  every  Thursday,  only  when  she's  got  to  go  out 
with  Miss  Donnithorne." 

"  And  she 's  teaching  you  something,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  lace-mending  as  she  learnt  abroad,  and  the 
stocking-mending  —  it  looks  just  like  the  stocking,  you  can't 
tell  it 's  been  mended ;  and  she  teaches  me  cutting-out  too.* 

"  What  I  are  you  going  to  be  a  lady's-maid  7  " 
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"I  should  like  to  be  one  very  mncb  indeed."  Hett?  spoke 
mora  audibly  now,  but  still  rather  tremulous]; ;  she  thought^ 
pethapB  she  seemed  as  stupid  to  Captain  Donuithoine  as  Luke 
Britton  did  to  her. 

"I  suppose  Mrs.  Pomliet  always  expects  you  at  thia 
ttme?" 

"She  expects  me  at  four  o'clock.  I  'm  rather  late  to-day, 
because  tny  aunt  could  n't  spare  me ;  but  the  regular  time  is 
four,  because  that  gives  us  time  before  Kiss  Donnithotne'g 
bell  rings." 

"Ah,  then,  I  must  not  keep  you  now,  else  I  should  like  to 
ihow  you  the  Hermitage.    Did  you  ever  see  it  1 " 

"No,  sir." 

"This  is  the  walk  where  we  turn  up  to  it.  But  we  must 
not  go  now.  I  '11  show  it  yoa  some  other  time,  if  you  'd  like 
to  see  it." 

"  Yes,  please,  sir.'* 

"  Do  you  always  come  back  this  way  in  the  evening,  or  are 
you  afraid  to  come  so  lonely  a  road  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  sir,  it's  never  late;  I  always  set  out  by  eight 
o'clock,  and  it 's  so  light  now  in  the  evening.  My  aunt  would 
be  aogry  with  me  if  L  did  n't  get  home  before  nine." 

"  Perhaps  Craig,  the  gardener,  comes  to  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

A  deep  blush  overspread  Hetty's  face  and  neck.  "  I  'm  sure 
he  does  nt ;  I  'm  sure  he  never  did ;  I  would  n't  let  him ;  I 
don't  like  Mm,"  she  said  hastily,  and  the  tears  of  vexation 
had  come  so  fast,  that  before  she  had  done  speaking  a  bright 
drop  rolled  down  her  hot  cheek.  Then  she  felt  ashamed  to 
death  that  she  was  crying,  and  for  one  long  instant  her  hap- 
piness was  all  gone.  But  in  the  next  she  felt  an  arm  steal 
round  her,  and  a  gentle  voice  said — 

"  Why,  Hetty,  what  makes  you  cr?  ?  I  did  n't  mean  to 
vex  yon.  I  would  n't  vex  you  for  the  world,  you  little  blos- 
som. Come,  don't  cry ;  look  at  me,  else  I  shall  think  yoa 
won't  forgive  me." 

Arthur  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  soft  arm  that  was  nearest 
to  him,  and  was  stooping  towards  Hetty  with  a  look  of  coax* 
ing  entreaty.     Hetty  lifted  her  long  dewy  lashes,  9xA  met  the 
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dyes  tbat  vere  bent  towaitlB  her  with  a  sweet,  timid,  beseecb' 
ittg  look.  What  a  space  of  time  those  three  momente  wer^ 
while  theii  eyes  met  and  his  aims  touched  her  I  Lore  is  such 
a  simple  thing  when  we  hare  only  one-and-twenty  summeTS 
and  a  aweet  giil  of  seventeen  trembles  under  our  glance,  as  if 
she  were  a  bud  first  openiiig  her  heart  with  wondering  rapture 
to  the  morning.  Such  young  unfurrowed  souls  roll  to  meet 
each  other  like  two  velvet  peaches  that  touch  softly  and  are 
at  rest ;  they  mingle  as  easily  as  two  brooklets  that  ask  for 
nothing  bnt  to  entwine  themselves  and  ripple  with  ever- 
interlacing  curves  in  the  leafiest  hiding-places.  While  Arthur 
gazed  into  Hetty's  dark  beseeching  eyes,  it  made  no  difference 
to  him  what  sort  of  English  she  spoke;  and  even  if  hoops 
and  powder  had  been  in  fashion,  he  would  very  likely  not 
have  been  sensible  just  then  that  Hetty  wanted  those  signs  of 
high  breeding. 

Bnt  they  started  asunder  with  beating  hearts :  something 
had  fallen  on  the  ground  with  a  rattling  noise ;  it  was  Hetty's 
basket;  all  her  little  work-woman's  matters  were  scattered 
on  the  path,  some  of  them  showing  a  capability  of  rolling  to 
great  lengths.  There  was  much  to  be  done  in  picking  up, 
and  not  a  vord  was  spoken;  bat  when  Arthur  hung  the 
basket  over  her  arm  again,  the  poor  child  felt  a  strange  dif- 
ference in  his  look  and  manner.  He  just  pressed  her  hand, 
and  said,  with  a  look  and  tone  that  were  almost  chilling  to 
her — 

"  I  have  been  hindering  you ;  I  must  not  keep  you  any  longer 
now.     You  will  be  expected  at  the  house.     Good-by." 

Without  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  he  turned  away  from  her 
and  hurried  back  towards  the  road  that  led  to  the  Hermit^^, 
leaving  Hetty  to  pursue  her  way  in  a  strange  dream,  tbat 
seemed  to  have  begun  in  bewildering  delight,  and  was  now 
passing  into  contrarieties  and  sadness.  Would  he  meet  her 
^ain  as  she  came  home  ?  Why  had  he  spoken  almost  as  if 
he  were  displeased  with  her  ?  and  then  run  away  so  suddenly  ? 
She  cried,  hardly  knowing  why. 

Arthur  too  was  very  uneasy,  but  his  feelings  were  lit  up 
for  him  by  a  more  distinct  consciousness.    He  harried  to  the 
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Hermitage,  which  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  nnlociced 
the  door  with  a  hasty  wrench,  sltuiimed  it  after  him,  pitched 
"  Zeluoo "  JDto  the  moBt  distant  comer,  and,  thruBting  his 
right  hand  into  his  pocket,  first  walked  four  or  fire  times 
np  and  down  tbe  scanty  length  of  the  little  room,  and  then 
seated  himself  on  the  ottoman  in  an  uncomfortable  atiS  way, 
as  we  often  do  when  we  wish  not  to  abandon  ourselves  to 


He  was  getting  in  love  with  Hetty  —  that  was  quite  plain. 
He  was  ready  to  pitch  everything  else  ~  no  matter  where  — 
for  tiie  sake  of  surrendering  himself  to  this  delicious  feeling 
which  had  just  disclosed  itself.  It  was  no  use  blinking  the 
fact  now  —  they  would  get  too  fond  of  each  other,  if  he  went 
on  taking  notice  of  her  —  and  what  would  come  of  it  ?  He 
should  have  to  go  away  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  poor  little 
thing  would  be  miserable.  He  mitst  not  see  her  alone  again ; 
he  must  keep  out  of  her  way.  What  a  fool  he  was  for  coming 
back  from  Gawaiue's  I 

He  got  up  and  threw  open  the  windows,  to  let  in  the  soft 
breath  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  healthy  scent  of  the  firs  that 
made  a  belt  round  the  Hermitage.  The  soft  air  did  not  help 
his  resolutions,  as  he  leaned  out  and  looked  into  tbe  leafy 
distance.  But  be  considered  his  resolution  sufficiently  fixed : 
there  was  no  need  to  debate  with  himself  any  longer.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  meet  Hetty  again ;  and  now  he 
m^ht  give  himself  up  to  thinking  how  immensely  agreeable 
it  would  be  if  circumstances  were  different  —  how  pleasant  it 
would  have  been  to  meet  her  this  evening  as  she  came  back, 
bnd  put  hia  arm  round  her  again  and  look  into  her  sweet  face. 
He  wondered  if  the  dear  little  thing  were  thinking  of  him  too 
—  twenty  to  one  she  was.  How  beautiful  her  eyes  were  with 
the  tear  on  their  lashes !  He  would  like  to  satisfy  his  soul 
for  a  day  with  looking  at  them,  and  he  muti  see  her  again :  — 
be  must  see  her,  simply  to  remove  any  false  impression  from 
her  mind  about  bis  manner  to  her  just  now.  He  would  be> 
have  in  a  quiet,  kind  way  to  her  —  just  to  prevent  her  from 
going  home  with  her  head  full  of  wrong  fancies.  Ye^  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  affitt  all. 
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It  was  a  long  while  —  more  than  aa  honi — before  Arthnt 
had  brought  his  meditations  to  this  point ;  but  onc6  arrived 
tbeie,  he  could  stay  no  longer  at  the  Herndt^e.  The  time 
must  be  filled  up  with  movement  ontil  he  should  see  Hetty 
again.  And  it  waa  already  late  enough  to  go  and  dress  foi 
dinner,  for  his  grandfather's  dinner-hoar  waa  six. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

STZKING  DT  THE  WOOD. 

,  It  happened  that  Mrs.  Pomtret  had  had  a  alight  quarrel  with 
Mrs.  Best,  the  housekeeper, on  this  Thursday  morning — afact 
which  had  two  consequences  highly  convenient  to  Hetty.  It 
caused  Mrs.  Pomfret  to  have  tea  sent  up  to  her  own  room, 
and  it  inspired  that  exemplary  lady's-maid  with  so  lively  a 
recollection  of  former  passages  in  Mrs.  Best's  conduct,  and  of 
dialogues  in  which  Mrs.  Best  had  decidedly  the  inferiority 
as  an  interlocutor  with  Mrs.  Pomfret,  that  Hetty  required 
no  more  presence  of  mind  than  was  demanded  for  l^ing  her 
needle,  and  throwing  in  an  occasional  "yes"  or  "no."  She 
would  have  wanted  to  put  on  her  hat  earlier  than  usual ;  only 
she  had  told  Captain  Donnithome  that  she  usually  set  out 
about  eight  o'clook,  and  if  he  should  go  to  the  Grove  again 
expecting  to  see  her,  and  she  should  be  gone !  Would  he 
come?  Her  little  butterfly-soul  fluttered  incessantly  between 
memory  and  dubious  expectation.  At  last  the  minnte-hand 
of  the  old-fashioned  brazen-faced  timepiece  was  on  the  last 
quarter  to  eight,  and  there  waa  every  reason  for  its  being  time 
to  get  ready  for  departure.  Even  Mrs.  Pomfret's  preoccupied 
mind  did  not  prevent  her  from  noticing  what  looked  like  a  new 
flush  of  beauty  in  the  little  thing  as  she  tied  on  her  hat  before 
the  looking-glass. 

"  That  child  gets  prettier  and  prettier  every  day,  I  do  believe," 
was  her  inward  comment.  "  The  more 's  the  pity.  She  11  get 
neither  a  place  nor  a  husband  any  the  sooner  for  it.    Sober 
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well'tMlo  men  don't  like  such  pretty  wives.  When  I  was  a 
f^rl,  I  was  mote  admired  than  if  I  had  been  so  very  pretty. 
However,  she's  reason  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  teachiag  her 
something  to  get  her  bread  with,  better  than  farm-house  work. 
They  always  told  me  I  was  good-natured — and  that's  the 
truth,  and  to  my  hurt  too,  else  there 's  them  in  this  house  that 
would  n't  be  here  now  to  lord  it  over  me  in  the  hou3eke«per'8 
room." 

Hetty  walked  hastily  across  the  short  apace  of  pleasure- 
ground  which  she  had  to  traverse,  dreading  to  meet 'Mr.  Ciaig, 
to  whom  she  could  hardly  have  spoken  civilly.  How  relieved 
she  was  when  she  had  got  safely  under  the  oaks  and  among 
the  fern  of  the  Chase  I  Even  then  she  was  as  ready  to  be 
startled  as  the  deer  that  leaped  away  at  her  approach.  She 
thought  nothing  of  the  evening  light  that  lay  gently  in  the 
grassy  alleys  between  the  fern,  and  made  the  beauty  of  their 
living  green  more  visible  than  it  had  been  in  the  overpowering 
flood  of  noon ;  she  thought  of  nothing  that  was  present.  She 
only  saw  something  that  was  possible :  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithome 
coming  to  meet  her  again  along  the  Fir-tree  Grove.  That  was 
the  foregronnd  of  Hetty's  picture  ;  behind  it  lay  a  bright  hazy 
something  —  days  that  were  not  to  be  as  the  other  days  of  her 
life  had  been.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  wooed  by  a  river-god, 
who  might  any  time  take  her  to  his  wondrous  halls  below 
a  watery  heaven.  There  was  no  knowing  what  would  come, 
since  this  strange  entrancing  delight  had  come.  If  a  chest 
full  of  lace  and  satin  and  jewels  had  been  sent  her  from  some 
unknown  source,  how  could  she  but  have  thought  that  her 
whole  lot  was  going  to  change,  and  that  to-morrow  some  still 
more  bewildering  joy  would  befall  her  ?  Hetty  had  never 
,  read  a  novel ;  if  she  had  ever  seen  one,  I  think  the  words 
would  have  been  too  hard  for  her ;  how  then  could  she  find  a 
shape  for  her  expectations  ?  They  were  as  formless  as  the 
sweet  languid  odors  of  the  garden  at  the  Chase,  which  had 
floated  past  her  as  she  walked  by  the  gate. 

She  is  at  another  gate  now  — that  leading  into  Fir-tree  Grore. 
She  enters  the  wood,  where  it  is  already  twilight,  and  at  every 
step  she  takes,  the  fear  at  her  heart  beiv^mea  colder.    If  bs 
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elioiild  not  coins*  Ob  how  dreary  it  was — the  thonghtof 
going  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  into  the  unsheltered 
road,  without  having  seen  him.  She  reaches  the  first  turning 
towards  the  Hermitage,  walking  slowly — he  is  not  there.  She 
hates  the  leveret  that  runs  across  the  path ;  she  hates  every- 
thing that  is  not  what  she  longs  for.  She  walks  on,  happy 
whenever  she  is  coming  to  a  bend  in  the  road,  for  perhaps  he 
1b  behind  it  No.  She  is  beginning  to  cry:  her  hsart  has 
swelled  so,  the  tears  stand  in  her  eyes ;  she  gives  one  great 
Bofa^  while  the  corners  of  her  mouth  quiver,  and  the  tears  roll 
down. 

She  does  n't  know  that  there  is  another  turning  to  the  Her 
mit^e,  that  she  is  close  against  it,  and  that  Arthur  Donni- 
thorne  is  only  a  few  yards  from  her,  full  of  one  though^  and 
a  thought  of  which  she  only  is  the  object.  He  ih  going  to  see 
Hetty  again:  that  is  the  longing  which  has  been  growing 
through  the  last  three  hours  to  a  feverish  thirst.  Not,  of 
conree,  to  speak  in  the  caressing  way  into  which  he  had  on* 
guardedly  fallen  before  dinner,  but  to  set  things  right  with  her 
by  a  kindness  which  would  have  the  air  of  friendly  civility, 
and  prevent  her  from  running  away  with  wrong  notions  about 
their  mutual  relation. 

If  Hetty  had  known  he  was  there,  she  woidd  not  have  cried ; 
and  it  would  have  been  better,  for  then  Arthur  would  perhaps 
have  behaved  as  wisely  as  he  had  intended.  As  it  was,  she 
started  when  he  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  side-alley,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  two  great  drops  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
What  else  could  he  do  but  speak  to  her  in  a  soft,  soothing  ton^ 
as  if  she  were  a  bright-eyed  spaniel  with  a  thorn  in  her  foot  ? 

"Has  something  frightened  you,  Hetty?  Have  you  seen 
anything  in  the  wood  ?  Don't  be  frightened  —  I  '11  take  care 
of  you  now." 

Hetty  was  blushing  so,  she  did  n't  know  whether  she  was 
happy  or  miserable.  To  be  crying  again  —  what  did  gernJe- 
men  think  of  girls  who  cried  in  that  way  ?  She  felt  unable 
even  to  say  "no,"  but  conld  only  look  away  from  him,  and 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  cheek.  Xot  before  a  great  drop  had 
fallen  on  hei  rose^olored  strings :  ghe  knew  that  quite  weU. 
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<'C!ome,  be  cheerful  again.  Smile  at  me,  and  tell  me  wliat'a 
the  matter.     Gome,  tell  me." 

Hetty  turned  her  head  towards  him,  whispered,  '*  I  thoi^t 
you  wouldn't  come,"  and  slowly  got  courage  to  lift  her  eyes 
to  him.  That  look  waa  too  much  ;  he  must  have  had  eyes  of 
Egyptian  granite  not  to  look  too  lovingly  in  return, 

"You  little  frightened  birdl  little  tearful  rose!  silly  pet  I 
/on  won't  cry  again,  now  I  'm  with  you,  will  you  ?  " 

Ah,  he  does  n't  know  in  the  least  what  lie  is  saying.  This 
is  not  what  he  meant  to  say.  His  arm  is  stealing  round  the 
waist  again,  it  is  tightening  its  clasp ;  he  is  bending  his  face 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  round  cheek,  his  lips  are  meeting 
those  pouting  child-lips,  and  for  a  long  moment  time  has  van- 
ished. He  may  be  a  shepherd  in  Arcadia  for  aught  he  knows, 
he  may  be  the  first  youth  kissing  the  first  maiden,  he  may  be 
Eros  himself,  sipping  the  lips  of  Psyche  — it  is  all  one. 

There  was  no  speaking  for  minutes  after.  They  walked 
along  with  beating  hearts  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  wood.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  not 
quite  as  they  had  looked  before,  for  in  their  eyes  there  was 
the  memory  of  a  kiss. 

But  already  something  bitter  had  begun  to  mingle  itself  with 
the  fountain  of  sweets :  already  Arthur  was  uncomfortable. 
He  took  his  arm  from  Hetty's  waist,  and  said  — 

"  Here  we  are,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  grove.  I  wonder 
how  late  it  is,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch.  "Twenty 
minutes  past  eight  —  but  my  watch  is  too  fast.  However,  I  'd 
better  not  go  any  further  now.  Trot  along  quickly  with  yout 
little  feet,  and  get  home  safely.    Good-by." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  half  sadly,  half  with  a 
constrained  smile.  Hetty's  eyes  seemed  to  beseech  him  not  to 
go  away  yet;  but  he  patted  her  cheek  and  said  "Good-by* 
again.     She  was  obliged  to  turn  away  from  him,  and  go  on. 

As  for  Arthur,  he  rushed  back  through  the  wood,  as  if  ha 
wanted  to  put  a  wide  space  between  himself  and  Hetty,  He 
would  not  go  to  the  Hermitage  again ;  he  remembered  how  he 
had  debated  with  himself  there  before  dinner,  and  it  bad  all 
oome  to  nothing  —  worse  than  nothing.    He  walked  ri^bt  on 
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into  the  Chaae,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  Grore^  which  eaxtiy  was 
haunted  by  Ms  evil  geuius.  Those  beeches  and  emootb  liines 
.  ^there  was  something  eneirating  in  the  very  sight  of  t)kem ; 
but  the  strong  knotted  old  oaks  had  no  bending  languor  in 
them — the  sight  of  them  would  give  a  man  some  energy. 
Arthur  lost  himself  among  the  narrow  openings  in  the  fern, 
winding  about  without  seeking  any  issue,  till  the  twilight 
deepened  almost  to  night  under  the  great  boughs,  and  the  bare 
looked  black  sa  it  darted  aoioss  bis  path. 

lie  was  feeling  much  move  strongly  than  he  had  done  in  the 
morning :  it  was  as  if  liis  horse  had  wheeled  round  from  a  leap, 
and  dared  to  dispute  his  mastery.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  irritated,  mortiiied.  He  no  sooner  fixed  his  mind  on 
the  |a«bable  conaequeuces  of  giving  way  to  the  emotioiis  which 
had  stolen  over  him  to-day  —  of  continuing  to  notice  Hetty,  ot' 
allowing  himself  any  opportunity  for  such  slight  caresses  an 
he  had  been  betrayed  into  already  —  than  he  refused  to  believe 
snch  a  future  possible  for  himself.  To  flirt  with  Hetty  was  a 
very  different  affair  from  flirting  with  a  pretty  girl  of  his  own 
station :  that  was  understood  to  be  an  amusement  on  both 
sides ;  or,  if  it  became  serious,  there  was  no  obstacle  to  m^ 
riage.  Bat  this  little  thing  would  be  spoken  ill  of  directly,  if 
she  happened  to  be  seen  walking  with  him;  and  then  thoee 
excellent  people,  the  Foyaers,  to  whom  a  good  name  was  as 
precious  as  if  they  had  the  best  blood  in  the  laud  in  their 
veins  —  he  should  hato  himself  if  he  made  a  scandal  of  tliat 
sort,  on  the  estato  that  was  to  be  his  own  some  day,  and 
among  tenants  by  whom  he  liked,  above  all,  to  be  respected. 
He  could  no  more  believe  that  he  should  so  fall  in  his  own 
esteen.  than  that  he  should  break  both  his  legs  and  go  on 
erutcheB  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  could  n't  imagine  himself 
In  that  position;  it  was  too  odious,  too  unlike  him. 

And  even  if  do  one  knew  anything  about  it^  they  might  get 
too  fond  of  each  other,  and  then  there  could  be  nothing  but 
the  misery  of  parting,  after  all.  Ko  gentleman,  out  of  a  bal- 
lad, could  marry  a  fanner's  niece.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
the  whole  thing  at  once.    It  was  too  foolisb. 

And  yet  he  had  been  so  determined  this  momii^,  before  he 
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went  to  Gawaine's;  and  while  he  was  there  something  ha4 
taken  hold  of  him  and  made  him  gallop  back.  It  seemed,  ha 
could  n't  quite  depend  on  hie  own  resolution,  as  he  had  thought 
he  could :  he  almost  wished  his  arm  would  get  painful  again, 
and  then  he  should  think  of  nothing  but  the  comfort  it  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  pain.  There  was  no  knowing  what  impulse 
might  seize  him  to-morrow,  in  this  confounded  place,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  occupy  him  imperiously  through  the  lire. 
long  day.  What  could  ha  do  to  secure  himself  from  any  more 
of  this  folly  ? 

There  was  but  one  resource.  He  would  go  and  tell  Irwiae 
—  tell  him  everything.  The  mere  act  of  telling  it  would 
make  it  seem  trivia);  the  temptation  would  vanish,  as  the 
charm  of  fond  words  vanishes  when  one  repeats  them  to  the 
indifferent.  In  every  way  it  would  help  him,  to  tell  Irwine. 
Ha  would  ride  to  Broxton  Rectory  the  first  thing  after  break- 
fast to-morrow, 

Arthur  had  no  sooner  come  to  this  determination  than  he 
began  to  think  which  of  the  paths  would  lead  bim  home,  and 
made  as  short  a  walk  thither  as  he  could.  He  felt  sure  he 
shoiild  Bleep  now :  he  had  had  enough  to  tire  bim,  and  there 
was  no  more  need  for  him  to  think. 


CHAPTER.  XIV. 

VBB      BETUBK      HOMS. 

Whilb  that  parting  in  the  wood  was  happening,  there  was 
a  parting  in  the  cottage  too,  and  Lisbeth  had  stood  with  Adam 
at  the  door,  straining  her  aged  eyes  to  get  the  last  glimpse  of 
Seth  and  Dinah,  as  they  mounted  the  opposite  slope. 

"  Eh*  I  'm  loath  to  see  the  last  on  her,"  she  said  to  Adam,  ^ 
u  they  tamed  into  the  house  again.     "  I  'd  ha'  been  willin'  t^ 
ha'  her  about  me  till  I  died  and  went  to  lie  by  my  old  man. 
She'd  make  it  easier  dyin' — she  spakes  so  gentle  an'  moves 
about  so  still.    I  could  be  fast  sure  ^at  pictur  was  drawed 
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for  her  i'  thy  new  Bible  —  th'  angel  a-sittin'  on  the  big  Btmw 
hy  the  graye.  Eh,  I  wouldna  mind  ba'in'  a  daughter  like 
that ;  but  nobody  ne'er  marries  them  as  is  good  for  anght. ' 

"Well,  mother,  I  hope  thee  wjitthave  her  for  a  daughter; 
for  Seth  'a  got  a  liking  for  her,  and  I  hope  she  '11  get  a  likiig 
for  Seth  in  time." 

"  Where 's  th'  use  o'  talkin'  a-tbat'n  ?  She  caresna  for 
Seth.  She 's  goin'  away  twenty  mile  aff.  How 's  she  to  ge^ 
a  likin'  for  him,  I'd  like  to  know?  No  more  nor  the  cake 
•ull  come  wi'out  the  leaven.  Thy  figurin'  books  might  ha* 
tonld  thee  better  nor  that,  I  should  think,  else  thee  mightst  as 
well  read  the  commin  print,  aa  Seth  allays  does." 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  Adam,  laughing,  "  the  figures  tell  us  a 
fine  deal,  and  we  could  n't  go  far  without  'em,  but  they  don't 
tell  us  about  folks's  feelings.  It's  a  nicer  job  to  calculate 
them.  But  Seth  's  as  good-hearted  a  lad  aa  ever  handled  a 
tool,  and  plenty  o'  sense,  and  good-looking  too ;  and  he  's  got 
the  same  way  o'  thinking  as  Dinah.  He  deserves  to  win  her, 
though  there's  no  denying  she's  a  rare  bit  o'  workmanship. 
You  don't  see  such  women  turned  off  the  wheel  every  day." 

"  Eh,  thee 't  allays  stick  up  for  thy  brother.  Thee  'st  been 
just  the  same,  e'er  sin'  ye  war  little  uns  together.  Thee  wart 
allays  for  halving  iverything  wi'  him.  But  what  'a  Seth  got 
to  do  with  marrjan',  as  is  on'y  three-an'-tweuty  ?  He  'd 
more  need  to  learn  an'  lay  by  sixpence.  An'  as  for  his  desarv- 
ingher — she's  two 'ear  older  nor  Seth:  she 's  pretty  near  as 
old  as  thee.  But  that 's  the  way ;  folks  mun  allays  choose  by 
contrairies,  as  if  they  must  be  sorted  like  the  pork  —  a  bit  o' 
good  meat  wi'  a  bit  o'  offal." 

To  the  feminine  mind  is  some  of  its  moods;  all  things  that 
might  be,  receive  a  temporary  charm  from  comparison  with 
what  is ;  and  since  Adam  did  not  want  to  marry  Dinah  him- 
self, Lisbeth  felt  rather  peevish  on  that  score  —  as  peeviBh  as 
she  would  have  been  If  he  had  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  so 
shut  himself  out  from  Mary  Burge  and  the  partnership  aa 
effectually  as  by  marrying  Hetty. 

It  was  more  than  half-past  eight  when  Adam  and  his  mother 
were  talking  in  this  way*  so  that  when,  about  ten  minutes 
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Ister,  Hetty  reached  the  turning  of  the  lane  that  led  tc  the 
farmyard  gate,  she  saw  Dinah  and  Seth  approaching  it  from 
the  opposite  direction,  and  waited  for  them  to  come  up  to  her. 
They,  too,  like  Hetty,  had  lingered  a  little  in  their  walk,  for 
Dinah  vas  trying  to  speak  words  of  comfort  and  strength  to 
Seth  in  these  parting  moments.  But  when  they  saw  Hetty, 
they  paused  and  shook  hands :  Seth  turned  homewards,  and 
Dinah  came  on  alone. 

"  Seth  Bede  would  have  come  and  spoken  to  you,  my  dear," 
she  said,  as  she  re'ached  Hetty,  "  but  he 's  very  full  of  trouble 
to-night" 

Hetty  answered  with  a  dimpled  smile,  as  if  she  did  not 
quite  know  what  had  been  said ;  and  it  made  a  strange  con- 
trast to  see  that  sparkling  self-engrossed  loveliness  looked  at 
by  Dinah's  calm  pitying  face,  with  its  open  glance  which  told 
•that  her  heart  lived  In  no  cherished  secrets  of  its  own,  but  in 
feelings  which  it  longed  to  share  with  all  the  world.  Hetty 
liked  Dinah  as  well  as  she  had  ever  liked  any  woman ;  how 
was  it  possible  to  feel  otherwise  towards  one  who  always  put 
in  a  kind  word  for  her  when  her  aunt  was  finding  fault,  and 
■who  was  always  ready  to  take  Totty  off  her  bands  —  little 
tiresome  Totty,  that  was  made  such  a  pet  of  by  every  one,  and 
that  Hetty  could  see  no  interest  in  at  all?  Dinah  had  never 
said  anything  disapproving  or  reproachful  to  Hetty  during  her 
whole  visit  to  the  Hall  Farm  ;  she  had  talked  to  her  a  great 
deal  in  a  serious  way,  but  Hetty  did  n't  mind  that  much,  for 
she  never  listened :  whatever  Dinah  might  say,  she  almost 
always  stroked  Hetty's  cheek  after  it,  and  wanted  to  do  some 
mending  for  her.  Dinah  was  a  riddle  to  her ;  Hetty  looked 
at  her  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  might  imagine  a  little 
perching  bird  that  could  only  flutter  from  bough  to  bough,  to 
look  at  the  swoop  of  the  swallow  or  the  mounting  of  the  lark ; 
but  she  did  not  care  to  solve  such  riddles,  any  more  than  she 
cared  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  pictures  in  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  or  in  the  old  folio  Bible  that  Marty  and 
Tommy  always  plagued  her  about  on  a  Sunday, 

Dinah  took  her  hand  now  and  drew  it  under  her  own  arm. 

"You  look  very  happy  to-nigh^  dear  child,"  she  said.    "I 
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shall  think  of  you  often  when  I  'm  at  Snowfield,  and  see  yonr 
face  before  me  as  it  is  now.  It  'b  a  strange  thing —  sometimes 
when  I  'm  quite  alone,  sitting  in  my  room  with  my  eyes  closed, 
or  waking  over  the  hills,  the  people  I  've  seen  and  known,  if 
it  'fl  only  been  for  a  few  days,  are  brought  before  me,  and  I 
hear  their  voices  and  Bee  them  look  and  move  almost  plainer 
than  I  ever  did  when  they  were  really  with  me  so  as  I  could 
touch  them.  And  then  my  heart  is  drawn  out  towards  them, 
and  I  feel  their  lot  as  if  it  was  my  own,  and  I  take  comfort  in 
spreading  it  before  the  Lord  and  resting  in  his  love,  on  their 
behalf  as  well  as  my  own.  And  bo  I  feel  sure  you  will  come 
before  me." 

She  paused  a  moment,  hut  Hetty  said  nothing. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  precious  time  to  me,"  Dinah  went  on, 
"last  night  and  to-day  —  seeing  two  such  good  sons  as  Adam 
and  Seth  Bede.  They  ore  bo  tender  aud  thoughtful  for  their 
aged  mother.  And  she  has  been  tilling  mo  what  Adam  has 
done,  for  these  many  years,  to  help  his  father  and  his  brother; 
it 's  wonderful  what  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  he  has, 
and  how  he 's  ready  to  use  it  all  in  behalf  of  them  tliat  are 
feeble.  And  I  'm  sure  he  has  a  loving  spirit  too,  I  *ve  noticed 
it  often  among  my  own  people  ronnd  Snowfield,  that  the  strong, 
skilful  men  are  often  the  gentlest  to  the  women  and  children ; 
and  it  'b  pretty  to  see  'em  carrying  tlie  little  babies  as  if  they 
were  no  heavier  than  little  birds.  And  the  babies  always  seem 
to  like  the  strong  arm  best.  I  feel  snre  it  wonid  be  so  with 
Adam  Bede.     Don't  you  think  so,  Hetty?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hetty,  abstractedly,  for  her  mind  had  been  all 
the  while  in  the  wood,  and  she  would  liave  found  it  difficult 
to  Bay  what  she  was  assenting  to.  Dinah  saw  she  was  not  in- 
clined to  talk,  but  there  wonld  not  have  been  time  to  say  much 
more,  for  they  were  now  at  the  yard-gate. 

The  Btill  twilight,  with  its  dying  western  red,  and  its  few 
faint  struggling  stars,  rested  on  the  farmyard,  where  there  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  stamping  of  the  cart-horseB  in 
the  stable.  It  was  about  twenty  minutes  after  suneet:  the 
fowls  were  all  gone  to  roost,  and  the  bull-dog  lay  stretclied  on 
the  straw  outside  his  kennel,  with  the  black-and-tan  terrier  by 
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Us  side,  when  the  &lliiig-to  of  the  gate  disturbed  them,  and 
Bet  them  boiking,  like  good  officials,  before  they  had  ao;  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  reason. 

The  barking  had  its  effect  in  the  house,  for,  as  Dinah  and 
Hetty  approadied,  the  doorway  was  filled  by  a  portly  figure, 
with  a  ruddy  black^eyed  face,  which  bore  in  it  the  possibility 
of  looking  extremely  acute,  and  occasionally  contemptuous,  oa 
market-days,  but  had  now  a  predominant  after-flupper  expres- 
sioD  of  hearty  good-nature.  It  is  veil  known  that  great  schof 
ars  who  have  shown  the  most  pitiless  aeeibity  in  their  criticism 
of  other  men's  scholarahip,  hare  yet  been  of  a  relenting  and 
indulgent  temper  in  private  life ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  learned 
man  meekly  rocking  the  twins  in  the  cradle  with  Ms  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  inflicted  the  most  lacerating  sarcasms  on 
an  opponent  who  had  betrayed  a  brutal  ignorance  of  Hebrew. 
Weaknesses  and  errors  must  be  forgiven  —  alas  I  they  are  not 
alien  to  ns  —  but  the  man  who  takes  the  wrong  side  on  the 
momentous  subject  of  the  Hebrew  points  must  be  treated  a^ 
the  enemy  of  his  race.  There  was  the  same  sort  of  antithetic 
mixture  in  Martin  Poyser :  he  was  of  so  exoellent  a  disposition 
that  he  had  been  kinder  and  more  respectful  than  ever  to  his 
old  father  since  he  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  all  his  property, 
and  no  man  judged  his  neighbors  more  charitably  on  all  per- 
sonal matters ;  but  for  a  farmer,  like  Luke  Britton,  for  example, 
whose  fallows  were  not  well  cleaned,  who  didn't  know  the 
rudiments  of  hedging  and  ditching,  and  showed  but  a  small 
share  of  judgment  in  the  purehaee  of  winter  stock,  Murtin 
Foyser  was  as  bard  and  implacable  as  the  northeast  wind. 
Luke  Britton  oould  not  make  a  remark,  even  on  the  weather, 
bnt  Martin  Poyser  detected  in  it  a  taJnt  of  that  unsoundness 
and  general  ignorance  which  was  palpable  in  all  his  farming 
operations.  He  hated  to  see  the  fellow  lift  the  pewter  pint  to 
his  mouth  in  the  bar  of  the  Boyal  George  on  market-day,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  brought  a 
severe  and  critical  expression  into  hia  black  eyes,  as  different 
to  possible  from  the  fatherly  glance  he  bent  on  his  two  nieces 
as  they  approached  the  door.  'Mr.  Foyser  had  smoked  his 
evening  pipe,  and  now  held  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  th* 
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only  resource  of  a  man  who  coDtinues  to  Bit  ap  after  the  day's 
business  is  done. 

"  Why,  laases,  ye  're  rather  late  to-night,"  he  eaJd,  when 
they  reached  the  little  gate  leading  into  the  causeway.  "The 
mother's  begun  to  fidget  about  you,  an'  she's  got  the  little  un 
ilL  An'  how  did  you  leave  the  old  woman  Bede,  Dinah  ?  Is 
she  much  down  about  the  old  man  ?  He  'd  been  but  a  poor 
bargain  to  her  this  five  year." 

"  She  '3  been  greatly  distressed  for  the  loss  of  bim,"  s^d 
Dinah ;  "  but  she 's  seemed  more  comforted  to-day.  Her  son 
Adam 's  been  at  home  all  day,  working  at  his  father's  coffin, 
and  she  loves  to  have  him  at  home.  She 's  been  talking  about 
him  to  me  almost  all  the  day.  She  has  a  loving  heart,  though 
she 's  Borely  given  to  fret  and  be  fearful.  I  wish  she  had  a 
surer  trust  to  comfoi-t  her  in  her  old  age." 

"Adam 's  sure  enough,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  misunderstanding 
Dinah's  wish.  "  There  'a  no  fear  but  he  '11  yield  well  i'  the 
threshing.  He 's  not  one  o'  them  as  is  all  straw  and  no  grain. 
I  '11  be  bond  for  him  any  day,  as  he  '11  be  a  good  son  to  the 
last.  Did  he  say  he  'd  be  coming  to  see  us  soon  ?  But  come 
in,  come  in,"  he  added,  making  way  for  them ;  "  I  had  n't  need 
keep  y'  out  any  longer." 

The  tall  buildings  round  the  yard  shut  out  a  good  deal  of 
the  sky,  but  the  large  window  let  in  abundant  light  to  show 
every  comer  of  the  house-place. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  seated  in  the  rocking-chair,  which  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  "  right-hand  parlor,"  was  trying  to  soothe 
Totty  to  sleep.  But  Totty  was  not  disposed  to  sleep;  and 
when  her  couBinB  entered,  slie  raised  hei-self  up,  and  sliowed 
a  pair  of  flushed  cheeks,  which  looked  fatter  tlian  ever  now 
they  were  defined  by  the  edge  of  her  linen  night-cap. 

In  the  large  winker-lxittomed  arm-chair  in  the  left-hand 
chimney-nook  sat  old  Mai-tin  Poyser,  a  hale  but  shrunken  and 
bleached  image  of  his  portly  black-haired  son  —  his  head 
hanging  forward  a  little,  and  his  elbows  pushed  backwards  so 
as  to  allow  the  whole  of  his  fore-arm  to  rest  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  His  blue  handkerchief  was  spread  over  his  knees,  as 
was  usual  indoors,  when  it  was  not  hanging  over  bis  head  ; 
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and  he  sat  watching  what  went  forward  with  the  quiet  oui- 
ward  glance  of  healthy  old  age,  which,  disengaged  from  any 
interest  in  an  inward  drama,  spies  out  pins  upon  the  floor, 
follows  one's  minutest  motions  with  an  imexpectant  purpose- 
less tenacity,  watches  the  flickering  of  the  flame  or  the  sun- 
gleams  on  the  wall,  counts  the  quarries  on  the  floor,  watches 
even  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  pleases  itself  with  detecting 
a  rhythm  in  the  tick. 

"  What  a  time  o'  night  this  is  to  come  home,  Hetty  I "  said 
Mrs.  Poyser.  "  Look  at  the  clock,  do ;  why,  it 's  going  on  for 
half-past  nine,  and  I  've  sent  the  gells  to  bed  this  half-hour, 
and  late  enough  too ;  when  they  've  got  to  get  up  at  half  after 
four,  and  the  mowers'  bottles  to  fill,  and  the  baking ;  and 
here 's  this  blessed  child  wi'  the  fever  for  what  I  know,  and 
as  wakeful  as  if  it  was  dinner-time,  and  nobody  to  help  me 
to  give  her  the  physic  hut  your  uncle,  and  fine  work  there 's 
been,  and  half  of  it  spilt  on  her  night-gown  —  it 's  well  if 
she 's  swallowed  more  nor  'ull  make  her  worse  istead  o'  better. 
But  folks  as  have  no  mind  to  be  o*  use  have  allays  the  luck 
to  be  out  o'  the  road  when  there 's  anything  to  be  done." 

"  I  did  set  out  before  eight,  aunt,"  said  Hetty,  in  a  pettish 
tone,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her  head.  "  But  this  clock 's  so 
much  before  the  clock  at  the  Chase,  there 's  no  teUing  what 
time  it  '11  be  when  I  get  here." 

"  What  I  you  'd  be  wanting  the  clock  set  by  gentlefolka'a 
time,  would  you  ?  an'  sit  up  burnin'  candle,  an'  lie  a-bed  wi' 
the  sun  a-bakin'  you  like  a  cowcumber  i'  the  frame  ?  The  clock 
has  n't  been  put  forrard  for  the  flrst  time  to-day,  I  reckon." 

The  fact  was,  Hetty  had  really  forgotten  the  difference  of 
the  clocks  when  she  told  Captain  Donnithome  that  she  iet 
out  at  eight,  and  this,  with  her  lingering  pace,  bad  made  her 
nearly  half  an  hour  later  than  usual.  But  here  her  aunt's 
attention  was  diverted  from  this  tender  subject  by  Totty,  who, 
perceiving  at  length  that  the  arrival  of  her  cousins  was  not 
likely  to  bring  anything  satisfactory  to  her  in  particular, 
began  to  cry,  "  Munny,  munny,"  in  an  explosive  manner. 

"  Well,  then,  my  pet,  mother 's  got  her,  mother  won't  leave 
her :  Totty  be  a  ^x>d  dilling,  and  go  to  sleep  now,"  said  Mi& 
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Pojser,  leaning  back  and  rocking  the  cb^r,  while  she  tried  to 
make  Totty  nestle  against  her.  But  Totty  only  cried  louder, 
and  said,  "  Don't  yock  1 "  So  the  mother,  with  that  wondrous 
patience  which  love  gives  to  the  quickest  temperament,  sat 
op  again,  and  pressed  her  cheek  a^^ainst  the  linen  night-cap 
and  kissed  it^  and  forgot  to  sooM  Hetty  any  longer, 

"  Come,  Hetty"  said  Martin  Foyser,  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
« go  and  get  your  supper  i'  the  pantry,  aa  the  things  ate  all 
put  away ;  an'  then  you  can  come  and  take  the  little  un  while 
your  aunt  undresses  herself,  foi  she  won't  lie  down  in  bed 
without  her  mother.  An'  I  reckon  you  could  eat  a  bit,  Dinah, 
for  they  don't  keep  much  of  a  house  down  there." 

"  ^o,  thank  you,  uncle,"  said  Dinah ;  "  I  ate  a  good  meal 
before  I  came  away,  for  Mrs.  Bede  would  make  a  kettle-cake 
for  me." 

"  I  don't  want  any  supper,"  said  Hetty,  taking  off  her  bat, 
"  I  can  bold  Totty  now,  if  aunt  wants  me." 

"  Why,  what  nonsense  that  is  to  talk ! "  said  Mrs.  Foyser. 
"  Do  you  think  you  can  live  wi'out  eatin',  an'  nourish  your 
inside  wi'  stiokin'  red  ribbons  on  your  head  ?  Go  an'  get 
your  supper  this  minute,  child }  there 's  a  nice  bit  o'  cold 
pudding  i'  the  safe — just  what  you're  fond  of." 

Hetty  complied  silently  by  going .  towards  the  pantry,  and 
Itfrs.  Foyser  went  on  speaking  to  Dinah. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,  an'  look  as  if  you  knowed  what  it  was 
to  make  yourself  a  bit  comfortable  i'  the  world.  I  warrant  tbe 
old  woman  was  glad  to  see  you,  since  you  stayed  so  long." 

"  She  seemed  to  like  having  me  there  at  last ;  but  her  sons 
say  she  does  n't  like  young  women  about  her  commonly ;  and 
I  thought  just  at  first  she  was  almost  angry  with  me  for 
going." 

"  Eh,  it 's  a  poor  look-out  when  th'  ould  folks  doesna  like 
the  young  uns,"  said  old  Martin,  bending  his  head  down 
lower,  and  seeming  to  trace  the  pattern  of  the  quarries  with 
his  eye. 

"  Ay,  it  'b  ill  livin'  in  a  hen-roost  for  them  as  does  n't  like 
fleas,"  said  Mrs.  Foyser.  "  We  've  all  had  our  turn  at  bein* 
young,  I  reckoa,  be't  good  luck  or  ill." 
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"  But  she  must  learn  to  'commodate  herself  to  yoimf 
vomea,"  eaid  Mr.  Foysei,  "  for  it  is  n't  to  be  counted  on  at 
Adam  and  Seth  'ull  keep  bachelors  for  the  next  ten  jeax  to 
please  their  mother.  That  'ud  be  unreasonable.  It  is  D*t 
right  for  old  nor  young  nayther  to  make  a  bargain  all  o'  their 
own  Bide.  What 's  good  for  one  'b  good  all  round  i'  the  long 
run.  I  'm  no  friend  to  young  fellows  a-marrying  afore  they 
know  the  difCerence  atween  a  crab  an'  a  apple ;  but  they  may 
wait  o'er  long." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "if  you  go  past  your 
dinner-time,  there  '11  be  little  relish  o*  your  meat.  Voa  turn 
it  o'er  an'  o'er  wi'  your  fork,  an'  don't  eat  it  after  all.  Tou 
find  fant  wi'  your  meat,  an'  the  faut's  all  i'  your  own 
stomach." 

Hetty  now  came  back  from  the  pantry,  and  said, "  I  can  taka 
Totty  now,  aunt,  if  you  like." 

"  Come,  Bachel,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  as  his  wife  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, seeing  that  Totty  was  at  last  nestling  quietly,  "  thee  'dst 
better  let  Hetty  carry  her  up-stairs,  while  thee  tak'st  thy  things 
oB.  Thee'ttiied.  It 's  time  thee  wast  in  bed.  Thee 't  bring 
on  the  pain  in  thy  side  again." 

"Well,  she  may  hold  her  If  the  child  'nil  go  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser. 

Hetty  went  close  to  the  rocking-chair,  and  stood  without  her 
oeual  smile,  and  without  any  attempt  to  entice  Totty,  simply 
waiting  for  her  aunt  to  give  the  child  into  her  hands. 

"Wilt  go  to  cousin  Hetty,  my  dilling,  while  mother  gets 
ready  to  go  to  bed  ?  Then  Totty  shall  go  into  mother's  bed, 
and  sleep  there  all  night." 

Before  her  mother  had  done  speaking,  Totty  had  given  her 
answer  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  by  knitting  her  brow,  set- 
ting her  tiny  teeth  ag^nst  her  under-lip,  and  leaning  forward 
to  slap  Hetty  on  the  arm  with  her  utmost  force.*  Then,  without 
speaking,  she  nestled  to  her  mother  f^in. 

"  Hey,  hey,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  while  Hetty  stood  without  moT- 
ing,  "  not  go  to  cousin  Hetty  ?  That 's  like  a  babby :  Totty  ^ 
a  little  woman,  an'  not  a  babby." 

"It's  no  use  trying  to   persuade  her."  said  Mrs.  Poysec 
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"She  allaya  takes  gainst  Hetty  when  she  isn'twell.  Happen 
she  11  go  to  Dinah," 

Dinah,  having  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  had  hitherto 
kept  quietly  seated  in  the  background,  not  liking  to  thrust 
herself  between  Hetty  and  what  was  conBidered  Hetty's  proper 
work.  But  now  she  came  forward,  and,  putting  out  her  arms, 
said,  "  Come,  Totty,  come  and  let  Dinah  carry  her  up-stairs 
along  with  mother:  poor,  poor  mother!  she's  so  tired  —  she 
wants  to  go  to  bed," 

Totty  turned  her  face  towards  tHnah,  and  looked  at  her  an 
instant,  then  lifted  herself  up,  put  out  her  little  arms,  and  let 
Dinah  lift  her  from  her  mother's  lap.  Hetty  turned  away 
without  any  sign  of  ill-humor,  and,  taking  her  hat  from  the 
table,  stood  waiting  with  an  air  of  indifference,  to  see  if  she 
should  be  told  to  do  anything  else, 

"You  may  make  the  door  fast  now,  Poyser;  Alick'sbeea 
come  in  this  long  while,"  said  Krs.  Foyser,  rising  with  an 
appearance  of  relief  from  her  low  chair.  "Get  me  the  matches 
down,  Hetty,  for  I  must  have  the  rushlight  burning  i'  my  room 
Come,  father." 

The  heavy  wooden  bolts  began  to  roll  in  the  house  doors,  and 
old  Martin  prepared  to  move,  by  gathering  up  his  blue  handker- 
chief, and  reaching  his  bright  knobbed  walnut-tree  stick  from 
the  comer.  Mrs.  Poyser  then  led  the  way  out  of  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  the  grandfather,  and  Dinah  with  Totty  iu  her  arms 
—  all  going  to  bed  by  twilight,  like  the  birds.  Mrs.  Poyser, 
on  her  way,  peeped  into  the  room  where  her  two  boys  lay,  just 
to  see  their  ruddy  round  cheeks  on  the  pillow,  and  to  hear  for 
a  moment  their  light  regular  breathing. 

"  Come,  Hetty,  get  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  as  he  himself  turned  to  go  up-stairs.  "  You  didna  mean 
to  be  late,  1 11  be  bound,  but  your  aunt 's  been  worrited  to-day. 
Good-night,  my  wench,  good-night." 
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THE  TWO  BBD-CEAMBBB8. 

Hetiy  and  Dinah  both  slept  io  the  second  story,  in  rooms 
adjoining  e^h  other,  me^rely  furnished  rooms,  with  no  blinds 
to  shot  out  the  light,  which  was  now  liegiiining  to  gather  new 
strength  from  the  rising  of  the  moon  —  more  than  enough 
strength  to  enable  Hetty  to  move  about  and  undress  with 
perfect  comfort.  She  could  see  quite  well  the  pegs  in  the  old 
painted  linen-presa  on  which  she  hung  her  hat  and  gown ;  she 
could  see  the  head  of  every  pin  on  her  red  cloth  pin-cushion ; 
she  could  see  a  reflection  of  herself  in  the  old-fashioned  looking- 
glass,  quite  as  distinct  as  was  needful,  considering  that  she  ' 
bad  only  to  brush  her  hair  and  put  on  her  night-cap.  A  queer 
old  looking-glass !  Hetty  got  into  an  ill-temper  with  it  almost 
every  time  she  dressed.  It  had  been  considered  a  bandsome 
glass  in  its  day,  and  had  probably  been  bought  into  the  Foyser 
family  a  quaxter  of  a  century  before,  at  a  sale  of  genteel  house- 
hold furniture.  Even  now  an  auctioneer  could  say  something 
for  it :  it  had  a  great  deal  of  tarnished  gilding  about  it ;  it 
had  a  firm  mahogany  base,  well  supplied  with  drawers,  which 
opened  with  a  decided  jerk,  and  set  the  contents  leaping  out 
from  the  farthest  comers,  without  giving  you  the  trouble  of 
reaching  them ;  above  all,  it  had  a  brass  candle-socket  on  each 
aide,  which  would  give  it  an  aristocratic  air  to  the  very  last. 
But  Hetty  objected  to  it  because  it  had  numerous  dim  blotches 
sprinkled  over  the  mirror,  which  no  rubbing  would  remove, 
and  because,  instead  of  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  it 
was  fixed  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  she  could  only  get  ono 
good  view  of  her  head  and  neck,  and  that  was  to  be  had  only 
by  sitting  down  on  a  low  chair  before  her  dressing-table.  And 
the  dressing-table  was  no  dressing-table  at  all,  but  a  small  old 
chest  of  drawers,  the  most  awkward  thing  in  the  world  to  sit 
down  before,  for  the  big  brass  handles  quite  hurt  her  knees, 
and  she  could  n't  get  near  the  nJass  at  all  comfortably.    Bat 
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devout  worsbippers  never  allow  inconvenieiices  to  prevent  them 
from  performing  their  religious  rites,  and  Hetty  this  evening 
Tvaa  more  bent  on  her  peculiar  form  of  worship  than  usuaL 

Having  taken  off  her  gown  and  white  kerchief,  she  drew  a 
key  from  the  large  pocket  that  hung  outside  her  petticoat, 
and,  unlocking  one  of  the  lower  drawers  in  the  chest,  reached 
from  it  two  short  bits  of  wax  candle  —  secretly  bought  at 
Treddleaton — and  stuck  them  in  the  two  brass  sockets.  Then 
she  drew  forth  a  bundle  of  matches,  and  lighted  the  candles ; 
and  last  of  all,  a  small  red-framed  shilling  looking-glass,  with- 
out blotches.  It  waB  into  this  small  glass  that  she  chose  to 
look  first  after  seating  herself.  She  looked  into  it,  smiling, 
and  turning  her  bead  on  one  side,  for  a  minute,  then  laid  it 
down  and  took  out  her  brush  and  comb  from  an  upper  drawer. 
She  was  going  to  let  down  her  hair,  and  make  herself  look 
like  that  picture  of  a  lady  in  Miss  Lydia  Doniiithorne's 
dressing-room.  It  was  soon  done,  and  the  dark  hyacinthine 
curves  fell  on  her  neck.  It  was  not  heavy,  massive,  merely 
rippling  hair,  but  soft  and  silken,  running  at  every  oppor> 
tunity  into  delicate  rings.  But  she  pushed  it  all  backward 
to  look  like  the  picture,  and  form  a  dark  curtain,  throwiug 
into  relief  her  round  white  neck.  Then  she  put  down  her 
brush  and  comb,  and  looked  at  herself,  folding  her  arms 
before  ber,  still  like  the  picture.  Even  the  old  mottled  glass 
could  n't  help  sending  back  a  lovely  image,  none  the  less 
lovely  because  Hetty's  stays  were  not  of  white  satin  —  aucb 
as  I  feel  sure  heroines  must  generally  wear  —  but  of  a  dark 
greenish  cotton  texture. 

Ob  yes  I  she  was  very  pretty :  Captain  Donnitborne  thongbt 
so.  Prettier  than  anybody  about  Hayslope  —  prettier  than 
any  of  the  ladies  she  had  ever  seen  visiting  at  the  Chase  — 
indeed  it  seemed  fine  ladies  were  i-ather  old  and  ugly  —  and 
prettier  than  Miss  Bacon,  tbe  miller's  daughter,  who  was 
called  tbe  beauty  of  Treddlestou.  And  Hetty  looked  at  her- 
•elf  to-night  with  quite  a  different  sensation  from  what  she 
bad  ever  felt  before ;  there  was  an  invisible  spectator  whose 
eye  rested  on  her  like  morning  on  tbe  flowers.  His  soft  voice 
was  saying  over  and  over  again  those  pretty  things  she  bad 
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hearu  in  the  wood ;  his  arm  was  rotmd  her,  and  the  delicate 
lose-sceDt  of  his  haii  was  with  her  still.  The  vainest  woman  is 
never  thoroDghly  conscious  of  her  own  beauty  till  she  ia  loved 
by  the  man  who  sets  her  own  passion  vibrating  in  return. 

But  Hetty  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  that  some- 
thing was  wanting,  for  she  got  up  and  reached  an  old  black 
lace  scarf  oat  of  the  linen-press,  and  a  pair  of  large  ear- 
rings ont  of  the  sacred  drawer  from  which  she  had  taken  her 
candles.  It  was  an  old  old  scarf,  fall  of  rents,  but  it  would 
make  a  becoming  border  round  her  shoulders,  and  set  off  the 
whiteness  of  her  upper  arm.  And  she  would  take  out  the 
little  earrings  she  had  in  her  ears — oh,  how  her  annt  had 
scolded  her  for  having  her  ears  bored!  —  and  put  in  those 
large  ones:  they  were  but  colored  glass  and  gilding;  but  if 
you  did  a't  know  what  they  were  made  of,  they  looked  just 
as  well  as  what  the  ladies  wore.  And  so  she  sat  down  again, 
with  die  large  earrings  in  her  ears,  and  the  black  lace  scarf 
adjusted  round  her  shoulders.  She  looked  down  at  her  arms ; 
no  arms  conld  be  prettier  down  to  a  little  way  below  the 
elbow  —  they  were  white  and  plump,  and  dimpled  to  match 
her  cheeks ;  but  towards  the  wrist,  she  thought  with  vexation 
that  they  were  coarsened  by  butter-making,  and  other  work 
that  ladies  never  did. 

Gapt^n  Donnithome  conld  n't  like  her  to  go  on  doing  work ; 
be  would  like  to  see  her  in  nice  clothes,  and  thin  shoes  and 
white  stockings,  perhaps  with  silk  clocks  to  them;  for  he 
must  love  her  very  much — no  one  else  had  ever  put  his  arm 
round  her  and  kissed  her  in  that  way.  He  would  want  to 
marry  her,  and  make  a  lady  of  her;  she  cculd  hardly  dare 
to  shape  the  thought  —  yet  how  else  could  it  be  ?  Marry  her 
quite  secretly,  as  Mr.  James,  the  Doctor's  assistant,  married 
the  Doctor's  niece,  and  nobody  ever  found  it  out  for  a  long 
while  after,  and  then  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  angry.  The 
Doctor  had  told  her  annt  all  about  it  in  Hetty's  hearing.  She 
didn't  know  how  it  would  be,  but  it  was  quite  plain  the  old 
Squire  could  never  be  told  anything  about  it,  tor  Hetty  was 
ready  to  faint  with  awe  and  fright  if  she  came  across  him  at 
the  Chase.     He  might  have  been  earth-bom,  for  what  she 
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knew :  it  had  never  entered  hex  mind  tliat  he  had  been  young 
like  other  men ;  he  had  always  been  the  old  Squire  at  whom 
everybody  was  frightened.  Oh,  it  was  impossible  to  think 
how  it  would  be !  But  Captain  Donnithorne  would  know ;  he 
was  a  great  gentleman,  and  could  have  his  way  in  everything, 
and  could  buy  everything  he  liked.  And  nothing  could  be  aa 
it  had  been  again:  perhaps  some  day  she  should  be  a  grand 
lady,  and  ride  in  her  coach,  and  dress  for  dinner  in  a  brocaded 
silk,  with  feathers  in  her  hair,  and  her  dress  sweeping  the 
ground,  like  Miss  Lydia  and  Lady  Dacey,  when  she  saw  them 
going  into  the  dining-toom  one  evening,  as  she  peeped  through 
the  little  round  window  in  the  lobby  ;  only  she  should  not  be 
old  and  ugly  like  Miss  Lydia,  or  all  the  same  thickness  like 
Lady  Dacey,  but  very  pretty,  with  her  hair  done  in  a  great 
many  different  ways,  and  sometimes  in  a  pink  dress,  and 
sometimes  in  a  white  one  —  she  did  n't  know  which  she  liked 
best ;  and  Mary  Burge  and  everybody  woald  perhaps  see  her 
^oing  out  in  her  carriage  —  or  rather,  they  would  kearot  it: 
it  was  impossible  to  im^ine  these  things  happening  at  Hay- 
slope  in  sight  of  her  aunt.  At  the  thought  of  all  this  splen- 
dor, Hetty  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  in  doing  so  caught  the 
little  .red-fiamed  glass  with  the  edge  of  her  scarf,  so  that  it 
fell  with  a  bang  on  the  floor ;  but  she  was  too  eagerly  occu- 
pied with  her  vision  to  care  about  picking  it  up ;  and  after  a 
momentary  start,  began  to  pace  with  a  pigeon-like  stateliness 
backwards  and  forwards  alongher  room,  in  her  colored  stays 
and  colored  skirt,  and  the  old  black  lace  scarf  round  her 
shoulders,  and  the  great  glass  earrings  in  her  ears. 

How  pretty  the  little  puss  looks  in  that  odd  dress !  It 
would  ba  the  easiest  folly  in  the  world  to  fall  in  love  with  her : 
there  is  such  a  sweet  baby-like  roundness  about  her  faee  and 
figure ;  the  delicate  dark  rings  of  hair  lie  so  charmingly  about 
her  ears  and  neck ;  her  great  dark  eyes  with  their  long  eye- 
lashes touch  one  so  strangely,  as  if  an  imprisoned  frisky 
sprite  looked  out  of  them. 

Ah,  what  a  prize  the  man  gets  who  wins  a  sweet  bride  like 
Hetty !  How  the  men  envy  him  who  come  to  the  wedding 
breakfast,  and  see  her  hanging  ou  his  arm  in  her  white  lace 
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and  orange  blossoms.  The  dear,  youug,  round,  soft,  flexible 
thing!  Her  heart  must  be  just  as  soft,  her  temper  just  as 
free  from  angles,  her  character  just  as  pliant.  If  anything 
ever  goes  wrong,  it  must  be  the  husband's  fault  there :  be  can 
make  her  what  he  likes — that  is  plain.  And  the  loVer  him- 
self thinks  so  too :  the  little  darling  is  so  fond  of  him,  her 
little  vanities  are  ao  bewitching,  he  would  n't  consent  to  her 
being  a  bit  wiser  ^  those  kitten-like  glances  and  moTemsuts 
are  just  what  one  wants  to  make  one's  hearth  u  paradise. 
Every  man  under  such  circumstances  is  conscious  of  being  a 
great  physiognomist.  Nature,  he  knows,  has  a  language  of 
her  own,  which  she  uses  with  strict  veracity,  and  he  considers 
himself  an  adept  in  the  language.  Nature  has  written  out 
Ms  bride's  charactei  for  him  in  those  exquisite  lines  of  cheek 
and  lip  and  chin,  in  those  eyelids  delicate  as  petals,  in  those 
long  lashes  curled  like  the  stamen  of  a  flower,  in  the  dark 
liquid  depths  of  those  wonderful  eyes.  How  she  will  doat  on 
her  children!  She  is  almost  a  child  herself,  and  the  little 
pink  round  things  will  bang  about  her  like  florets  round  the 
central  flower;  and  the  husband  will  look  on,  smiling  be- 
nignly, able,  whenever  he  chooses,  to  withdraw  into  the 
sanctuary  of  his  wisdom,  towards  which  his  sweet  wife  will 
look  reverently,  and  never  lift  the  curtain.  It  is  a  marriage 
such  as  they  made  in  the  golden  age,  when  the  men  were  all 
wise  and  majestic,  and  the  women  all  lovely  and  loving. 

It  was  very  much  in  this  way  that  our  friend  Adam  Bede 
thought  about  Hetty ;  only  he  put  his  thoughts  into  different 
words.  If  ever  she  behaved  with  cold  vanity  towards  him, 
he  said  to  himself,  it  is  only  because  she  does  n't  love  me  well 
enough ;  and  he  was  sure  that  her  love,  whenever  she  gave  it, 
would  be  the  most  precious  thing  a  man  could  possess  on  earth. 
Before  you  despise  Adam  as  deficient  in  penetration,  pray 
ask  yourself  if  you  were  ever  predisposed  to  believe  evil  of 
any  pretty  woman  —  if  you  ever  could,  without  hard  head- 
breaking  demonstration,  believe  evil  of  the  one  supremely 
pretty  woman  who  has  bewitched  you.  No  :  people  who  love 
downy  peaches  are  apt  not  to  think  of  the  stone,  and  some- 
^mes  jar  their  teeth  ^rrlblj;  a^nst  it. 
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Axtbur  DoDoithorne,  too,  bad  the  aame  sort  of  notion  abool 
Hetty,  so  far  as  he  had  thought  of  her  nature  at  all.  He  felt 
Btve  she  was  a  dear,  affectionate,  good  little  thing.  The  man 
who  awakes  the  wondering  tremnloos  passion  of  a  youug  girl 
always  thinks  her  affectionate ;  and  if  he  chances  to  look 
forward  to  fntore  years,  probably  inu^ines  himself  being 
Tirtuously  tender  to  her,  because  the  poor  thing  is  so  cling. 
Ingly  fond  of  him.  God  made  these  dear  women  so  —  and  it 
is  a  convenient  arrangement  in  case  of  sickness. 

After  all,  I  believe  the  wisest  of  us  must  be  beguiled  in  this 
way  Bometimes,  and  must  think  both  better  and  worse  of 
people  than  they  deserve.  Nature  has  her  language,  and  she 
is  not  unveracious ;  but  we  don't  know  all  the  intricacies  of 
her  syntax  just  yet,  and  in  a  hasty  reading  we  may  happen  to 
extract  the  very  opposite  of  her  real  meaning.  Long  dark 
eyelashes,  now :  what  can  be  more  exquisite  ?  I  find  it  im< 
possible  not  to  expect  some  depth  of  soul  behind  a  deep  gray 
eye  with  a  long  dark  eyelash,  in  spite  of  an  experience  which 
has  shown  me  th^t  they  may  go  along  with  deceit,  peculation, 
and  stupidity.  But  if,  in  the  reaction  of  disgust,  I  have  be- 
taken  myself  to  a  fishy  eye,  there  has  been  a  surprising  simi' 
larity  of  result.  One  begins  to  suspent  at  length  that  there  is 
no  direct  correlation  between  eyelashes  and  morals ;  or  else, 
that  the  eyelashes  express  the  dispoeitioQ  of  the  fur  one's 
grandmother,  which  is  on  the  whole  less  important  to  ns. 

No  eyelashes  could  be  more  beautiful  than  Hetty's ;  and  now, 
while  she  walks  with  her  pigeon-like  stateliness  along  the 
toom  and  looks  down  on  her  shoulders  bordered  by  the  old  black 
lace,  the  dark  fringe  shows  to  perfection  on  her  pink  cheek. 
They  are  but  dim  ill-Jefined  pictures  that  her  narrow  bit  of  an 
imagination  oan  make  of  the  future ;  but  of  every  picture  she 
is  the  central  figure  in  fine  clothes ;  Captain  Donnithome  is 
Tery  close  to  her,  putting  his  arm  round  her,  perhaps  kissing 
her,  and  everybody  else  is  admiring  and  envying  her  —  e*. 
pecially  Maiy  Surge,  whose  new  print  dress  looks  very  cour 
temptible  by  the  side  of  Hetty's  resplendent  toilet  Does 
any  sweet  or  sad  memory  mingle  with  this  dream  of  the 
future  —  any  loving  thought  of  her  second  parents  —  of  th« 
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ohildien  she  h&d  helped  to  tend  —  of  any  youthful  companion, 
any  pet  animal,  any  telio  of  her  own  childhood  even  ?  Not 
one.  There  are  some  plants  that  have  hardly  any  roots :  yon 
may  tear  them  from  their  native  nook  of  lock  or  wall,  and 
just  lay  tbem  over  your  ornamental  flower-pot,  and  they 
blossom  none  the  worse.  Hetty  could  have  cast  all  her  past 
life  behind  her,  and  never  cared  to  be  reminded  of  it  again. 
I  think  ahe  had  no  feeling  at  all  towards  the  old  house,  and 
did  not  like  the  Jacob's  Ladder  and  the  long  row  of  hollyhocks 
in  the  garden  better  than  other  flowers —  perhaps  not  so  well 
It  was  wonderful  how  little  she  eeemed  to  care  about  wiuting 
on  her  uncle,  who  had  been  a  good  father  to  her :  she  hardly 
ever  remembered  to  reach  him  his  pipe  at  the  right  time  with- 
out being  told,  unless  a  visitor  happened  to  be  there,  who 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  her  as  she  walked 
across  the  hearth.  Hetty  did  not  understand  how  anybody 
oould  be  very  fond  of  middle^a^ed  people.  And  as  for  those 
tiresome  children,  Marty  ani?  lommy  and  Totty,  they  had 
been  the  very  nuisance  of  her  life  —  as  bad  as  buzzing  insecta 
that  will  come  teasing  you  on  a  hot  day  when  you  want  to  be 
qtdet.  iStaty,  the  eldest,  was  a  baby  when  she  flrat  came  to 
the  farm,  for  the  children  bom  before  him  had  died,  and  so 
Hetty  had  had  them  all  three,  one  after  the  oiiter,  toddling 
by  her  side  in  the  meadow,  or  playing  about  her  on  wet  days 
in  the  half-empty  rooms  of  the  large  old  house.  The  boys 
were  out  of  hand  now,  but  Totty  was  stUl  a  day-long  plague, 
worse  than  either  of  the  others  had  been,  because  there  was 
more  fuss  made  about  her.  And  there  was  no  end  to  the  mak- 
ing and  mending  of  clothes.  Hetty  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  that  she  should  never  see  a  child  again ;  they  were  worse 
tiian  the  nasty  little  lambs  that  the  shepherd  wa^  always 
bringing  in  to  be  taken  specii^  care  of  in  lambing  time ;  for 
the  lambs  were  got.rid  of  sooner  or  later,  Aa  for  the  youi^ 
chickens  and  turkeys,  Hetty  would  have  hated  the  very  word 
"batching,"  if  her  aunt  had  not  bribed  her  to  attend  to  the 
young  poidtry  by  promising  her  the  proceeds  of  one  out  of 
every  brood.  The  round  downy  chicks  peeping  out  from 
Buder  their  mother's  wing  never  touched  Hetty  with  aitf 
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pleasure ;  that  was  Dot  the  sort  of  prettmess  alie  owed  about, 
but  she  did  care  about  the  prettinese  of  the  Dew  things  she 
Would  buy  for  herself  at  Treddlestou  fair  with  the  money  they 
fetched.  And  yet  she  looked  bo  dimpled,  so  charming,  as  she 
stooped  dowD  to  put  the  soaked  bread  nnder  the  hen-coop, 
that  you  must  have  been  s  very  acute  personage  indeed  to 
suspect  her  of  that  hardness.  Molly,  the  hoosemaid,  with  a 
tnrn-ap  nose  and  a  protuberant  jaw,  was  leally  a  tender- 
hearted girl,  and,  as  Mrs.  Foyser  said,  a  jewel  to  look  aft«r 
the  poultry  ;  bat  her  stolid  face  showed  nothing  of  this 
matem^  delight,  any  more  than  a  brown  earthenware  pitcher 
will  show  the  light  of  the  lamp  within  it. 

It  is  generally  a  feminine  eye  that  first  detects  the  moral 
deficiencies  hidden  nnder  the  "  dear  deceit "  of  beauty  :  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Poyser,  with  her  keenness  and 
abundant  opportunity  for  observation,  shonld  have  formed  a 
tolerably  fair  estimate  of  what  might  be  expected  from  Het^ 
in  the  way  of  feeling,  and  in  moments  of  indignation  she  had 
(tometimes  spoken  with  great  openness  on  the  subject  to  her 


"  She  *s  no  better  than  a  peacock,  as  'nd  stmt  abont  on  tbe 
wall,  and  spread  its  tail  when  the  sun  shone  if  all  the  folks  i* 
the  parish  was  dying;  there's  nothing  seems  to  give  her  a 
turn  i'  th'  inside,  not  even  when  we  thought  Totty  bad  tum- 
bled into  the  pit.  To  think  o'  that  dear  cherub  I  And  we 
found  her  wi'  her  little  shoes  stuck  i'  the  mud  an*  crying  fit 
to  break  her  heart  by  the  far  horse-pit  But  Hetty  never 
minded  it,  I  conld  see,  though  she 's  been  at  tbe  nussin'  o'  the 
child  ever  since  it  was  a  babby.  It's  my  belief  her  heart 's  aa 
hard  as  a  pebble," 

"Nay,  nay,"  s^d  Mr.  Poyser,  "thee  muBtnt  judge  Hetty 
too  hard.  Them  young  gella  are  like  the  unripe  grain ;  they  '11 
make  good  meal  byand-by,  but  they  're  squashy  as  yet.  Thee  t 
■ee  Hetty  11  be  all  right  when  she  *8  got  a  good  husband  and 
children  of  her  own." 

"J  don't  want  to  be  hard  npo'  the  gell.  She's  got  clirei 
fingers  ot  her  own,  and  can  be  useful  enough  when  she  like^ 
and  I  should  miss  her  wi'  tbe  buttei^  for  she 's  got  a  oool  hand. 
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An*  let  be  what  may,  I  'd  strive  to  do  my  part  by  a  niece  o* 
youTB,  an'  that  I've  done:  for  I've  taught  her  everything  aa 
beloi^  to  a  house,  an'  I  've  told  her  her  duty  often  enough, 
though,  God  knows,  I've  no  breath  to  spare,  an*  that  catchin' 
pain  comes  on  dreadful  by  times.  Wi'  them  three  gells  in  the 
house  I'd  need  have  twice  the  strength,  to  keep  'em  up  to 
their  work.  It 's  like  having  roast  meat  at  three  fires ;  aa  soon 
as  you  've  basted  one,  another 's  burnin'." 

Hetty  stood  sufficiently  in  awe  of  her  aunt  to  be  anxious 
to  conceal  from  her  so  much  of  her  vanity  as  could  be  hidden 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  She  could  not  resist  spending 
her  money  in  bits  of  finery  which  Mrs.  Poyser  disapproved; 
but  she  would  have  been  ready  to  die  with  shame,  vexation, 
and  fright,  if  her  auut  had  this  moment  opened  the  door,  and 
seen  her  with  her  bits  of  candle  lighted,  and  strutting  about 
decked  in  her  scarf  and  earrings.  To  prevent  such  a  snrprise, 
she  always  bolted  her  door,  and  she  had  not  forgotten  to  do  so 
to-night.  It  was  well :  for  there  nqw  came  a  light  tap,  and 
Hetty,  with  a  leaping  heart,  rushed  to  blow  out  the  candles 
and  throw  them  into  the  drawer.  She  dared  not  stay  to  take 
out  her  earrings,  but  she  threw  off  her  scarf,  and  let  it  fall  on 
the  floor,  before  the  light  tap  came  ^ain.  We  shall  know 
how  it  was  that  the  light  tap  came,  if  we  leave  Hetty  for  a 
short  time,  and  retnm  to  Dinah,  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
delivered  Totty  to  her  mother's  arms,  and  was  come  up-st^rs 
to  her  bedroom,  adjoining  Hetty's. 

Dinah  delighted  in  her  bedroom  window.  Being  on  the 
second  story  of  that  tall  house,  it  gave  her  a  wide  view  over 
the  fields.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  formed  a  broad  step 
about  a  jari  below  the  window,  where  she  could  place  her 
chair.  And  now  the  first  thing  she  did  on  entering  her  room, 
was  to  seat  herself  in  this  chair,  and  look  out  on  the  peaceful 
fields  beyond  which  the  large  moon  was  rising,  just  above  tha 
hedgerow  elms.  She  liked  the  pasture  best  where  the  milch 
oows  were  lying,  and  next  to  that  the  meadow  where  the  grass 
was  half  mown,  and  lay  in  silvered  sweeping  lines.  Her  heart 
was  veiy  full,  for  there  was  to  be  only  one  more  night  on 
which  she  would  look  out  on  those  fields  for  a  long  tim«  ta 
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corns ;  but  alie  thought  little  of  leaving  the  mere  soene,  for, 
to  her,  bleak  Snowfield  had  just  aa  many  charms :  she  thought 
of  all  the  dear  people  whom  she  had  learned  to  care  for  among 
these  peaceful  fields,  and  who  would  now  hare  a  place  in  her 
loviug  remembrance  forever.  She  thought  of  the  strugglea 
and  the  woftriness  that  might  lie  before  them  in  the  rest  of 
their  life's  journey,  when  she  would  be  away  from  them,  and 
know  nothing  of  what  vaa  befalling  them ;  and  the  pressure 
of  this  thought  soon  became  too  strong  for  her  to  enjoy  the 
unresponding  stillness  of  the  moonlit  fields.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  that  she  might  feel  more  intensely  the  presence  of  a 
Love  and  Sympathy  deeper  and  more  tender  than  was  breathed 
from  the  earth  and  sky.  That  was  often  Dinah's  mode  of 
praying  in  solitude.  Simply  to  close  her  eyes,  and  to  fed 
herself  enclosed  by  the  Divine  Presence ;  then  gradually  her 
fears,  her  yearning  anxieties  for  others,  melted  away  like  ice- 
crystals  in  a  warm  ocean.  She  had  sat  in  this  way  perfectly 
still,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  the  pale  light 
resting  on  her  calm  face,  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  when  she 
was  startled  by  a  loud  sound,  apparently  of  something  filing 
in  Hetty's  room.  But  like  all  sounds  that  fall  on  our  ears  in 
a  state  of  abstraction,  it  had  no  distinct  character,  but  was 
simply  loud  and  startling,  so  that  she  felt  uncertain  whether 
she  had  interpreted  it  rightly.  She  rose  and  listened,  but  all 
was  quiet  afterwards,  and  she  refiected  that  Hetty  might 
merely  have  knocked  something  down  in  getting  into  bed. 
She  began  slowly  to  undress ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  sound,  her  thoughts  became  concentrated  on 
Hetty:  that  sweet  young  thing,  with  life  and  all  its  trials 
before  her — the  solemn  daily  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother 
—  and  her  mind  so  unprepared  for  them  all ;  bent  merely  on 
little  foolish,  selfish  pleasures,  like  a  child  hugging  its  toys 
in  the  beginning  of  a  long  toilsome  journey,  in  which  it  will 
have  to  bear  hunger  and  cold  and  unsheltered  darkness. 
Dinah  felt  a  double  care  for  Hetty,  because  she  shared  Seth's 
anxious  interest  in  his  brother's  lot,  and  she  had  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  ths.t  Hetty  did  not  love  Adam  well  enongh 
to  marry  him.     She  saw  too  clearlv  the  absence  of  any  warm, 
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mlf-derotii^  love  in  Hetty's  nature,  to  regard  the  coldness  of 
her  behavior  towards  Adam  as  any  indication  that  he  was  not 
the  man  ehe  would  like  to  have  for  a  husband.  And  this 
blank  in  Hetty's  nature,  instead  of  exciting  Dinah's  dislike, 
only  touched  her  with  a  deeper  pity :  the  lovely  face  and  form 
affected  her  as  beauty  always  affects  a  pure  and  tender  mind, 
free  from  selfish  jealousies:  it  was  an  excellent  divine  gift, 
that  gave  a  deeper  pathos  to  the  need,  the  sin,  the  sorrow  with 
which  it  was  mingled,  as  the  canker  in  a  lily-white  bud  is 
more  grievous  to  behold  than  in  a  common  pot-herb. 

By  the  time  Dinah  had  undressed  and  put  on  her  night-gown, 
this  feeling  about  Hetty  had  gathered  a  painful  intensity ;  her 
imagination  had  created  a  thorny  thicket  of  sin  and  sorrow,  in 
which  she  saw  the  poor  thing  struggling  torn  and  bleeding, 
looking  with  tears  for  rescue  and  finding  none.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  Dinah's  imagination  and  sympathy  acted  and  reacted 
habitually,  each  heightening  the  other.  She  felt  a  deep  long- 
ing te  go  now  and  pour  iuto  Hetty's  ear  all  the  words  of  tender 
warning  and  appeal  that  rushed  into  her  mind.  But  perhaps 
Hetty  was  already  asleep.  Dinah  put  her  ear  to  the  partition, 
and  heard  still  some  slight  noises,  which  convinced  her  that 
Hetty  was  not  yet  in  bed.  Still  she  hesitated ;  she  was  not 
q^aite  certain  of  a  divine  direction ;  the  voice  that  told  her  to 
go  to  Hetty  seemed  no  stronger  than  the  other  voice  which 
said  that  Hetty  was  weary,  and  that  going  to  her  now  in  an 
unseasonable  moment  would  only  tend  to  close  her  heart  more 
obstinately.  Dinah  was  not  satisfied  without  a  more  unmis- 
takable guidance  than  those  inward  voices.  There  was  light 
enough  for  her,  if  she  opened  her  Bible,  to  discern  the  text 
sufiBciently  to  know  what  it  would  say  to  her.  Bhe  knew  the 
physiognomy  of  every  page,  and  could  tell  on  what  book  she 
opened,  sometimes  on  what  chapter,  without  seeing  title  or 
number.  It  was  a  small  thick  Bible,  worn  quite  round  at  the 
edges.  Dinah  laid  it  sideways  on  the  window  ledge,  where 
the  light 'was  strongest,  and  then  opened  it  with  her  forefinger. 
The  first  words  she  looked  at  were  those  at  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  page :  "And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck 
and  kissed  him."     That  was  enough  for  Dinah;  she  had 
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opened  on  that  memorable  parting  at  Ephesos,  vheti  Paul  had 
felt  bound  to  opeii  bis  heart  in  a  last  exhortation  and  warniifg. 

She  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  opening  her  own  door  gently, 
vent  and  tapped  at  Hetty's.  We  know  she  bad  to  tap  twice, 
because  Hetty  had  to  put  out  her  candles  and  throw  ofE  her 
black  lace  scarf ;  but  after  the  second  tap  the  door  was  opoued 
immediately.  Dinah  said,  "  Will  you  let  me  come  in,  Hetty?" 
and  Hetty,  without  speaking,  for  she  was  confused  and  vexed, 
opened  the  door  wider  and  let  her  in. 

What  a  strange  contrast  the  two  figures  made  I  Visible 
enongh  in  that  mingled  twilight  and  moonlight.  Hetty,  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  glistening  from  her  imaginary 
drama,  her  beautiful  neck  and  arms  bare,  her  hair  hanging  in 
a  curly  tangle  down  her  back,  and  the  baubles  in  her  ears. 
Dinah,  covered  with  her  long  white  dress,  her  paJe  face  full 
of  subdued  emotion,  almost  like  a  lovely  corpse  into  which 
the  soul  haa  returned  charged  with  sublimer  secrets  and  a 
aablimer  love.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  height;  Dinab 
evidently  a  little  the  taller  as  she  put  her  arm  round  Hetty's 
waist,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"I  knew  you  were  not  in  bed,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  her 
sweet  clear  voice,  which  was  irritating  to  Hetty,  mingling  with 
her  own  peevish  vexation  like  music  with  jangling  chains,  "  for 
I  heard  you  moving ;  and  I  longed  to  speak  to  you  again  to- 
night^ for  it  is  the  last  but  one  that  I  ehall  be  here,  and  we 
don't  know  what  may  happen  to-morrow  to  keep  us  apart 
Shall  I  sit  down  with  you  while  you  do  up  your  hair  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Hetty,  hastily  turning  round  and  reaching 
the  second  chair  in  the  room,  glad  that  Dinah  looked  as  if  she 
did  not  notice  her  earrings. 

Dinah  sat  down,  and  Hetty  began  to  brush  together  her 
hair  before  twisting  it  up,  doing  it  with  that  air  of  excessive 
indifference  which  belongs  to  confused  self-consciousness.  But 
the  expression  of  Dinah's  eyes  gradually  relieved  her;  they 
seemed  unobservant  of  all  details. 

•  Dear  Hetty,"  she  said,  "  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  my  mind 
to-nigbt  that  yon  may  some  day  be  tn  trouble  -—trouble  is  ap- 
pointed for  us  all  here  beloWi  and  there  comes  a  lime  when  we 
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need  more  comfort  and  help  than  the  things  of  this  life  can 
give.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  evei  you  are  in  trouble,  and 
need  a  friend  that  will  always  feel  for  you  and  love  you,  you 
bave  got  that  friend  in  Dinah  Morris  at  Snowfield ;  and  if  yoa 
come  to  her,  or  send  for  her,  she  *11  never  forget  this  night  and 
the  words  she  is  speaking  to  yon  now.  Will  you  remember  i1^ 
Hetty?" 

"  Yes,"  Bud  Hetty,  rather  frightened.  "  But  why  should  yoa 
think  I  shall  be  in  trouble  ?    Do  you  know  of  anything  ?  " 

Hetty  had  seated  herself  as  she  tied  on  her  cap,  and  now 
Dinah  leaned  forwards  and  took  her  hands  aa  she  answered  — 

"  Because,  dear,  trouble  comes  to  us  all  in  this  life :  we  set 
our  hearts  on  things  which  it  is  n't  Qod's  will  for  us  to  have, 
and  then  we  go  sorrowing ;  the  people  we  love  are  taken  from 
us,  and  we  can  joy  in  nothing  because  they  are  not  with  us ; 
sickness  comes,  and  we  faint  under  the  burden  of  our  feeble 
bodies ;  we  go  astray  and  do  wrong,  and  bring  ourselves  into 
trouble  with  our  fellow-men.  There  is  no  man  or  woman  bom 
into  this  world  to  whom  some  of  these  trials  do  not  fall,  and  so 
I  feel  that  some  of  them  must  happen  to  you ;  and  I  desire 
for  you,  that  while  yon  are  young  you  should  seek  for  strength 
from  your  Heavenly  Father,  that  you  may  have  a  support 
which  will  not  fail  you  in  the  evil  day." 

Dinah  paused  and  released  Hetty's  hands  that  she  might  nob 
hinder  her.  Hetty  sat  quite  still ;  she  felt  no  response  with' 
in  herself  to  Dinah's  anxious  affection ;  but  Dinah's  words, 
uttered  with  solemn  pathetic  distinctness,  affected  her  with  a 
chill  fear.  Her  flush  had  died  away  almost  to  paleness ;  she 
had  the  timidity  of  a  luxurious  pleasure-seeking  nature,  which 
shrinks  from  the  hint  of  pain.  Dinah  saw  the  effect,  and  her 
tender  anxious  pleading  became  the  more  earnest,  till  Hetty, 
full  of  a  vs^e  fear  that  something  evil  was  some  time  to  be^ 
fall  her,  began  to  cry. 

It  is  our  habit  to  say  that  while  the  lower  nature  can  never 
nnderstand  the  higher,  the  higher  nature  commands  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  lower.  But  I  think  the  higher  nature  has 
to  learn  this  comprehension,  as  we  learn  the  art  of  vision,  by 
a  good  deal  of  haxd  eitperieace.  oiten  with  bruises  and  gasbea 
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incurred  id  taking  things  np  b;  the  wrong  end,  and  fancying 
our  space  wider  than  it  is.  Dinah  had  never  aeen  Hetty  af- 
fected in  this  way  before,  and,  with  her  usnal  benignant  hope- 
folnees,  she  trasted  it  was  the  stirring  of  a  divine  impnlse. 
She  kissed  the  sobbing  thing,  and  began  to  cry  with  her  for 
grateful  joy.  But  Hetty  was  simply  in  that  excitable  state  of 
mind  in  which  there  is  no  calculating  what  turn  the  feelings  may 
take  from  one  moment  to  another,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
became  irritated  under  Dinah's  caress.  She  pushed  her  away 
impatiently,  and  said,  with  a  childish  sobbing  voice  — 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  so,  Dinah.  Why  do  you  come  to  frighten 
me  ?  I  've  never  done  anything  to  yon.  Why  can't  yon  let 
me  be  ?  " 

Poor  Dinah  felt  a  pang.  She  was  too  wise  to  persist,  and 
only  said  mildly,  "Yes,  my  dear,  yon  're  tired;  I  won't  hinder 
you  any  longer.    Make  haste  and  get  into  bed.    Oood-night." 

She  went  ont  of  the  room  almost  aa  quietly  and  quickly  as 
if  she  had  been  a  ghost;  but  once  by  the  side  of  her  own  bed, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  poured  out  in  deep  silence 
all  the  passionate  pity  that  filled  her  heart 

As  for  Hetty,  she  was  soOn  in  the  wood  again  —  her  waking 
dreams  being  merged  in  a  sleeping  life  scarcely  more  fragmen- 
tary and  confused. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Arthur  Donnithorhe,  you  remember,  is  under  an  engage- 
ment with  himself  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Irwine  this  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  he  is  awake  and  dressing  so  early,  that  he  determines 
to  go  before  breakfast,  instead  of  after.  The  Recter,  he  knows, 
breakfasts  alone  at  half-past  nine,  the  ladies  of  the  family 
having  a  different  breakfast  hour;  Arthur  will  have  an  early 
ride  over  the  hill  and  breakfast  with  him.  One  can  say  every 
thing  best  over  a  meal. 
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The  progtesa  of  cmlization  has  made  a  breakfast  or  a  diti» 
Bet  an  easy  and  cheerful  substitute  for  more  troablesome  and 
dis^reeable  ceremoniaa.  We  take  a  leas  gloomy  view  of  our 
errors  now  our  father  confessor  listens  to  us  over  his  egg  and 
coffee.  We  are  more  distinctly  conscions  that  rude  penances 
are  out  of  the  question  for  gentlemen  in  an  enlightened  age, 
and  that  mortal  sin  is  not  incompatible  with  an  appetite  for 
muffins.  An  assanlt  on  onr  pockets,  which  in  more  barbaroua 
times  would  have  been  made  in  the  brusque  form  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  is  quite  a  well-bred  and  smiling  procedure  now  it  has 
become  a  request  for  a  loan  thrown  in  as  an  easy  parenthesis 
between  the  second  and  third  glasses  of  claret. 

Still,  there  was  this  advantage  in  the  old  rigid  forms,  that 
they  committed  you  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  resolution  by  some 
oatward  deed :  when  you  have  put  your  mouth  to  one  end  of 
a  hole  in  a  stone  wall,  and  are  aware  that  there  is  an  expectant 
ear  at  the  other  end,  you  are  more  likely  to  say  what  you  came 
out  with  the  intention  of  saying,  than  if  you  were  seated  with 
your  legs  in  an  easy  attitude  under  the  mahogany,  with  a  com- 
panion who  will  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  you  have 
nothing  particular  to  say. 

However,  Arthur  Donnithome,  as  he  winds  among  the  pleas- 
ant lanes  on  horseback  in  the  morning  sunshine,  has  a  sincere 
determination  to  open  his  heart  to  the  Rector,  and  the  swirling 
sound  of  the  scythe  as  he  passes  by  the  meadow  is  all  the 
pleasauter  to  him  because  of  this  honest  purpose.  He  is  glad 
to  see  the  promise  of  settled  weather  now,  for  getting  in  the 
hay,  about  which  the  farmers  have  been  fearful;  and  there  is 
something  so  healthfnl  in  the  sharing  of  a  joy  that  is  general 
and  not  merely  personal,  that  this  thought  about  the  hay 
harvest  reacts  on  his  state  of  mind,  and  makes  his  resolutio* 
seem  an  easier  matter.  A  man  about  town  might  perhapt 
consider  that  these  influences  were  not  to  be  felt  out  of  a 
child's  story-book;  but  when  you  are  among  the  fields  and 
hedgerows,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  consistent  superiority 
to  simple  natural  pleasures. 

Arthur  had  passed  the  village  of  Hayslope,  and  was  approach- 
ing the  Broxton  side  of  the  hill*  when,  at  a  turning  in  the  road^ 
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he  saw  a  figure  about  a  hundred  yards  before  him  which  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  for  any  one  else  than  Adam  Bede,  even 
if  there  had  been  no  gray,  tailless  shepherd-dog  at  his  heels. 
He  was  striding  along  at  his  usual  rapid  pace ;  and  Arthur 
pushed  on  his  horse  to  overtake  him,  for  he  retained  too  much 
of  his  boyish  feeling  for  Adam  to  miss  an  opportunity  ot  chat* 
ting  with  him.  I  will  not  say  that  his  love  for  that  good  fellow 
did  not  owe  some  of  its  force  to  the  love  of  patronage :  our 
friend  Arthur  liked  to  do  everything  that  was  handsome;  and 
to  have  his  handsome  deeds  recognized. 

Adam  looked  round  as  he  heard  the  quickening  clatter  of 
the  horse's  heels,  and  waited  for  the  horsemaD]  lifting  bis 
paper  cap  from  his  head  with  a  bright  smile  of  recognition. 
Kext  to  his  own  brother  Seth,  Adam  would  have  done  more 
for  Arthur  Dounithome  than  for  any  other  young  man  in  the 
world.  There  was  hardly  anything  he  would  not  rather  have 
lost  than  the  two-feet  ruler  which  he  always  carried  in  his 
pocket ;  it  was  Arthur's  present,  bought  with  his  pocket-money 
when  he  was  a  fair-haired  lad  of  eleven,  and  when  he  had 
profited  so  well  by  Adam's  lessons  in  carpentering  and  turning, 
ae  to  embarrass  every  female  in  the  house  with  gifts  of  supers 
fluous  thread-reels  and  round  boxes.  Adam  had  quite  a  pride 
in  the  little  squire  in  those  early  days,  and  the  feeling  had  . 
only  become  slightly  modified  as  the  fair-haired  lad  had  grown 
into  the  whiskered  young  man.  Adam,  I  confess,  was  very 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  rank,  and  quite  ready  to  give  an 
extra  amount  of  respect  to  every  one  who  had  more  advant^es 
than  himself,  not  being  a  philosopher,  or  a  proletaire  with 
democratic  ideas,  but  simply  a  stout-limbed  clever  carpenter 
with  a  large  fund  of  reverence  in  his  nature,  which  inclined 
him  to  admit  all  established  claims  unless  he  saw  very  clear 
grounds  for  questioning  them.  He  had  no  theories  about  set- 
ting the  world  to  rights,  but  he  saw  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
damage  done  by  building  with  ill-seasoned  timber  —  by  igno- 
rant men  in  fine  clothes  making  plans  for  outhouses  and  work- 
shops and  the  like,  without  knowing  the  bearings  of  things  — 
by  slovenly  joiners'  work,  and  by  hasty  contracts  that  could 
never  he  fulfilled  without  ruining  somebody ;  and  he  resolved* 
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for  his  pfurt,  to  Bet  his  face  against  stich  doings.  On  these 
points  he  would  have  maintained  his  opinion  against  the 
largest  landed  proprietor  In  Loamshire  or  Stonyshiie  either ) 
but  he  felt  that  beyond  these  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
defer  to  people  who  were  more  knowing  than  himself.  He 
saw  as  plainly  as  possible  how  ill  the  woods  on  the  estate  were 
managed,  and  the  shameful  state  of  the  farm-buildings;  and  if 
old  Squire  Donnithome  had  asked  him  the  effect  of  this  mis- 
management, he  would  hare  spoken  his  opinion  without  flinch* 
ing,  but  the  impulse  to  t.  respectful  demeanor  towards  a 
"  gentleman  "  would  have  1  *en  strong  within  him  all  the  while. 
The  word  "  gentleman  "  had  a  spell  for  Adam,  and,  as  he  often 
said,  he  "  could  n't  abide  a  fellow  who  thought  he  made  him- 
self fine  by  being  coxy  to's  betters."  I  must  remind  you 
again  that  Adam  had  the  blood  of  the  peasant  in  his  veins, 
and  that  since  he  was  in  his  prime  half  a  century  ago,  you 
must  expect  some  of  his  characteristics  to  be  obsolete. 

Towards  the  young  squire  this  instinctive  reverence  of 
Adam's  was  assisted  by  boyUh  memories  and  personal  regard ; 
BO  you  may  imagine  that  he  thought  far  more  of  Arthur's  good 
qualities,  and  attached  far  more  value  to  very  slight  actions  of 
his,  than  if  they  had  been  the  qualities  and  actions  of  a  common 
workman  like  himself.  He  felt  sure  it  would  be  a  fine  day  for 
everybody  about  Hayslope  when  the  young  squire  came  into 
the  estate  —  such  a  generous  open-hearted  disposition  as  he 
had,  and  an  "uncommon"  notion  about  improvements  and 
repurs,  considering  he  was  only  just  coming  of  age.  Thus 
there  was  both  respect  and  affection  in  the  smile  with  which 
be  raised  his  paper  cap  as  Arthur  Donnithome  rode  up. 

"Well,  Adam,  how  are  you?"  said  Arthur,  holding  out  his 
hand.  He  never  shook  hands  with  any  of  the  farmers,  and 
Adam  felt  the  honor  keenly.  "  I  could  swear  to  your  baek  a 
long  way  off.  It's  just  the  same  back,  only  broader,  as  when 
you  used  to  carry  me  on  it.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"Ay,  sir,  I  remember.  It  'ud  be  a  poor  look-out  if  folks 
did  n't  remember  what  they  did  and  said  when  they  were  lada 
We  should  think  no  more  about  old  fsiands  than  we  do  about 
sew  una,  then." 
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"You're  going  to  Broiton,  I  suppose?"  sMd  Arthur,  pu^ 
tlog  his  horse  on  at  a  slow  pace  while  Adam  walked  by  his 
■ide.     "Are  you  going  to  the  Kectory  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  'm  going  to  see  about  Bradwell's  barn.  They  're 
afraid  of  the  roof  pushing  the  walls  out;  and  I'm  going  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  it  before  we  send  the  atuff  and  the 
workmen." 

"Why,  BuJ^  trusts  almost  everything  to  you  now,  Adam, 
does  n't  he  ?  I  should  thiuk  he  will  make  you  his  partner  soon. 
He  will,  if  he 's  wise." 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  don't  see  as  he  'd  bo  much  the  better  off  for  that, 
A  foreman,  if  he's  got  a  conscience,  and  delights  in  his  work, 
will  do  his  business  as  well  as  if  he  was  a  partner.  I  would  n't 
give  a  pennjr  for  a  man  aa  'ud  drive  a  nail  in  slack  because  he 
did  n't  get  extra  pay  for  it." 

"I  know  that,  Adam  ;  I  know  you  work  for  him  as  well  as 
if  you  were  working  for  yourself.  But  you  would  have  more 
power  than  you  have  now,  and  oould  turn  the  business  to  better 
account  perhaps.  The  old  man  must  give  up  his  business  some 
time,  and  he  has  no  son ;  I  suppose  he  '11  want  a  son-in-law 
who  can  take  to  it.  But  he  has  rather  grasping  fingers  of  his 
«WD,  I  fancy :  I  dare  say  he  wants  a  man  who  can  put  some 
money  into  the  business.  If  I  were  not  as  poor  as  a  rat,  I 
would  gladly  invest  some  money  in  that  way,  for  the  sake  of 
having  you  settled  on  the  estate.  I  'm  sure  I  should  profit  by 
it  in  the  end.  And  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  off  in  a  year  or 
two.  I  shall  have  a  larger  allowance  now  I  'm  of  age ;  and 
when  I  've  paid  off  a  debt  or  two,  I  shall  be  able  to  look  about 
me." 

"  Yon  're  very  good  to  say  so,  sir,  and  I  'm  not  unthankful. 
But "  —  Adam  continued,  in  a  decided  tone  —  "I  should  n't 
like  to  make  any  offers  to  Mr.  Burge,  or  t'  have  any  made  for 
me.  I  see  no  clear  road  to  a  partnership.  If  he  should  ever 
want  to  dispose  of  the  business,  that  'ud  be  a  different  matter. 
I  should  be  glad  of  some  money  at  a  fair  interest  then,  for  I 
feel  sure  I  could  pay  it  off  in  time." 

"Very  well,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  remembering  what  Mr. 
bwine  had  said  about  a  prohi^He  hitch  in  the  love-making 
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between  Adam  and  Mary  Burgo,  "  we  'II  say  no  more  abont  it 
at  present.     When  is  yonr  father  to  be  bnried  F" 

'*  On  Sonday,  sir;  Mr,  Irwine'e  coming  earlier  on  parpose. 

I  ahall  be  glad  when  it  'a  over,  lor  I  think  my  mother 'nil  perhaps 
get  easier  then.  It  cnts  one  sadly  to  see  the  grief  of  old  people ; 
they  've  no  way  o*  working-it  off;  and  the  new  spring  brings 
no  new  shoots  out  on  the  withered  tree." 

"  Ah,  yon  're  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  vexation  in  yonr 
life,  A<km.  I  don't  think  you  've  ever  been  harebrained  and 
light-hearted,  like  other  youngsters.  Yon  Ve  always  had  some 
care  on  your  mind." 

"  Why,  yea,  sir;  but  that's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  abont. 

II  we  're  men,  and  have  men's  feelings,  I  reckon  we  most  have 
men's  troubles.  We  can't  be  like  the  birds,  as  fly  from  thek 
nest  as  soon  as  they  've  got  their  wings,  and  never  know  their 
kin  when  they  see  'cm,  and  get  a  f  reeh  lot  every  year.  I  've 
bad  enongh  to  be  thankful  for:  I  've  allays  had  health  and 
strength  and  brains  to  give  mc  a  delight  in  my  work;  and 
I  count  it  a  great  thing  as  I  've  had  Bartle  Maasey's  night- 
school  to  go  to.  He 's  helped  me  to  knowledge  I  could  never 
ha'  got  by  myself." 

"  What  a  rare  fellow  you  are,  Adam  1 "  said  Arthur,  after  a 
pause,  in  which  he  had  looked  musingly  at  the  big  fellow  walk- 
ing by  his  side.  "  I  could  hit  out  better  than  most  men  at 
Oxford,  and  yet  I  believe  you  would  knock  me  into  next  week 
if  I  were  to  liave  a  battle  with  you." 

*'  God  forbid  I  should  ever  do  that,  sir,"  said  Adam,  look- 
ing round  at  Arthur,  and  smiling.  "I  used  to  fight  for  fun;  but 
I  've  never  done  that  since  I  was  the  cause  o'  poor  Gil  Tranter 
being  laid  up  for  a  fortnight.  I  'II  never  fight  any  man  again, 
only  when  he  behaves  like  a  scoundrel.  If  you  get  hold  of  a 
chap  that 's  got  no  Hhamo  nor  conscience  to  stop  him,  you  must 
try  what  you  can  do  by  bunging  his  eyes  up." 

Arthur  did  not  laugh,  for  he  was  preoccupied  with  some 
thought  that  made  him  say  presently  — 

"  I  should  think  now,  Adam,  you  never  have  any  struggles 
witbin  yourself.  I  fancy  yon  would  master  a  wish  that  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  it  was  not  quite  right  to  indulge,  as 
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easily  as  yon  vonld  knock  down  a  drunken  fellow  who  waa 
quarrelsome  with  yoo.  I  mean,  yoa  are  never  sliilly-shally, 
first  making  up  your  mind  that  you  won't  do  a  thing,  and  thee 
doii^;  it  after  all  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Adam,  slowly,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — 
"  no.  I  don't  remember  ever  being  see-saw  in  that  way,  when 
I  'd  made  my  mind  up,  as  yoa  say,  that  a  thing  was  wrong. 
It  takes  the  taste  oat  o'  my  mouth  for  things,  when  I  know  I 
should  have  a  heavy  conscience  after  'em.  I  've  seen  pretty  clear 
ever  since  T  could  caat  up  a  sum,  as  you  can  never  do  what 's 
wrong  without  breeding  sin  and  trouble  more  than  you  can  ever 
lee.  It's  like  a  bit  o' bad  workmanship — you  never  see  th'  end 
o'  the  mischief  it  '11  do.  And  it  'b  a  poor  look-out  to  come  into 
the  world  to  make  your  fellow-creatures  worse  oS  instead  o' 
better.  But  there's  a  difference  between  the  things  folks  call 
wrong.  I  'm  not  for  making  a  sin  of  every  little  fool's  trick, 
or  bit  o'  nonsense  anybody  may  be  let  into,  like  some  o'  them 
dissenters.  And  a  man  may  have  two  minds  whether  it  is  n't 
worth  while  to  get  a  bruise  or  two  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  o'  fun. 
But  it  is  n't  my  way  to  be  see-saw  about  anything :  I  think  my 
fault  lies  th'  other  way.  When  I've  saida  thing,  if  it's  only  to 
myself,  it 's  hard  for  me  to  go  back." 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  I  expected  of  yon,"  said  Arthur. 
"You've  got  an  iron  will,  aa  well  as  an  iron  arm.  But  how- 
aver  strong  a  man's  resolution  may  be,  it  costs  him  something 
to  carry  it  out,  now  and  then.  We  may  determine  not  to  gather 
Any  cherries,  and  keep  our  hands  sturdily  in  our  pockets,  bnt 
we  can't  prevent  our  mouths  from  watering." 

"  That 's  true,  sir ;  but  there 's  nothing  like  settling  with  onr- 
gelves  as  there's  a  deal  we  must  do  without  i'  this  life.  It 's 
no  use  looking  on  life  as  if  it  was  Treddles'on  fair,  where  folks 
only  go  to  see  shows  and  get  tailings.  If  we  do,  we  shall  find 
it  different.  But  where 's  the  use  o'  me  talking  to  you,  sir  ? 
You  know  better  than  I  do." 

"  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Adam.  You  've  had  four  or  five 
years  of  experience  more  than  I  've  had,  and  I  think  your 
life  has  been  a  better  school  to  you  than  college  has  been 
to  me." 
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"Why,  lir,  yon  seem  to  think  o'  college  something  like  what 
Bartle  Maasey  does.  He  says  college  mostly  makes  people 
like  bladders — just  good  for  nothing  but  t'  hold  the  stuff  as 
'  is  poured  into  'em.  But  he 's  got  a  tongue  like  a  sharp  blade, 
Bartle  has :  it  never  touches  anything  but  it  outs.  Here  'a  the 
turning,  sir.  I  must  bid  you  good-morning,  as  you  're  going  to 
the  Rectory." 

"  Good-by,  Adam,  good-by." 

Arthur  gave  his  horse  to  the  groom  at  the  Rectory  gate,  and 
walked  along  the  gravel  towards  the  door  which  opened  on  the 
garden.  He  knew  that  the  Rector  always  breakfasted  in  his 
study,  and  the  study  lay  on  the  left  hand  of  this  door,  opposite 
the  dining-room.  It  was  a  small  low  room,  belonging  to  the 
old  part  of  the  house  — dark  with  the  sombre  covers  of  the 
books  that  lined  the  walls;  yet  it  looked  very  cheery  this 
morning  as  Arthur  reached  the  open  window.  For  the  morn- 
ing sun  fell  aslant  on  the  great  glass  globe  with  gold-fish  in  it, 
which  stood  on  a  sc^liola  pillar  in  front  of  the  ready-spread 
bachelor  breakfast-table,  and  by  the  side  of  this  breakfast-table 
was  a  group  which  would  have  made  any  room  enticing.  In 
the  crimson  damask  easy-chair  sat  Mr.  Irwine,  with  that  radiant 
freshness  which  he  always  had  when  he  came  from  his  morn- 
ing toilet ;  his  finely  formed  plump  white  hand  was  playing 
along  Juno's  brown  curly  back ;  and  close  to  Juno's  tail,  which 
was  wa^ng  with  calm  matronly  pleasure,  the  two  brown  pups 
were  rolling  over  each  other  in  an  ecstatic  duet  of  worrying 
noises.  On  a  cushion  a  little  removed  sat  Pug,  with  the  air 
of  a  maiden  lady,  who  looked  oq  these  familiarities  as  animal 
weaknesses,  which  she  made  as  little  show  as  possible  of 
observing.  On  the  table,  at  Mr.  Irwine's  elbow,  lay  the  first 
volume  of  the  Foulis  ^schylus,  which  Arthur  knew  well  by 
eight ;  and  the  silver  cofFee-pot,  which  Carroll  was  bringing  in, 
sent  forth  a  fragrant  steam  which  completed  the  delights  of  a 
bachelor  breakfast. 

"Hallo,  Arthur,  that's  a  good  fellow!  You're  just  in  time," 
said  Mr.  Irwine,  as  Arthur  paused  and  stepped  in  over  the  low 
window-sill.  "Carroll,  we  shall  want  more  coffee  and  eggs, 
and  have  n't  you  got  some  cold  fowl  for  us  to  eat  with  that 
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bam  P    Why,  this  is  like  old  days,  Arthur ;  yon  ha.YB  n't  been 
to  breakfast  with  me  these  five  years." 

"It  vaa  a  tempting  morning  for  a  ride  before  breakfast," 
Bud  Arthur;  "and  I  used  to  like  breakfasting  with  you  so 
when  I  was  reading  with  you.  My  grand&ther  is  always 
a  few  degrees  colder  at  breakfast  than  at  any  other  hour 
in  the  day.  I  think  his  morning  bath  does  n't  agree  with 
him." 
i  Arthur  was  anxious  not  to  imply  that  he  cama  with  any 
special  purpose.  He  had  no  sooner  fuund  himself  in  Mr. 
Irwine's  presence  than  the  confidence  which  he  had  thought 
quite  easy  before,  suddenly  appeared  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  him,  and  at  the  veiy  moment  of  shaking  hands 
be  saw  his  purpose  in  quite  a  new  light.  How  could  he  make 
Irwine  understand  his  position  unless  he  told  him  those  little 
scenes  in  the  wood ;  and  how  could  he  tell  them  without  look- 
ing like  a  fool  ?  And  then  his  weakness  in  coming  back  from 
Gawaine's,  and  doing  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended  1 
Irwine  would  think  him  a  shilly-shally  fellow  ever  after. 
However,  it  must  come  out  in  an  unpremeditated  way ;  the 
oonversation  might  lead  up  to  it. 

"I  like  breakfast-time  better  than  any  other  moment  in  the 
day,"  said  Mr.  Irwine.  "Ko  dust  has  settled  on  one's  mind 
then,  and  it  presents  a  clear  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things.  I 
always  have  a  favorite  book  by  me  at  breakfast,  and  I  enjoy 
the  bits  I  pick  up  then  so  much,  that  regularly  every  morning 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  certainly  become  studious  again. 
But  presently  Dent  brings  up  a  poor  fellow  w!io  has  killed 
a  hare,  and  when  I  've  got  through  my  '  justicing,'  as  Carroll 
calls  it,  I  'm  inclined  for  a  ride  ronnd  the  glebe,  and  on  my 
way  back  I  meet  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  who  has 
got  a  long  story  of  a  mutinous  pauper  to  tell  me ;  and  so  the 
day  goes  on,  and  I'm  always  the  same  lazy  fellow  before 
evening  sets  in.  Besides,  one  wants  the  stimulus  of  symp^ 
thy,  and  I  have  never  had  that  since  poor  D'Oyley  left  Tred- 
dleston.  If  you  had  stuck  to  your  books  well,  you  rascal,  I 
should  have  had  a  pleasanter  prospect  before  me.  But  scholar 
ship  does  n't  run  in  your  family  blood." 
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"  No  indeed.  It  'a  well  if  I  can  remember  a  little  inapplicable 
I^itin  to  adorn  my  maiden  speech  in  Farliament  six  or  seven 
years  bence.  'Gras  ingens  iterabimus  eequor,'  and  a  few  sbreds 
of  that  sort,  will  perhaps  stick  to  me,  and  I  shall  arrange  my 
opinions  so  as  to  introduce  them.  But  I  don't  think  a  kuowl* 
edge  of  the  classics  is  a  pressing  want  to  a  country  gentleman; 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  be  'd  much  better  hare  a  knowledge  of 
manures.  I  've  been  reading  your  friend  Arthur  Young's  books 
lately,  and  there 's  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  cany 
out  some  of  his  ideas  in  putting  the  farmers  on  a  better  man- 
agement of  their  land ;  and,  as  he  says,  making  what  was  a 
wild  country,  all  of  the  same  dark  hue,  bright  and  variegated 
with  corn  and  cattle.  My  grandfather  wilt  never  let  me  have 
any  power  while  he  lives ;  but  there 's  nothing  I  should  like 
better  than  to  undertake  the  Stonysbire  side  of  the  estate  — 
it's  in  a  dismal  condition — and  set  improvements  on  foot,  and 
gallop  about  from  one  place  to  another  and  overlook  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  all  the  laborers,  and  see  them  touching 
their  hats  to  me  with  a  look  of  goodwill." 

"Bravo,  Arthnil  a  man  who  has  no  feeling  for  the  classioB 
couldn't  make  a  better  apology  for  coming  into  the  world  than 
by  inoreasii^  the  qnanti^  of  food  to  maintain  scholars  — and 
rectors  who  appreciate  scholars.  And  whenever  yon  enter  on 
yonr  career  of  model  landlord  may  I  be  there  to  see.  You  'II 
want  a  portly  rector  to  complete  the  picture,  and  take  his  tithe 
of  all  the  respect  and  honor  yon  get  by  your  hard  work.  Only 
don't  set  yonr  heart  too  strongly  on  the  goodwill  you  are  to 
get  in  conseqaence.  I  'm  not  sure  that  men  are  the  fondest  of 
those  who  try  to  be  useful  to  them.  You  know  Gawaine  has 
got  the  curses  of  the  whole  neighborhood  upon  him  about  that 
enclosure.  You  must  make  it  quite  clear  to  yonr  mind  which 
yon  are  most  bent  upon,  old  boy  —  popularity  or  usefulness  — 
else  you  may  happen  to  miss  both." 

"Oh!  Gawaine  is  hairsh  in  his  manners;  he  doesn't  make 
himself  personally  j^eeable  to  his  tenants.  I  don't  believe 
there 's  anything  you  can't  prevail  on  people  to  do  with  kind* 
ness.  For  my  part,  I  could  n't  ilve  in  a  neighlx)rhood  where 
I  was  not  respected  and  beloved  i  and  it's  very  pleasant  to  go 
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among  the  tenants  here,  they  seem  all  so  well  inclined  to  me.  1 
suppose  it  eeema  only  tlie  other  day  to  item  since  I  was  a 
little  lad,  riding  on  a  pony  about  as  big  as  a  sheep.  And  if 
fair  allowances  were  made  to  them,  and  their  buildings  at- 
tended to,  one  could  persuade  them  to  farm  on  a  better  plan, 
stupid  as  they  are." 

"  Then  mind  you  fall  in  love  in  the  right  place,  and  don't 
get  a  wife  who  will  drain  your  purse  and  make  you  niggardly 
in  spite  of  yourself.  My  mother  and  I  have  a  little  discussion 
about  you  sometimes :  she  says,  '  I  '11  never  risk  a  single 
prophecy  on  Arthur  until  I  see  the  woman  he  falls  in  love 
with.'  She  thinks  your  lady-love  will  rule  you  as  the  moon 
rules  the  tides.  But  I  feel  bound  to  stand  up  for  you,  as 
my  pupil,  you  know ;  and  I  maintain  that  you  're  not  of 
that  watery  quality.  So  mind  you  don't  disgrace  my  judg- 
ment," 

Arthur  winced  under  this  speech,  for  keen  old  Mis.  Irwine's 
opinion  about  him  had  the  disagreeable  effect  of  a  sinister 
omen.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  only  another  reason  for  persever- 
ing in  his  intention,  and  getting  an  additional  security  against 
himself.  Nevertheless,  at  this  point  in  the  conversation,  he 
was  conscious  of  increased  disinclination  to  tell  his  story  about 
Hetty.  He  was  of  an  impressible  nature,  and  lived  a  great 
deal  in  other  people's  opinions  and  feelings  concerning  him- 
self ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
timate friend,  who  bad  not  the  slightest  notion  that  he  had 
had  any  such  serious  internal  struggle  a^  he  came  to  confide, 
rather  shook  his  own  belief  in  the  aeriousDess  of  the  struggle. 
It  was  not,  after  all,  a  thing  to  make  a  fuss  about ;  and  what 
could  Irwine  do  for  him  that  he  could  not  do  for  himself? 
He  would  go  to  Eagledale  in  spite  of  Meg's  lameness  —  go  on 
Battler,  and  let  Pym  follow  as  well  as  he  could  on  the  old  hack. 
That  was  his  thought  as  he  sugared  his  coffee ;  but  the  next 
minute,  as  he  was  lifting  the  cup  to  his  lips,  he  remembered 
how  thoroughly  he  had  made  up  his  mind  last  night  to  tell 
Irwine.  Nol  he  would  not  be  vacillating  again — he  would 
do  what  he  had  meant  to  do,  this  time.  So  it  would  be  well 
not  to  let  the  personal  tone  of  the  conversation  altogether 
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drop.  If  they  went  to  quite  indifferent  topics,  his  difficult; 
would  be  heightened.  It  had  required  no  noticeable  pause  fot 
thia  rush  and  rebound  qi  feeling,  before  he  answered  — 

"  But  I  think  it  is  hardly  an  argument  against  a  man's  geiv 
eral  strength  of  charaoter,  that  he  should  be  apt  to  be  mas- 
tered by  love.  A  fine  constitution  does  n't  insure  one  against 
small-pox  or  any  other  of  those  inevitable  diseases.  A  man 
may  be  very  firm  in  other  matters,  and  yet  be  under  a  sort  of 
witchery  from  a  woman." 

"  Yes ;  but  there 's  this  difference  between  love  and  small- 
poz,  or  bewitchment  either  —  that  if  you  detect  the  disease  at 
an  early  sto^e,  and  try  change  of  air,  there  is  every  chance  of 
complete  escape  without  any  further  development  of  symp- 
toms. And  there  are  certain  alterative  doses  which  a  man 
may  administer  to  himself  by  keeping  unpleasant  consequences 
before  his  mind :  this  gives  you  a  sort  of  smoked  glass  through 
which  you  may  look  at  the  resplendent  fair  one  and  discern 
her  true  outline ;  though  I  'm  afraid,  by  the  bye,  the  smoked 
glass  is  apt  to  be  missing  just  at  the  moment  it  is  most 
wanted.  I  dare  say,  now,  even  a  man  fortified  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics  might  be  lured  into  an  imprudent  mais 
tiage,  in  spite  of  the  warning  given  him  by  the  chorus  in  the 
Prometheus." 

The  smile  that  flitted  across  Arthur's  face  was  a  faint  one, 
and  instead  of  following  Mr.  Irwine's  playful  lead,  he  said, 
quite  seriously  —  "  Yes,  that 's  the  worst  of  it.  It  'a  a  des- 
perately vexatious  thing,  that  after  all  one's  reflections  and 
quiet  determiuatious,  we  should  be  ruled  by  moods  that  one 
can't  calculate  on  beforehand.  I  don't  think  a  man  ought  to 
be  blamed  so  much  if  he  is  betrayed  into  doing  things  in  that 
way,  in  spite  of  his  resolutions." 

"  Ah,  but  the  moods  lie  in  his  nature,  my  boy,  just  as  much 
as  his  reflections  did,  and  more.  A  man  can  never  do  any- 
thing at  variance  with  his  own  nature.  He  carries  within 
him  the  germ  of  his  most  exceptional  action  ;  and  if  we  wise 
people  make  eminent  fools  of  ourselves  on  any  particular  oc- 
casion, we  must  endure  the  legitimate  conclusion  that  we 
e&iry  a  few  grains  of  folly  to  our  ounce  of  wisdiwa.'' 
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"Well,  bat  one  may  be  betrayed  into  doing  things  by  a 
wmbination  of  circomstaaces,  which  one  might  never  have 
done  otherwise." 

"  Why,  yes,  a  man  can't  very  well  steal  a  bank-note  unlesB 
the  bank-note  lies  within  convenient  reach;  but  he  won't 
make  us  think  him  an  honest  aan  beoause  he  begins  to  howl 
at  the  bank-note  for  falling  in  his  way." 

"  But  aurely  you  don't  think  a  man  who  atnig^les  against  a 
temptation  into  which  he  falls  at  last,  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
never  struggles  at  all  ?  "  '. 

"No,  certainly ;  I  pity  him  in  proportion  to  his  struggles, 
for  they  foreshadow  the  inward  suffering  which  is  the  worst 
form  of  Nemesis.  Consequences  are  nnpitying.  Our  deeds 
carry  their  terrible  consequences,  quite  apart  from  any  fluc- 
tuations that  went  before  —  consequences  that  are  hardly 
ever  confined  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  best  to  fix  our  minds 
on  that  certainty,  instead  of  considering  what  may  be  the 
elements  of  excuse  for  us.  But  I  never  knew  you  so  inclined 
for  moral  discussion,  Arthur?  Is  it  some  danger  of  your 
own  that  you  are  considering  in  this  philosophical,  general 
way  ?  " 

In  asking  this  question,  Mr.  Irwine  pushed  his  plate  away, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  straight  at  Artbur. 
He  really  suspected  that  Arthur  wanted  to  tell  him  something, 
and  thought  of  smoothing  the  way  for  him  by  this  direct  ques- 
tion. But  he  was  mistaken.  Brought  suddenly  and  involun- 
tarily to  the  brink  of  confession,  Arthur  shrank  back,  and  felt 
less  disposed  towards  it  than  ever.  The  conversation  had 
taken  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  had  intended  —  it  would 
quite  mislead  Irwine  —  he  would  imagine  there  was  a  deep 
passion  for  Hetty,  while  there  was  no  such  thing.  He  was 
conscious  of  coloring,  and  was  annoyed  at  his  boyishness. 

"Oh  no,  no  danger,"  be  said  as  indifferently  aa  be  could. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  more  liable  to  irresolution  than  other 
people ;  only  there  are  little  incidents  now  and  then  that  set 
one  speculating  on  what  might  happen  in  the  future." 

Was  there  a  motive  at  work  under  this  strange  reluctance  of 
Arthur's  which  had  a  sort  of  backstairs  influence,  not  admitted 
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to  himself  7  Our  mental  business  is  carried  on  much  in  the 
same  vay  as  the  bosiuess  of  the  State :  a  great  deal  of  hard 
vork  is  done  by  ^ents  who  are  not  acknowledged.  In  a  piaM 
of  machinery^  too,  I  ttelieve  there  is  often  a  small  unnoUceable 
vheel  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  motion  of  the  large 
obTiouB  ones.  Possibly  there  was  some  such  unrecognized 
agent  secretly  busy  in  Arthur's  mind  at  this  moment  —  possi* 
bly  it  was  the  fear  lest  he  might  hereafter  find  the  fact  of  har^ 
ing  made  a  confession  to  the  Eector  a  serious  annoyance,  ia 
case  he  should  not  be  able  quite  to  carry  out  his  good  resolo 
tions  ?  I  dare  not  assert  that  it  was  not  so.  The  human  sou] 
is  a  very  complex  thing. 

The  idea  of  Hetty  had  just  crossed  Mr.  Irwine's  mind  as  he 
looked  inquiringly  at  Arthur,  but  Ms  disclaiming  indiflflrent 
answer  confirmed  the  thought  which  had  quickly  followed  — 
that  there  could  be  nothing  serloas  in  that  direction.  There 
was  no  probability  that  Arthur  ever  saw  her  except  at  church, 
and  at  her  own  home  under  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Poyser;  and  the 
bint  he  had  given  Arthur  about  her  the  other  day  had  no  more 
serious  meaning  than  to  prevent  him  from  noticing  her  so  as 
to  rouse  the  little  chit's  vanity,  and  in  this  way  perturb  the 
rustic  drama  of  her  life.  Arthur  would  soon  join  his  regiment, 
and  be  far  away :  no,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  that  quarter, 
even  if  Arthur's  character  had  not  been  a  strong  security  against 
it  His  honest,  patronizing  pride  in  the  goodwill  and  respect 
of  everybody  about  him  was  a  safeguard  even  ag^nst  foolish 
romance,  still  more  against  a  lower  kind  of  folly.  If  there  had 
been  anything  special  on  Arthur's  mind  in  the  previous  con- 
versation,  it  was  clear  he  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  details^ 
and  Mr.  Irwine  was  too  delicate  to  imply  even  a  friendly  cnri< 
osity.  He  perceived  a  change  of  subject  would  be  welcome 
and  said  — 

"  By  the  way,  Arthur,  at  your  colonel's  birthday  /its  there 
were  some  transparencies  that  made  a  great  effect  in  honor  of 
Britannia,  and  Pitt,  and  the  Loamshire  Militia,  and  above  all, 
the  'generous  youth,'  the  hero  of  the  day.  Don't  you  tliink 
you  should  get  up  something  of  the  same  sort  to  astooiab  oar 
Veak  minds?" 
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The  opportunity  was  gone.  While  Arthur  was  heaitatit^ 
the  rope  to  which  he  might  have  cli}ng  had  drifted  away  —  he 
most  trust  now  to  his  <>wd  swimming. 

Id  ten  miiiutea  from  that  time,  Mr.  Irwine  was  called  for  on 
business,  and  Arthur,  bidding  him  good-by,  mounted  his  horse 
tgain  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  which  he  tried  to  quell 
by  determining  to  set  off  for  Eagledale  without  on  hour's 
debv* 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

or  WBICH  THS  aTOBT  FAUBB8   A  UTTSB. 

"Thib  Rector  of  Broxton  la  littlo  better  than  a  p^an  I "  I 
hear  one  of  my  readers  exclaim.  "  How  much  more  edi^ng 
it  would  hare  been  if  yoa  had  made  him  give  Arthnr  some 
truly  spiritual  advice  I  Yoa  might  have  put  into  his  month 
the  most  beautiful  things  —  quite  as  good  as  reading  a 
sermon." 

Certdnly  I  could,  if  I  held  it  the  highest  vocation  of  the 
noTclist  to  represent  things  as  they  never  have  been  and  never 
will  be.  Then,  of  course,  I  might  refashion  life  and  character 
entirely  after  my  own  liking;  I  might  select  the  moat  un- 
exceptionable type  of  clergyman,  and  put  my  own  admirable 
opinions  into  his  mouth  on  all  occasions.  But  it  happens,  on 
the  contrary,  that  my  strongest  effort  ia  to  avoid  any  such  arbi- 
trary picture,  and  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  men  and  things 
ae  tney  have  mirrored  themselves  in  my  mind.  The  mirror  is 
doubtless  defective ;  the  outlines  will  sometimes  be  disturbed, 
the  reflection  faint  or  confused ;  but  I  feel  as  much  bound  to 
tell  you  as  preoiaely  as  I  can  what  that  reflection  is,  as  if  I 
were  in  the  witness-box  narrating  my  experience  olT  oath. 

Sixt^  years  ago — it  is  a  long  time,  so  no  wonder  things 
have  changed — all  clergymen  were  not  zealous ;  indeed  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  zealous  cle^ymen  was 
email,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  one  among  the  small  minority 
had  owned  the  livings  of  Broxton  and  Hayslope  in  the  yeai 
1799,  you  would  have  liked  him  no  better  than  you  like  Mr. 
bwine.    Ten  to  one,  you  would  lUve  thought  him  a  taateleM, 
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indiscieet,  metliodiBtical  man.  It  is  so  very  rarely  tbat  facts 
hit  tbat  nice  medium  required  by  our  own  enlightened  opinions 
and  refined  taste!  Perhaps  you  will  say,  "Do  improve  the 
facts  a  little,  then;  make  them  more  accordant  with  those 
correct  views  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  possess.  The  world 
is  not  just  what  we  like ;  do  touch  it  up  with  a  tasteful  pencil, 
and  make  believe  it  is  not  quite  such  a  mixed  entangled  affair. 
Let  all  people  who  hold  unexceptionable  opinions  act  unexoep- 
tionably.  Let  your  most  faulty  characters  always  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  your  virtuous  ones  on  the  right.  Then  we 
shall  see  at  a  glance  whom  we  are  to  condemn,  and  whom  we 
are  to  approve.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  admire,  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  our  prepossessions :  we  shall  hate  and 
despise  with  that  true  ruminant  relish  which  belongs  to  un- 
doubting  confidence." 

But,  my  good  friend,  what  will  yoti  do  then  with  your  fellow- 
parishioner  who  opposes  your  husband  in  the  vestry  ?  —  with 
your  newly  appointed  vicar,  whose  style  of  preaching  you  find 
painfully  below  that  of  his  regretted  predecessor  ?  —  with  the 
honest  servant  who  worries  your  soul  with  her  one  failing  ?  — 
with  your  neighbor,  Mrs,  Green,  who  was  really  kind  to  you 
in  yooT  last  illness,  but  baa  said  several  ill-natured  things 
about  you  since  your  convalescence  ?  —  nay,  with  your  excel- 
lent husband  himself,  who  has  other  irritating  habits  besides 
that  of  not  wiping  his  shoes  ?  These  fellow-mortals,  every 
one,  must  be  accepted  as  they  are :  you  can  neither  straighten 
their  noses,  nor  brighten  their  wit,  nor  rectify  their  disposi- 
tions; and  it  is  these  people  —  amongst  whom  your  life  is 
passed  —  that  it  is  needful  you  should  tolerate,  pity,  and  love : 
it  is  these  more  or  less  ngly,  stupid,  inconsistent  people,  whose 
movements  of  goodness  you  should  be  able  to  admire — lor 
whom  you  should  cherish  all  possible  hopes,  all  possible  pa- 
tience. And  I  would  not,  even  if  I  had  the  choice,  be  the 
clever  novelist  who  could  create  a  world  so  much  better  than 
this,  in  which  we  get  up  in  the  morning  to  do  our  daily  work, 
that  you  would  be  likely  to  turn  a  harder,  colder  eye  on  the 
dasty  streets  and  the  common  green  fields  —  on  the  real  breath- 
ing men  and  women,  who  can  be  chilled  by  your  indifference 
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OT  iDJured  by  your  prejudice  ;  who  can  be  oheered  and  helped 
onward  by  your  fellow-feeling,  your  forbearance,  yoor  oub- 
spoken,  brave  justice. 

So  I  am  content  to  tell  my  simple  story,  without  tryii^  to 
make  things  seem  better  than  they  were;  dreading  nothing, 
indeed,  but  falsity,  which,  in  spite  of  one's  best  efforts,  there 
is  reason  to  dread.  Falsehood  is  so  easy,  truth  so  dMcult. 
The  pencil  is  conscious  of  a  delightful  focility  in  drawing  a 
griffin  •—the  longer  the  claws,  and  the  lai^er  the  wings,  the 
better ;  but  that  marvelloue  facility  which  ve  mistook  for 
genioB  is  apt  to  forsake  ns  when  we  want  to  draw  a  real  un- 
exaggerated  lion.  Examine  your  words  well,  uid  you  will  find 
that  even  when  you  have  no  motive  to  be  fftlse,  it  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  say  the  exact  truth,  even  about  your  own  imme- 
diate feelings  —  much  harder  than  to  say  something  fine  about 
them  which  is  not  the  exact  truth. 

It  is  for  this  rare,  precious  quality  of  truthfulness  that  I 
delight  in  many  Dutch  paintings,  which  lofty-tninded  people 
despise.  I  find  a  source  of  delicious  sympathy  in  these  faith- 
ful pictures  of  a  monotonous  homely  existence,  which  has  been 
the  fate  of  bo  many  more  among  my  fellow-mortaJs  than  a  life 
of  pomp  or  of  absolute  indigence,  of  tragic  suffering  or  of 
world-stirring  aetions.  I  turn,  without  shrinking,  from  cloud- 
borne  angels,  from  prophets,  sibyls,  and  heroic  warriors,  to  an 
old  woman  bending  over  her  fiower-pot,  or  eating  her  solitary 
dinner,  while  the  noonday  light,  softened  perhaps  by  a  soreep 
of  leaves,  falls  on  her  mob-cap,  and  just  touches  the  rim  of  her 
spinning-wheel,  and  her  stone  jug,  and  all  those  cheap  common 
things  which  are  the  precious  necessaries  of  life  to  her ;  ~  or 
I  turn  to  that  village  wedding,  kept  between  four  brown  walls, 
where  an  awkward  bridegroom  opens  the  dance  with  a  high- 
shouldered,  broad-faced  bride,  while  elderly  and  middle-i^d 
friends  look  on,  with  very  irregular  noses  and  lips,  and  probably 
with  quart-pots  in  their  hands,  but  with  an  expression  of  unmia- 
takable  contentment  and  goodwill.  "  Foh  I "  says  my  idealistje 
friend, "  what  vulgar  details !  What  good  is  there  in  taking  all 
these  pains  to  give  an  exact  likeness  of  old  women  and  clowns  ? 
What  a  low  phase  of  life  I  —  what  clumsy,  ugly  people  I " 
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But  bless  us,  tbiogs  may  be  lovable  that  are  not  altogether 
handsome,  I  hope  ?  I  ani  not  at  all  sure  that  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  have  not  been  ugly,  and  even  among  those 
"lords  of  their  kind,"  the  British,  squat  figures,  iU-shapen  nos- 
trils, and  dingy  complexions  are  not  startling  exceptions.  Tet 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  family  love  amongst  us.  I  have  a 
friend  or  two  whose  class  of  features  is  such  that  the  Apollo 
curl  on  the  summit  of  their  brows  would  be  decidedly  trying ; 
yet  to  my  certain  knowledge  tender  hearts  have  beaten  for 
them,  and  their  miniatures  —  flattering,  but  still  not  lovely  — 
are  kissed  in  secret  by  motherly  lips.  I  have  seen  many  an 
excellent  matron,  who  could  never  in  her  best  days  have  been 
handsome,  and  yet  she  had  a  packet  of  yellow  love-letters  in 
a  private  drawer,  and  sweet  children  showered  kisses  ou  her 
sallow  cheeks.  And  I  believe  there  have  been  plenty  of  young 
heroes,  of  middle  stature  and  feeble  beards,  who  have  felt  quite 
sure  they  could  never  love  anything  more  insignificant  than  a 
Diana,  and  yet  have  found  themselves  in  middle  life  happily 
settled  with  a-  wife  who  waddles.  Yes  1  thank  God ;  human 
feeling  is  like  the  mighty  rivers  that  bless  the  earth :  it  does 
not  wait  for  beauty  —  it  flows  with  resistless  force  and  brings 
beauty  with  it. 

All  honor  and  reverence  to  the  divine  beauty  of  form !  Let 
us  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost  in  men,  women,  and  children  —  in 
our  gardens  and  in  our  houses.  But  let  us  love  that  other 
beauty  too,  which  lies  in  no  secret  of  proportion,  but  in  the  secret 
of  deep  human  sympathy.  Paint  us  an  angel,  if  you  can,  with 
a  floating  violet  robe,  and  a  face  paled  by  the  celestial  light ; 
paint  us  yet  oftener  a  Madonna,  turning  her  mild  face  upward 
and  opening  her  arms  to  welcome  the  divine  glory ;  but  do  not 
impose  on  us  any  eesthetic  rules  which  shall  banish  from  the 
region  of  Art  those  old  women  scraping  carrots  with  their 
work-worn  hands,  those  heavy  clowns  taking  holiday  in  a  dingy 
pot-house,  those  rounded  backs  and  stupid  weather-beaten  fac^fs 
tii&t  have  bent  over  the  spade  and  done  the  rough  work  of  the 
world  —  those  homes  with  their  tin  pans,  their  brown  pitchers, 
their  rough  curs,  and  their  clusters  of  onions.  In  this  world 
there  are  so  many  of  these  common  coarse  people,  who  bars 
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DO  piotoresqne  Bentimental  vretoliediiess  I  It  is  so  needful  we 
should  remember  their  existence,  else  we  may  happen  to  leave 
them  quite  out  of  our  religion  and  philosophy,  and  frame  lofty 
theories  which  only  lit  a  wor.d  of  extremes.  Therefore  let  Art 
always  remind  us  of  them ;  therefore  let  us  always  have  men 
ready  to  give  the  loving  pains  of  a  life  to  the  faithful  represent- 
ing of  commonplace  things  —  men  who  see  beauty  in  these  com- 
monplace things,  and  delight  in  showing  how  kindly  the  light 
of  heaven  lalls  on  them.  There  are  few  prophets  in  the  world ; 
few  sublimely  beautiful  women;  few  heroes.  I  can't  afford  to 
give  all  my  love  and  reverence  to  such  rarities  :  I  want  a  great 
deal  of  those  feelings  for  my  every-day  fellow-men,  especially 
for  the  few  in  the  foreground  of  the  great  multitude,  whose 
'  taces  I  know,  whose  hands  I  touch,  for  whom  I  have  to  make 
way  with  kindly  courtesy.  Keither  are  picturesque  lazzaroni 
or  romantic  criminals  half  so  frequent  as  your  common  laborer, 
who  gets  hia  own  bread,  and  eats  it  vulgarly  but  creditably 
with  his  own  pocket-knife.  It  is  more  needful  that  I  should 
have  a  fibre  of  sympathy  connecting  me  with  that  vulgar  citi- 
zen who  weighs  out  my  sugar  in  a  vilely  assorted  cravat  and 
waistcoat,  than  with  the  handsomest  rascal  in  red  scarf  and 
green  featliers;  —  more  needful  that  my  heart  should  swell 
with  loving  admiration  at  some  trait  of  gentle  goodness  in  the 
faulty  people  who  sit  at  the  same  hearth  with  me,  or  in  the 
ele^yman  of  my  own  parish,  who  is  perhaps  rather  too  corpu- 
lent, and  in  other  respects  is  not  an  Oberlin  or  a  Tillotson,  than 
at  the  deeds  of  heroes  whom  I  shall  never  know  except  by 
hearsay,  or  at  the  eublimest  abstract  of  all  clerical  graces  that 
was  ever  conceived  by  an  able  novelist. 

And  so  I  come  back  to  Mr.  Irwiue,  with  whom  I  desire  yoa 
to  be  in  perfect  charity,  far  as  he  may  be  from  satisfying  your 
demands  on  the  clerical  character.  Perhaps  you  think  be  was 
not  —  as  he  ought  to  have  been  —  a  living  demonstration  of 
the  benefits  attached  to  a  national  church?  But  I  am  not 
sure  of  that ;  at  least  I  know  that  the  people  in  Broxton  and 
Hayslope  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  part  with  their  clergy- 
nan,  and  that  most  faces  brightened  at  his  approach ;  and 
until  it  can  be  proved  that  hatred  is  a  better  thing  for  the  sool 
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than  love,  I  must  believe  that  Mr.  Irwine's  iDflaence  is  hia 
parish  waa  a  more  wholesome  one  than  that  of  the  zealous 
Mr.  Kyde,  who  came  there  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Irwine  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Bydo 
insieted  strongly  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  visited 
his  Bock  a  great  deal  in  their  own  homes,  and  waa  severe  in 
rebuking  the  aberrations  of  the  flesh  —  put  a  stop,  indeed,  to 
the  Christmas  tonnda  of  the  church  singers,  as  promoting 
drunkenness,  and  too  light  a  handling  of  saored  things.  But 
I  gathered  from  Adam  Bcde,  to  whom  I  talked  of  these 
matters  in  bis  old  age,  that  few  clergymen  could  be  less  sue- 
oessful  in  winning  the  hearts  of  their  parishioners  than  Mr. 
Kyde.  They  learned  a  great  many  notions  about  doctrine 
from  him,  so  that  almost  every  church-goer  under  fifty  began 
to  distinguish  as  well  between  the  genuine  gospel  and  what 
did  not  come  precisely  up  to  that  standard,  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  a  Dissenter ;  and  for  some  time  after  his  arrival 
there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  religious  movement  in  that  quiet 
rural  district.  "But,"  sMd  Adam,  "I've  seen  pretty  'lear, 
ever  since  I  was  a  young  un,  as  religion's  somethinf  else 
besides  notions.  It  is  n't  notions  seta  people  doing  th(  right 
thing — it 's  feelings.  It's  the  same  with  the  notions  n  re- 
ligion as  it  is  with  math'matics,  —  a  man  may  be  able  t*.  work 
problems  straight  off  in 's  head  as  be  sits  by  the  fit  a  and 
smokes  his  pipe ;  but  if  he  has  to  make  a  machine  or  \  build- 
ing, he  must  have  a  will  and  a  resolution,  and  love  somuthing 
else  better  than  his  own  ease.  Somehow,  the  congregation 
began  to  fall  off,  and  people  began  to  speak  light  o'  Mr.  Ryde. 
i  believe  he  meant  right  at  bottom;  but,  you  see,  he  was 
sourish-tempered,  and  was  for  beating  down  prices  with  the 
people  as  worked  for  Mm;  and  his  preaching  wouldn't  go 
down  well  with  that  sauce.  And  he  wanted  to  be  like  my 
lord  judge  i'  the  parish,  punishing  folks  for  doing  wrong ;  and 
he  scolded  'em  from  the  pulpit  as  if  he  'd  been  a  Banter,  and 
yet  he  could  n't  abide  the  Dissenters,  and  was  a  deal  more  set 
against  'em  than  Mr.  Irwine  was.  And  then  be  didn't  keep 
within  his  income,  for  he  seemed  to  think  at  first  go-off  that 
six  hundred  a-year  was  to  make  him  as  big  a  man  as  Ht. 
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Donoithome :  tliat  's  a  sore  miscluef  I  Ve  often  seen  with  the 
poor  curates  jumping  into  a  bit  of  a  living  all  of  a  sudden. 
Mr.  K;de  was  a  deal  thought  on  at  a  distance,  I  believe,  and 
be  wrote  books;  but  as  for  math'matics  and  tbe  natnr  o* 
things,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  a  woman.  He  was  reiy  knov 
ing  about  doctrines,  and  used  to  call  'em  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Reformation ;  bat  I  're  always  mistrusted  that  sort  o'  Ieam< 
ing  as  leaves  folks  foolish  and  unreasanable  about  business. 
^ow  Mester  Irwine  was  as  difEerent  as  could  be:  as  quick !  — 
he  understood  what  yon  meant  in  a  minute;  and  he  knew  all 
about  building,  and  could  see  when  you  'd  made  a  good  job. 
And  he  behaved  as  much  like  a  gentleman  to  the  farmers,  and 
th'  old  women  and  the  htborers,  as  he  did  to  the  gentry.  You 
never  saw  him  interfering  and  scolding,  and  trying  to  play  th' 
emperor.  Ah !  he  was  a  fine  man  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on  j 
and  so  kind  to  'b  mother  and  sisters,  ^{liat  poor  sickly  Miss 
Anne  —he  seemed  to  think  more  of  her  than  of  anybody  else 
in  the  world.  There  was  n't  a  soul  in  the  parish  had  a  word 
to  say  gainst  him ;  and  his  servants  stayed  with  him  till  they 
were  so  old  and  pottering,  he  had  to  hire  other  folka  to  do 
their  work." 

"Well,"  I  s^d,  "that  was  an  excellent  way  of  preaching  in 
the  week-days ;  but  I  dare  say,  if  your  old  friend  Mr.  Irwine 
were  to  come  to  life  again,  and  get  into  the  pulpit  next  Sun- 
day, yon  would  be  rather  ashamed  that  he  didn't  preach 
better  after  all  your  praise  of  him." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  broadening  his  chest  and  throwii^ 
himself  hack  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  meet  aU 
inferences,  "nobody  has  ever  heard  me  say  Mr,  Irwine  was 
mtich  of  a  preacher.  He  didn't  go  into  deep  speritial  ex> 
perience;  and  I  know  there's  a  deal  in  a  man's  inward  life 
as  you  can't  measure  by  the  square,  and  say,  'Do  this  and 
that'll  follow,'  and,  *Do  that  and  ^is'll  follow.'  There's 
things  go  on  in  the  soid,  and  times  when  feelings  oome  into 
yon  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  as  the  Scripture  says,  and 
part  your  life  in  two  a'most,  so  as  you  look  back  on  yourself 
as  if  you  was  somebody  else.  Those  are  things  as  yon  can't 
bottle  np  in  a  'do  this'  and  *do  that;'  and  I'll  go  so  far  with 
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the  strongest  Methodist  ever  you'll  find.  That  shows  tn« 
there's  deep  speritial  things  in  teligion.  Yoa  can't  make 
much  out  wi'  talking  about  it,  but  you  feel  it.  Ur.  Irwins 
did  n't  go  into  those  things :  he  preached  short  moral  ser- 
mons,  and  that  was  alL  Bnt  then  he  acted  pretty  much  op 
to  what  he  atdd ;  he  did  n't  set  up  for  being  so  different  from 
other  folks  one  day,  and  then  be  aa  like  'em  as  two  peas  the 
next.  And  he  made  folks  love  him  and  respect  him,  and  that 
was  better  nor  stirring  up  their  gall  wi'  being  over-busy.  Mrs. 
Poyser  used  to  say  —  yon  know  she  would  have  her  word 
about  everything — she  said,  Mr.  Irwine  was  like  a  good  meal 
o'  victual,  you  were  the  better  for  him  without  thinking  on  it, 
and  Mr.  Byde  was  like  a  dose  o'  physic,  he  gripped  yon  and 
worreted  you,  and  after  all  he  left  you  much  the  same." 

"  But  did  n't  Mr.  Byde  preach  a  great  deal  more  about  that 
spiritual  part  of  religion  that  you  talk  of,  Adam  ?  Could  n't 
yon  get  more  out  of  his  sermons  than  out  of  Mr.  Irwine's  ?  " 

"  Eh,  I  knowua.  He  preached  a  deal  about  doctrines.  Bat 
I  've  seen  pretty  clear  ever  since  I  was  a  young  un,  as  relig- 
ion 's  something  else  besides  doctrines  and  notions.  I  look  at 
it  aa  if  the  doctrines  was  like  finding  names  for  your  feelings, 
BO  as  yon  can  talk  of  'em  when  you  've  never  known  'em,  just 
as  a  man  may  talk  o'  tools  when  he  knows  their  names, 
though  he 's  never  so  much  as  se6n  'em,  still  less  handled  'em. 
I  've  heard  a  deal  o'  doctrine  i'  my  time,  for  I  used  to  go  after 
the  Dissenting  preachers  along  wi'  Seth,  when  I  was  a  lad  o' 
seventeen,  and  got  puzzling  myself  a  deal  about  th'  Arminians 
and  the  CaJvinists.  The  Wesleyans,  you  know,  are  strong 
Arminians ;  and  Seth,  who  could  never  abide  anything  harsh, 
and  was  always  for  hoping  the  best,  held  fast  by  the  Wes- 
leyans from  the  very  first ;  but  I  thought  I  could  pick  a  hole 
or  two  in  their  notions,  and  I  got  disputing  wi'  one  o'  the 
class  leaders  down  at  Treddles'on,  and  harassed  him  so,  first 
o"  this  side  and  then  o'  that,  till  at  last  he  said,  '  Young  man, 
it's  the  devil  making  use  o'  your  pride  and  conceit  as  a 
weapon  to  war  gainst  the  simplicity  o'  the  truth.'  I  could  n't 
help  laughing  then,  but  as  I  was  going  home,  I  thought  the 
nan  was  n't  far  wrong.     I  liegan  to  see  as  all  this  weighing 
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tad  sifting  what  this  text  means  and  that  text  means,  and 
irhether  folks  are  saved  all  by  God's  grace,  or  whether  there 
goes  an  ounce  o'  their  own  will  to 't,  was  no  part  o*  real  rel^ 
ion  at  all.  You  may  talk  o'  these  things  for  hours  on  end, 
and  you  II  only  be  all  the  more  co^  and  conceited  for 't.  So  I 
took  to  going  nowhere  but  to  church,  and  hearing  nobody  but 
Mr.  Irwine,  for  he  said  nothing  but  what  was  good,  and  what 
you  'd  be  the  wiser  for  remembering.  And  I  found  it  better 
for  my  soul  to  be  humble  before  the  mysteries  o'  God's  deal- 
ings, and  not  be  making  a  clatter  about  what  I  could  never 
understand.  And  they  're  poor  foolish  questions  after  all ; 
for  what  have  we  got  either  inside  or  outside  of  us  but  what 
comes  from  God  ?  If  we  've  got  a  resolution  to  do  right,  he 
gave  it  us,  I  reckon,  first  or  la^t ;  but  I  see  plain  enough  we 
shall  never  do  it  without  a  resolution,  and  that 's  enough  for 
me." 

Adam,  you  perceive,  was  a  warm  admirer,  perhaps  a  partial 
judge,  of  Mr.  Irwine,  as,  happily,  some  of  us  still  aie  of  the 
people  we  have  known  familiarly.  Doubtless  it  will  be  de- 
spised as  a  weakness  by  that  lofty  order  of  minds  who  pant 
after  the  ideal,  and  are  oppressed  by  a  general  sense  that  their 
emotions  are  of  too  exquisite  a  character  to  find  fit  objects 
among  their  every-day  fellow-men.  I  have  often  been  favored 
with  the  confidence  of  these  select  natures,  and  find  them 
concur  in  the  experience  that  great  men  are  over-estimated 
and  small  men  are  insupportable ;  that  if  yon  would  love  a 
woman  without  ever  looking  back  on  your  love  as  a  folly,  she 
must  die  while  you  are  courting  her ;  and  if  you  would  main- 
-  tain  the  slightest  belief  in  human  heroism,  you  must  never 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  hero.  I  confess  I  hare  often 
meanly  shrunk  from  confessing  to  these  accomplished  and 
acute  gentlemen  what  my  own  experience  has  been.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  often  smiled  with  hypocritical  assent,  and  grati- 
fied them  with  an  epigram  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  our  illu- 
sions, which  any  one  moderately  acquainted  with  French 
literature  can  command  at  a  moment's  notice.  Human  con. 
verse,  I  think  some  wise  man  has  remarked,  is  not  rigidly 
•incere.    But  I  herewith  discharge  my  conscience,  and  declare^ 
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that  I  have  had  quite  enthusiaatic  moTementa  of  admiratioB 
towardfi  old  gentlemen  who  spoke  the  vorst  English,  who 
were  occasionally  fretful  in  their  temper,  and  who  had  never 
moved  in  a  higher  sphere  of  influence  than  that  of  parish 
overseer ;  and  that  the  way  in  which  I  have  come  to  the  cod- 
dosioQ  that  human  nature  is  lovable  —  the  way  I  have  learnt 
something  of  its  deep  pathos,  its  sublime  mysteries  —  has 
been  by  livii^  a  great  deal  among  people  more  or  less  com- 
monplace and  vulgar,  of  whom  you  would  perhaps  heat 
nothing  very  surprising  if  you  were  to  inquire  about  them  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  they  dwelt.  Ten  to  one  most  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  in  their  vicinity  saw  nothing  at  all  in 
them.  For  I  have  observed  this  remarkable  coincidence,  that 
the  select  natures  who  pant  after  the  ideal,  and  find  nothing 
in  pantaloons  or  petticoats  great  enough  to  command  their 
reverence  and  love,  are  curiously  in  unison  with  the  narrowest 
and  pettiest.  For  example,  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Gedge,  the 
landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak,  who  used  to  turn  a  bloodshot  eye 
on  his  neighbors  in  the  village  of  Shepperton,  sum  up  his 
opinion  of  the  people  in  his  own  parish  —  and  they  were  all 
the  people  he  knew  —  in  these  emphatic  words :  "  Ay,  sir, 
I  've  said  it  often,  and  I  '11  say  it  again,  they  're  a  poor  lot  i' 
this  parish  —  a  poor  lot,  sir,  big  and  little."  I  think  he  had 
a  dim  idea  that  if  he  could  migrate  to  a  distant  parish,  he 
might  find  neighbors  worthy  at  Wm ;  and  indeed  he  did  sub- 
sequently transfer  himself  to  the  Saracen's  Head,  which  was 
doing  a  thriving  business  in  the  back  street  of  a  neighboring 
market-town.  But,  oddly  enough,  he  has  found  the  people  u]- 
that  back  street  of  precisely  the  same  stamp  as  the  inhabitanti. 
of  Shepperton —  "  a  poor  lot,  sir,  big  and  little,  and  them  as 
comes  for  a  go  o'  gin  are  no  better  than  them  as  comes  for  a 
^t  o'  twopenny — a  poor  lot" 
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"  HsTTy,  Hetty,  don't  you  know  oliuTGh  begins  at  two,  anc 
it's  gone  half  after  one  a'ready?  Have  you  got  nothing 
better  to  think  on  this  good  Sunday,  aa  poor  old  Thiae  Bede's 
to  be  put  into  the  ground,  and  him  diownded  i'  th'  do&d  o*  the 
night,  ae  it 's  enough  to  make  one's  back  run  cold,  but  you 
must  be  'dizening  yourself  as  if  there  was  a  wedding  istid  of  a 
funeral  ?  " 

"Well,  aunt,"  said  Hetty,  "I  can't  he  ready  so  soon  as 
everybody  else,  when  I  've  got  Totty'a  things  to  put  on.  And 
I'd  ever  such  work  to  made  her  stand  stilL" 

Hetty  waa  coming  down-staira,  and  Mre.  Poyser,  in  her 
plain  bonnet  and  shawl,  was  standing  below.  If  ever  a  girl 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  of  roses,  that  girl  was  Hetty 
in  her  Sunday  hat  and  frock.  For  her  hat  was  trimmed  with 
pink,  and  her  frock  had  pink  spots,  sprinkled  on  a  white 
ground.  There  was  nothing  but  pink  and  white  about  her, 
except  in  her  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  her  little  buckled  shoes. 
Mrs.  Poyser  was  provoked  at  herself,  for  she  could  hardly 
keep  from  smiling,  as  any  mortal  is  inclined  to  do  at  the  sight 
of  pretly  round  things.  So  she  turned  without  speaking,  and 
joined  tJie  group  outside  the  house  door,  followed  by  Hetty, 
whose  heart  was  fluttering  bo  at  the  thought  of  some  one  she 
expected  to  see  at  church,  that  she  hardly  felt  the  ground  she 
trod  on. 

And  now  the  little  procession  set  off.  Mr.  Poyser  was  in 
his  Sunday  suit  of  drab,  with  a  red-and-green  waistcoat,  and  a 
green  watch-ribbon  having  a  liirge  cornelian  seal  attached, 
pendent  like  a  plumb-liae  from  that  promontory  where  his 
watch-pocket  was  situated;  a  ailk  haudkerehief  of  a  yellow 
tone  lound  his  neck ;  and  excellent  gray  ribbed  stockings, 
knitted  by  Mrs.  Poyser's  own  hand,  setting  off  the  proportions 
of  his  leg.     Mr.  Poyser  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  hia 
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leg,  and  suspected  that  the  growing  abuse  of  top-boots  and 
other  faahions  tendiDg  to  disguise  the  nether  limbs  had  their 
origin  in  a  pitiable  degeneracy  of  the  human  calf.  Still  less 
had  be  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  round  jollj  face,  which 
was  good-humor  itself  as  he  said,  "  Come,  Hetty  — come,  little 
ens  I "  and  giving  his  arm  to  his  wife,  led  the  way  through 
the  causeway  gate  into  the  yard. 

The  "  little  una  "  addressed  were  Marty  and  Tommy,  boyf 
of  nine  and  seven,  in  little  fustian  tailed  coats  and  knee 
breeches,  relieved  by  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyesj  locking  as 
much  like  their  father  as  a  very  small  elephant  is  like  a  very 
la^  one.  Hetty  walked  between  them,  and  behind  came 
patient  Molly,  whose  task  it  was  to  carry  Totty  through  the 
yard,  and  over  all  the  wet  places  on  the  road ;  for  Totty, 
having  speedily  recovered  from  her  threatened  fever,  had 
insisted  on  going  to  church  to-day,  and  especially  on  wear- 
ing her  red-aid-black  necklace  outside  her  tippet.  And  there 
were  many  wet  places  for  her  to  be  carried  over  this  after- 
noon, for  there  had  been  heavy  showers  in  the  morning, 
though  DOW  the  clouds  had  rolled  off  and  lay  in  towering 
silvery  masses  on  the  horizon. 

You  might  have  known  it  was  Sunday  if  you  had  only 
waked  up  in  the  farmyard.  The  cocks  and  hens  seemed  to 
know  it,  and  made  only  crooning  subdued  noises;  the  very 
bull-dog  looked  less  sav^e,  as  if  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  smaUer  bite  than  usual.  The  sunshine  seemed  to  call 
all  things  to  rest  and  not  to  labor ;  it  was  asleep  itself  on  the 
moss-grown  cow-shed;  on  the  group  of  white  ducks  nestling 
together  with  their  bills  tucked  under  their  wings  ;  on  the  old 
black  sow  stretched  languidly  on  the  straw,  while  her  largest 
young  one  found  an  excellent  spring-bed  on  his  mother's  fat 
ribs ;  on  Alick,  the  shepherd,  in  his  new  smock-frock,  taking 
an  uneasy  siesta,  half-sitting  half-standing  on  the  granary 
steps.  Aliok  was  of  opinion  that  church,  like  other  luxuries, 
was  not  to  be  indulged  in  often  by  a  foreman  who  had  the 
■weather  and  the  ewes  on  his  mind.  "Church!  nay  —  I'n 
gotten  summat  else  to  think  on,"  was  an  answer  which  he 
often  uttered  in  a  tone  of  bitter  significance  that  silenced 
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fniiher  questioD.  I  feel  sure  Alick  meant  no  ureverence  ; 
indeed,  I  know  that  his  mind  was  not  of  a  specnlative,  negt^ 
tive  cast,  and  he  would  on  no  account  have  missed  going  to 
church  on  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  and  "Whtsson- 
tida"  But  he  bad  a  general  impression  that  public  worship 
and  religious  ceremonies,  like  other  non-productive  employe 
ments,  were  intended  for  people  who  had  leisure. 

"There's  father  a-staDding  at  the  yard-gate,"  said  Martin 
Foyser.  "  I  reckon  he  wants  to  watch  us  down  the  field.  It  '■ 
wonderful  what  sight  he  has,  and  him  tamed  serenty-fiTe." 

"Ah,  I  often  think  it's  wi'  th'  old  folks  as  it  is  wi'  the 
babbies,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "they're  satisfied  wi'  looking, 
no  matter  what  they  're  looking  at.  It 's  God  A'mighty's 
way  o'  quietening  'em,  I  reckon,  afoie  they  go  to  sleep." 

Old  Martin  opened  the  gate  as  he  saw  the  family  procession 
approaching,  and  held  it  wide  open,  leaning  on  bis  stick  — 
{deased  to  do  this  bit  of  work ;  for,  like  aU  old  men  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  labor,  he  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  still 
useful  —that  there  was  a  better  crop  of  onions  in  the  garden 
because  he  was  by  at  tbe  sowing  —  and  that  the  oows  would 
be  milked  the  better  if  he  stayed  at  home  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon to  look  on.  He  always  went  to  church  on  Sacrament 
Sundays,  but  not  very  regularly  at  other  times ;  on  wet  Sun- 
days, or  whenever  he  had  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  fae  used  to 
read  the  three  first  chapters  of  Qenesis  instead. 

"They  11  ha'  putten  Thias  Bede  i'  the  ground  afore  ye  get 
to  the  churchyard,"  he  said,  as  his  son  came  up.  "  It  'ud  ha' 
been  better  luck  if  they  'd  ha'  buried  bim  i'  tbe  forenoon  when 
the  rain  was  fallin';  there's  no  likelihoods  of  a  drop  now; 
an'  the  moon  lies  like  a  boat  thefe,  dost  see  P  That 's  a  sure 
'sign  o'  fair  weather  —  there 's  a  many  as  is  false,  but  that  'a 
sure." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  son,  "I'm  in  hopes  it  11  hold  np  now." 

"Mind  what  the  parson  says,  mind  what  the  parson  says, 
my  lads,"  s^d  Grandfather  to  the  black-eyed  youngsters  in 
knee-breeches,  conscious  of  a  marble  or  two  in  their  pockets, 
which  they  looked  forward  to  handling  a  little,  secretly, 
during  the  sermon. 
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"  Dood-by,  dandad^"  said  Totfy.  "  Me  doiu  to  obaifih,  M« 
dot  my  uetlaca  on.    Dire  me  a  peppermint." 

Qraudad,  shaking  witli  laughter  at  this  "deep  little  wench," 
elovly  transfened  his  Btick,  to  his  left  hand,  which  held  the 
gate  open,  and  slowly  thrust  his  finger  into  the  waistcoat- 
pocket  on  which  Totty  had  fixed  her  eyes  with  a  con£deat 
look  of  expectation. 

And  when  they  were  all  gone,  the  old  man  leaned  on  the 
gate  again,  watching  them  across  the  lane  along  the  Home 
Close,  and  through  the  far  gate,  till  they  disappeared  behind 
a  bend  in  the  hedge.  For  the  hedgerows  in  those  days  shut 
out  one's  view,  even  on  the  better-managed  farms;  and  this 
afternoon,  the  dog-roses  were  tossing  out  their  pink  wreaths, 
the  nightshade  was  in  its  yellow  and  purple  glory,  the  pale 
honeysuckle  grew  out  of  reach,  peeping  high  up  out  of  a  holly 
bush,  and  over  all  an  asb  or  a  sycamore  every  now  and  then 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  path. 

There  were  acquaintances  at  other  gates  who  had  to  move 
aside  and  let  them  pass :  at  the  gate  of  the  Home  Close  there 
was  half  the  dairy  of  cows  standing  one  behind  the  other, 
extremely  slow  to  understand  that  their  large  bodies  might  be 
in  the  way ;  at  the  far  gate  there  was  the  mare  holding  her 
head  orer  the  baie,  and  beside  her  the  lirer-colored  foa)  with 
its  head  towards  its  mother's  flank,  apparently  still  much 
embarrassed  by  its  own  straddling  existence.  The  way  lay 
entirely  through  Mr.  PoyBer's  own  fields  till  they  reached  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  village,  and  he  turned  a  keen  eye  on 
the  stock  and  the  crops  as  they  went  along,  while  Mrs.  Poyser 
was  ready  to  supply  a  running  commentary  on  them  all.  The 
woman  who  manages  a  dairy  has  a  large  share  in  making  the 
rent,  so  she  may  well  be  allowed  to  have  her  opinion  on  stock 
and  their  "keep"  —  an  exercise  which  strengthens  her  under- 
standing BO  much  that  she  finds  herself  able  to  give  her 
husband  advice  on  most  other  subjects. 

"There's  that  short-horned  Sally,"  she  said,  as  they  entered 
the  Home  Close,  and  she  caught  sight  of  the  meek  beast  that 
lay  chewing  the  end,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  sleepy  eye. 
"1  begin  to  bate  the  sight  o'  the  cowj^and  I  say  now  what  I 
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saB  thTM  weeks  ago,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  her  the  better, 
for  there 's  that  little  fallow  cow  ae  does  n't  give  half  the  mill^ 
and  yet  I've  twice  as  muoh  butter  from  her," 

"Why,  thee't  not  like  the  women  in  general,"  said  Mr. 
Peyser ;  "  they  like  the  short-homs,  as  give  sach  a  lot  o'  milk. 
There 's  Chowne'e  wife  wants  him  to  buy  no  other  sort," 

"What's  it  sinnify  what  Chowne's  wife  likes?  —  a  poor 
soft  thing,  wi'  no  more  head-piece  nor  a  sparrow.  She  'd  take 
a  big  cullender  to  strain  her  lard  wi',  and  then  wonder  as  the 
scratchins  run  through.  I  've  seen  enough  of  her  to  know  as 
1 11  niver  take  a  servant  from  her  house  again  —  all  hugger- 
mugger  —  and  you  'd  niver  know,  when  you  went  in,  whether 
it  was  Monday  or  Friday,  the  wash  draggin'  on  to  th'  end  o' 
the  week ;  and  as  for  her  cheese,  I  know  well  enough  it  rose 
like  a  loaf  in  a  tin  last  year.  And  then  she  talks  o'  the 
weather  bein'  i'  fault,  as  there 's  folks  'ud  stand  on  their  heada 
and  then  say  the  fault  was  i'  their  boots." 

"Well,  Chowne's  been  wanting  to  buy  Sally,  so  we  can  get 
rid  of  her  if  thee  lik'at,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  secretly  proud  of 
his  wife's  superior  power  of  putting  two  aud  two  together; 
indeed,  on  recent  market-days  he  bad  more  than  once  boasted 
of  her  discernment  in  this  very  matter  of  short-horns. 

"Ay,  them  as  choose  a  soft  for  a  wife  may's  well  buy  ap 
the  short-boms,  for  if  you  get  your  head  stuck  in  a  bog  your 
legs  may 's  well  go  after  it.  £h  1  talk  o'  legs,  there 's  lege  for 
you,"  Mrs.  Poyser  continued,  as  Totty,  who  had  been  set  down 
now  the  road  was  dry,  toddled  on  in  front  of  her  father  and 
mother,  "  There 's  shapes  1  An'  she 's  got  snoh  a  long  foot, 
shell  be  her  father's  own  child." 

"Ay,  shell  be  welly  suoh  a  one  as  Hetty  i'  ten  years'  time, 
on'y  she 's  got  tky  colored  eyes.  I  niver  remember  a  blue  eye 
i'  my  family  J  my  mother  had  eyes  as  blaok  as  sloes,  just  like 
Hetty's." 

"The  child  'nil  be  none  the  worse  for  having  snmmat  as 
is  n't  like  Hetty.  An'  I  'm  none  for  having  her  bo  over  pretty. 
Though  for  the  matter  o'  that,  there's  people  wi'  light  bar  an' 
blue  eyes  as  pretty  as  them  wi'  black.  If  Dinah  had  got  a  bit 
o*  color  in  her  cheeks,  an'  didn't  stick  that  Methodist  oap  oe 
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her  head,  enough  to  fi^hteii  the  cows,  folks  'ud  think  hei  as 
pretty  aa  Hetty." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  rather  a  contemptuous 
emphasis,  "thee  dostaa  know  the  pints  of  a  woman.  The 
men  'ud  niver  run  after  Dinah  as  they  would  after  Hetty." 

"  What  oare  I  what  the  men  'ud  run  after  ?  It 's  wtjll  seen 
what  choice  the  most  of  'em  know  how  to  make,  by  the  poor 
draggle-tails  o'  wives  you  see,  like  bits  o'  gauze  ribbin,  good 
for  nothing  when  the  color's  gone." 

"  Well,  well,  thee  canstna  say  but  what  I  knoved  how  to 
make  a  choice  when  I  married  thee,"  said  Mr.  Foyser,  who 
usually  settled  little  conjugal  disputes  by  a  compliment  of  this 
sort ;  "  and  thee  wast  twice  as  buxom  aa  Dinah  ten  year  ^o." 

"  I  niver  said  as  a  woman  had  need  to  be  ngty  to  make  a 
good  missis  of  a  house.  There's  Chowne's  wife  ugly  enough 
to  turn  the  milk  an'  save  the  rennet,  but  she'll  niver  save 
nothing  any  other  way.  But  as  for  Dinah,  poor  child,  she's 
niver  likely  to  be  buxom  as  long  as  she  '11  make  her  dinner  o' 
cake  and  water,  for  the  sake  o'  giving  to  them  as  want.  She 
provoked  ma  past  bearing  sometimes ;  and,  as  I  told  her,  she 
went  clean  again'  the  Scriptur',  for  that  says,  'Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself ; '  '  but,'  I  said,  '  if  you  loved  your  neigh- 
bor no  better  nor  you  do  yourself,  Dinah,  it's  little  enough 
you'd  do  for  him.  You'd  be  thinking  he  might  do  well 
enough  on  a  half-empty  stomach.'  Eh,  I  wonder  where  she  is 
this  blessed  Sunday  I  —  sitting  by  that  sick  woman,  I  dare  say, 
as  she'd  set  her  heart  on  going  to  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  Ah,  it  was  a  pity  she  should  take  such  megrims  into  her 
head,  when  she  might  ha'  stayed  wi'  us  all  summer,  and  eaten 
twice  as  much  as  she  wanted,  and  it  'ud  niver  ha'  been  missed. 
She  made  no  odds  in  th'  house  at  all,  for  she  sat  as  still  at  her 
sewing  as  a  bird  on  the  nest,  and  was  oncommon  nimble  at 
running  to  fetch  anything.  If  Hetty  gets  married,  thee  'dst 
like  to  ha'  Dinah  wi'  thee  constant" 

"  It 's  no  use  thinking  o'  that,"  said  Mrs.  Peyser.  "  Ton 
might  as  well  beckon  to  the  flying  swallow,  as  ask  Dinah  to 
come  an'  live  here  comfortable,  like  other  folks.  If  anything 
could  turn  her,  /  should  ha'  turned  hor,  for  I  've  talked  to  her 
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for  a  hour  on  end,  and  scolded  her  too;  for  she  'b  my  own 
sister's  child,  and  it  behovee  me  to  do  what  I  can  for  her. 
Btit  eh,  poor  thing,  as  soon  as  she'd  said  us  'good-by,'  an' 
got  into  the  cart,  an'  looked  back  at  me  with  her  pale  face, 
as  is  welly  like  her  aunt  Judith  come  back  from  heaven,  I 
begun  to  be  frightened  to  think  o'  the  set-downs  I  'd  given 
her;  for  it  comes  over  you  sometimes  as  if  she'd  a  way  o' 
knowing  the  rights  o'  things  more  nor  other  folks  have.  Bat 
I  '11  niver  give  in  as  that 's  'cause  she 's  a  Methodist,  no  more 
nor  a  white  calf 's  white  'cause  it  eats  out  o"  the  same  bucket 
wi'  a  black  un." 

"Nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  a 
«narl  as  his  good-nature  would  allow ;  "  I  'n  no  opinion  o'  the 
Methodists.  It 's  on'y  tradesfolks  as  turn  Methodists  ;  you 
niver  knew  a  farmer  bitten  wi'  them  maggots.  There 's 
maybe  a  workman  now  and  then,  as  is  n't  over  clever  at 's  work, 
takes  to  preacbin'  an'  that,  like  Seth  Bede.  But  yon  see 
A^dam,  as  has  got  one  o'  the  best  head-pieces  hereabout,  knows 
better;  he 's  a  good  Charchman,  else  I  'd  never  encourage  him 
lor  a  sweetheart  for  Hetty." 

"Why,  goodness  me,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  had  looked 
bock  while  her  hnsband  wa^  speaking,  "look  where  Molly  ia 
with  them  lads!  They  're  the  field's  length  behind  us.  How 
could  you  let  'em  do  so,  Hetty  ?  Anybody  might  as  well  set 
a  pictur  to  watch  the  children  as  yon.  Run  back  and  tell  'em 
to  come  on." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  were  now  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Geld,  so  they  set  Totty  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  large  stones 
torming  the  true  Loamshire  stile,  and  awaited  the  loiterers; 
Totty  observing  with  complacency,  "Dey  naughty,  naughty 
boys — me  dood." 

The  fact  was  that  thi^  Sunday  walk  through  the  fields  was 
fraught  with  great  eicitement  to  Marty  and  Tommy,  who  saw 
a  perpetual  drama  going  on  in  the  hedgerows,  and  could  no 
more  refrain  from  stopping  and  peeping  than  if  they  had  been 
a  couple  of  spaniels  or  terriers.  Marty  was  quite  sure  he  saw 
a  yellowhammer  on  the  boughs  of  the  great  ash,  and  while  he 
was  peeping,  he  missed  the  sight  of  a  white-throated  stoat, 
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which  had  nm  across  the  path  and  wba  dflaoribed  with  mnoli 
fervor  by  the  junior  Tommy.  Then  there  wu  a  little  green- 
finch, just  fledged,  flattering  along  the  gronnd,  and  it  Beemed 
qnite  posaible  to  oatch  it,  till  it  managed  to  flatter  ooder  the 
blackberry  buah.  Hetty  could  not  be  got  to  give  any  heed  to 
these  things,  so  Molly  was  called  on  for  her  ready  sympathy, 
and  peeped  with  open  mouth  wherever  she  was  toM,  and  said 
**  Lawks  I "  whenever  she  was  ezpeoted  to  wonder. 

Molly  hastened  on  with  some  alarm  when  Hetty  bad  come  ! 
back  and  called  to  them  that  her  aunt  was  angry;  bat  Marty  , 
ran  on  first,  shouting,  "We've  found  the  speckled  turkey's 
nest,  mother!"  with  the  instinctive  confidence  that  people 
who  bring  good  news  are  never  in  fault. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  really  forgetting  all  discipline  in 
this  pleasant  surprise,  "  that  'a  a  good  lad ;  why,  where  is  ic  ?  " 

"  Down  in  ever  such  a  hole,  under  the  hedge.  I  saw  it 
first,  looking  after  the  greenfinch,  and  she  sat  on  th'  nest." 

"  Ton  did  n't  frighten  her,  I  hope,"  s^d  the  mother,  "  else 
she  11  forsake  it" 

"  No,  I  went  away  as  etill  as  still,  and  whispered  to  Holly 
—  did  n't  I,  Molly?" 

"Well,  well,  now  come  on,"  said  Mrs,  Poyser,  "and  walk 
before  father  and  mother,  and  take  your  little  sister  by  the' 
hand.  We  must  go  straight  on  now.  Good  boys  don't  look 
after  the  birds  of  a  Sunday." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Marty,  "you  said  you'd  give  half-a- 
erown  to  find  the  speckled  turkey's  nest.  May  n't  I  have  the 
half-crown  put  into  my  money-box  ? '" 

"  We  11  see  about  tiiat,  my  lad,  if  yoa  walk  aloi^  now,  like 
a  good  boy," 

The  father  and  mother  exchanged  b.  significant  glance  of 
amusement  at  their  eldest-bom's  acuteness;  but  on  Tommy's 
round  face  there  was  a  cloud. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  half  crying,  "  Marty 's  got  ever  bo  much 
more  money  iu  his  box  nor  I  've  got  in  mine." 

"  Munny,  me  want  half-artoun  in  wty  hots,"  said  Totty. 

"HoBh,  hush,  hush,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "did  ever  anybody 
hear  such  naughty  children  ?    Nobody  shall  ever  see  their 
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moDfly-bozea  aaj  mora,  if  the;  don't  make  hasie  and  go  on  to 
(diuroh." 

Tliis  dreadful  threat  had  tbe  deaired  effect,  and  through  the 
two  remamiiig  fields  tbe  three  pair  of  small  lege  tiotted  on 
without  any  eerious  interruption,  notwithstanding  a  amaHJ 
pood  full  of  tadpoles  alias  "  bullheads,"  which  tbe  lads  looked 
at  wistfully. 

Tbe  damp  hay  that  must  be  scattered  and  turned  afresh 
to-morrow  was  not  a  cheering  sight  to  Mi.  Poyser,  who  during 
hay  and  com  harvest  had  often  some  mental  strugglea  as  to 
the  benefits  of  a  day  of  rest ;  but  no  temptation  would  have 
induced  him  to  carry  on  any  field-work,  however  early  in  tbe 
morning,  on  a  Sunday ;  for  had  not  Michael  Holdsworth  had 
a  pair  of  oxen  "sweltered"  while  he  was  ploughing  on  Good 
Friday  ?  That  was  a  demonstration  that  work  on  sacred  days 
was  a  wicked  thing ;  and  with  wickedness  of  any  sort  Martin 
Poyser  was  quite  clear  that  be  would  have  nothing  to  do, 
since  money  got  by  such  means  would  never  prosper. 

"  It  a'moet  makes  your  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the  hay  now  tbe 
sun  shines  Bo,"  he  observed,  as  they  passed  through  the  "  Big 
Meadow."  "But  it's  poor  foolishness  to  think  o'  saving  by 
going  against  your  conscience.  There 's  that  Jim  Wakefield, 
as  tJiey  used  to  call  'Gentleman  Wakefield,'  used  to  do  tbe 
•ame  of  a  Sunday  as  o'  week-days,  and  took  no  heed  to  right 
or  wrong,  as  if  there  was  nayther  God  nor  devil.  An'  what 's 
he  come  to?  Why,  I  saw  him  myself  last  market-day  a<!arry' 
ing  a  basket  wi'  oranges  in  'L" 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  emphatically,  "yoo 
make  bat  a  poor  trap  to  catob  luck  if  you  go  and  bait  it  wi' 
wickedness.  The  money  ae  is  got  so  'a  like  to  burn  holes  i' 
your  pocket.  I'd  niver  wish  us  to  leave  our  lads  a  sixpence 
but  what  waa  got  i'  the  rightful  way.  And  as  for  tbe  weather, 
there's  One  above  makes  it,  and  we  must  put  up  wi't:  it's 
nothing  of  a  plague  to  what  the  wenches  are." 

Kotwithatandingtheinterru[)tion  in  their  walk,  the  excellent 
habit  which  Mrs.  Poyser's  clock  had  of  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, had  secured  their  arrival  at  the  vil]a{!:e  white  it  waa  still 
a  ouarter  to  two,  though  almost  every  one  who  meant  to  go  to 
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church  was  already  within  the  clintchyard  gates.  Those  wlui 
Bt&yed  at  home  were  ohiefly  mothers,  tike  Timothy's  Beas,  vho 
Btood  at  her  own  door  nursing  her  baby,  and  feeling  as  womou 
feel  in  that  position  —  that  nothing  else  can  be  expected  of 
them. 

It  was  not  entirely  to  see  Thias  Bede's  funeral  that  the 
people  were  standing  about  the  churchyard  so  long  before 
service  began  ;  that  was  their  common  practice.  The  women, 
indeed,  usually  entered  the  church  at  once,  and  the  farmers' 
wires  talked  in  an  undertone  to  each  other,  over  the  tall  pews, 
about  their  illnesses  and  the  total  failure  of  doctor's  stuf^ 
recommending' dandelion-tea,  and  other  home-made  specifics, 
as  far  preferable  —  about  the  serrants,  and  their  growing  ex< 
orbttance  as  to  wages,  whereas  the  quality  of  their  services 
declined  from  year  to  year,  and  there  was  no  girl  nowadays  to 
be  trusted  any  farther  than  you  could  see  her  —  about  the  bad 
price  Mr.  Dingall,  the  Treddleston  grocer,  was  giving  for  butter, 
and  the  reasonable  doUbts  tliat  might  be  held  as  to  his  solvency, 
notwithstanding  that  Mrs.  Dingall  was  a  sensible  woman,  and 
they  were  all  sorry  for  her,  for  she  had  very  good  kin.  Mean- 
time the  men  lingered  outside,  and  hardly  any  of  them  except 
the  singers,  who  had  a  humming  and  fragmentary  rehearsal  to 
go  through,  entered  the  church  until  Mr.  Irwine  was  in  the 
desk.  They  saw  no  reason  for  that  premature  entrance,  — 
what  could  they  do  in  church,  if  they  were  there  before  service 
began?  —  and  they  did  not  conceive  that  any  power  in  the 
universe  could  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they  stayed  out  and  talked 
a  little  about  "  bus'ness." 

'  Chad  Cranage  looks  like  quite  a  new  acquauitance  to-day, 
for  he  has  got  his  clean  Sunday  face,  which  always  makes  his 
little  granddaughter  cry  at  him  as  a  rtranger.  But  an  expe- 
rienced eye  would  have  fixed  on  him  at  once  as  the  village 
blacksmith,  after  seeing  the  humble  deference  with  which  the 
big  sancy  fellow  took  off  his  hat  and  stroked  his  hair  to  the 
farmers;  for  Chad  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  working  man 

must  hold  a  candle  to a  personage  understood  to  be  as 

Uack  as  he  was  himself  on  week-days ;  by  which  evil-sounding 
role  of  conduct  he  meant  what  was,  after  all,  rather  riituona 
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than  othenrtaej  namely,  that  men  who  had  hones  to  be  shod 
must  be  treated  with  respect.  Chad  and  the  rougher  sort  of 
workmen  kept  aloof  from  the  grave  under  the  white  thoin, 
where  the  burial  was  going  forward;  but  Sandy  Jim,  aud  ser- 
eial  of  the  farm-laborers,  made  a  group  round  it,  and  stood 
with  their  hats  off,  as  fellow-mourners  with  the  mother  and 
BODS.  Others  held  a  midway  position,  sometimes  watching 
the  group  at  the  grave,  sometimes  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  farmers,  who  stood  in  a  knot  near  the  churoh  door,  and 
were  now  joined  by  Martin  Poyser,  while  his  family  passed 
into  the  chuicih.  On  the  outside  of  this  kuot  stood  Mr.  Casson, 
the  landlord  of  the  Donnithorne  Arms,  in  his  most  striking 
attitude — that  is  to  say,  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
thrust  between  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  his  left  hand  in 
his  breeches  pocket,  and  his  head  very  much  on  one  side  -,  look- 
ing, on  the  whole,  like  an  actor  who  has  only  a  monosyllabic 
part  intrusted  to  him,  but  feels  sure  that  the  audience  discern 
his  fitness  for  the  leading  business ;  curiously  in  contrast  with 
old  Jonathan  Burge,  who  held  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
leaned  forward  coughing  asthmatioally,  with  an  inward  scorn 
of  all  knowingness  that  could  not  be  turned  into  cash.  The 
talk  was  in  rather  a  lower  tone  than  usual  to-day,  hushed  a 
little  by  the  sound  of  Mr.  Irwine's  voice  reading  the  final 
prayers  of  the  burial-service.  They  had  all  had  their  word  of 
pity  for  poor  Thias,  but  now  they  had  got  upon  the  neater 
subject  of  their  own  grievances  gainst  Satchell,  the  Squire's 
bailiS,  who  played  the  part  of  steward  so  far  as  it  was  not  per- 
formed by  old  Mr.  Donnithorne  himself,  for  that  gentleman 
had  the  meanness  to  receive  his  own  rents  and  make  bargains 
ibout  his  own  timber.  This  subject  of  conversation  was  an 
additional  reason  for  not  being  loud,  since  Satchell  himself 
might  presently  be  waking  up  the  paved  road  to  the  church 
door.  And  soon  they  became  suddenly  silent ;  for  Mr.  Irwine's 
voice  had  ceased,  and  the  group  round  the  white  thorn  was 
dispersing  itself  towards  the  church. 

They  all  moved  aside,  and  stood  with  their  hats  off,  while 
Mr.  Irwine  passed.  Adam  and  Seth  were  coming  next,  with 
their  mother  between  them;  foi  Joshua  Kana  oiEciated  aa 
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head  sexton  as  well  as  olerk,  and  was  net  yet  ready  to  follow 
the  rector  into  the  vestry.  Bat  there  was  a  panae  before  the 
three  mourners  came  on;  Lisbeth  had  tomed  roond  to  looh 
again  towards  the  gravel  Ah  I  there  waa  nothing  now  but 
the  brown  earth  under  the  white  thorn.  Yet  she  cried  less 
to-day  than  she  had  done  any  day  since  her  husband's  doath: 
along  with  all  her  grief  there  was  mixed  an  unusual  sense  of 
her  own  importanoe  in  having  a  "  burial,"  and  in  Mr.  Irwine's 
reading  a  special  service  for  her  husband;  and  besides,  she 
knew  the  funeral  psalm  was  going  to  he  sung  for  him.  She 
felt  this  counter-excitement  to  her  sorrow  still  more  strongly 
as  she  walked  with  her  sons  towards  the  church  door,  and  saw 
the  friendly  sympathetic  nods  of  their  fellow-parishioners. 

The  mother  and  sons  passed  into  the  church,  and  one  by  on« 
the  loiterers  followed,  though  some  still  lingered  without ;  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Donnithorne's  carriage,  which  was  winding  slowly 
up  the  hill,  perhaps  helping  to  make  them  feel  that  there  was 
no  need  for  haste. 

But  presently  the  sound  of  the  bassoon  and  the  k^-bngles 
burst  forth;  the  evening  hymn,  which  always  opened  the  ser- 
vice, had  begun,  and  every  one  must  now  enter  and  take  his 
place. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  interior  of  Hayslope  Chnrch  was 
remarkable  for  anything  except  for  the  gray  age  of  its  oaken 
pews  —  great  square  pews  mostly,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a 
narrow  aisle.  It  was  free,  indeed,  from  the  modem  blemish 
of  galleries.  The  choir  had  two  narrow  pews  to  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  the  r^ht-hand  row,  so  that  it  was  a  short 
process  for  Joshua  Rann  to  take  Ms  place  among  them  as 
principal  baas,  and  return  to  his  desk  after  the  singing  was 
over.  The  pulpit  and  desk,  gray  and  old  as  the  pewa,  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  aroh  leading  into  the  ohanoel,  which  alio 
had  its  gray  sqnare  pews  for  Mr.  Donnithorne's  family  and 
servants.  Yet  I  assure  you  these  gray  pews,  with  the  buff- 
washed  walls,  gave  a  very  pleasing  tone  to  this  shabby  interior, 
and  agreed  extremely  well  with  the  ruddy  faces  and  bright 
waistcoats.  And  there  were  liberal  touches  of  crimson  toward 
the  ohanoel,  for  the  pulpit  and  Mr.  Donnithorne's  own  paw 
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iMd  handsome  crimson  oloth  cusbionB ;  and,  to  oloie  the  vUta, 
tiieie  was  a  criinaoa  altat-clothj  embioideied  witli  golden  rays 
by  Misa  Lydia's  own  hand. 

Bnt  even  without  the  crimson  cloth,  the  effect  mast  have 
been  warm  and  cheering  when  Mi,  Irwine  was  in  the  desk, 
looking  benignly  roond  on  that  simple  ooi^iegation— on  the 
^d;  old  uen,  with  bent  knees  and  shoulders,  perhaps,  but 
Vith  vigor  left  for  much  hedge-clipping  and  thatehing;  on  the 
All  stalwart  frames  and  roughly  cut  bronzed  faces  of  the  stone- 
cutters and  carpenters ;  on  the  half-dozcD  well-to-do  fanners, 
with  their  apple-cheeked  families ;  and  on  the  dean  old  women, 
mostly  farm-kborerB'  wives,  with  Uieir  bit  of  enow-white  cap- 
border  under  their  black  bonnets,  and  with  their  withered  arms, 
bare  from  the  elbow,  folded  passively  over  their  cheats.  For 
none  of  the  old  people  held  books — why  should  they?  not  one 
of  them  could  read.  But  they  knew  a  few  "  good  words  "  by 
heart,  and  their  withered  lips  now  and  then  moved  silently, 
following  the  service  without  any  very  clear  comprebeusion 
indeed,  but  with  a  simple  faith  in  its  ef^cacy  to  ward  off  harm 
and  bring  blessing.  And  now  all  faces  were  visible,  for  all 
were  standing'up  —  the  little  children  on  the  seats  peeping 
over  the  edge  of  the  gray  pews,  while  good  Bishop  Ken'a 
evening  hymn  was  being  sung  to  one  of  those  lively  psalm- 
tunea  which  died  oat  with  the  last  generation  of  rectors  aud 
choral  parish-clerks.  Melodies  die  out,  like  the  pipe  of  Fan, 
with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  listen  for  them.  Adam  was 
not  in  his  usuaj  place  among  the  singers  to-day,  for  he  sat  with 
his  mother  and  Seth,  and  he  noticed  with  surprise  that  Bartle 
Massey  was  absent  too :  all  the  more  agreeable  for  Mr.  Joshua 
'Bann,  who  gave  out  hia  bass  notes  with  unusual  complacency, 
and  threw  an  extra  ray  of  severity  into  the  glances  he  sent  orer 
hia  spectacles  at  the  recusant  Will  Maskery. 

I  beseech  you  to  imagine  Mr.  Irwine  looking  round  on  this 
scene,  in  his  ample  white  surplice,  that  became  him  so  well, 
with  his  powdered  hair  thrown  back,  his  rich  brown  complexion, 
and  bis  finely  cut  nostril  and  upper  lip ;  for  there  was  a  cei-tain 
virtue  in  that  benignant  yet  keen  countenance,  as  there  ia  in 
itU  homan  faces  from  which  a  neuerous  soul  beams  out    And 
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over  all  streamed  the  delicious  June  sunshine  through  the  old 
windows,  with  their  desnltory  patches  of  yellow,  red,  and  blne^ 
th»t  threw  pleasant  touches  of  color  on  the  opposite  wall. 

I  thiufa,  as  Mr.  Irwiae  looked  round  to-day,  hia  eyes  rested 
an  instant  longer  than  usual  on  the  square  pew  occupied  by 
Martin  Poyser  and  his  family.  And  there  was  another  pair 
of  dark  eyes  that  found  it  impossihle  not  to  wander  thither, 
and  rest  on  that  round  pink-and-white  figure.  But  Hetty  waa 
at  that  moment  quite  careless  of  any  glances — she  was  absorbed 

'  in  the  thought  that  Arthur  Donnitborne  would  soon  be  coming 
into  church,  for  the  carriage  must  snrely  be  at  the  church  gate 
by  this  time.  She  had  never  seen  him  since  she  parted  with 
nim  in  the  wood  on  Thursday  evening,  and  oh !  how  long  the 
time  had  seemed  I  Things  bad  gone  on  just  the  same  as  ever 
since  that  evening ;  the  wonders  that  had  happened  then  had 
brought  no  changes  after  them;  they  were  already  like  a  dream. 
When  she  heard  the  church  door  swinging,  her  heart  beat  so, 
she  dared  not  look  np.  She  felt  that  her  aunt  was  curtsying ; 
she  curtsied  herself.  That  must  l>e  old  Mr,  Donnithorne  —  he 
always  came  first,  the  wrinkled  small  old  man,  peering  round 

'  with  short-sighted  glances  at  the  bowing  and  curtsying  congr^ 
gation ;  then  she  knew  Miss  Lydia  was  passing,  and  though 
Hetty  liked  so  much  to  look  at  her  fashionable  little  coal- 
scuttle  bonnet,  with  the  wreath  of  small  roses  round  it,  she 
did  nt  mind  it  to-day.  But  tliere  were  no  more  curtsies — no, 
he  was  not  come;  she  felt  sure  there  was  nothing  else  passing 
the  pew  door  but  the  housekeeper's  black  bonnet,  and  the 
lady's-maid's  beautiful  straw  that  had  once  been  Miss  Lydia's, 
and  then  the  powdered  heads  of  the  butler  and  footman.  No, 
he  was  not  there ;  yet  she  would  look  now  —  she  might  be 
mistaken  —  for,  after  all,  she  had  not  looked.  So  she  lifted 
up  her  eyelids  and  glanced  timidly  at  the  cushioned  pew  in 
the  chancel :  —  there  was  no  one  but  old  Mr.  Donnithorne 
rubbing  his  spectacles  with  his  white  handkerchief,  and  Miss 
Lydia  opening  the  large  gilt-edged  prayer-book.  The  chill  dis- 
appointment was  too  hard  to  bear:  ahefelt  herself  turning  pale, 
her  lips  trembling;  she  was  ready  to  cry.  Oh,  what  should  she 
do?  Everybody  would  know  the  reason;  tliey  would  know  she 
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iraeciTingbecaase  Artliar  was  nottliere.  And  Mr.  CrMg,witb 
the  wonderful  hothouse  plant  in  his  bntton-hole,  was  Btaring 
at  her,  she  knew.  It  was  dreadfully  long  before  the  General 
Confession  began,  ao  that  she  could  kneel  down.  Two  great 
drops  would  fall  then,  but  no  one  saw  them  except  good-natured 
Molly,  for  her  aunt  and  uncle  knelt  with  their  backs  towards 
her.  Molly,  unable  to  imagine  any  cause  for  tears  in  churob 
except  faintnesa,  of  which  she  had  a  vague  traditional  knowl- 
edge, drew  out  of  her  pocket  a  queer  little  flat  blue  smelling* 
bottle,  and  after  much  labor  in  pulling  the  cork  out,  thrust  the 
narrow  neck  against  Hetty's  nostrils.  "  It  donna  emell,"  she 
whispered,  thinking  this  was  a  great  advantage  which  old  salts 
had  over  fresh  ones  :  they  did  you  good  without  biting  your 
nose.  Hetty  pushed  it  away  peevishly ;  but  this  little  flash  of 
temper  did  what  the  salts  could  not  have  done  —  it  roused  her 
to  wipe  away  the  traces  of  her  tears,  and  try  with,  all  her  might 
not  to  shed  any  more.  Hetty  had  a  certain  strength  in  her 
vain  little  nature :  she  would  have  borue  anything  rather  than 
be  laughed  at,  or  pointed  at  with  any  other  feelii^  than  admira- 
tion ;  she  would  have  pressed  her  own  nails  into  her  tender 
flesh  rather  than  people  should  know  aseoret  she  did  not  want 
them  to  know. 

"Wiat  fluctuations  there  were  in  her  busy  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, while  Mr.  Irwine  was  pronouncing  the  solemn  "  Absolu- 
tion "  in  her  deaf  ears,  and  through  all  the  tones  of  petition 
that  followed  I  Anger  lay  very  close  to  disappointment,  and 
floon  won  the  victory  over  the  conjectures  her  small  ingenuity 
eonld  devise  to  account  for  Arthur's  absence  on  the  supposition 
that  he  really  wanted  to  come,  really  wanted  to  see  her  again. 
And  by  the  time  she  rose  from  her  knees  mechanically,  because 
all  the  rest  were  rising,  the  color  had  retnmed  to  her  ch^ks 
even  with  a  heightened  glow,  for  she  was  framing  little'  indig- 
nant speeches  to  herself,  saying  she  hated  Arthur  for  giving 
her  this  pain  —  she  would  like  him  to  sufEer  too.  Tot  while 
this  selfish  tumult  was  going  on  in  her  soul,  her  eyes  were 
bent  down  on  her  prayer-book,  and  the  eyelids  with  their  dark 
fringe  looked  as  lovely  as  ever.  Adam  Bede  thought  so,  as  he 
l^anoed  at  her  for  a  moment  on  liaing  from  his  kneea. 
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But  Adam's  thoughts  of  Hetty  did  not  deafea  him  to  tht 
Berrice ;  they  rather  blended  with  all  the  other  deep  feelings 
for  which  the  churoh  service  was  a  channel  to  him  this  aftei> 
DOon,  as  a  certain  conscioosnesa  of  our  entire  past  and  oat 
imagined  future  blends  itself  with  all  our  moments  of  keen 
sensibility.  And  to  Adam  the  church  servioe  was  the  best 
channel  he  could  have  found  for  his  mingled  regret,  yearning 
and  resignation ;  its  interchange  of  beseeching  cries  for  help, 
with  outbursts  of  faith  and  praise  —  its  recurrent  responsei 
and  the  familiar  rhythm  of  its  collects,  seemed  to  speak  for 
him  as  no  other  form  of  worship  conld  hare  done;  as,  to 
those  early  Christians  who  had  worshipped  from  their  child- 
hood upward  in  catacombs,  the  torch-light  and  shadows  must 
have  seemed  nearer  the  Divine  presence  than  the  heathenish 
daylight  of  the  streets.  The  secret  of  our  emotions  never 
lies  in  the  bare  objeot,  but  in  its  subtle  relations  to  our  own 
past :  DO  wonder  tiie  secret  escapes  the  unsympathizing  ob- 
server, who  might  as  well  put  on  his  spectacles  to  discera 
odors. 

But  there  was  one  reason  why  even  a  chance  comer  would 
have  found  the  service  in  Hayslope  Church  more  impressive 
than  in  most  other  villa^  nooks  In  the  kingdom  —  a  reason, 
of  which  I  am  sure  you  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  It 
was  the  reading  of  our  friend  Joshua  Bann.  Where  that  good 
shoemaker  got  his  notion  of  reading  from,  remained  a  mystery 
even  to  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  I  believe,  after  all, 
he  got  it  chieSy  from  Nature,  who  had  poured  some  of  her 
music  into  this  honest  conceited  soul,  as  she  had  been  known! 
to  do  into  other  narrow  souls  before  his.  She  had  given  bim, 
at  least,  a  fine  bass  voice  and  a  musical  ear;  but  I  cannot  posi* 
tively  say  whether  these  alone  had  sufdced  to  inspii'e  him  with 
the  rich  chant  in  which  he  delivered  the  responses.  The  way 
he  roUed  from  a  rich  deep  forte  into  a  melancholy  cadenoe, 
subsiding,  at  the  end  of  the  last  word,  into  a,  sort  of  faint  reso- 
nance, like  the  lingering  vibrations  of  a  fine  violoncello,  I  can 
compare  to  nothing  for  its  strong  calm  melancholy  but  tha 
msh  and  cadence  of  the  wind  among  the  autnmn  boughs. 
This  may  seem  a  strange  mgde  of  spewing  about  the  reading 
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«f  m  pulsh-olerft— a  nan  In  raatf  Bpactsuiee,  with  stobbly 
hair,  a  lar^  oooipat,  and  a  prominettt  orown.  But  that  is 
Natare'a  way ;  she  will  allow  a  gentleman  of  splendid  physiog 
somy  and  poetic  aspirations  to  sing  wofnlly  out  of  tune,  and 
not  give  htm  the  slightest  hint  of  it ;  and  takes  oare  that  some 
narrow-browed  fellow,  trolling  a  ballad  in  the  oomer  of  a  pot 
boQBe,  shall  be  as  true  to  his  intervals  as  a  bird. 

Joshua  himBelf  was  less  proud  of  his  reading  than  of  his 
singing,  and  it  was  always  with  a  sense  of  heightened  impoi 
tonoe  that  he  passed  from  the  desk  to  the  choir.  Still  more 
to-day :  it  was  a  special  occasion ;  for  an  old  man,  familiar  to 
all  the  parish,  had  died  a  sad  death — not  in  his  bed,  a  ciiv 
cnmstance  the  most  painful  to  the  mind  of  the  peasant — and 
now  the  funeral  psalm  was  to  be  snug  in  memory  of  his  sudden 
departure.  Moreover,  Bartle  Mossey  was  not  at  church,  and 
Joshua's  importance  in  the  choir  suffered  no  eclipse.  It  was 
a  solemn  minor  strain  they  sang.  The  old  psalm-tunes  have 
many  a  wail  among  them,  and  the  words  — 

Bwitbaflooa; 


seemed  to  hare  a  closer  application  than  usual  In  the  death  of 
poor  Tbias.  The  mother  and  sons  listened,  eaoh  with  peculiar 
feelings.  Lisbeth  had  a  vf^ue  belief  that  the  paalm  was  doing 
her  husband  good ;  it  was  part  of  that  decent  burial  which  she 
would  have  thought  it  a  greater  wrong  to  withhold  from  him 
than  to  have  caused  him  many  unhappy  days  while  he  was 
living.  The  more  there  was  said  about  hor  husband,  the  more 
there'was  done  for  him,  surely  the  safer  he  would  be.  It  wa£ 
poor  Lisbeth's  blind  way  of  feeling  that  human  love  and  pity 
are  a  ground  of  faith  in  some  other  love.  Seth,  who  was  easily 
touched,  shed  tears,  and  tried  to  recall,  as  he  had  done  oon* 
tinually  since  his  father's  death,  all  that  he  had  heard  of  th« 
possibility  that  a  single  moment  of  cooBoiousness  at  the  last 
might  be  a  moment  of  pardon  and  reconcilement;  for  was  It 
not  written  in  the  very  psalm  they  were  singing,  that  tht 
Divine  dealings  were  not  measured  and  cinnunaaribed  by  timef 
Adam  had  never  been  unablo.  to  jgm  in  a  psalm  bsfora.    Hs 
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had  known  plenty  of  trouble  and  vexation  since  lie  bad  been  a 
lad ;  but  this  was  the  firat'sorrow  that  had  hemiaed  in  his  Toioe^ 
and  strangely  enough  it  was  sorrow  because  the  chief  sonroe 
ot  his  past  trouble  and  vexation  was  forever  gone  out  of  bis 
rpaoh.  He  had  not  been  able  to  press  his  father's  hand  before 
their  partiilg,  and  say,  "Father,  you  know  it  was  all  r^hfc 
between  ns ;  I  never  forgot  what  I  owed  you  when  I  was  a 
lad;  you  forgive  me  if  I  have  been  too  hot  and  hasty  now  and 
then ! "  Adam  thought  but  little  to^ay  of  the  hard  work  and 
the  earnings  he  had  spent  on  his  father:  hia  thoughts  ran  con- 
stantly on  what  the  old  man's  feelings  had  been  in  momenta 
of  humiliation,  when  he  had  held  down  his  head  before  the 
rebukes  of  his  son.  When  our  indignation  is  borne  in  submis- 
sive silence,  we  are  apt  to  feel  twinges  of  doubt  afterwards 
as  to  our  own  generosity,  if  not  justice ;  how  much  more  when 
the  otgect  of  our  anger  has  gone  into  everlasting  sUence, 
and  we  have  seen  his  face  for  the  last  time  in  the  meekness 
of  death  1 

"  Ah  I  I  was  always  too  hard,"  Adam  said  to  himself.  "  It  'a 
a  sore  fault  in  me  as  I  'm  so  hot  and  out  o*  patience  with  peo- 
ple when  they  do  wrong,  and  my  heart  gets  shut  np  against  'em, 
so  as  I  can't  bring  myself  to  forgive  'em.  I  see  clear  enough 
there 's  more  pride  nor  love  in  my  soul,  for  I  could  sooner 
make  a  thousand  strokes  with  th'  hammer  for  my  father  than 
bring  myself  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him.  And  there  went 
plen^  o'  pride  and  temper  to  the  strokes,  as  the  devil  wiil  be 
having  his  finger  in  what  we  call  our  duties  as  well  as  our  sins. 
Mayhap  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life  was  only  doing 
what  was  easiest  for  myself.  It's  allays  been  easier  for  me 
to  work  nor  to  sit  still,  but  the  real  tough  job  for  me  'nd  be  to 
master  my  own  will  and  temper,  and  go  right  ag^nst  my  own 
pride.  It  seems  to  me  now,  if  I  Was  to  find  father  at  home  to- 
n^ht,  I  should  behave  different ;  but  there 's  no  knowing  — 
perhaps  nothing  ^ld  be  a  lesson  to  us  if  it  did  n't  come  too 
late.  It's  well  we  should  feel  as  life's  a  reckoning  we  can't 
make  twice  over ;  there 's  no  real  making  amends  in  this  world, 
any  more  nor  yon  can  mead  a  wrong  subtraction  by  doing  yo  v 
addition  right." 
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ThiB  waa  the  key-note  to  which  Adam's  thoaghts  had  pei>- 
petoally  returned  ainca  his  fatlier's  death,  and  the  soiemn  wail 
«f  the  fimeial  psalm  was  only  an  influence  that  brought  back 
the  old  thoughts  with  etionger  emphasis.  So  was  the  sermon, 
ffhich  Mr.  Irwine  had  chosen  with  reference  to  TMas's  fanetaL 
It  spoke  briefly  aud  simply  of  the  words, "  In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death" — how  the  present  moment  is  all  wa  can  call 
ooj  own  for  works  of  mercy,  of  righteous  dealing,  and  of  fam. 
Uy  tenderness.  All  very  old  truths  —  but  what  we  thought 
the  oldest  truth  becomes  the  most  startling  to  ns  in  the  week 
when  we  have  looked  on  the  dead  face  of  one  who  has  made  a 
part  of  our  own  liyes.  For  when  man  want  to  impress  va  with 
the  efEect  of  a  new  and  wonderfully  vivid  light,  do  they  not 
let  it  fall  on  the  most  familiar  objects,  that  we  may  measure 
its  intensity  by  remembering  the  former  dimness  ? 

Then  came  the  moment  of  the  final  blessing,  when  the  for- 
ever sublime  words,  "The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,"  seemed  to  blend  with  the  calm  afternoon  sun- 
shine that  fell  on  the  bowed  heads  of  the  congregation ;  and 
then  the  quiet  rising,  the  mothers  tying  on  the  bonnets  of  the 
little  maidens  who  had  slept  through  the  sermon,  the  fathers 
collecting  the  prayer-books,  until  aJl  streamed  out  through  the 
old  archway  into  the  green  churohyard,  and  began  their  neigh- 
borly  talk,  their  simple  civilities,  and  their  invitations  to  tea; 
for  on  a  Sunday  every  one  was  ready  to  receive  a  guest  —  it 
was  the  day  when  all  must  be  in  their  best  clothes  and  their 
best  humor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foyser  paused  a  minute  at  the  church  gate : 
they  were  waiting  for  Adam  to  come  up,  not  being  contented 
to  go  away  without  saying  a  kind  word  to  the  widow  and  her 
sons. 

"  Well,  Mrs,  Bede,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  they  walked  on  to- 
gether, "  you  must  keep  up  your  heart ;  husbands  and  wives 
must  be  content  when  they  're  lived  to  rear  their  children  and 
see  one  another's  hair  gray." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser ;  "  they  wonna  have  long  to  wiut 
for  one  another  then,  anyhow.  And  ye've  got  two  o*  the 
stnpping'st  sons  i'  th'  coontry ;  and  well  yon  maj,  for  I  re- 
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member  poor  TbiAs  an  6iie  a  broad-shonldeied  fellow  bs  need 
to  be ;  and  as  for  you,  Mrs.  Bede,  why  you  're  Btmiglitec  i'  tha 
back  nor  half  the  young  women  now." 

"£h,"  said  Liabeth,  "it's  poor  luck  foz  the  plattex  to  wear 
well  when  it  'a  broke  i'  two.  The  sooner  I  'm  laid  under  tbs 
thorn  the  better.    I  'm  no  good  to  nobody  now." 

Adam  never  took  notice  of  his  mother's  little  onjuat  plaints ; 
bat  Seth  said,  "  Nay,  mother,  thee  mustna  say  bo.  Thy  sons 
'uU  never  get  another  mother." 

"That's  true,  lad,  that's  true,"  Bald  Hr.  Foyser;  "audit's 
wrong  on  us  to  give  way  to  grief,  Mrs.  Bede ;  for  it 's  like  the 
children  cryin'  when  the  fathers  and  mothers  take  things  from 
'em.     There 's  One  above  knows  better  nor  us." 

"  Ah,"  eaid  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  an'  it 's  poor  work  allays  settin' 
the  dead  above  the  liviu'.  We  shall  all  on  us  be  dead  some 
time,  I  reckon  — it 'ud  be  better  if  folks  'ad  make  muoh  on 
ns  beforehand,  istid  o'  begiunin'  when  we  're  gone.  It 's  but 
little  good  you  11  do  a^watering  the  last  year's  crop." 

"Well,  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  feeling  that  his  wife's 
words  were,  as  usoal,  rather  incisive  than  soothing,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  change  the  sub jeot,  "  you  '11  come  and  see 
ns  agaia  nov,  I  hope.  I  hanna  had  a  talk  with  you  this  long 
while,  and  the  missis  here  wants  you  to  see  what  can  be  dona 
with  her  best  flpinning-wheel,  for  it 's  got  broke,  and  it  '11  be  a 
nice  job  to  mend  it — there'll  want  a  bit  o*  turning.  You'll 
come  aa  soon  as  you  oao  now,  will  yon  ?  " 

Mr.  Poyser  paused  and  looked  round  while  he  was  speakioB 
as  if  to  see  where  Hetty  waa ;  for  the  children  were  running 
on  before,  Hetty  was  not  without  a  companion,  and  abe  had, 
besides,  more  pink  and  whits  abont  her  than  ever)  for  she 
held  in  her  hand  the  wonderful,  pink-and-white  hothouse  plant, 
with  a  very  long  name  —  a  Scotch  name,  she  supposed,  since 
people  said  Mr.  Craig  the  gardener  waa  Sootob.  Adam  took 
the  oppotinnity  of  looking  round  too  ]  and  I  am  sura  you  will 
not  reqnir^  of  him  that  be  should  feel  any  vexation  in  observ- 
ing a  pouting  expreeaton  on  Hetty's  face  as  she  listened  to  the 
gardener's  small-talk.  Yet  in  her  secret  heart  she  waa  glad  tx> 
have  him  1^  her  side,  for  she  would  perhaps  leaia  from  tuM 
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DOW  It  was  Artbar  had  not  coing  to  oliaicli.  "Sot  ihat  she 
cared  to  ask  him  the  question,  but  she  hoped  the  inform&tioQ 
would  be  given  spontaaeously ;  for  Mi.  Crai^^  like  a  saperioi 
maa,  waa  very  fond  of  giving  information. 

Mr.  Craig  was  never  aware  that  his  conversatioii  and  ad- 
vances were  leoeived  coldly,  for  to  shift  one's  point  of  view 
beyond  certain  limits  is  impossible  to  the  most  Uberal  and  ex- 
pansive mind;  we  are  none  of  ns  aware  of  the  impression  we 
^  produce  on  Brazilian  monkeys  of  feeble  understanding— it  is 
possible  they  see  hardly  anything  in  us.  Moreover,  Mr.  Craig 
was  a  man  of  sober  passions,  and  was  already  in  his  tenth  yeai 
of  hesitation  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  matrimony  and 
bachelorhood.  It  is  true  that,  now  and  then,  when  he  had 
been  a  little  heated  by  an  extra  glass  of  grog,  he  had  been 
heard  to  say  of  Hetty  that  the  "lass  was  well  enoi^h,"  and 
that  "  a  man  might  do  worse ; "  but  on  convivial  occasions  men 
ate  apt  to  express  themselves  strongly. 

Martin  Foyser  held  Mr.  Craig  in  honor,  as  a  man  who  "knew 
bis  business,"  and  who  had  great  lights  concerning  soils  and 
compost ;  but  he  was  less  of  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Foyser,  who 
had  more  than  onoe  said  in  confidenee  to  her  husband,  "  You  're 
mighty  food  o'  Ciaig;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  he's  welly 
like  a  cock  as  thinks  the  sun 's  rose  o'  purpose  to  hear  him 
crow."  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Craig  vas  an  estimable  gardener, 
and  was  not  without  reasons  for  having  a  high  opinion  of  him- 
aelf.  He  had  also  high  shoulders  and  high  cheek-bones,  and 
hung  his  head  forward  a  little,  as  he  walked  along  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches-pockets.  I  think  it  was  his  p^igree 
only  that  had  the  advantage  of  being  Scotch,  and  not  his 
"bringing  upj"  for  except  that  he  had  a  stronger  burr  in  his 
accent,  his  speech  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Loamshire 
people  about  him.  But  a  gardener  is  Scotch,  as  a  French 
teacher  ia  Parisian. 

"Well,  Mr.  Poyser,"  he  s^d,  before  the  good  slow  farmer 
had  time  to  speak,  "  ye  11  not  be  carrying  yoor  hay  to-morrow, 
I'm  thinking:  the  gla«3  sticks  at  'change,'  and  ye  may  rely 
npo"  my  word  as  well  ha'  more  downfall  afore  twenty-four 
boors  ia  past.    Ye  see  t^at.  darki^blue  cloud  there  npo'  tbt 
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'rizon  —  ;e  know  wliat  I  mean  hy  the  'rizou,  vliere  the  land 
and  sky  seems  to  meet  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  I  see  the  cloud,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "'rizon  or  no 
'rizon.  It  'b  right  o'er  Mike  Holdsworth's  fallow,  and  a  foul 
fallow  it  ia." 

"  Well,  yon  mark  my  words,  as  that  cloud  'uU  spread  o'er  the 
sky  pretty  nigh  as  quick  as  you  'd  spread  a  tarpaulin  over  cue  o' 
Tur  hay-ricks.  It  'a  a  great  thing  to  ha'  studied  the  look  o' 
the  clouds.  Lord  bless  you !  th'  met'orological  almanecks  can 
learn  me  nothing,  but  there 's  a  pretty  sight  o'  things  I  could 
let  them  up  to,  if  they  'd  just  come  to  me.  And  how  are  you, 
Mrs.  Poyser  ?  —  thinking  o'  getherin'  the  red  currants  soon,  I 
reckon.  You'd  a  deal  better  gether  'em  afore  they're  o'er- 
ripe,  wi'  such  weather  as  we  've  got  to  look  forward  to.  How 
do  ye  do.  Mistress  Bede  ? "  Mr.  Craig  continned,  without  a 
pause,  nodding  by  the  way  to  Adam  and  Seth.  "  I  hope  y' 
enjoyed  them  spinach  and  gooseberries  as  I  sent  Chester  with 
th'  other  day.  If  ye  want  vegetables  while  ye  're  in  trouble, 
ye  know  where  to  come  to.  It  'a  well  known  I  'm  not  giving 
other  folks'  things  away ;  for  when  I  've  supplied  the  house, 
the  garden 's  my  own  spekilation,  and  it  isna  every  man  th' 
old  Squire  could  get  as  'nd  be  eqnil  to  the  undertaking,  let 
alone  asking  whether  he  'd  be  willing.  I  've  got  to  run  my 
calkilation  fine,  I  can  tell  you,  to  make  sore  o*  getting  back 
the  money  as  I  pay  the  Squire.  I  should  like  to  see  some  o* 
them  fellows  as  make  the  almanecks  looking  as  far  before 
their  noses  as  I  've  got  to  do  every  year  as  comes," 

"They  look  pretty  fur,  though,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  turning 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  speaking  in  rather  a,  snbdued  rever- 
ential tone.  "Why,  what  could  come  truer  nor  that  pictur  o' 
the  cock  wi'  the  big  spurs,  as  has  got  its  head  knocked  down 
wi'  th'  anchor,  an'  th'  firin',  an'  the  ships  behind  ?  Why,  that 
pictur  was  made  afore  Christmas,  and  yit  it's  come  as  true  aa 
th'  Bible,  Why,  th'  cook 's  France,  an'  th*  anchor 's  Nelson  — 
wi'  they  told  us  that  beforehand." 

"  Pee — ee-eh  I "  said  Mr.  Craig.  "  A  man  doesna  want  to 
•ee  fur  to  know  as  th'  English  'ull  beat  the  French.  Why,  I 
know  upo*  good  authority  as  it  'a  a  big  Frenchman  as  reaches 
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five  toot  high,  an'  they  live  upo'  spoon-meat  mostly,  I  knew 
a  man  as  his  father  ha<l  a  particular  knowledge  o'  the  French. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  them  grasshoppers  are  to  do  gainst 
such  fine  fellows  as  our  young  Captain  Arthur.  Why,  it  *ud 
astonish  a  Frenchman  only  to  look  at  him ;  his  arm 's  thicker 
nor  a  Frenchman's  body,  I  '11  be  bound,  for  they  pinch  their- 
sells  in  wi'  stays ;  and  it 's  easy  enough,  for  they  've  got  noth- 
ing i'  their  inaides." 

"  Where  is  the  Captain,  as  he  wasna  at  church  to-day  ?  " 
said  Adam.  "  I  was  talking  to  him  o*  Friday,  and  he  said 
nothing  about  his  going  away." 

"  Oh,  he 's  only  gone  to  Eagledale  for  a  bit  o*  fishing ;  I 
reckon  he  11  be  back  again  afore  many  days  are  o'er,  for  be  'a 
to  be  at  all  th'  arranging  and  preparing  o*  things  for  the  comin' 
o'  age  o'  the  30th  o'  July.  But  he  'a  fond  o'  getting  away  for 
a  bit,  now  and  then.  Him  and  th'  old  Sciaire  fit  one  another 
like  frost  and  Sowers." 

Mr.  Craig  smiled  and  winked  slowly  as  he  made  this  last 
observation,  but  the  subject  was  not  developed  farther,  for  now 
they  had  reached  the  turning  in  the  road  wliere  Adam  and  his 
companions  must  say  "good-by."  The  gardener,  too,  would 
have  had  to  turn  off  in  the  same  direction  if  he  had  not  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Peyser's  invitation  to  tea,  Mrs,  Poyser  duly  sec- 
onded the  invitation,  for  she  would  have  held  it  a  deep  disgrace 
not  to  make  her  neighbors  welcome  to  her  house :  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  must  not  interfere  with  that  sacred  custom. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Craig  had  always  been  full  of  civilities  to  the 
family  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  was  scrupulous  in 
declaring  that  she  had  "nothing  to  say  again'  him,  on'y  it 
wa3  a  pity  he  oouldna  be  hatched  o'er  again,  an'   hatched 


So  Adam  and  Seth,  with  their  mother  between  ^em,  wound 
their  way  down  to  the  valley  and  up  again  to  the  old  house, 
where  a  saddened  memory  had  taken  the  place  of  a  long,  long 
anxiety  —  where  Adam  would  never  have  to  ask  again  as  he 
entered,  "Where 's  father  ?  " 

And  the  other  family  party,  with  Mr,  Cr^g  for  company, 
went  back  to  the  pleasant  bright  house-place  at  the  Hall  Farm 
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—  all  with  quiet  minds,  except  Hetty,  who  knew  now  where 
Arthur  was  gone,  but  was  only  the  more  puzzled  and  uneasy. 
For  it  appeared  that  his  absence  was  quite  voluntary  [  he  need 
not  have  gone — he  would  not  have  gone  if  he  had  wanted  to 
aee  her.  She  had  a  sickening  sense  that  no  lot  could  ever  be 
pleasant  to  her  ^ain  if  her  Thursday  night's  vision  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled ;  and  in  this  moment  of  chill,  bare,  wintiy  dis- 
appointment and  doubt,  she  looked  towai'ds  the  possibility  ol 
being  with  Arthur  again,  of  meeting  his  loving  glauoe,  and 
hearing  hia  soft  words,  with  that  eager  yearning  which  one 
may  call  the  '•'■  growing  pain  "  of  passion. 


/  CHAPTEB  XIX. 

ADIH  ON  A  WOBKUfa  DAT. 

NoTwiTHBTANDiNc  Mr.  Craig's  prophecy,  the  dark-blue  cloud 
dispersed  itself  without  having  produced  the  threatened  con- 
sequences. "  The  weather,"  as  he  observed  the  next  morning 
—  "the  weather,  you  see,  's  a  ticklish  thing,  an'  a  fool  'uU  hit 
on  t  sometimes  when  a  wise  man  misses ;  that 's  why  the 
slmanecks  get  so  much  credit.  It  'a  one  o'  them  chancy  things 
M  fools  thrive  on." 

This  unreasonable  behavior  of  the  weather,  however,  could 
displease  no  one  else  in  Hayslope  besides  Mr.  Craig.  All 
houde  were  to  be  out  in  the  meadows  this  morning  as  soon  as 
the  dew  had  risen;  the  wives  and  daughters  did  double  work 
in  every  farmhouse,  that  the  maids  might  give  their  help  in 
tossing  the  hay ;  and  when  Adam  was  marching  along  the 
^aes,  with  his  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  he  caught 
the  sound  of  jocose  talk  and  ringing  laughter  from  behind  the 
hedges.  The  jocose  talk  of  hay-makers  is  best  at  a  distance ; 
like  those  clumsy  bells  round  the  cows'  necks,  it  has  rather  a 
coarse  sound  when  it  comes  close,  and  may  even  grate  on  your 
ears  painfolly;  but  heard  from.far  off,  it  mingles  very  prettily 
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with  the  ot^er  joyous  sounds  of  nature.  Men's  laasfllas  more 
better  when  their  aoals  are  making  merry  music,  though  their 
merriment  is  of  a  poor  blundeiing  sort^  not  at  all  lihe  the 
merriment  of  birds. 

And  peibape  there  id  no  time  in  a  samtner's  day  more  cheer- 
ing, than  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  just  beginning  to 
triumph  over  the  freshness  of  the  morning'— when  there  is 
just  a  lingering  hint  of  early  coolness  to  keep  ofE  languor 
under  the  delicious  influence  of  waxmth.  The  reason  Adam 
was  walking  along  the  lanes  at  this  time  was  because  his  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  at  a  country  house  about  three 
miles  o^  which  was  being  put  in  repair  for  the  son  of  a  neigh' 
boring  squire ;  and  he  had  been  busy  since  early  morning  with 
the  packing  of  panels,  doors,  and  chimney-pieeeB,  in  a  wagon 
which  was  now  gone  on  before  him,  while  Jonathan  fiurge  ■ 
himself  had  ridden  to  the  spot  on  horsebaok,  to  await  its 
arrival  and  direct  the  workmen. 

This  little  walk  was  a  rest  to  Adam,  and  he  was  uncon- 
Bciously  under  the  oharm  of  the  moment.  It  was  summer 
morning  in  his  heart,  and  he  saw  Hetty  in  the  euirbbine :  a 
sunshine  without  glare  —  with  slanting  rays  that  tremble 
between  the  delicate  shadows  of  the  leares.  He  thought, 
yesterday,  when  he  pot  out  bis  hand  to  her  as  they  came  out 
of  ohorch,  that  there  was  a  touch  of  melanoholy  kindness  In 
her  face,  such  as  he  bad  not  seen  before,  and  he  took  it  as  « 
sign  that  she  had  some  sympathy  with  his  family  trouble. 
Poor  fellow  I  that  touch  of  melancholy  came  from  quite 
another  source ;  but  how  was  he  to  know  ?  We  look  at  the 
one  little  woman's  face  we  love,  as  we  look  at  the  face  of  our 
mother  earth,  and  see  all  sorts  of  answers  to  our  own  yearn- 
ings. It  was  impossible  for  Adam  not  to  feel  that  what  had 
happened  in  the  last  week  had  brought  the  prospect  of  mar- 
rii^  nearer  to  hitn.  Hitherto  he  had  felt  keenly  the  danger 
that  some  other  man  might  step  in  and  get  poBsession  of 
Hetty's  heart  and  hand,  while  he  himself  was  still  in  a  posi- 
tion that  made  him  shrink  from  asking  her  to  accept  him. 
Even  if  he  had  had  a  strong  hope  that  she  was  fond  of  him  — 
and  bis  hope  was  far  from  being  strong  —  he  bad  been  too 
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heavily  bartheDed  with  other  claims  to  provide  a  home  fot 
himself  and  Hetty  —  a  home  such  as  he  could  expect  her  to 
be  content  with  after  the  comfort  and  plenty  of  the  Farm, 
Like  all  strong  natures,  Adam  had  conMence  in  his  ability  to 
achieve  something  in  the  future ;  he  felt  sure  he  should  some 
day,  if  he  lived,  be  able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  make  a  good 
broad  path  for  himself ;  but  he  had  too  cool  a  head  not  to  estn 
mate  to  the  full  the  obstacles  that  were  to  be  overcome.  And 
the  time  would  be  bo  long  I  And  there  was  Hetty,  like  a 
bright-cheeked  apple  hanging  over  the  orchard  wall,  within 
sight  of  everybody,  and  everybody  must  long  for  her !  To  be 
sure,  if  she  loved  him  very  much,  she  would  be  content  to 
wait  for  him :  but  did  she  love  him  ?  His  hopes  bad  never 
risen  so  high  that  he  had  dared  to  ask  her.  He  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  be  aware  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  would 
have  looked  kindly  on  his  suit,  and  indeed  without  this  en- 
couragement he  would  never  have  persevered  in  going  to  the 
Farm ;  bnt  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  but  fluctuating 
conclusions  about  Hetty's  feelings.  She  was  like  a  kitten, 
and  had  the  same  distractingly  pretty  looks,  that  meant 
nothing,  for  everybody  that  came  near  her. 

But  now  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself  that  the  heavi- 
est part  of  hiB  burden  was  removed,  and  that  even  before  the 
end  of  another  year  his  circumstances  might  be  brought  into 
a  shape  that  would  allow  him  to  think  of  marrying.  It  would 
always  be  a  hard  struggle  with  his  mother,  he  knew :  she 
would  be  jealous  of  any  wife  he  might  choose,  and  she  had  set 
her  mind  especially  against  Hetty  —  perhaps  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  sh«  suspected  Hetty  to  be  the  woman  he  had 
chosen.  It  would  never  do,  he  feared,  for  his  mother  to  live 
in  the  same  house  with  him  when  he  was  married ;  and  yet 
how  hard  she  would  think  it  if  he  asked  her  to  leave  him  I 
Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  be  gone  through  with 
his  mother,  but  it  was  a  ease  in  which  he  must  make  her  feel 
that  his  will  was  strong  —  it  would  be  better  for  her  in  the  end. 
for  himself,  he  would  have  liked  that  they  should  all  live  to- 
gether till  Seth  was  married,  and  they  might  have  built  a  bit 
tiienuielreB  to  the  old  bouse,  and  made  more  room.    He  did 
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not  like  "  to  part  vi'  th'  lad :  *'  they  had  hatdly  erer  been  sepa^ 
rated  for  more  than  a  day  einoe  they  were  born. 

But  Adam  bad  no  soonei  caught  his  imagination  leaping 
forward  in  this  way  —  making  arrangements  for  an  uncertaia 
future — than  he  checked  himself.  "A  pretty  building  I'm 
makii^,  without  either  bricks  or  timber.  I  'm  up  i'  the  garret 
a'ready,  and  have  n't  so  much  as  dug  the  foundation."  When- 
ever Adam  was  strongly  convinced  of  any  proposition,  it  took 
the  form  of  a  principle  in  his  mind :  it  was  knowledge  to  be  actcc^ 
on,  as  much  as  the  knowledge  that  damp  will  cause  rust,  ter 
haps  here  lay  the  secret  of  the  hardness  he  had  accused  himself 
of :  he  had  too  little  fellow-feeling  with  the  weakness  that  errs 
in  spite  of  foreseen  consequences.  Without  this  fellow-feeling, 
how  are  we  to  get  enough  patience  and  charity  towards  our 
stumbling,  falling  companions  in  the  long  and  changeful  jour^ 
ney  ?  And  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  a  strong  determined 
soul  can  learn  it  —  by  getting  his  heart-strings  bound  round 
the  weak  and  erring,  so  tha-t  he  must  share  not  only  the  out- 
ward consequence  of  their  error,  but  their  inward  suffering. 
That  is  a  long  and  hard  lesson,  and  Adam  had  at  present  only 
learned  the  alphabet  of  it  in  his  father's  sudden  death,  which, 
by  annihilating  in  an  instant  all  that  had  stimulated  his  indig- 
nation, had  sent  a  sudden  rush  of  thought  and  memory  ovet 
what  had  claimed  his  pity  and  tenderness. 

But  it  was  Adam's  strength,  not  its  correlative  hardness, 
that  influenced  his  meditations  this  morning.  He  had  long 
made  up  bis  mind  that  it  would  be  wrong  as  well  as  foolish 
foe  him  to  marry  a  blooming  young  girl,  so  long  as  he  had  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  growing  poverty  with  a  growing 
family.  And  his  savings  had  been  so  constantly  drawn  upon 
(besides  the  terrible  sweep  of  paying  for  Seth's  substitute  in 
the  militia),  that  he  had  not  enough  money  beforehand  to  fur- 
nish even  a  small  cottage,  and  keep  something  in  resei-ve  against 
a  rainy  day.  He  had  good  hope  that  he  should  be  "  firmer  on 
his  tegs  "  by-and-by ;  but  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  vague 
confiidence  In  his  arm  and  brain  ;  he  must  hare  definite  plans. 
and  set  about  Ihem  at  once.  The  partnership  with  Jonathan 
Surge  was  not  to  be  thought  of  at  present  —  there  were  things 
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implicitly  tacked  to  it  that  he  could  oot  accept;  bat  Adam 
thought  that  he  and  Seth  might  carry  on  a  little  baainesa  for 
themselves  in  additioD  to  their  journeyman's  work,  by  buying 
a  small  stock  of  superior  wood  and  making  articlea  of  houfl£ 
hold  furniture,  for  which  Adam  had  no  end  of  contrivances. 
Seth  might  gain  more  by  working  at  separate  jobs  under 
Adam'a  direction  than  by  his  journeyman's  work,  and  Adam, 
in  his  over-hours,  could  do  all  the  "  nice  "  work,  that  requitei^ 
peculiar  skill.  The  money  gained  in  this  way,  with  the  goon 
wages  he  received  as  foreman,  would  soon  enable  them  to  get 
beforehand  with  the  world,  so  sparingly  as  they  would  all  live 
now.  No  sooner  bad  this  little  plan  shaped  itself  in  his  mmd 
than  he  began  to  be  busy  with  exact  oalculutiunB  about  the 
wood  to  be  bought,  and  the  particular  article  of  furniture  that 
should  be  undertaken  first  —  a  kitchen  cupboard  of  his  own 
contrivance,  with  such  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  Bliding- 
doots  and  lx>ltB,  such  convenient  nooks  foi  etowiog  house- 
hold provender,  and  such  a  symmetrical  result  to  the  eye,  that 
every  good  housewife  would  be  in  raptures  with  it,  and  fall 
through  all  the  gradations  of  melancholy  longing  till  her  hus- 
band promised  to  buy  it  for  her.  Adam  pictured  to  himself 
Mrs.  Peyser  examining  it  with  her  keen  eye,  and  trying  in  vain 
to  find  out  a  deficiency ;  and,  of  course,  close  to  Mrs.  Poyser 
stood  Hetty,  and  Adam  was  agaia  beguiled  from  calculations 
and  contrivances  into  dreams  and  hopes.  Yes,  he  would  go 
and  see  her  this  evening — it  was  so  long  since  he  had  been 
at  the  Hall  Farm.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  to  the  night- 
school,  to  see  why  Bartle  Massey  had  not  been  at  church  yes- 
terday, for  he  feared  his  old  friend  was  ill ;  but,  unless  he  could 
manage  both  visits,  this  last  muBt  be  put  off  till  to-morrow  — 
the  desire  to  be  near  Hetty,  and  to  speak  to  her  &gtan,  was  too 
strong. 

As  he  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  was  coming  very  near 
to  the  end  of  his  walk,  within  the  sound  of  the  hammers  at 
work  on  the  refitting  of  the  old  house.  The  sound  of  tools  to 
a  clever  workman  who  loves  his  work  la  like  the  tentative 
sounda  of  the  orchestra  to  the  violinist  who  has  to  bear  his 
part  is  the  overture  :  the  strong  fibres  begin  their  accustomed 
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thrill,  uid  vbat  was  a  moment  before  joy,  Tezation,  or  am. 
bition,  begina  its  change  into  energy.  All  passion  becomes 
strength  Then  it  has  an  outlet  from  the  narrow  limits  of  oar 
personal  lot  in  the  labor  of  onr  right  arm,  the  canning  of  onr 
right  hand,  or  the  still,  creative  activity  of  our  thought. 
Look  at  Adam  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  he  stands  on 
tbe  scaffolding  -with  the  two-feet  ruler  in  his  hand,  whistliug 
low  while  he  oonsiders  how  a  dif&culty  about  a  floor-joist  or  a 
window-frame  is  to  be  overcome ;  or  aa  he  pushes  one  of  the 
younger  workmen  aside,  and  takes  his  place  in  upheaving  a 
weight  of  timber,  saying,  "Let  alone,  lad  I  thee 'at  got  too 
mach  gristle  i'  thy  bones  yet ; "  or  as  he  fixes  his  keen  black 
eyes  on  the  motions  of  a  workman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  warns  him  that  his  distances  are  not  right.  Look 
at  this  broad-shouldered  man  with  the  bare  muscular  arms, 
and  the  thick  firm  black  hair  tossed  about  like  trodden 
meadow-grass  whenever  he  takes  oS  hie  paper  cap,  and  with 
the  strong  barytone  voice  bursting  every  now  and  then  into 
loud  and  solemn  psalm-tunes,  as  if  seeking  an  outlet  for  super- 
fluous strength,  yet  presently  checking  himself,  apparently 
crossed  by  some  thonght  which  jars  with  the  singing.  Per- 
haps, if  you  had  not  been  already  in  the  secret,  you  might  not 
have  gnessed  what  sad  memories,  what  warm  affection,  what 
tender  flnttering  hopes,  had  their  home  in  this  athletic  body 
with  the  broken  finger-nails  —  in  this  rough  man,  who  knew 
no  better  lyrics  than  he  could  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Ver- 
sion and  an  occasional  hymn  ;  who  knew  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  profane  history ;  and  for  whom  the  motion  and 
shape  of  the  earth,  the  course  of  the  aun,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  lay  in  the  region  of  mystery  just  made  visible  by 
fr^mentary  knowledge.  It  had  cost  Adam  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  work  in  over-hours,  to  know  what  he  knew  over 
and  above  the  secrets  of  his  handicraft,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  mechanics  and  figures,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials 
he  worked  with,  which  was  made  easy  to  him  by  inborn  in- 
herited laculty — to  get  the  mastery  of  his  pen,  and  write  e 
plain  hand,  to  spell  without  any  other  mistakes  than  must  in 
(aimess  be  attributed  to  the  unreasonable  character  of  orthoff 
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tapby  rathei  than  to  any  deficienoy  in  the  ipellar,  and,  mor* 
over,  to  learn  his  musical  notes  and  part-singing.  Beside* 
all  this,  he  had  read  his  Bible,  including  the  apocryphaj 
books ;  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  Banyan's  Life  and 
"  Holy  War,"  a  great  deal  of  Bailey's  Dictionaiy,  "  Valentine 
and  Orson,"  and  part  of  a  "  History  of  Babylon,"  which  Bartle 
Massey  bad  lent  him.  He  might  have  had  many  more  books 
from  Bartle  Massey,  but  he  bad  no  time  for  reading  the 
"  commia  print,"  as  Lisbeth  called  it,  so  busy  as  he  was  with 
figures  in  all  the  leisure  moments  which  he  did  not  fill  up 
with  extra  carpentry. 

Adam,  you  perceive,  wa^  by  no  means  a  marvellous  man, 
nor,  properly  speaking,  a  genius,  yet  I  will  not  pretend  that 
his  was  an  ordinary  character  among  workmen ;  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  nezt  best  man  you  may 
bappea  to  see  with  a  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder  and 
a  paper  cap  on  his  head  has  the  strong  conscience  and  the 
strong  sense,  the  blended  susceptibility  and  self-oommand,  of 
oar  friend  Adam.  He  was  not  an  average  man.  Yet  such  men 
as  he  are  reared  here  and  there  in  every  generation  of  our 
peasant  artisans  —  with  an  inheritauce  of  affections  nurtured 
by  a  simple  family  life  of  common  need  and  common  industry, 
and  an  inheritance  of  faculties  trained  in  skilful  courageous 
labor :  they  make  their  way  upward,  rarely  as  geniuses,  most 
commonly  as  painstaking  honest  men,  with  the  skill  and  con- 
science to  do  well  the  tasks  that  lie  before  them.  Their  lives 
have  no  discernible  echo  beyond  the  neighborhood  where  they 
dwelt,  but  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  there  some  good  piece 
of  road,  some  building,  some  application  of  mineral  produce, 
some  improvement  in  farming  practice,  some  reform  of  parish 
abuses,  with  which  their  names  are  associated  by  one  or  two 
generations  after  them.  Their  employers  were  the  richer  for 
them,  the  work  of  their  hands  has  worn  well,  and  the  work  of 
their  brains  has  guided  well  the  hands  ot  other  men.  They 
went  about  in  their  youth  in  fiannel  or  paper  caps,  in  coats 
black  with  coal-dust  or  streaked  with  lime  and  red  paint ;  is 
old  age  their  white  hairs  are  seen  in  a  place  of  honor  at 
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ohorcli  and  at  market,  and  they  tell  their  well-dressed  eons 
and  daughters,  seated  rooud  the  bright  hearth  on  winter 
evenings,  how  pleased  they  were  when  they  first  earned  their 
twopeoce  arday.  Others  there  are  who  die  poor,  and  never 
put  off  the  wotkmao's  ooat  on  veek-days :  they  have  not  had 
the  art  of  getting  rich ;  but  they  are  men  of  trust,  and  when 
they  die  before  the  work  is  all  out  of  them,  it  is  as  if  some 
main  ecreir  had  got  loose  in  a  machine ;  the  master  who  em- 
idoyed  them  says,  "  Where  shall  1  find  their  like  ?  " 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

ADAM   Tie  ITS   THE   HALL   FARK. 

Adaji  came  back  from  his  work  in  the  empty  wagon;  that 
vas  why  he  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  was  ready  to  set  out 
to  the  Hall  Farm  when  it  still  wanted  a  quarter  to  seven. 

''  What 's  thee  got  thy  Sunday  cloose  on  for  7  "  said  Lisbeth, 
oomplainiiigly,  as  he  came  down-stairs.  "  Thee  artna  goin'  to 
th'  school  i'  thy  best  coat  ?  " 

"No,  mother,"  said  Adam,  quietly.  "I'm  going  to  the 
Hall  Fwm,  but  mayhap  I  may  go  to  the  school  after,  so  thee 
mustmi  wonder  if  I  'm  a  bit  late.  Seth  'ull  be  at  home  in 
half  air  hour  —  be  'a  only  gone  to  the  village ;  so  thee  wutna 
mind." 

"  Eh,  an'  what 's  thee  got  thy  best  oloose  on  for  to  go  to  th' 
Hall  Form  ?  The  Foyscr  folks  see  'd  thee  in  'em  yesterday,  I 
warrand.  What  dost  mean  by  tumin'  worki'day  into  Sunday 
■rthat'n  ?  It 's  poor  keepin'  company  wi'  folks  as  donna  like 
to  see  thee  i'  thy  workiu'  jacket." 

"  Qood-by,  mother,  I  can't  stay,"  said  Adam,  putting  on  his 
hat  and  going  out. 

■  But  he  had  no  sooner  gone  a  few  paces  beyond  the  door 
than  Lisbetb  became  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  she  had 
vexed  bim.  Of  course,  the  secret  of  her  objection  to  the 
best  clothes  was  her  suspioioD  that  they  were  put  on  for 
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Hetty's  sake;  but  deeper  than  all  her  peerishneiB  l&y  tht 
need  that  her  son  should  love  her.  She  hurried  after  him, 
and  laid  hold  of  his  arm  before  he  had  got  h^-way  down  to 
the  brook,  and  said,  "Nay,  my  lad,  thee  wutna  go  away 
angered  wi'  thy  mother,  an'  her  got  nought  to  do  but  to  Bit 
by  bersen  an'  think  on  thee?" 

"Nay,  nay,  mother,"  eaid  Adam,  gravely,  and  stuiding  still 
while  he  pnt  his  arm  on  her  shoulder,  "I'm  not  angered. 
But  I  wish,  for  thy  own  sake,  thee  'dst  be  more  contented  to 
let  me  do  what  I  've  made  up  my  mind  to  do.  I  '11  never  be 
no  other  than  a  good  son  to  thee  as  long  as  we  live.  But  a 
man  has  other  feelings  besides  what  he  owes  to 's  fethet  and 
mother ;  and  thee  oughtna  to  want  to  rule  over  me  body  and 
souL  And  thee  must  make  up  thy  mind,  as  1 11  not  give  way 
to  thee  where  I  've  a  right  to  do  what  I  like.  So  let  us  have 
no  more  words  about  it." 

"  Eh,"  said  Lisheth,  not  willing  to  show  that  she  felt  the 
real  bearing  of  Adam's  words,  "  an'  who  likes  to  see  thee  i' 
thy  best  cloose  better  nor  thy  mother  ?  An'  when  thee  'at  got 
thy  face  washed  as  clean  as  the  smooth  white  pibble,  an'  thy 
hair  combed  go  nice,  and  thy  eyes  a-sparklin'  —  what  else  is 
there  as  thy  old  mother  should  like  to  look  at  half  so  weU  ? 
An'  thee  sha't  put  on  thy  Sunday  cloose  when  thee  lik'st  for 
me — I'll  ne'er  plague  thee  no  moor  about 'n." 

"Well,  well ;  good-by,  mother,"  said  Adam,  kissing  her, 
and  hurrying  away.  He  saw  there  was  no  other  means  of 
patting  an  end  to  the  dialogue.  Lisbeth  stood  still  on  the 
spot,  shading  her  eyes  and  looking  after  him  till  he  was  quite 
out  of  sight.  She  felt  to  the  full  all  the  meaning  that  had 
lain  in  Adam's  words,  and,  as  she  lost  sight  of  him  and  turned 
back  slowly  into  the  house,  she  said  aloud  to  herself  —  for 
it  was  her  way  to  speak  her  thoughts  aloud  in  the  long  days 
when  her  husband  and  sons  were  at  their  work  —  "Eh,  he  11 
be  tellin*  me  as  he 's  goin'  to  bring  her  home  one  o*  these 
days ;  an'  she  11  be  missis  o'er  me,  and  I  mnn  look  on,  belike, 
while  she  uses  the  blue^edged  platters,  and  breaks  'em,  may- 
hap, though  there 's  ne'er  been  one  broke  sin'  my  old  man  an' 
me  bought  'em  at  the  fair  twenty  'ear  come  next  Whissuntide 
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Eh !"  slie  went  on,  Htill  louder,  aa  she  caught  np  her  knitting 
from  the  table,  "but  she  '11  ne'er  knit  the  lads'  stockina,  not 
foot  'em  nayther,  while  I  live ;  an'  when  I  'm  gone,  he  '11  be- 
think him  as  nobody  'uU  ne'er  fit's  leg  an'  foot  as  his  old 
mother  did.  She  '11  know  nothin'  o'  narrowin'  an'  heelin',  I 
warraad,  an'  she  '11  make  a  long  toe  as  he  canna  get 's  boot  on. 
That's  what  comes  o'  marr'in'  young  wenches.  I  war  gone 
thirty,  an'  th'  feyther  too,  afore  we  war  married  j  an'  young 
enough  too.  She'll  be  a  poor  dratcbell  by  then  sAe '«  thirty, 
a-marr'in'  a-that'n,  afore  her  teeth,  's  all  oome." 

Adam  walked  so  fast  that  he  was  at  the  yard-gate  before 
seven.  Martin  Pojser  and  the  grandfather  were  not  yet  come 
in  from  the  meadow :  every  one  was  in  the  meadow,  even  to 
the  black-and-tan  terrier  —  no  one  kept  watch  in  the  yard  but 
the  bull-dog  i  and  when  Adam  reached  tbe  house-door,  which 
stood  wide  open,  he  saw  there  was  no  one  in  the  bright  clean 
house-place.  But  ho  guessed  where  Mis.  Foyser  and  some 
one  else  would  be,  quite  within  hearing ;  so  he  knocked  on  the 
door  and  said  in  his  strong  Toice,  "Mrs.  Foyser  within  ?" 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Bede,  oome  in,"  Mrs.  Foyser  called  out  from 
&B  dairy.  She  always  gave  Adam  this  title  when  she  received 
him  in  her  own  house.  "  You  may  come  into  the  dairy  if  you 
will,  for  I  canna  justly  leave  the  cheese." 

Adam  walked  into  the  dairy,  where  Mrs.  Foyser  and  ^ancy 
were  crushing  the  first  evening  cheese, 

"Why,  you  might  think  you  war  come  to  a  dead-house," 
said  Mrs.  Poyaer,  as  he  stood  in  the  open  doorway}  "they're 
all  i'  the  meadow  j  but  Martin 's  sure  to  be  in  afore  long,  for 
they're  leaving  the  hay  cooked  to-night,  ready  for  carrying 
first  thing  to-morrow.  I've  been  forced  t'  have  Nancy  in, 
npo'  'count  as  Hetty  must  gether  the  red  currants  to-night; 
the  fruit  allays  ripens  so  contrairy,  just  when  every  hand's 
wanted.  An'  there 's  no  trustin'  the  children  to  gether  it,  for 
they  put  more  into  their  own  mouths  nor  into  the  basket; 
yon  might  as  well  set  the  wasps  to  gether  the  fruit." 

Adorn  longed  to  say  he  would  go  into  the  garden  till  Mr. 
Foyser  oame  in,  but  he  was  not  quite  courageous  enough,  so 
he  said,  "1  could  be  looking  at  youi  spinning-wheel,  then,  and 
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see  what  waots  doii^  to  it.     Perhaps  it  stands  In  the  hotue^ 
wnere  I  can  find  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  Wa  put  it  avay  in  the  right-hand  parlor ;  bnt  let  it 
be  till  I  can  fetch  it  and  show  it  you.  I  'd  be  glad  now,  it 
yon  'd  go  into  the  garden,  and  tell  Hetty  to  send  Totty  in. 
The  child  'ull  run  in  if  she's  told,  an'  I  know  Hetty's  lettin' 
her  eat  too  many  curraus.  1 11  be  much  obliged  to  yon,  Mr. 
Bede,  if  you  '11  go  and  send  her  in ;  an'  there 's  the  York  and 
Lankester  roses  beautiful  in  the  garden  now  —  you  11  like  to  ' 
see  'cm.  But  you'd  like  a  drink  o'  whey  first,  p'r'aps ;  I  know 
you  're  fond  o'  whey,  as  most  folks  is  when  they  hanoa  got  to 
crush  it  out." 

"  Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  Adam ;  "  a  drink  o*  whey 's 
allays  a  treat  to  me.    I  'd  rather  have  it  than  beer  any  day." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mrs,  Peyser,  reaching  a  small  white  basin 
that  stood  on  the  shelf,  and  dipping  it  into  the  whey-tub,  "  the 
smell  o*  bread 's  sweet  t'  everybody  but  the  baker.  The  Miss 
Irwines  allays  say,  'Oh,  Mrs.  Poyser,  I  envy  you  your  dairy; 
and  I  envy  you  your  ohickens ;  and  what  a  beautiful  thing  a 
farmhouse  is,  to  be  sure  ! '  An'  I  say, '  Tes ;  a  farmhonae  is 
a  fine  thing  for  them  as  look  on,  an'  don't  know  the  liftin',  an' 
the  stannin',  and  the  worritin'  o'  th'  inside,  as  belongs  to 't.' " 

"Why,  Mrs.  Poyser,  you  wouldn't  like  to  live  anywhere 
else  but  in  a  farmhonsc,  bo  well  as  you  man^e  it,"  said  Adam, 
taking  the  basin;  "and  there  cau  be  nothing  to  look  at  pleas- 
anter  nor  a  fine  miloh  cow,  standing  up  to  'ts  knees  in  pasture, 
and  the  new  milk  frothing  in  the  pail,  and  the  fresh  butter 
ready  for  market,  and  the  calves,  and  the  poultry.  Here  'a  tc 
your  health,  and  may  you  allays  have  strength  to  look  after 
your  own  dairy,  and  set  a  pattern  f  all  the  fanners'  wives  in 
the  country." 

Mrs.  Poyser  was  not  to  be  oanght  in  the  weakness  of  smil- 
ing  at  a  compliment,  bnt  a  qoiet  complacency  overspread  her 
iaee  like  a  stealing  stinbeam,  and  gave  a  milder  glance  than 
mual  to  her  blue.gray  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  Adam  drinking 
the  whey.  Ah  I  I  think  I  taste  that  whey  now — with  a  fla- 
vor so  delicate  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  it  from  an  odo^ 
and  with  that  soft  gliding  warmth  that  fiUs  one's  imaginatam 
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vith  s  still,  happy  dreamiuees.  And  the  light  music  of  th« 
dropping  whey  is  in  my  ears,  minglii^  with  the  twittering  o* 
a  bird  outside  the  wire  network  window — the  window  over- 
looking the  garden,  and  shaded  by  tall  Gueldres  rosea. 

"Hare  a  little  more,  Mr.  Bede?"  said  Mrs.  Foyser,  as 
Adam  set  down  the  basin. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  '11  go  into  the  garden  now,  and  send  ir 
the  little  lass." 

"  Ay,  do ;  and  tell  her  to  come  to  her  mother  in  the  dairy." 

Adam  walked  round  by  the  rick-yard,  at  preseot  empty  ot 
ticks,  to  the  little  woodea  gate  leading  into  the  garden —  once 
the  well-tended  kitchen-garden  of  a  manor-house ;  now,  but  for 
the  handsome  brick  wall  with  stone  coping  that  ran  along  one 
side  of  it,  a  true  farmhouse  garden,  with  hardy  perennial 
flowers,  unpruned  fruit-trees,  and  kitchen  vegetables  growing 
together  in  careless,  half-neglected  abundance.  In  that  leafy, 
flowery,  bushy  time,  to  look  for  any  one  in  this  garden  was  like 
playing  at  "hide-and-seek."  There  were  the  tall  hollyhocks 
beginning  to  flower,  and  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  pink,  white, 
and  yellow ;  there  were  the  eyringas  and  Gueldres  roses,  all 
large  and  disorderly  for  want  of  trimming ;  there  were  leafy 
walls  of  scarlet  beans  and  late  peas ;  there  was  a  row  of  bushy 
Alberts  in  one  direction,  and  in  another  a  huge  apple-tree  mak- 
ing a  barren  circle  under  its  low-spreading  boughs.  But  what 
signified  a  barren  patch  or  two  ?  The  garden  was  so  large. 
There  was  always  a  superfluity  of  broad  beans  —  it  took  nine 
or  ten  of  Adam's  strides  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  unont  graes 
walk  that  ran  by  the  side  of  them ;  and  as  for  other  vegetables, 
there  was  so  much  more  room  than  was  necessary  for  them, 
that  in  the  rotation  of  crops  a  large  flourishing  bed  of  ground- 
sel was  of  yearly  occurrence  dn  one  spot  or  other.  The  very 
rose-trees,  at  which  Adam  stopped  to  pluck  one,  looked  as  if 
they  grew  wild;  they  were  all  huddled  together  in  bushy 
masses,  now  flaunting  with  wide-open  petals,  almost  all  of 
them  of  the  streaked  pink-and-white  kind,  which  doubtless 
dated  from  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  aud  Lancaster. 
Adam  was  wise  enough  to  choose  a  compact  Provence  rosv 
that  peeped  out  haif  smothered  by  its  flaunting  scentless 
8  Yo\,  I 
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neighbors,  and  held  it  in  his  hand — be  thoagbt  ha  sboold  In 
more  at  ease  holding  BomethiDg  in  hiahaDd— as  he  walked 
on  to  the  far  end  of  the  garden,  where  he  remembered  there 
waa  the  largest  lov  of  oarrant-treee,  not  far  oB  from  the  greii 
yew-tree  arbor. 

But  he  had  not  gone  many  stepa  beyond  tJie  roses,  when  he 
heard  the  shaking  of  a  bough,  and  a  boy's  voice  saying  — 

"  Now,  then,  Totfy,  hold  ont  your  pinny  —  there 's  a  duck." 

The  voice  oame  from  the  bonghe  of  a  tall  cherry-tree,  where 
Adam  had  no  difficulty  in  diecerning  a  small  btue-pinafored 
figure  perched  in  a  commodious  position  where  the  fruit  was 
thickest.  Doubtless  Totty  was  below,  behind  the  screen  of 
peas.  Yes  — with  her  bonnet  hauging  down  her  back,  and 
her  fat  face,  dreadfully  smeared  with  red  jnice,  turned  up 
towards  the  cherry-tree,  while  she  held  her  little  round  hole 
of  a  mouth  end  her  red-stained  pinafore  to  receive  the  prom- 
ised downfall.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  more  than  half  the  cherries 
that  fell  were  hard  and  yellow  instead  of  juicy  and  red ;  but 
Totty  epent  no  time  in  useless  regrets,  and  she  was  already  - 
sucking  the  third  juiciest  when  Adam  said,  "There  now,  Totty, 
you've  got  your  cherries.  Bun  into  the  house  with  'em  to 
mother  —  she  wants  you  —  she's  in  the  dairy.  Run  in  this 
minute  —  there's  a  good  little  girL" 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  kissed  ber  as  he 
spoke,  a  ceremony  which  Totty  regarded  as  a  tiresome  inter- 
ruption to  oherry-eating ;  and  when  he  set  her  down  she  trotted 
off  quite  silently  towards  the  house,  sucking  her  cherries  BS 
I  she  went  along. 

"Tommy,  my  lad,  take  care  you're  not  shot  for  a  little 
thieving  bird,"  aaid  Adam,  as  be  walked  on  towards  the 
cnrr  ant-tree  8. 

He  could  see  there  was  a  large  basket  at  the  end  of  the  row : 
Hetty  would  not  be  far  off,  and  Adam  already  felt  as  if  she 
were  looking  at  him.  Tet  when  he  turned  the  comer  she  was 
standing  with  her  back  towards  him,  and  stooping  to  gather 
the  low-hanging  fruit.  Strange  that  she  had  not  heard  him 
eomingl  perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  making  the  leaves 
rusUe.     She  started  when  she  became  conscious  that  some  one 
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was  near—  started  bo  violently  that  she  dropped  the  basin  ivith 
the  cnRatitB  in  It,  and  then,  when  she  saw  it  vas  Adam,  she 
turned  from  pale  to  deep  led.  That  blush  made  hii  heart  beat 
with  a  new  happiness.  Hetty  had  never  blushed  at  seeing  him 
before. 

"I  frightened  yon,"  he  aald,  with  a  delioious  lenib  that  It 
didn't  signify  what  he  said,  since  Hetty  seemed  to  feel  at 
much  as  he  did;  "let  tkc  pick  the  currants  up," 

That  was  soon  done,  for  they  had  only  fallen  in  a  tangled 
masa  on  the  grass-plot,  and  Adam,  as  he  rose  and  gave  her  the 
basin  again,  looked  straight  Into  her  eyes  with  the  subdued 
tenderness  that  belongs  to  the  first  moments  of  hopefal  lore. 

Hetty  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes ;  her  blush  had  subsided, 
and  she  met  his  glance  with  a  quiet  sadness,  which  contented 
Adam,  because  it  was  so  unlike  anything  he  had  fleea  in  her 
before. 

"  There 's  not  many  more  ourtanta  to  get,"  she  said  j  **  I  shall 
soon  ha'  done  now." 

"Ill  help  you,"  said  Adam)  and  he  fetched  the  large 
basket  which  was  nearly  full  of  currants,  and  set  It  dose  to 
them. 

Kot  a  word  more  was  spoken  as  they  gathered  the  currants. 
Adam's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and  he  thought  Hetty 
knew  all  that  was  in  it.  She  was  not  indifferebt  to  his  pres- 
enoe  after  all ;  she  bad  blushed  when  she  saw  him,  and  then 
there  was  that  touch  of  sadness  about  hei  which  must  surely 
mean  love,  since  it  was  the  opposite  of  her  usual  manner,  whi(^ 
had  often  impressed  him  as  indifference.  And  he  ocmld  glance 
at  her  continually  as  she  bent  over  the  fmit,  while  the  level 
evening  sunbeams  stole  through  the  thick  apple-tree  boughs, 
and  rested  on  her  round  cheek  and  neck  as  if  they  too  were  in 
love  with  her.  It  was  to  Adam  the  time  that  a  man  can  least 
forget  in  after-life,  —  the  time  when  he  believes  that  the  first 
woman  he  has  ever  loved  betrays  by  a  slight  something  —  a 
word,  a  tone,  a  glance,  the  quivering  of  a  lip  or  an  eyelid  — 
that  she  is  at  least  beginning  to  love  him  in  return.  The  sign 
ts  so  slight,  it  is  sowroely  perceptible  to  the  ear  or  eye  —  he 
oould  describe  it  to  tio  one  —  it  is  a  mere  feathet4ouch,  yet  it 
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aeems  to  have  changed  bis  whole  being,  to  bare  merged  ab 
uneasy  yearning  into  a  delicious  anoonecionsness  of  eTetytbing 
but  the  present  moment.  So  mncb  of  our  early  gladness  Tan- 
ishes  utterly  from  our  memory :  we  can  nerer  recall  the  joy 
with  whioh  we  laid  our  heads  on  our  mother's  bosom  or  rode 
oil  OUT  father's  back  in  childhood ;  doubtless  that  joy  ia 
wrought  up  into  our  nature,  as  the  sunlight  of  long-past  morn- 
ings is  wrought  up  in  the  soft  mellowness  of  the  apricot ;  but 
it  is  gone  forever  from  our  imagination,  and  we  can  only  believe 
in  the  joy  of  childhood.  But  the  first  glad  moment  in  ouz 
first  lore  is  a  vision  which  returns  to  us  to  the  last,  and  brings 
with  it  a  thrill  of  feeling  intense  and  special  as  the  recurrent 
sensation  of  a  sweet  odor  breathed  in  a  far-off  hour  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  a  memory  that  gives  a  more  exquisite  touch  to 
tenderness,  that  feeds  the  madness  of  jealousy,  and  adds  the 
last  keenness  to  the  agony  of  despair. 

Hetty  bending  over  the  red  bunches,  the  level  rays  piercing 
the  screen  of  apple-tree  boughs,  the  length  of  bushy  garden 
beyond,  his  own  emotion  as  he  looked  at  hei  and  believed  that 
she  was  thinking  of  him,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  them 
to  talk  —  Adam  remembered  it  all  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life. 

And  Hetty  ?  You  know  quite  well  that  Adam  was  mistakes 
about  her.  Like  many  other  men,  he  thought  the  signs  of 
love  for  another  were  signs  of  love  towards  himself.  When 
Adam  was  approaching  unseen  by  her,  she  was  absorbed  as 
usual  in  thinking  and  wondering  about  Arthur's  possible 
return :  the  sound  of  any  man's  footstep  would  have  affected 
her  just  in  the  same  way  —  she  would  have  felt  it  might  be 
Arthur  before  she  had  time  to  see,  and  the  blood  that  forsook 
her  cheek  in  the  agitation  of  that  momentary  feeling  would 
have  rushed  back  again  at  the  sight  of  any  one  else  just  as 
much  as  at  the  sight  of  Adam.  He  was  not  wrong  in  thinking 
that  a  change  bad  come  over  Hetty :  the  anxieties  and  fears 
of  a  first  passion,  with  which  she  was  trembling,  had  become 
stronger  than  vanity,  had  given  her  for  the  first  time  that  sense 
of  helpless  dependence  on  another's  feeling  which  awakens  the 
clinging  deprecating  womanhood  even  in  the  shallowest  girl 
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that  can  erer  experience  it,  and  creates  in  her  a  sensibility  to 
kindness  which  foand  her  quite  hard  before.  For  the  first 
time  Hetty  felt  that  there  vas  something  soothing  to  her  in 
Adam's  timid  yet  manly  tenderness :  she  wanted  to  be  treated 
lovingly  —  oh,  it  was  very  hard  to  bear  this  blank  of  absence, 
silence,  apparent  indifference,  after  those  momenta  of  glowing 
love  I  She  was  not  afraid  that  Adam  wonld  tease  her  with 
love-making  and  flattering  speeches  like  her  other  admirers : 
he  had  always  been  so  reaerred  to  her  :  ahe  coold  enjoy  with- 
out any  fear  the  senae  that  this  strong  brare  man  loved  her 
and  was  near  her.  It  never  entered  into  her  mind  that  Adam 
was  pitiable  too  — that  Adam,  too,  must  anfEer  one  day. 

Hetty,  we  know,  was  not  the  firat  woman  that  had  behaved 
more  gently  to  the  man  who  loved  her  in  vain,  because  she 
had  heraelf  begnn  to  love  another.  It  was  a  very  old  story ; 
bat  Adam  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  he  drank  in  the  sweet 
delusion. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Hetty,  after  a  little  while.  "Aunt  wants 
me  to  leave  some  on  the  trees.     lit  take  'em  in  now." 

"  It's  very  well  I  came  to  carry  the  baaket,'*  said  Adam, 
"for  it  'ud  ha'  been  too  heavy  for  yonr  little  arms." 
"  No  ;  I  could  ha'  carried  it  with  both  hands." 
"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  said  Adam,  smiling,  "  and  been  aa  long 
getting  into  the  house  as  a  little  ant  carrying  a  caterpillar. 
Have  you  ever  seen  those  tiny  fellows  carrying  things  four 
times  as  big  as  themaelvea  ?" 

"No,"  said  Hetty,  indifferently,  not  caring  to  know  the 
difficulties  of  ant-life. 

"Oh,  lused  to  watch 'em  often  when  I  was  a  lad.  Bat  now, 
yon  see,  I  can  carry  the  basket  with  one  arm,  aa  if  it  was  an 
empty  nutshell,  and  give  you  th'  other  arm  to  lean  on.  Won't 
you  ?  Such  big  arms  as  mine  were  made  for  little  arms  like 
youra  to  lean  on." 

Hetty  smiled  faintly,  and  put  her  arm  within  his.  Adam 
looked  down  at  her,  but  her  eyes  were  tamed  dreamily  towards 
another  comer  of  the  garden. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  iEagledale  ?"  she  said,  as  they  walked 
slowly  along, 
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"  Yes/'  6aii  Adam,  pleaaed  to  bare  her  ask  b,  qnefltion  abottt 
himaelf ;  "ten  yean  ago,  when  I  woa  a  lad,  I  went  with  fathei 
to  Bee  about  BOine  vork  there.  It's  a  wonderful  sight— looki 
and  cavea  euoh  m  you  nerer  saw  io  ;onr  life.  I  nerer  had  » 
right  notion  o'  rooks  till  I  went  there." 

"  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  there  f  " 

"  Why,  it  took  ue  the  best  part  o'  two  days'  walking.  But 
it's  nothing  of  a  day's  journey  for  anybody  as  has  got  a  first- 
rate  nag.  The  Captain  'ud  get  there  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  I  "U 
be  bound,  be 's  such  a  rider.  And  I  should  n't  wonder  if  he 's 
back  again  to-tnorrow;  he's  too  active  to  rest  long  in  that 
lonely  place,  all  by  himself,  for  there 's  nothing  but  a  bit  of  a 
inn  1'  that  part  where  he 's  gone  to  fish.  I  wish  he  'd  got  th' 
efitate  in  his  hands  {  that  'ud  be  the  right  thing  for  him,  foe  it 
'ud  give  him  plenty  to  do,  and  he  'd  do 't  well  to<^  for  all  he  'a 
BO  young;  he  'b  got  better  notions  o*  things  than  many  a  man 
twice  his  age.  He  spoke  very  handsome  to  me  th'  ot^er  day 
about  lending  me  money  to  set  up  i'  buaineBS ;  and  if  things 
came  round  tiiat  Way,  I  'd  rather  be  beholding  to  him  nor  to 
any  man  i'  the  world." 

Poor  Adam  was  led  on  to  speak  about  Arthur  because  he 
thought  Hetty  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  young  squire 
was  so  ready  to  be&iend  him ;  the  faot  entered  into  bis  future 
prospects,  which  be  would  like  to  seem  promising  in  her  eyes. 
And  it  was  true  that  Hetty  listened  with  an  interest  which 
brought  a  new  light  into  her  eyes  and  a  half  smile  upon  her 
lips. 

"  How  pretty  the  roses  are  now ! "  Adam  continued,  pausing 
to  look  at  them.  "  See  1 1  stole  the  prettiest,  but  I  didna  mean  , 
to  keep  it  myselt  I  think  these  as  are  all  pink,  and  hare  got 
a  finer  sort  o'  green  leaves,  are  prettier  thui  the  striped  una, 
don't  you  P  " 

He  set  down  the  basket,  and  took  the  rose  from  his  button- 
hole. 

"It  smells  very  nrset,"  be  said)  "those  striped  uns  have 
no  smelh  Stick  it  in  your  frock,  and  then  you  can  pat  it  in 
water  after.    It  'ud  be  a  pity  to  let  it  fade." 

Hetty  took  the  rose^  smilins  as  she  did  so  at  the  pleauat 
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thonglit  that  Arthur  could  80  soon  get  baek  if  be  liked.  Thera 
vas  a  flaeli  of  hope  and  bappiness  in  ber  miod,  and  with  a 
snddoQ  im^lse  of  gayety  she  did  what  Bbe  had  very  often  done 
before  —  etuok  the  losa  in  her  hair  a  little  above  tbe  left  ear. 
The  tender  admiration  in  Adam's  face  wae  slightly  shadowed 
by  reluctant  disapproval.  Hetl^'a  love  of  finery  was  just  the 
thing  that  would  most  provoke  hia  mother,  and  be  himself  di& 
liked  it  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  dislike  anything 
that  belonged  to  ber. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  that  'a  like  tbe  ladies  in  tbe  piotures  at  tbe 
Cbaae ;  they  've  mostly  got  flowers  or  feathers  or  gold  thii^ 
1'  their  hair,  but  somehow  I  don't  like  to  see  'em:  they  allays 
put  me  i'  mind  o'  the  painted  women  outside  tbe  shows  at 
Treddles'on  fair.  What  can  a  woman  have  to  set  ber  oS  better 
than  her  own  hair,  when  it  curls  so,  like  yours  ?  If  a  woman 's 
young  and  pretty,  I  think  you  oau  see  her  good  looks  all  the 
better  for  her  being  plain  dressed.  Why,  Dinab  Morris  lookn 
very  nioe,  for  all  she  wears  sucb  a  plain  cap  and  gown.  It 
seems  to  me  as  a  woman's  face  doesna  want  flowers ;  It  'e  almost 
like  a  flower  itself.    I  'm  sure  yours  is," 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  littie  playful  pout,  taking 
tbe  rose  out  of  ber  bair.  "I'll  put  one  o'  pinab's  caps  on 
when  we  go  in,  and  you  'II  see  if  I  look  better  in  it.  She  left 
one  behind,  so  I  can  take  the  pattern." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  want  you  to  wear  a  Methodist  eap  like 
DiDob's.  I  dare  say  it 's  a  very  ugly  oap,  sod  I  used  to  think 
when  I  saw  bet  here,  as  it  was  nonsense  for  ber  to  dress  dif- 
ferent f  other  people ;  but  I  never  rightly  noticed  ber  till 
sbe  oame  to  see  mother  last  week,  and  then  I  thonght  the  eap 
seemed  to  flt  her  face  somehow  as  tb'  acorn>eup  flta  th'  aoom, 
and  I  should  n't  like  to  see  ber  so  well  without  It.  Sut  you  'va 
got  another  sort  o'  faoe ;  I  'd  have  you  just  as  you  are  now, 
without  anything  f  interfere  with  your  own  looks.  It 's  like 
when  a  man 's  singing  a  good  tune,  you  don't  want  t*  bear  bella 
tinUing  and  interfering  wi'  tbe  sound." 

He  took  her  arm  and  put  it  within  bis  again,  looking  down 
OQ  ber  fondly.  He  wasafraid  she  should  think  he  had  lectured 
her;  imagining,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  that  she  bad  perceived  al! 
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the  thoughts  he  bad  only  half  expressed.  And  the  thing  he 
dreaded  most  was  lest  any  clond  should  come  OTer  this  even- 
ing's  happiness.  For  the  vorld  he  would  not  have  spoken  of 
his  lore  to  Hetty  yet,  till  this  commencing  kindness  towards 
htm  should  have  grown  into  unmistakable  lore.  In  his  imagi- 
nation he  saw  long  jeara  of  his  future  life  stretching  before 
him,  blest  with  the  right  to  call  Hetty  his  own  :  he  could  be 
content  with  very  little  at  present.  So  he  took  up  the  basket 
of  currants  once  more,  and  they  went  on  towards  the  house. 

The  scene  had  quite  changed  in  the  half-hour  that  Adam 
had  been  in  the  garden.  The  yard  was  full  of  life  now : 
Marty  was  letting  the  screaming  geese  through  the  gate,  and 
wickedly  provoking  the  gander  by  hissing  at  him ;  the  granary- 
door  was  groaning  on  its  hinges  as  Alick  shut  it,  after  dealing 
out  the  com ;  the  horses  were  being  led  out  to  watering, 
amidst  much  barking  of  all  the  three  dogs,  and  many  "  whups  " 
from  Tin>  the  ploughman,  as  if  the  heavy  animals  who  held 
down  their  meek,  intelligent  heads,  and  lifted  their  shaggy 
feet  so  deliberately,  were  likely  to  rush  wildly  in  every  direc- 
tion but  the  right.  Everybody  was  come  back  from  the 
meadow ;  and  when  Hetty  and  Adam  entered  the  house-place, 
Mr.  Poyser  was  seated  in  the  three-cornered  chair,  and  the 
grandfather  in  the  large  arm-chair  opposite,  looking  on  with 
pleasant  expectation  while  the  supper  was  beiog  laid  on  the 
oak  table.  Mrs.  Poyser  had  laid  the  cloth  herself  —  a  cloth 
made  of  homespun  linen,  with  a  shining  checkered  pattern  on 
it,  and  of  an  agreeable  whitey-brown  hue,  such  as  all  sensible 
housewives  like  to  see  —  none  of  your  bleached  "shop-rag" 
that  would  wear  into  holes  in  no  time,  but  good  homespun 
that  would  last  for  two  generations.  The  cold  veal,  the  fresh 
lettuces,  and  the  stuffed  chine,  might  well  look  tempting  to 
hungry  men  who  had  dined  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  On 
the  large  deal  table  gainst  the  wall  there  were  bright  pewter 
plates  and  spoons  and  cans,  ready  for  Alick  and  his  com- 
panions ;  for  the  master  and  servants  ate  their  supper  not  far 
oS  each  other ;  which  was  all  the  pleasanter,  because  if  a 
remark  about  to-morrow  morning's  work  occorred  to  Mb 
Foyser,  Alick  was  at  band  to  hear  it. 
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"Well,  Adam,  I'm  glad  to  see  ye,"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 
"*  Wliat  1  ye  've  been  helping  Hetty  to  gether  the  currans,  eh  ? 
Come,  sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down.  Why,  it's  pretty  near  a 
tbiee-week  since  y'  had  your  supper  with  us ;  and  the  missis 
haa  got  one  of  hei  laie  stuffed  chines.  I  'm  glad  ye  're 
pome." 

"  Hetty,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  she  looked  into  the  basket  of 
currants  to  see  if  the  fruit  was  fine,  "  nm  up-staira,  and  send 
Molly  down.  She 's  putting  Totty  to  bed,  and  I  want  her  to 
draw  th'  ale,  .for  Nancy 's  busy  yet  i'  the  dairy.  You  can  see 
to  the  child.  But  whativer  did  you  let  her  run  away  from 
you  along  wi'  Tommy  for,  and  stuff  herself  wi'  fruit  as  she 
can't  eat  a  bit  o'  good  victual  ?  " 

This  was  said  in  a  lower  tone  than  usual,  while  her  husband 
was  talking  to  Adam ;  for  Mrs,  Poyser  was  strict  in  adherence 
to  her  own  rules  of  propriety,  and  she  considered  that  a  young 
girl  was  not  to  be  treated  sharply  in  the  presence  of  a  re- 
spectable man  who  was  courting  her.  Tliat  would  not  be 
fair-play  :  every  woman  was  young  in  her  turn,  and  had  her 
chances  of  matrimony,  which  it  was  a  point  of  honor  for 
other  women  not  to  spoil  —  just  as  one  market-woman  who 
has  sold   her  own  eggs   must  not  try  to  balk  another  of  a 


Hetty  made  haste  to  run  away  up-stairs,  not  easily  finding 
an  answer  to  her  aunt's  question,  and  Mrs,  Poyser  went  out 
to  see  after  Marty  and  Tommy,  and  bring  them  in  to  supper. 

Soon  they  were  all  seated  —  the  two  rosy  lads,  one  on  each 
side,  by  the  pale  mother,  a  place  being  left  for  Hetty  between 
Adam  and  her  uncle.  Alick  too  was  come  in,  and  was  seated 
in  his  far  corner,  eating  cold  broad  beans  out  of  a  large  dish 
with  his  pocket-knife,  and  finding  a  flavor  in  them  which  he 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  finest  pine-apple. 

"What  a  time  that  gell  is  drawing  tli'  ale,  to  be  surel" 
said  Mrs.  Poyser,  when  she  was  dispensing  her  slices  of 
stuffed  chine.  "I  think  she  sets  the  jug  under  and  forgets  to 
turn  the  tap,  as  there 's  nothing  you  can't  believe  o'  them 
wenches :  they  11  set  the  empty  kettle  o'  the  fire,  and  then 
oome  an  hour  after  to  see  if  the  water  boils." 
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"  She 's  drawin'  for  tlie  men  too,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  *<  Thefl 
sliouldat  ha,'  told  her  to  bring  our  jug  up  first." 

"Told  her?"  said  Mrs.  Poyser:  "yes,  I  might  spend  all 
the  wind  i'  my  body,  an'  take  the  bellows  too,  if  I  was  to  tell 
them  gella  everything  as  their  own  sharpness  wonna  tell  'em. 
Mr.  Bede,  will  you  take  some'  vinegar  with  your  lettuce? 
Ay,  you're  i'  the  right  not.  It  spoils  the  flavor  o'  the  chine, 
to  my  thinking.  It 's  poor  eating  where  the  flavor  tf  the  meat 
lies  i'  the  cruets.  There 's  folks  as  make  _bad  butter,  and 
trusten  to  the  salt  t'  hide  it." 

Mrs.  Poysei's  attention  was  here  diverted  by  the  appearance 
of  Molly,  carrying  a  large  jug,  two  small  mugs,  and  four 
driuking-cans,  all  full  of  ale  or  small  beer  —  an  interesting 
example  of  the  prehensile  power  possessed  by  the  human 
hand.  Poor  Molly's  mouth  was  rather  wider  open  than  usual, 
as  she  walked  along  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  double  cluster 
of  vessels  in  her  hands,  quite  innocent  of  the  expression  in 
her  mistress's  eye. 

"  Molly,  I  niver  knew  your  equils  —  to  think  o"  your  poor 
mother  as  is  a  widow,  an'  I  took  you  wi'  as  good  as  no  char- 
acter, an'  the  times  an'  times  I  've  told  you  — " 

Molly  had  not  seen  the  lightning,  and  the  thunder  shook 
her  nerves  the  more  for  the  want  of  that  preparation.  With 
a  vague  alarmed  sense  that  she  must  somehow  comport 
herself  differently,  she  hastened  her  step  a  little  towards 
the  far  deal  table,  where  she  might  set  down  her  cans  — 
caught  her  foot  in  her  apron,  which  had  become  untied,  and 
fell  with  a  crash  and  a  splash  into  a  pool  of  beer;  where- 
upon a  tittering  explosion  from  Marty  and  Tommy,  and  a 
serious  "  EUo ! "  from  Mr.  Poyser,  who  saw  his  draught  of  ale 
unpleasantly  deferred. 

"There  you  go!"  resumed  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  cutting  tone, 
aa  she  rose  and  went  towards  the  cupboard  while  Molly  began 
dolefully  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  pottery.  "It's  what  I 
told  you  'ud  come,  over  and  over  again;  and  there's  your 
month's  wage  gone,  and  more,  to  pay  for  that  jug  as  I've  had 
i'  the  house  this  ten  year,  and  nothing  ever  happened  to  t 
before ;  but  the  crockery  yoa  Ve  broke  sin'  here  in  th*  hoan 
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you've  been  'nd  make  a  p&rson  swear— God  forgi*  me  for 
sayiDg  so;  an*  if  it  had  been  boiling  wort  out  o"  the  copper,  u 
'ud  ha'  been  the  same,  and  you  'd  ha'  been  scalded,  and  very 
lika  lamed  for  life,  as  there  'a  no  knowing  but  what  you  will 
be  some  day  if  yon  go  on,  for  anybody  'ud  think  you'd  got 
the  St.  VJtos's  Dance,  to  see  the  things  you've  throwed  down. 
If  8  a  pity  but  what  the  bits  was  stacked  up  for  you  to  see, 
though  it 's  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  aa  'ull  make  muoti 
odds  to  you  —  anybody  'ud  think  you  war  case-hardened." 

Poor  Molly's  tears  were  dropping  fast  by  this  time,  and  in 
her  desperation  at  the  lively  movement  of  the  beer-stream 
towards  Alick's  legs,  she  wa^  converting  her  apron  into  a 
mop,  while  Mrs.  Poyser,  opening  the  cupboard,  turned  a 
blighting  eye  upon  her. 

"  Ah,"  she  went  on,  "  you  11  do  no  good  wl'  crying  an'  mak- 
ing more  wet  to  wipe  np.  It 's  all  your  own  wilfulness,  as  I 
tell  you,  for  there 's  nobody  no  call  to  break  anything  if  they  '11 
only  go  the  right  way  to  work.  But  wooden  folks  had  need 
ha'  wooden  thinga  t'  handle.  And  here  must  I  take  the  brown- 
and-white  jug,  as  it 's  niver  been  used  three  times  this  year, 
and  go  down  i'  the  cellar  myself,  and  belike  oatch  my  death, 
and  be  laid  up  wi'  inflammation  —  " 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  turned  round  from  the  cupboard  with  the 
browo-and-white  jug  in  her  hand,  when  ahe  caught  sight  of 
lomething  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen)  perhaps  it  was 
because  she  was  already  trembling  and  nervous  that  the  appa- 
rition had  BO  strong  an  effect  on  her;  perhaps  jug-breaking, 
like  other  crimes,  has  a  contagious  influence.  However  it 
was,  she  stared  and  started  like  a  ghost-seer,  and  the  precious 
brown-and-white  jug  fell  to  the  ground,  parting  forever  with 
its  spout  and  handle. 

"  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like  ?  '*  she  said,  with  a  suddenly 
lowered  tone,  after  a  moment's  bewildered  glance  round  the 
room.  "  The  jugs  are  bewitched,  I  think.  It 's  them  naety 
glazed  handles  ~-  they  slip  o'er  the  finger  like  a  anail." 

"Why,  thee'st  let  thy  own  whip  fly  i'  thy  face,"  said  her 
husband,  who  had  now  joined  in  the  laugh  of  the  yov^ng  ones. 

"It's  all  very  fine  to  look  on  and  grin,"  rejoined  Aire. 
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Poyser;  "but  there's  times  when  the  crockery  aeems  aSvn, 
an'  flies  <mt  o'  yonr  hand  like  a  bird.  It's  like  the  glass, 
sometimes,  'uU  crack  as  it  stands.  What  is  to  be  broke  tsUl 
be  broke,  for  I  never  dropped  a  thing  i'  my  life  for  want  o* 
holding  it,  else  I  should  never  ha'  kept  the  crockery  all  these 
'ears  as  I  bought  at  my  own  wedding.  And  Hetty,  are  you 
mad  ?  Whativer  do  you  mean  by  coming  down  i'  that  way, 
and  making  one  think  as  there's  a  ghost  a-walking  i'  t^' 
boose  ?"  ^ 

A  new  outbreak  of  laughter,  while  Mrs.  Foyser  was  speak- 
ing, was  caused,  leas  by  her  sudden  conversion  to  a  fatalistic 
view  of  jug-breaking,  than  by  that  strange  appearance  of 
Hetty,  which  had  startled  her  aunt.  The  little  minx  had 
found  a  black  gown  of  her  aunt's,  and  pinned  it  close  round 
her  ueck  to  look  like  Dinah's,  had  made  her  hair  as  flat  as  sh<> 
could,  and  had  tied  on  one  of  Dinah's  high-crowned  borderless 
net-caps.  The  thought  of  Dinah's  pale  grave  face  and  mild 
gray  eyes,  which  the  sight  of  the  gown  and  cap  brought  with 
it,  made  it  a  laughable  surprise  enough  to  see  them  replaced 
by  Hetty's  round  rosy  cheeks  and  coquettish  dark  eyes.  The 
boys  got  ofE  their  chairs  and  jumped  round  her,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  even  Alick  gave  a  low  ventral  laugh  as  he  looked 
up  from  his  beans.  Under  covet  of  the  noise,  Mrs.  Poyser 
went  into  the  back-kitchen  to  send  Nancy  into  the  cellar  with 
the  great  pewter  measure,  which  had  some  chance  of  being 
free  from  bewitchment. 

"Why,  Hetty,  lass,  are  ye  turned  Methodist?"  said  Mr, 
Poyser,  with  that  comfortable  alow  enjoyment  of  a  laugh 
which  one  only  sees  in  stout  people.  "You  must  pull  your 
face  a  deal  longer  before  you  11  do  for  one ;  mustna  she,  Adam  ? 
How  come  you  to  put  them  things  on,  eh  ?  " 

"Adam  said  he  liked  Dinah's  cap  and  gown  better  nor  my 
clothes,"  said  Hetty,  sitting  down  demurely.  "He  says  folks 
look  better  in  ugly  clothes." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  looking  at  her  admiringly;  "I 
only  said  they  seemed  to  suit  Dinah.  But  if  I  'd  said  you  'd 
look  pretty  in  'em,  I  should  ha'  said  nothing  but  what  was 
true." 
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*  Why,  tbee  thoughf  st  Hetty  war  a  ghost,  didstna  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Poyser  to  his  wife,  who  nov  came  back  and  took  her  Beat 
again.     "  Thee  look'det  as  scared  as  scared." 

"It  little  sinnifies  how  I  looked,"  said  Mrs.  Poyserj  "looks 
'ull  mend  no  juge,  nor  laughing  neither,  as  I  see.  Ui.  Bede, 
1  'm  sorry  you  've  to  wait  so  long  for  your  ale,  but  it 's  cominfi 
in  a  minute.  Make  yourself  at  home  vi'  th'  cold  potatoes : 
I  know  you  like  'em.  Tommy,  I'll  send  you  to  bed  this 
minute,  if  you  don't  give  over  laughing.  What  is  there  to 
laugh  at,  I  should  like  to  know  P  I  'd  sooner  cry  nor  laugh 
at  the  sight  o'  that  poor  thing's  cap ;  and  there  *s  them  as  *ud 
be  better  if  they  could  make  theirselvea  like  her  i'  mora  ways 
nor  putting  on  her  cap.  It  little  becomes  anybody  i'  this 
house  to  make  fun  o'  my  sister's  child,  an'  her  just  gone  away 
from  us,  as  it  went  to  my  heart  to  part  wi'  her :  an'  I  know 
one  thing,  as  if  trouble  was  to  come,  an'  I  was  to  be  laid  up  i' 
my  bed,  an'  the  children  was  to  die  —  as  there 's  no  knowing 
but  what  they  will  —  an'  the  murrain  was  to  come  among  the 
cattle  again,  an'  everything  went  to  rack  an'  ruin  —  I  say  we 
might  be  glad  to  get  sight  o'  Dinah's  cap  again,  wi'  her  own 
face  under  it,  border  or  no  border.  For  she 's  one  o'  them 
things  as  looks  the  brightest  on  a  rainy  day,  and  loves  you  the 
best  when  you  're  moat  i'  need  on 't." 

Mrs.  Foyser,  you  perceive,  was  aware  that  nothing  would  be 
so  likely  to  expel  the  comic  as  the  terrible.  Tommy,  who  was 
of  a  susceptible  disposition,  and  very  fond  of  his  mother,  and 
who  had,  besides,  eaten  so  many  cherries  as  to  have  his  feel- 
ings less  under  command  than  uanal,  was  so  affected  by  the 
dreadful  picture  she  had  made  of  the  possible  future,  that  he 
began  to  cry ;  and  the  good-natured  father,  indulgent  to  all 
weaknesses  but  those  of  negligent  farmers,  said  to  Hetty  — 

"  You  'd  better  take  the  things  off  again,  my  lass ;  it  hurts 
your  aunt  to  see  'em," 

Hetty  went  up-staira  f^;ain,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ale  made 
an  agreeable  diversion ;  for  Adam  had  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  new  tap,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  complimentary 
to  Mrs.  Foyser ;  and  then  followed  a  discussion  on  the  secrets 
9f  good  brewing,  tha  fplly  of  Btingineis  ia  "hopping^"  aad  tbt 
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doubtful  aoonomy  of  a  farmer's  making  his  owo  malt.  Mrs, 
Foyser  bad  lo  many  opportunities  of  expressing  herself  with 
weight  oa  these  subjects,  that  by  the  time  supper  was  ended, 
the  ale-jug  refilled,  and  Mr.  Poysar's  pipe  alight,  she  was  ouce 
mora  in  high  good-humor,  and  ready,  at  Adam's  request,  to 
fetch  the  broken  spinning-wheel  for  his  inspection. 

"  Ah,"  said  Adam,  looking  at  it  carefully,  "  here 's  a  nice  bit 
o'  turning  wanted.  It 's  a  pretty  wheel.  I  mast  faftve  it  up 
iit  the  turning-shop  in  the  village,  and  do  it  there,  for  I've 
no  convenencB  for  turning  at  home.  If  you  '11  send  it  to 
Mr.  Surge's  shop  i'  the  morning,  I  '11  get  it  done  for  you  by 
Wednesday.  I've  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,"  Ike  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Mr.  Foyser,  "  to  make  a  bit  more  convenenoe 
at  home  for  nice  jobs  o'  cabinet-making.  I  've  always  done  a 
deal  at  saeh  little  things  in  odd  hours,  and  they  're  profitable, 
for  there  's  more  workmanship  nor  material  in  'em.  I  look 
for  me  and  3eth  to  get  a  little  business  for  ourselves  i'  that 
ivay,  for  I  know  a  man  at  Rosseter  as  'ull  take  as  many  things 
as  we  should  make,  besides  what  we  could  get  orders  for  round 
about." 

Mr.  Poyser  entered  with  interest  into  a  project  which  seemed 
a  step  towanls  Adam's  becoming  a  "  master-man ; "  and  Mrs. 
Poyser  gave  her  approbation  to  the  scheme  of  the  movable 
kitohen  cupboard,  which  was  to  be  capable  of  containing  gro- 
oery,  pickles,  crockery,  and  house-linen,  in  the  utmost  oom- 
paotnesB,  without  confusion.  Hetty,  once  more  in  her  own 
dress,  with  her  neokerohief  pushed  a  little  backwards  on  this 
warm  evening,  was  seated  picking  currants  near  the  window, 
where  Adam  could  see  her  quite  well.  And  so  the  time  passed 
pleasantly  till  Adam  got  up  to  go.  He  was  pressed  to  come 
ag^n  soon,  but  not  to  stay  longer,  for  at  this  busy  time  sen- 
sible people  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  sleepy  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"I  shall  take  a  step  farthef,"  said  Adam,  "and  go  on  to  see 
Meater  Massey,  for  he  wasn't  at  church  yesterday,  and  I've 
not  seen  him  for  a  week  past.  I  've  never  hardly  known  him 
to  miss  chnroh  before." 

"Ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  «  we've  beared  nothing  aboot  him. 
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for  it 's  the  boys'  hoIlodayB  now,  so  we  caa  give  you  no  ac- 
count." 

"  Bnt  you  11  Direr  think  o'  going  there  at  this  hour  o*  tbs 
night  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Peyser,  folding  up  her  knitting. 

"Oh,  Mflster  Massey  sits  up  late,"  said  Adaio.  "An'  the 
night-school 's  not  over  yet.  Some  o'  the  men  don't  come  till 
late — they've  got  ao  f ar  to  walk.  And  Bartle  hisueU's 
never  in  bed  till  it  'a  gone  eleven," 

"I  wouldna  have  him  to  live  wi'  me,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  "a-dropping  candle^rease  about,  as  you're  like  tc 
tumble  down  o'  the  floor  the  first  thing  i'  the  monuag." 

"Ay,  eleven  o'clock's  late — it's  late,"  said  old  Martia. 
"I  ne'er  sot  up  so  i'  mt/  life,  not  to  say  as  it  warna  a  mair'in', 
or  a  chiiatenin',  or  a  wake,  or  th'  harvest  supper.  Eleven 
o'clock '» late," 

"  Why,  I  sit  up  till  after  twelve  often,"  siud  Adam,  lau^iit^, 
"  but  it  is  n't  t'  eat  and  drink  extry,  it  'a  to  work  eztry.  Good- 
night, Mrs.  Poyeer ;  good-night,  Hetty." 

Hetty  could  only  smile  and  not  shake  hands,  for  here  were 
dyed  and  Aantp  with  currattt-jnioe ;  bat  ail  tlio  rest  gave  a 
hearty  shake  to  the  large  pcUm  that  was  held  out  to  thevi,  and 
said,  "  Come  again,  come  again ! " 

"Ay,  think  o'  that  now,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  wken  Adam  was 
out  on  the  causeway.  "  Sitting  up  till  past  twelve  to  do  eztry 
work  1  Ye  '11  not  find  many  men  o'  6ix.an'4wc»ty  as  "all  <k> 
to  put  i'  the  shafts  wi'  him.  If  you  can  catch  Adam  for  a 
husband,  Hetty,  you  '11  ride  i'  year  own  spring-cart  some  day, 
1  '11  be  your  warrant." 

'  Hetty  was  moving  aeroffi  the  kitchen  with  tke  currants,  so 
her  uncle  did  not  see  the  little  toes  of  the  bead  witii  which 
she  answered  him.  To  ride  in  a  spring-cart  oseiaed  a  vny 
niswable  lot  indeed  to  her  bow. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THX  mO&T-SCBOOL   AND  THE   SCHOOLHABTSB. 

Babtlb  Massey's  was  one  of  a.  few  scattered  honses  on  ths 
edge  of  a  common,  wMcli  was  divided  by  the  road  to  Treddlea- 
ton.  Adam  reached  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  Hall  Farm ;  and  when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  door-latch, 
he  ooold  see,  through  the  curtadnless  window,  that  tbeie  were 
eight  or  nine  heads  bending  over  the  desks,  lighted  by  thin 
dips. 

When  he  entered,  a  reading  lesson  was  going  forward,  and 
Bartle  Uassey  inerel;  nodded,  leaving  him  to  take  his  place 
where  he  pleased.  He  had  not  come  for  the  sake  of  a  lesson 
to-night,  and  his  mind  was  too  full  of  personal  matters,  too 
full  of  the  last  two  hours  he  had  passed  in  Hetty's  presence, 
for  him  to  amuse  himself  with  a  book  till  school  was  over ;  sr 
he  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and  looked  on  with  an  absent  mind. 
It  was  a  sort  of  scene  which  Adam  had  beheld  almost  weekly 
for  years ;  he  knew  by  heart  every  arabesque  flourish  in  the 
framed  specimen  of  Bartle  Massey's  handwriting  which  hung 
over  the  schoolmaster's  head,  by  way  of  keeping  a  lofty  ideal 
before  the  minds  of  his  pupils  j  he  knew  the  backs  of  all  the 
books  on  the  shelf  running  along  the  whitewashed  wall  above 
the  pegs  for  the  slates ;  he  knew  exactly  how  many  grains 
were  gone  out  of  the  ear  of  Tndian-com  that  hung  from  one  of 
he  rafters ;  he  had  lon^  &&^  exhausted  the  resources  of  his 
imagination  in  trying  to  think  low  the  bunch  of  leathery  sea- 
weed had  looked  and  grown  in  its  native  element  ^  and  from 
the  place  where  he  sat,  he  could  make  nothing  of  the  old  map 
of  England  that  hung  against  the  opposite  wall,  for  age  had 
turned  it  of  a  fine  yellow  brown,  something  like  that  of  a  well- 
seasoned  meerschaum.  The  drama  that  was  going  on  was 
almost  as  familiar  as  the  scene,  nevertheless  habit  had  not 
made  him  indifferent  to  it,  and  even  in  his  present  self* 
absorbed  mood,  Adam  felt  a  momentary  stirring  of  the  old 
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fellow-feeling,  as  lie  looked  at  the  rough  men  paiofully  hold- 
ing pen  or  pencil  with  their  cramped  hands,  or  humbly  labor- 
ing through  their  reading  lesson. 

The  reading  class  now  seated  on  the  form  in  front  of  the 
ichoolmastei-'s  desk  consisted  of  the  three  most  backward  pu- 
pils. Adam  would  have  known  it,  only  by  seeing  Eartle  Mas- 
sey's  face  as  he  looked  over  his  spectacles  which  he  had  shifted 
to  the  ridge  of  his  nose,  not  requiring  them  for  present  pur- 
poses.  The  face  wore  its  mildest  expression ;  the  grizzled 
bushy  eyebrows  had  taken  their  more  acute  angle  of  compas- 
sionate kindness,  and  the  month,  habitually  compressed  with  a 
pout  of  the  lower  lip,  was  relaxed  so  aa  to  be  ready  to  speak 
a  helpful  word  or  syllable  in  a  moment.  This  gentle  expres- 
sion was  the  more  interesting  because  the  schoolmaster's  nose, 
an  irregular  aquiline  twisted  a  little  on  one  side,  had  rather  a 
formidable  character ;  and  his  brow,  moreover,  had  that  pecul- 
iar tension  which  always  impresses  one  as  a  sign  of  a  keen 
impatient  temperament :  the  bine  veins  stood  out  like  cords 
under  the  transparent  yellow  skin,  and  this  intimidating  brow 
was  softened  by  no  tendency  to  baldness,  for  the  gray  bristly 
hair,  cut  down  to  about  an  inch  in  length,  stood  round  it  in  aa 
close  ranks  as  ever. 

"Nay,  Bill,  nay,"  Bartle  was  saying  in  a  kind  tone,  as  ha 
nodded  to  Adam,  "  begin  that  again,  ^id  then,  perhaps,  it  '11 
come  to  you  what  A,  r,  y,  spells.  It 's  the  same  lesson  you 
read  last  week,  yon  know." 

"  Bill "  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  aged  four-and-twenty,  an  excels 
lent  stone-sawyer,  who  could  get  as  good  wages  as  any  man  in 
the  trade  of  his  years ;  but  he  found  a  reading  lesson  in  words 
of  one  syllable  a  harder  matter  to  deal  with  than  the  hardest 
'stone  he  had  ever  bad  to  saw.  The  letters,  he  complained, 
were  bo  "uncommon  alike,  there  was  no  tellin'  'em  one  from 
another,"  the  sawyer's  business  not  being  concerned  with  mi- 
nute differences  such  as  exist  between  a  letter  with  its  tail 
turned  np  and  a  letter  with  its  tail  turned  down.  But  Bill 
had  a  firm  determination  that  he  would  learn  to  read,  founded 
ebiefiy  on  two  reasons :  first,  that  Tom  Hazelow,  his  cousin, 
could  read  anything  "right  o^"  whether  it  was  print  or  wri^ 
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iug,  and  Tom  had  sent  him  a  letter  horn  twen^  miles  o^  nj* 
log  how  he  was  prospering  in  the  wwld,  and  had  got  an  over* 
looker's  place ;  secondly,  that  Sam  Phillips,  who  sawed  with 
him,  had  learned  to  read  when  he  was  turned  twenty;  and 
what  could  be  done  by  a  little  fellow  like  Sara  Phillips,  Bill  coii- 
sidered,  could  be  done  by  himself,  seeing  that  he  could  pound 
Sam  into  wet  clay  if  ciicumstances  req^uired  iL  So  here  he 
was,  pointing  Ms  big  finger  towards  thiee  words  at  once,  and 
turning  bis  head  on  one  side  that  he  might  keep  better  hold 
with  his  eye  of  the  one  word  which  was  to  be  discriminatetJ  ^ 
out  of  the  group.  The  amount  of  knowledge  Bartle  Massey 
must  possess  was  something  so  dim  and  vast  that  Bill's  imagi- 
nation recoiled  before  it :  he  would  hardly  have  ventared  to 
deny  that  the  schoolmaster  might  have  something  to  do  in 
bringing  about  the  regular  return  of  daylight  and  the  changes 
in  the  weather. 

The  man  seated  next  to  Bill  was  of  a  very  different  type : 
he  was  a  Methodist  brickmaker,  whoy  after  spending  thirty 
years-  of  his  life  in  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  ignorance,  had 
lately  "  got  religion,"  and  along  with  It  the  desire  to  read  the 
Bible.  But  with  him,  too,  learning  was  a  heavy  business,  and 
on  his  wa7  out  to-night  be  had  offered  as  usual  a  special 
prayer  for  help,  seeing  that  he  had  undertaken  this  hard  task 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  nourishment  of  his  soul  —  that  he 
might  have  a  greater  abundanoe  of  texts  and  hymns  wherewith 
to  banish  evil  memories  and  the  temptations  of  old  haUt;  or, 
in  brief  language,  the  devil.  For  the  brickmaker  had  been  a 
notorious  poacher,  and  was  suspected,  though  there  was  no 
good  evidence  against  him,  of  being  the  man  who  had  shot  a 
neighboring  gamekeeper  in  the  leg.  However  that  might  be, 
it  is  certain  that  shortly  after  the  accident  referred  to,  which 
was  coincident  with  tJie  arrival  of  an  awakening  Methodist 
preacher  at  Treddleston,  a  great  change  had  been  observed  in 
the  brickmaker ;  and  though  he  was  still  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood by  bis  old  sobriquet  of  "  Brimstone,"  there  was  nothing 
he  held  in  so  much  horror  as  any  farther  transactions  with  that 
evil-smelling  element.  He  was  a  broad-chested  fellow,  with 
a  fervid  ten^ierament^  which  helped  him  better  in  irabiluB^ 
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teliffiona  ideas  than  in  the  di;  prooess  of  acquiring  the  mere 
human  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed,  he  bad  beeo 
already  a  little  shaken  in  hia  resolution  b;  a  brother  Method- 
ist^ who  ascured  him  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  obstniction 
to  the  Spitit*  and  expressed  a  fear  that  Brimstone  vaa  too 
ea^r  for  the  knowledge  that  puffeth  up, 

The  third  beginner  was  i  much  more  promising  pupil.  Ha 
was  a  tall  but  thin  and  wiiy  man,  nearly  as  old  as  Brimstone, 
with  a  very  pale  face,  and  hands  stained  a  deep  blue.  He  was 
a  dyer,  who  in  the  course  of  dipping  homespun  wool  uid  old 
women's  petticoats,  had  got  fired  with  the  ambition  to  learn  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  strange  secrets  of  color.  He  had 
already  a  high  reputation  in  the  district  for  bis  dyes,  and  he 
was  bent  on  discovering  some  method  by  which  he  could  re- 
duce the  expense  of  crimsons  and  scarlets.  The  druggist  at 
Trsddleston  hod  given  him  a  notion  that  he  might  save  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  if  be  could  learn  to 
reat],  and  so  he  had  begun  to  give  bis  spare  hours  to  Uie  night- 
sohool,  resoIviDig  that  his  "  Httle  chap  "  should  lose  no  time 
in  oomiog  to  Mr.  Moasey'a  day-echool  as  soon  aa  be  was  old 
snoogb. 

Jt  was  touching  to  aee  these  three  big  men,  with  the  marks 
of  their  hard  labor  about  them,  anxiously  bending  over  the 
worn  books,  and  painfully  making  out,  "  The  grass  is  green," 
"  The  s^ks  are  dry,"  "  The  oom  is  ripe  "  ^  a  very  hard  les- 
son to  pass  to  after  columns  of  single  words  all  alike  except 
ju  the  first  letter.  It  was  almost  as  if  three  rough  animc^ 
were  making  humble  efforts  to  learn  how  they  might  becoms 
human.  And  it  touched  the  tenderest  fibre  in  Bartle  Massey's 
nature,  for  such  full-grown  children  as  these  were  the  only 
pupils  for  whom  he  had  no  severe  epithets,  and  no  impatient 
tones.  He  was  not  gifted  with  an  imperturbable  temper,  and 
OQ  musi<v-nighta  it  was  apparent  that  patience  could  never  faa 
an  easy  virtue  to  him ;  but  this  evening,  as  be  glances  over 
Itia  spectacles  ab  Bill  Pownes,  the  sawyer,  who  is  turning  his 
head  on  one  side  with  a  desperate  sense  of  blanknesa  befors 
the  letters,  d,  r,  y,  hia  eyes  ahed  their  mildest  and  moat 
encouraging  li^t. 
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After  the  reading  class,  two  youths,  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen,  came  up  with  imaginaiy  bills  of  parcels,  which  they 
had  been  writing  ont  on  their  slates,  and  were  now  required 
to  calculate  "  off-hand  "  —  a  test  which  they  stood  with  such 
imperfect  success  that  Bartle  Massej,  wbcme  eyes  had  been 
glaring  at  them  ominously  through  bis  spectacles  for  some 
minutes,  at  length  burst  out  in  a  bitter,  high-pitched  tone, 
pausing  between  eveiy  sentence  to  lap  the  floor  with  a  knobbed 
stick  which  rested  between  his  legs. 

"  Now,  you  see,  you  dou't  do  this  thing  a  bit  better  than 
you  did  a  fortnight  ago ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  what 's  the  reason. 
You  want  to  leam  accounts  ;  that  'a  well  and  good.  But  you 
think  all  you  need  do  to  learn  accounts  is  to  come  to  me  and 
do  sums  for  an  hour  or  so,  two  or  three  times  a-week;  and  no 
sooner  do  you  get  your  caps  on  and  turn  out  of  doors  again, 
than  you  sweep  the  whole  thing  clean  out  of  your  mind.  You 
go  whistling  about,  and  take  no  more  care  what  yon  're  think- 
ing of  than  if  your  heads  were  gutters  for  any  rubbish  to 
swill  through  that  happened  to  be  in  the  way ;  and  if  you  get 
a  good  notion  in  'em,  it 's  pretty  soon  washed  out  again.  You 
think  knowledge  is  to  be  got  cheap  —  you  '11  come  and  pay 
Bartle  Massey  sispence  a-week,  and  be  '11  make  you  cleyer 
at  figures  without  your  taking  any  trouble.  But  knowledge 
is  n't  to  be  got  with  paying  sixpence,  let  me  tell  you ;  if 
you're  to  know  figures,  you  must  turn  'em  over  in  your  heads, 
and  keep  your  thoughts  fised  on  'em.  There 's  nothing  you 
can't  turn  into  a  sum,  for  there 's  nothing  but  what 's  got 
number  in  it  —  even  a  fool.  You  may  say  to  yourselves, 
'I  'm  one  fool,  and  Jack 's  another ;  if  my  fool's  head  weighed 
lour  pound,  and  Jack's  three  pound  three  ounces  and  three 
quarters,  how  many  pennyweights  heavier  would  my  head  be 
than  Jack's  ? '  A  man  that  had  got  his  heart  in  learning 
fignrM  would  make  sums  for  himself,  and  work  'em  in  his 
head :  when  he  sat  at  his  ahoemaking,  he  'd  count  his  stitches 
by  fives,  and  then  put  a  price  on  his  stitches,  say  half  a  far- 
thing, and  then  see  how  much  money  be  could  get  in  an  bonr ; 
and  then  ask  himself  how  much  money  be  'd  get  in  a  day  afe 
MbaA  rate  j  ud  then  how  muoli,  ten  workmea  would  get  worki 
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ing  tbree,  or  twenty,  or  a  htindred  years  at  that  rate  —  and  all 
the  while  his  needle  would  be  going  just  as  fast  as  if  he  left 
his  head  empty  foi  the  devil  to  dance  in.  But  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is  —  I  'II  have  nobody  in  my  night-echool  that 
doesnt  strive  to  learn  what  he  comes  to  leam,  as  hard  as  if 
he  was  striving  to  get  out  of  a  dark  hole  into  broad  daylight 
111  send  no  man  away  because  he's  stupid:  if  Billy  Taft,  the 
idiot,  wanted  to  learn  anything,  I  'd  not  refuse  to  teach  him. 
But  1 11  not  throw  away  good  knowledge  on  people  who  think 
they  can  get  it  by  the  sixpenn'ortb,  and  carry  it  away  with 
'em  as  they  woold  an  ounce  of  snuff.  So  never  come  to  me 
^ain,  if  you  can't  show  that  you  've  been  working  with  your 
own  heads,  instead  of  thinking  you  can  pay  for  mine  to  work 
for  you.     That 's  the  last  word  I  've  got  to  say  to  you." 

With  this  final  sentence,  Bartle  Massey  gave  a  sharper  rap 
than  ever  with  his  knobbed  stick,  and  the  discomfited  lads  got 
up  to  go  with  a  sulky  look.  The  other  pupils  had  happily 
only  their  writing-books  to  show,  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
gress from  pot-hooks  to  round  text ;  and  mere  pen-strokes, 
however  perverse,  were  less  exasperating  to  Bartle  than  false 
arithmetio.  He  was  a  little  more  severe  than  usual  on  Jacob 
Storey's  Z's,  of  which  poor  Jacob  had  written  a  pipeful,  all 
with  their  tops  turned  the  wrong  way,  with  a  puzzled  sense 
that  they  were  not  right  "somehow."  Bnt  he  observed  in 
apology,  that  it  was  a  letter  you  never  wanted  hardly,  and  he 
thought  it  had  only  been  put  there  "  to  finish  off  th'  alphabet, 
like,  though  ampus-and  (&)  would  ha'  done  as  well,  for  what 
he  could  see." 

At  last  the  pupils  bad  all  taken  theii  hats  and  said  theii- 
*  Good-nights,"  and  Adam,  knowii^  his  old  master's  habits, 
Tose  and  said,  "  Shall  I  put  the  cmidles  out,  Mr.  Massey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes,  all  but  this,  which  I  '11  carry  into  the 
house ;  and  just  lock  the  outer  door,  now  you  're  near  it," 
said  Bartle,  getting  his  stick  in  the  fitting  angle  to  help  him 
in  descending  from  his  stool.  He  was  no  sooner  on  the 
ground  than  it  became  obvious  why  the  stick  was  necessary  — 
the  left  leg  was  much  shorter  than  the  right.  But  the  school- 
master  was  .ao  active  witb  bia  luueaess,  that  it  waa  hardly 
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tbonght  of  as  a  misfortnne ;  and  ii  ;oa  had  seen  him  maks 
his  wa;  along  the  Bchoolroom  floor,  and  up  the  step  into  bis 
kitchen,  you  would  perhaps  have  understood  why  the  naughty 
hoys  sometimes  felt  that  his  pace  might  be  indefinitely  quick- 
ened, and  that  he  and  his  stick  might  overtake  them  area  ia 
their  swiftest  ran,  { 

The  moment  he  appealed  at  the  kitchen  door  with  tiie  can* 
die  in  his  hand,  a  faint  whimpering  began  in  the  chinmey- 
corner,  and  a  biown-and-tan-colored  bitch,  of  that  wise-looking 
breed  with  short  legs  and  long  body,  known  to  an  unmechan- 
ical  generation  as  turnspits,  oame  creeping  along  the  floor, 
wigging  hei  tail,  and  hesitating  at  every  other  step,  as  if  her 
afieotions  were  painfully  divided  between  the  hamper  in  the 
chimney-oomer  and  the  master,  whom  she  could  not  leave 
without  a  greeting. 

"  Well]  Vixen,  well  then,  how  are  the  babbies  7 "  said  the 
Bohoolmaster,  making  haste  towards  the  chimney-oomer,  and 
holding  the  candle  over  the  low  hamper,  where  two  extremely 
blind  puppies  lifted  up  their  heads  towards  the  light,  from  a 
nest  of  flannel  and  wool.  Vixen  could  not  even  see  her  master 
look  at  them  without  painful  excitement :  Bhe  got  into  the 
hamper  and  got  out  again  the  next  moment,  and  behftved  with 
true  femiuiae  folly,  though  looking  all  the  while  as  wise  as  ft 
dwarf  with  a  large  old-fashioned  head  and  body  on  the  niost 
abbreviated  legs, 

"Why,  you've  got  a  family,  I  see,  Mr,  Massey?"  oaid 
Adam,  smiling,  aa  he  came  into  the  kitchen.  "How 'a  that? 
I  thought  it  was  against  the  law  here." 

"  Law  ?  What 's  the  use  o*  law  when  a  man 's  onoa  anch  a 
fool  as  to  let  a  woman  into  his  house  ? "  said  Bartle,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  hamper  with  some  bitterness.  Ha  always 
called  Vixen  a  womap,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  conecioos- 
ness  that  he  was  using  a  figure  of  speech.  "  If  I  'd  knowa 
Vixen  was  a  woman,  I  'd  never  have  held  the  boys  from  drown* 
ing  her ;  but  when  I  'd  got  her  into  my  hand,  I  was  forced  to 
take  to  her.  And  now  you  see  what  she 's  brought  me  to  — 
the  sly,  hypocritical  wench "'— Bartle  spoke  these  laet  words 
in  a  rasping  tone  of  reproach,  and  looked  at  Vixen,  who  poked 
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dovn  her  head  and  tamed  up  her  eyes  towards  him  with  a 
keen  sense  of  opprobrium  — "and  contrived  to  be  brought  to 
bed  on  a  Snnda;  at  chnroh-time.  I  're  wished  a^n  and  again 
I  'd  been  a  bloody-minded  man,  that  I  could  have  strangled  the 
mother  and  the  brats  with  one  cord." 

"I'm  glad  it  was  no  worse  a  cause  kept  yon  from  church," 
said  Adam.  "  I  was  afraid  yoa  must  be  ill  for  the  first  time 
i*  your  life.  And  I  was  particolar  sorry  not  to  bare  you  at 
church  yesterday." 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  I  know  why,  I  know  why,"  said  Bartle,  kindly, 
going  up  to  Adam,  and  raising  his  hand  up  to  the  shoulder 
that  was  almost  on  a  level  with  his  own  head.  "  You  're  had 
a  ittugh  bit  o'  road  to  get  over  sinoe  I  saw  yon  —  a  rough  bit 
o'  road.  But  I  'm  in  hopes  there  are  better  times  coming  for 
you.  I've  got  some  news  to  tell  you.  But  I  must  get  my 
sapper  first,  for  I'm  hungry,  I'm  hungry.  Sit  down,  sit 
down." 

Bartle  went  into  his  little  pantry,  and  brought  out  an  excel- 
lent home-baked  loaf ;  for  it  was  his  one  sxtrava/g&aca  in  these 
dear  times  to  eat  bread  once  a-day  instead  of  oat-cake ;  and  he 
justified  it  by  observing,  that  what  a  schoolmaster  wanted  was 
brains,  and  oat-cake  ran  too  much  to  bone  instead  of  brains. 
Then  came  a  piece  of  cheese  and  a  quart  jug  with  a  crown  of 
foam  upon  it.  He  placed  them  all  on  the  round  deal  table 
which  stood  against  his  lai^  arm-chaii  in  the  cbimney-oomer, 
with  Vixen's  hamper  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  window-shelf 
with  a  few  books  piled  up  in  it  on  the  other.  The  table  was 
as  clean  as  if  Yixeu  had  been  an  excellent  housewife  in  a 
checkered  apron ;  so  was  the  quarry  fioor ;  and  the  old  carved 
oaken  press,  table,  and  chairs,  which  in  these  days  would  be 
bought  at  a  high  price  in  aristocratic  houses,  though,  in  that 
period  of  spider-legs  and  inlaid  cupids,  Bartle  had  got  them 
for  an  old  song,  were  as  free  from  dust  as  things  could  be  at 
the  end  of  a  summer's  day. 

"Now,  then,  my  boy,  draw  up,  draw  op^  Well  not  talk 
about  business  till  we've  had  our  supper.  Ko  man  can  be 
wise  on  an  empty  stomach.  But,"  Baid  Bartle,  rising  trcfm  his 
ohair  ^ain,  "I  must  give  Yixeu  her  supper  too^  confound  heri 
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though  Bhe  11  do  nothitig  with  it  but  nourieb  those  unneoe&BiiT; 
babbies.  That 's  th,e  way  with  these  women,  they  've  got  no 
head-pieces  to  nourish,  and  ao  their  food  all  runs  either  to  fat 
or  to  bratfl." 

He  brought  out  of  the  pantry  a  diah  of  scraps,  which  Vixen 
at  once  fixed  her  eyes  on,  and  jumped  out  of  her  hamper  to 
lick  up  with  the  utmost  despatch. 

"I've  had  my  supper,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  "so  111 
look  on  while  you  eat  yours.  I  Ve  been  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and 
they  always  have  their  supper  betimes,  you  know :  they  don't 
keep  your  late  hours." 

"  I  know  little  about  their  hours,"  said  Bartle,  dryly,  cutting 
his  bread  and  not  shrinking  from  the  crust,  "It's  a  bouse 
I  seldom  go  into,  though  I  'm  fond  of  the  boys,  and  Martin 
Foyser's  a  good  fellow.  There's  too  many  women  in  the 
house  for  me  r  1  hate  the  sound  of  women's  voices ;  they  're 
always  either  a-buzz  or  a-squeak  —  always  either  a-buzz  or 
Brsqueak.  Mrs.  Poyaer  keeps  at  the  top  o'  the  talk  like  a  fife} 
and  as  for  the  young  lasses,  I  'd  as  soon  look  at  water-gmbs  — 
I  know  what  they  '11  turn  to  —  stinging  gnats,  stinging  gnats. 
Here,  take  some  ale,  my  boy:  it's  been  drawn  for  you  —  it's 
been  drawn  for  you." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  who  took  his  old  friend'j 
whim  more  seriously  than  usual  tonight,  "  don't  be  so  hard  on 
the  creaturs  God  has  made  to  be  companions  for  us.  A  work- 
ing man  'ud  be  badly  off  without  a  wife  to  see  to  th'  bouse  and 
the  victual,  and  make  things  clean  and  comfortable." 

"Nonsense I  It's  the  silliest  lie  a  sensible  man  like  you 
ever  believed,  to  say  a  woman  makes  a  house  comfortable. 
It 's  a  story  got  up,  because  the  women  are  there,  and  some- 
thing must  be  found  for  'em  to  do.  I  tell  you  there  is  n't  a 
thing  under  the  sun  that  need.s  to  be  done  at  all,  but  what  a 
man  can  do  better  than  a  woman,  unless  it 's  bearing  children, 
and  they  do  that  in  a  poor  make-shift  way ;  it  had  better  ha' 
been  left  to  the  men  —  it  had  better  ha'  been  left  to  the  men. 
I  tell  you,  a  woman  'nil  bake  yon  a  pie  every  week  of  her  life, 
and  never  come  to  see  that  the  hotter  tb'  oven  the  shorter  the 
time.    I  tell  yoo,  a  woman  'uU  make  your  porridge  every  da.; 
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for  twenty  yeara,  and  never  think  of  meaanrii^  the  proportion 
between  the  meal  and  the  milk  —  a  little  more  or  lesa,  shell 
think,  does  n't  signify .-  the  porridge  vnll  be  awk'ard  now  and 
tiien :  if  it 's  wrong,  it 's  summat  in  the  meal,  or  it 's  summat 
in  the  milk,  oi  it 's  summat  in  the  water.  Look  at  me  1  I 
make  my  own  bread,  and  there 's  no  difference  between  one 
batch  and  another  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;  but  if  I  'd 
got  any  other  woman  besides  Vixen  in  the  house,  I  must  pray 
to  the  Lord  every  baking  to  give  me  patience  if  the  bread 
tnmed  out  heavy.  And  as  for  cleanliness,  my  honae  is  deanei 
than  any  other  house  on  the  Common,  though  the  half  ot  'em 
swarm  with  women.  Will  Baker's  lad  comes  to  help  me  in  a 
morning,  and  we  get  as  much  cleaning  done  in  one  hour  with- 
out any  fuas,  as  a  woman  'ud  get  done  in  three,  and  all  the 
while  be  sending  buckets  o'  water  after  your  anklea,  and  let 
the  fender  and  the  fire-irons  stand  in  the  middle  o'  the  floo> 
half  the  day,  for  you  to  break  your  shins  against  'em.  Don't 
tell  me  about  God  having  made  such  creatures  to  be  compan 
ions  for  us !  I  don't  say  but  be  might  make  Eve  to  be  a  com 
panion  to  Adam  in  Paradise  —  there  was  no  cooking  to  bft 
spoilt  there,  and  no  other  woman  to  cackle  with  and  make 
mischief;  though  yoa  see  what  mischief  she  did  as  soon  as 
she'd  an  opportunity.  But  it's  an  impioua,  nuscriptnral  opin- 
ion to  say  a  woman 's  a  blessing  to  a  man  now ;  you  might  as 
well  say  adders  and  waapa,  and  foxes  and  wild  beasts,  are  a 
blessing,  when  they're  only  the  evils  that  belong  to  this  state 
0*  probation,  which  it  'a  lawful  for  a  man  to  keep  as  clear  of 
as  he  can  in  this  life,  hoping  to  get  quit  of  'em  forever  in 
another — hoping  to  get  quit  of  'em  forever  in  another." 

Bartle  had  become  bo  excited  and  angry  in  the  course  of  his 
invective  that  he  had  forgotten  his  supper,  and  only  used  the 
knife  for  the  purpose  of  rapping  the  table  with  the  haft.  But 
towards  the  close,  the  raps  became  so  sharp  and  frequent,  and 
his  voice  so  quarrelsome,  that  Vixen  felt  it  incumbent  on  her 
to  jump  out  of  the  hamper  and  bark  vaguely. 

"tjuiet,  Vixen  1  "  snarled  Bartle,  turning  round  npon  her. 
'■You're  like'i:he  rest  o'  the  women  —  always  patting  in  yMir 
word  before  you  know  why" 
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Yixen  returned  to  ber  hamper  ag&in  in  hnmiliatloD,  and  hat 
maatei  oontinaed  his  supper  in  &  silence  whioh  A.dam  did  nofc 
ohooae  to  intermpt ;  he  knew  the  old  man  would  be  in  a  better 
humor  when  be  bad  bad  his  supper  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
Adam  was  used  to  hear  him  talk  in  this  way,  bnt  had  never 
learned  so  much  of  Bartle's  past  life  as  to  know  whether  hU 
view  of  married  comfort  was  founded  on  experienoe.  On  that 
point  Bartle  was  mute ;  and  it  was  even  a  secret  where  he  had 
lived  previous  to  the  twenty  years  in  which,  happily  for  the 
peasants  and  artisans  of  this  neighborhood,  he  had  been  set- 
tled among  them  as  their  only  schoolmaster.  If  anything  like 
a  queetion  was  ventured  on  this  subject,  Bartle  always  replied, 
"  Oh,  I  've  seen  many  places  —  I  've  been  a  deal  in  the  south  " 
—  and  the  Loamshire  men  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
asking  for  a  particular  town  or  village  in  Africa  as  in  "the 
south." 

"Now  then,  my  boy,"  said  Bartle,  at  last,  when  be  had 
poured  out  his  second  mug  of  ale  and  lighted  his  pipe  —  "  now 
then,  we'll  have  a  little  talk.  But  tell  me  flrst^  have  yea 
heard  any  particular  news  to-day  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  "  not  as  I  remember." 

"Ah,  they  '11  keep  it  close,  they  '11  keep  it  close,  I  dare  say. 
But  I  found  it  out  by  chance ;  and  it 's  news  that  may  concern 
you,  Adam,  else  I  'm  a  man  that  don't  know  a  superficial  square 
foot  from  a  solid." 

Here  Bartle  gave  a  series  of  fierce  and  rapid  puffs,  looking 
earnestly  the  while  at  Adam.  Your  impatient  loquacious  man 
has  never  any  notion  of  keeping  his  pipe  alight  by  gentle 
measured  puffs ;  he  is  always  letting  it  go  nearly  out,  and 
then  punishing  it  for  that  negligence.     At  last  he  said  — 

"Satohell's  got  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  found  it  cat  from 
the  lad  they  sent  to  Treddleston  for  the  doctor,  before  seven 
o'clock  this  morning.  He's  a  good  way  beyond  sixty,  you 
know ;  it 's  much  if  he  gets  over  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Adam,  « I  dare  say  there  'd  be  more  rejoicing 
than  sorrow  in  the  parish  at  his  being  laid  up.  He  's  been  a 
selfish,  tale-bearing,  mischievous  fellow;  but,  after  all,  there's 
nobody  he 's   done   so   much  harm  to  as  to  th'  old  Squire. 
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Though  it 'a  the  Sqniie  himself  as  la  to  blame  —  making  a 
stupid  fellow  like  that  a  sort  o'  mau-of-all-votk,  just  to  aare 
th'  expense  of  haring  a  proper  steward  to  look  after  th' 
estate.  Aod  he 's  lost  more  hy  ill-management  o'  the  woods, 
1,11  be  bound,  thfUi  'ud  pa;  for  two  stewards.  If  he  'a  laid 
ou  the  shelf,  it  'a  to  be  hoped  he  '11  make  way  for  a  better 
man,  bat  I  don't  see  how  it 's  like  to  make  any  difference  to 
me." 

"But  I  sea  it,  but  I  see  it,"  said  Bartle;  "and  others  be. 
sides  me.  The  Captain  'e  coming  of  age  now  —you  know  that 
sa  well  as  I  do — and  it's  to  be  expected  he'll  have  a  little 
more  Toice  in  things.  And  I  know,  and  you  know  too,  what 
"ud  be  the  Captain's  wish  about  the  woods,  If  there  was  a 
fail  opportunity  for  making  a  chai^.  He's  said  in  plenty  of 
people's  hearing  that  he  'd  make  you  man^^er  of  the  woods 
t04iiorrow,  if  he  'd  the  power,  Why,  Carroll,  Mr.  Irwine'a 
butler,  heard  him  say  so  to  the  parson  not  many  days  ago. 
Carroll  looked  la  when  we  were  smoking  our  pipes  o'  Saturday 
night  at  Caason's,  and  he  told  us  about  it ;  and  whenever  any- 
body says  a  good  word  for  you,  the  parson 's  ready  to  baok  it, 
that  X  'U  answer  for.  It  was  pretty  well  talked  over,  I  can 
tell  yon,  at  Gasson's,  and  one  and  another  had  their  filng  at 
you ;  for  if  donkeys  set  to  work  to  sing,  you  're  pretty  sure 
what  the  tune  '11  be." 

"Why,  did  they  talk  it  over  before  Mr.  Bui^?"  aaid 
Adam  j  "or  was  n't  he  there  o'  Saturday  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  went  away  before  Carroll  came ;  and  Casson  — he's 
always  for  setting  other  folks  right,  you  know  —  would  have 
it  Burge  was  the  man  to  have  the  maoagemeot  of  the  woonia. 
'A  substantial  man,'  says  he,  '  with  pretty  near  sixty  yeais' 
experience  o"  timber :  it  'ud  be  all  very  well  for  Adam  Bede  to 
act  under  him,  but  it  isn't  to  be  supposed  the  Squire  "ud 
appoint  a  young  fellow  like  Adam^  when  there 's  his  elders 
and  betters  at  hand!'  But  I  said,  'That's  a  pretty  notion  o* 
yoore,  Casson.  Why,  Burge  is  the  man  to  iuy  timber ;  would 
yoQ  put  Uie  woods  into  his  hands,  and  let  him  make  his  own 
bargains  ?  I  think  yon  don't  leave  your  ouatomers  to  score 
their  own  drink,  do  you  ?    And  as  for  age,  what  that 's  worth 
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depends  on  tlie  quality  o'  the  liquor.  It's  pretfty  well  known 
who  '8  the  backbone  of  Jona.thaD  Bui^'e  buainess.' " 

"I  thank  you  for  your  good  word,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam. 
"Bat,  for  all  that,  Gassou  waa  partly  1'  the  right  for  once. 
There 's  not  much  likelihood  that  th'  old  Squire  'ud  evei  ooo- 
aent  t'  employ  mo :  I  offended  him  about  two  years  ago,  and 
he  '8  never  foi^ven  me." 

"  Why,  how  was  that  ?  You  never  told  me  about  il^"  said 
Bartle. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  bit  o*  nonsense.  I'd  made  a  frame  for  a 
soreec  for  Miss  Lyddy  —  she's  allaya  making  something  with 
her  worsted- work,  you  know  —  and  she  'd  given  me  particular 
orders  about  this  screen,  and  there  was  as  much  talking  siad 
meafiunng  as  if  we  'd  been  planning  a  house.  However,  it 
was  a  nice  bit  o*  work,  and  I  liked  doing  it  for  her.  But,  you 
know,  those  little  friggling  things  take  a  deal  o'  time.  I  only 
worked  at  it  in  over-hours  —  often  late  at  night  —  and  I  had 
to  go  to  Treddlestcn  over  an'  over  again,  about  little  bits  o' 
brass  nails  and  such  gear ;  and  I  turned  the  little  knobs  and 
the  legs,  and  carved  th'  open  work,  after  a  pattern,  as  nice  as 
could  be.  And  I  was  uncommon  pleased  with  it  when  it  was 
done.  And  when  I  took  it  home,  Mias  Lyddy  sent  for  me  to 
bring  it  into  her  drawing-room,  so  as  she  might  give  me  direo* 
tions  about  fastening  on  the  work  —  very  fine  needlework, 
Jacob  and  Bachel  a^-kisaing  one  another  among  the  sheep,  like 
a  picture  —  and  th'  old  Squire  was  sitting  there,  for  he  mostly 
aits  with  her.  Well,  she  was  mighty  pleased  with  the  screen, 
and  then  she  wanted  to  know  what  pay  she  waa  to  give  me. 
'  did  n't  apeak  at  random  —  you  know  it 's  not  my  way ;  I  'd 
calculated  pretty  close,  though  I  had  n't  made  out  a  bill,  and 
I  said.  One  pound  thirteen.  That  was  paying  for  the  mater'als 
and  paying  me,  but  none  too  much,  for  my  work.  Th'  old 
Squire  looked  up  at  this,  and  peered  in  his  way  at  the  screen, 
and  said]  'One  pound  thirteen  for  a  gimoraek  like  that! 
Lydia,  my  dear,  if  you  must  spend  money  on  these  things, 
why  don't  yon  get  them  at  Hosseter,  instead  of  paying  double 
price  for  clumsy  work  here  ?  Such  thinga  are  not  work  for 
a  carpenter  like  Adam.     Give  him  a  guinea,  and  no  more.' 
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Well,  Miss  Lyddy,  I  reckon,  believed  what  he  told  her,  and 
she 's  not  over-fond  o'  parting  with  the  money  heraelf  —  she 's 
not  a  bad  woman  at  bottom,  but  she 's  been  brought  up  under 
his  thumb;  so  she  began  fidgeting  with  her  purse,  and  turned 
as  red  as  her  ribbon.  But  I  made  a  bow,  and  said,  'Ko,  thank 
you,  madam ;  I  '11  make  you  a  present  o'  the  screen,  if  you 
please.  I  've  charged  the  regular  price  for  my  work,  and  I 
know  it  'b  done  well ;  and  I  know,  begging  his  honor's  pardon, 
that  you  could  n't  get  such  a  screen  at  Roaeeter  under  two 
guineas.  I  'm  willing  to  give  you  my  work  —  it 's  been  done 
in  my  own  time,  and  nobody 's  got  anything  to  do  with  it  but 
me ;  but  if  I  'm  paid,  I  can't  take  a  smaller  price  than  I  asked, 
because  that  'ud  be  like  saying,  I  'd  asked  more  than  was  just. 
With  your  leave,  madam,  I  'U  bid  you  good-morning.'  I  made 
my  bow  and  went  out  before  she  'd  time  to  say  any  more,  for 
she  stood  with  the  purse  in  het  hand,  looking  almost  foolish. 
I  did  n't  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  and  I  spoke  as  polite  as  I 
could ;  but  I  can  give  in  to  no  man,  if  he  wants  to  make  it 
out  as  I  'm  trying  to  overreach  him.  And  in  the  evening  the 
footman  brought  me  the  one  pound  thirteen  wrapped  in  paper. 
But  since  then  I  've  seen  pretty  clear  as  th'  old  Squire  can't 
abide  me." 

"  That 's  likely  enough,  that 's  likely  enough,"  said  Bartle, 
meditatively.  "  The  only  way  to  bring  him  round  would  be 
to  show  him  what  was  for  bis  own  interest,  and  that  the 
Captain  may  do  —  that  the  Captain  may  do." 

"Nay,  I  don't  know,"  said  Adam;  "the  Squire's  'outs 
enough,  but  it  takes  something  else  besides  'cuteness  to  make 
folks  see  what  '11  be  their  interest  in  the  long-run.  It  takes 
some  conscience  and  belief  in  right  and  wrong,  I  see  that 
pretty  clear.  You  'd  hardly  ever  bring  round  th'  old  Squire 
to  believe  he  'd  gain  as  much  in  a  straightfor'ard  way  as  by 
tricks  and  turns.  And,  besides,  I  've  not  much  mind  to  work 
under  him :  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  any  gentleman,  more 
particular  an  old  gentleman  turned  eighty,  and  I  know  we 
could  n't  agree  long.  If  the  Captain  was  master  o'  th'  estate, 
it  'ad  be  different:  he's  got  a  conscience  and  a  will  to  do 
light,  and  I  'd  sooner  work  for  him  nor  for  any  man  living.* 
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"Well,  well,  my  boy,  if  good  luck  knocks  at  yoor  dooi, 
don't  yott  put  your  head  out  at  window  and  tell  it  to  be  gone 
about  its  businesB,  tliat  'b  alL  You  must  leara  to  deal  with 
odd  and  even  in  life,  as  well  aa  in  figures.  I  tell  yon  now,  a« 
I  told  you  ten  years  ago,  when  jou  pommelled  young  Mike 
Holdsworth  for  wanting  to  pass  a  bad  shilling,  before  yon 
knew  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest  —  you're  over-hast^ 
and  proud,  and  apt  to  set  your  teeth  against  folks  thai  don't 
square  to  your  notions.  It 's  uo  harm  f or  m«  to  be  a  bit  fiery 
and  stiff-backed:  I'm  BtH  old  schoolmaster,  and  eball  nevei 
want  to  get  on  to  a  higher  perch.  But  where 's  the  use  of  all 
the  time  I've  spent  in  teaching  you  writing  and  mapping  and 
mensuration,  if  you're  not  to  get  for'ard  in  the  world,  and 
show  folks  there 's  some  advant^e  in  hBTing  a  head  on  your 
flhoulders,  instead  of  a  tarnip  ?  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  turning 
up  your  nose  at  every  opportunity,  because  it 's  got  a  bit  of  a 
smell  about  it  that  nobody  finds  out  but  yourself?  It's  as 
foolish  as  that  notion  o'  yours  that  a  wife  is  to  make  a  work* 
ing  man  comfortable.  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  —  stuff  and  non- 
sense !  Leave  that  to  fools  that  never  got  beyond  a  som  in 
simple  addition.  Simple  addition  enough  I  Add  one  fool  to 
another  fool,  sjid  in  six  years'  time  six  fools  more — they're 
all  of  the  same  denomination,  big  and  little 's  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sum  I " 

During  this  rather  Heated  exhortation  to  coolness  and  dis- 
cretion the  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  Bartle  gave  the  climax  to 
his  speech  by  striking  a  light  furiously,  after  which  he  pnfEed 
with  fierce  resolution,  fixing  his  eye  etiU  on  Adam,  who  was 
trying  not  to  laugh. 

"There 's  a  good  deal  o'  sense  ia  what  you  say,  Mr.  Mat- 
■ey,"  Adam  began,  as  soon  as  he  felt  quite  serious,  "as  there 
always  is.  But  you  '11  give  in  that  it 's  no  business  o*  mine  to 
be  building  on  chances  that  may  never'  happen.  What  I  've 
got  to  do  is  to  work  aa  well  as  I  can  with  the  tools  and  ma< 


ter'als  I  've  got  in  my  hands.  If  a  good  chance  comes  to  me, 
111  think  o'  what  you've  been  saying;  but  till  then,  I've  got 
nd  my  own  head 
th  and  me  to  fo 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  trust  to  my  own  hands  and  my  own  head 
piece.    I  'm  turning  over  a  little  plan  for  Seth  and  i 
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into  the  cabinet-making  r  bit  I^  ourselyes,  ajid  viu  a  extra 
pound  or  two  in  that  way.  But  it's  getting  late  now  —  it  11 
be  pretty  near  eleven  before  I  'm  at  home,  and  mother  may 
happen  to  lie  awake ;  she  'a  more  fidgety  nor  asnal  now.  So 
I  'U  bid  yon  good-night" 

«  Well,  well,  we  '11  go  to  the  gate  with  yoo — it  'a  a  fine  nighl^'' 
said  Baxtle,  taking  np  his  atick.  Vixen  was  at  once  on  her  l^a,' 
and  without  further  words  the  three  walked  out  into  the  atar-. 
light,  by  the  side  of  Bartle'a  potato-beds,  to  the  little  gate. 

"Come  to  the  music  o'  Friday  night,  if  you  can,  my  boy,** 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  closed  the  gate  aftei  Adam,  and  leaned 
ag^nst  it. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Adam,  striding  along  towards  the  streak  of 
pale  road.  He  waa  the  only  object  moving  on  the  wide  cummon. 
The  two  gr^  donkeys,  jnst  visible  in  front  of  the  gorse  bushes, 
stood  aa  still  ae  limestone  images — as  still  as  the  gray-thatched 
roof  of  the  mud  oottage  a  little  farther  on.  Baitle  kept  hia 
eye  on  the  moving  figure  till  it  passed  into  the  darkness,  while 
Vixen,  in  a  state  of  divided  affection,  had  twice  ran  back  to 
the  house  to  bestow  a  parenthetic  liok  on  her  puppies. 

"Ay,  ^,"  mattered  the  schoolmaster,  aa  Adam  disappeared  f 
"there  yba  go,  stalking  along  —stalking  along ;  but  you  would  nt 
have  been  what  joa  are  if  yon  had  n't  had  a  bit  of  old  lame  Bartle 
inside  yon.  The  strongest  calf  must  have  something  to  suck 
at.  There 's  plen^  of  these  big,  lumbering  fellows  'nd  never 
have  known  tiieix  XBO,it  it  had  n't  been  for  Bartle  Massey. 
Wen,  weQ.  Vixen,  yon  foolish  wench,  what  is  it,  what  is  it  7 
1  f  must  go  in,  moat  I  f  Ay,  ay,  I  'm  never  to  have  a  will  o'  my 
own  any  moro.  And  those  papa,  what  do  you  think  I  'm  to  do 
with  'em,  when  they  're  twice  as  big  as  yoa  ?  — -  f  or  I  'm  pretty 
gare  the  father  was  that  hulking  bull-terrier  of  Will  Baker's  — 
was  n't  he  now,  eh,  yon  sly  hnssy  7  "  (Here  Vixen  tucked 
her  tail  between  her  legs,  and  ran  forward  iato  the  house, 
Snbjecte  are  sometimes  broached  which  a  well-bred  female  wilt 
ignore.) 

"  But  where 's  the  use  of  talking  to  a  woman  with  babbies  7  * 
continued  Bartle :  '' ahe 'a  got  no  oonsoienoe — no  conaoienoei 
it'R  allran  to  milk.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

QOISa  TO  THS  BIBTHDAT  FEABT. 

Thb  SOtli  of  July  was  come,  and  it  was  one  of  tboee  haU- 
dozen  warm  days  wMcb  sometimes  occur  in  tlie  middle  of  a 
rainy  English  summer.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  the  last  time 
or  four  days,  and  the  weather  was  perfect  for  that  time  of  the 
year:  there  was  less  dust  than  usual  on  the  dark-green  hedge- 
rows, and  on  the  wild  camomile  that  etaned  the  roadside,  yet 
the  glass  was  dry  enough  for  the  little  children  to  roll  on  it, 
and  there  was  do  cloud  but  a  long  dash  of  light,  downy  ripple, 
high,  high  up  in  the  far-off  blue  sky.  Perfect  weather  for  an 
outdoor  July  merrymaking,  yet  surely  not  the  best  time  of  year 
to  be  born  in.  Nature  Beema  to  make  a  hot  pause  just  then  — 
all  the  loveliest  flowers  are  gone;  the  sweet  time  of  early 
growth  and  vague  hopes  is  past;  and  yet  the  time  of  harvest 
and  ingathering  is  not  come,  and  we  tremble  at  the  possible 
storms  that  may  ruin  the  precious  fruit  in  the  moment  of  its 
ripeness.  The  woods  are  all  one  dark  monotonous  green  ;  the 
wagon-loads  of  hay  no  longer  creep  alon^  the  lanes,  scattering 
their  sweet  smelling  frs^ments  on  the  blackberry  branches ; 
the  pastures  are  often  a  little  tanned,  yet  the  corn  has  not  got 
its  last  splendor  of  red  and  gold ;  the  lambs  and  calves  have 
lost  all  traces  of  their  innocent  frisky  prettiness,  and  have 
become  stupid  yonng  sheep  and  cows.  But  it  is  a  time  of 
leisure  on  the  farm  —  that  pause  between  hay  and  corn  har- 
vest, and  so  the  farmers  and  laborers  in  Hayslope  and  Broxton 
thought  the  Captain  did  well  to  come  of  age  just  then,  when 
they  could  give  their  undivided  minds  to  the  flavor  of  the  grettt 
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SBsk  of  ale  which  had  heen  brewed  the  aatumn  after  "the  heir  " 
was  bom,  and  was  to  be  tapped  on  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
The  air  had  been  merry  with  the  ringing  of  church-bells  very 
«arly  this  morning,  and  erery  one  had  made  haste  to  get  through 
the  needful  work  before  twelve,  when  it  would  be  time  to  think 
of  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  Chase. 

The  mid-day  sun  was  streaming  into  Hetty's  bed-chamber, 
and  there  was  no  blind  to  temper  the  heat  with  which  it  fell 
ou  her  head  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  old  specked  glass. 
Still,  that  was  the  only  glass  she  had  in  which  she  could  see 
her  neck  and  arms,  for  the  small  hanging  glass  she  had  fetched 
out  of  the  next  room — the  room  that  had  been  Dinah's  — 
would  show  her  nothing  below  her  little  chin,  and  that  beauti- 
ful bit  of  neck  where  the  roundness  of  her  cheek  melted  into 
another  roundness  shadowed  by  dark  delicate  curls.  And  to-day 
she  thought  more  than  usual  about  her  neck  and  arms ;  for  at 
the  dance  this  evening  she  was  not  to  wear  any  neckerchief, 
and  she  bad  been  busy  yesterday  with  her  spotted  pink-and* 
white  frook,  that  she  might  make  the  sleeves  either  long  or 
short  at  will.  She  was  dressed  now  just  as  she  was  to  be  in 
the  evening,  with  a  tucker  made  of  "  real "  lace,  which  her 
aunt  had  lent  her  for  this  unparalleled  occasion,  but  with  no 
ornaments  besides;  she  had  even  taken  out  her  small  round 
earrings  which  she  wore  every  day.  But  there  was  something 
more  to  be  done,  apparently,  before  she  put  on  her  neckerchief 
and  long  sleeves,  which  she  was  to  wear  in  the  daytime,  for 
now  she  unlocked  the  drawer  that  held  her  private  treasures. 
It  is  more  than  a  month  since  we  saw  her  unlock  that  drawer 
before,  and  now  it  holds  new  treasures,  so  much  more  precious 
than  the  old  ones  that  these  are  thrust  into  the  corner.  Hetty 
would  not  care  to  put  the  large  colored  glass  earrings  into  her 
ears  now ;  for  see !  she  has  got  a  beautiful  pair  of  gold  and 
pearls  and  garnet,  lying  snugly  in  a  pretty  little  box  lined  wiA 
white  satin.  Oh  the  delight  of  taking  out  that  little  bos  and 
looking  at  the  earrings  I  Do  not  reason  about  it,  my  philo- 
sophical reader,  and  say  that  Hetty,  being  very  pretty,  mujrt 
have  known  that  it  did  not  signi^  whether  she  had  on  any 
ornaments  or  not;  and  that,  moreover,  to  look  at  eorrinp 
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whicli  she  could  not  possibly  vear  oat  of  her  bed-room  could 
hardly  be  a  satisfaction,  the  esaenoe  of  vanity  being  a  reference 
to  the  impiessiona  produced  on  others ;  you  will  nerer  under' 
Btand  women's  natures  if  you  are  so  exccssirely  ratiouaL  Try 
rather  to  divest  yourself  of  all  yoar  rational  prejudices,  aa 
much  as  if  you  were  studying  the  psychology  of  a  canary  bird, 
and  only  watch  the  movements  of  this  pretty  round  creaturo 
as  she  turns  her  head  on  one  side  with  an  nncooacioua  smile 
at  tlie  earrings  nestled  in  the  little  box.  Ab,  you  think,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  has  given  them  to  her,  and  her 
thoughts  are  gone  back  now  to  the  moment  when  they  were 
put  into  her  hands.  No ;  else  why  should  she  have  cared  to 
have  earrings  rather  than  anything  else  ?  and  I  know  that  she  ~ 
had  longed  for  earrings  from  among  aJl  the  ornaments  she 
could  imagine. 

"  Little,  little  ears  I "  Arthur  had  said,  pretending  to  pinch 
them  one  evening,  as  Hetty  sat  beside  him  on  the  grass  with- 
out her  hat.  "I  wish  I  had  some  pretty  earrings ! "  she  said 
in  a  moment,  almost  before  she  knew  what  she  was  saying— 
the  wish  lay  so  close  to  her  lips,  it  would  flutter  past  them 
at  the  slightest  breath.  And  the  next  day  —  it  was  only  last 
week  —  Arthur  had  ridden  over  to  Bosseter  on  purpose  to  buy 
them.  That  little  wish  so  naively  uttered,  seemed  to  him  thn 
prettiest  bit  of  childishness ;  he  had  never  heard  anything  like 
it  before ;  and  he  bad  wrapped  the  box  up  in  a  great  many 
covers,  that  he  might  see  Hetty  unwrapping  it  with  growing 
curiosity,  till  at  last  her  eyes  flashed  Wk  their  new  det^ht 
into  his. 

Ko,  she  was  not  thinkii^  most  of  the  giver  when  she  smiled 
at  the  earrings,  for  now  she  is  taking  them  out  of  the  box,  not 
to  press  them  to  her  lips,  but  to  fasten  them  in  her  ears,  ~ 
only  for  one  moment,  to  see  how  pretty  they  look,  as  she  peeps 
at  them  in  the  glass  against  the  wall,  with  first  one  position  of 
the  head  and  then  another,  like  a  listening  bird.  It  is  impoasi- 
hie  to  be  wise  on  the  subject  of  earrings  as  one  looks  at  her ; 
what  should  those  delicate  pearls  and  crystals  be  made  for,  if 
not  for  such  ears  ?  One  cannot  even  find  fault  with  the  tiny 
round  hole  which  they  leave  when  they  are  taken  ont;  perhapp 
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water-nixieB,  and  sucli  lovely  things  without  bouIs,  have  these 
little  round  holes  in  their  ears  by  nature,  ready  to  hang  jewels 
in.  And  Hetty  must  be  one  of  them :  it  is  too  painful  to  think 
that  she  is  a  woman,  with  a  woman's  destiny  before  her  —  a 
nvman  spinning  in  young  ignorance  a  light  web  of  folly  and 
vain  hopes  which  may  one  day  close  round  her  and  press  u^xin 
her,  a  rancorous  poisoned  garment,  changing  all  at  once  her 
fluttering,  trivial  butterfly  sensations  into  a  life  of  deep  human 
anguish. 

But  she  cannot  keep  in  the  earrings  long,  else  she  may  make 
her  uncle  and  aunt  wait.  She  puts  them  quickly  into  the  box 
i^ajn,  and  shuts  them  up.  Some  day  she  will  be  able  to  wear 
any  earrings  she  likes,  and  already  she  lives  in  an  invisible 
world  of  brilliant  costumes,  shimmering  gauze,  soft  satin,  and 
velvet,  such  as  the  lady's-maid  at  the  Chase  has  shown  her  in 
Miss  Lydia's  wardrobe ;  she  feels  the  bracelets  on  her  arms, 
and  treads  on  a  soft  carpet  in  front  of  a  tall  mirror.  But  she 
has  one  thing  in  the  drawer  which  she  can  venture  to  wear  to- 
day, because  she  can  hang  it  oo  the  chain  of  dark-brown  ber- 
ries which  she  has  been  used  to  wear  on  grand  days,  with  a 
tiny  Sat  scent-bottle  at  the  end  of  it  tucked  inside  her  frock ; 
and  she  must  put  on  her  brown  berries  — her  neck  would  look 
so  unfinished  without  it.  Hetty  was  not  quite  as  fond  of  the 
locket  as  of  the  earrings,  though  it  was  a  handsome  large  locket 
with  enamelled  flowers  at  the  back  and  a  beautiful  gold 
border  round  the  glass,  which  showed  a  light-brown  slightly 
waving  lock,  forming  a  background  for  two  little  dark  rings. 
She  must  keep  it  under  her  clothes,  and  no  one  would  see  it. 
But  Hetty  had  another  passion,  only  a  little  less  strong  than 
her  love  of  finery ;  and  that  other  passion  made  her  like  to 
wear  the  locket  even  hidden  in  her  bosom.  She  would  always 
have  worn  it,  if  she  had  dared  to  encounter  her  aunt's  questions 
about  a  ribbon  round  her  neck.  So  now  she  slipped  it  on 
along  her  chain  of  dark-browxi  berries,  and  snapped  the  chain 
round  her  neck.  It  was  not  a  very  long  chain,  only  allowing  th« 
locket  to  hang  a  little  way  below  the  edge  of  her  frock.  And 
now  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  on  her  long  sleeves,  her 
new  white  gauze  neckerchief,  and  her  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
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white  to-day  instead  of  the  pink,  which  had  become  rathe? 
faded  under  the  July  sun.  That  bat  made  the  drop  of  bitter- 
ness in  Hetty's  cup  bKlay,  for  it  was  not  quite  new  —  every- 
body would  see  that  it  was  a  little  tanned  f^ainst  the  white 
ribbon — and  Mary  Biu^,  she  felt  sure,  would  have  a  new  hat 
or  bonnet  on.  She  looked  for  consolation  at  her  fine  white 
cotton  stockings  :  they  really  were  very  nioe  indeed,  and  she  . 
had  given  almost  all  her  spare  money  for  them.  Hetty'i 
dream  of  the  future  could  not  make  her  insensible  to  triumph 
in  the  present ;  to  be  sure,  Captain  Dounithorne  loved  her  so, 
that  he  would  never  care  about  looking  at  other  people,  but 
then  those  other  people  did  n't  know  how  he  loved  her,  and 
she  was  not  satisfied  to  appear  shabby  and  insignificant  in 
their  eyes  even  for  a  short  space. 

The  whole  pai  ty  was  assembled  in  the  house-placa  when  Hetty 
went  down,  all  of  course  in  their  Sunday  clothes ;  and  the  bells 
had  been  ringing  so  this  morning  in  honor  of  the  Captain's 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  the  work  had  all  been  got  done  so 
early,  that  Marty  and  Tommy  were  not  quite  easy  in  their  minds 
until  their  mother  had  assured  them  that  going  to  church  was 
not  part  of  the  day's  festivities.  Mr.  Peyser  had  once  sug- 
gested that  the  house  should  be  shut  up,  and  left  to  take  care 
of  itself ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  there 's  no  danger  of  anybody's 
breaking  in — everybody '11  be  at  the  Chase,  thieves  an'  all. 
If  we  lock  th'  house  up,  all  the  men  can  go :  it  'b  a  day  they 
wonna  see  twice  i'  their  lives."  But  Mrs.  Poyser  answered 
with  great  decision :  "I  never  left  the  house  to  take  care  of 
itself  since  I  was  a  missis,  and  I  never  wlM.  There's  been  ill- 
looking  tramps  enoo'  about  the  place  this  last  week,  to  carry 
off  every  ham  an'  every  spoon  we  'n  got ;  and  they  all  collogue 
together,  them  tramps,  as  it 's  a  mercy  they  hanna  come  and 
poisoned  the  dogs  and  murdered  us  all  in  our  beds  afore  we 
knowed,  some  Friday  night  when  we'n  got  the  money  in  th' 
house  to  pay  the  men.  And  rt  's  like  enough  the  tramps  know 
where  we  're  going  as  well  as  we  do  oursens  ;  for  if  Old  Harry 
T«nt8  any  work  done,  you  may  be  sure  he  '11  find  the  means." 

"Nonsense  about  murdering  us  in  our  beds,"  said  Mr.  Poy- 
gnr ; "  I  've  got  a  gun  i'  our  room,  hanna  I  ?  and  thee  'at  got  ean 
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OB  "nd  find  it  out  if  a  mouse  wae  gnawiog  the  bacoo.  Howiver, 
if  thee  would^tna  be  easy,  Alick  can  stay  at  home  i'  the  ton- 
part  o'  the  day,  and  Tim  can  come  back  tovr'rds  five  o'clock, 
and  let  Alick  have  his  turn.  They  may  let  Growler  loose  if 
anybody  offers  to  do  misohief,  aad  there 's  Alick's  dog,  too, 
ready  enough  to  set  his  tooth  in  a  tramp  if  Alick  gives  him  a 
wink." 

Mrs.  Poyser  accepted  this  compromise,  but  thought  it  advis- 
able to  bat  and  bolt  to  the  utmost ;  and  now,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment before  starting,  Kancy,  the  daiiy-maid,  was  closing  the 
shutters  of  the  houBe-pIace,  although  the  window,  lying  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  Alick  and  the  dogs,  might 
have  been  supposed  the  least  likely  to  be  eelocted  for  a  burgla- 
rious  attempt. 

The  covered  cart,  without  springs,  was  standing  ready  to 
carry  the  whole  family  except  the  men-servants :  Mr.  Poyser 
and  the  grandfather  sat  on  the  seat  in  front,  and  within  there 
was  room  for  all  the  women  and  children ;  the  fuller  the  cart 
the  better,  because  then  the  jolting  would  not  hurt  so  much, 
and  Nancy's  broad  person  and  thick  arma  were  an  excellent 
cushion  to  be  pitched  on.  But  Mr.  Poyser  drove  at  no  more 
than  a  walking  pace,  that  there  might  be  as  little  risk  of  jolting 
as  possible  on  this  warm  day ;  and  there  was  time  to  exchange 
greetings  and  remarks  with  the  foot-passengers  who  were  going 
the  same  way,  specking  the  paths  between  the  green  meadows 
and  the  golden  cornfields  with  bits  of  movable  bright  oolor  — 
a  scarlet  waistcoat  to  match  the  poppies  that  nodded  a  little 
too  thickly  among  the  com,  or  a  dark-blue  neckerchief  with 
ends  flaunting  across  a  bran-new  white  smock-frock.  All  Brcs- 
ton  and  all  Hayslopo  were  to  be  at  the  Chase,  and  make  merry 
there  in  honor  of  "th'  heir ; "  and  the  old  men  and  women,  who 
had  never  been  so  far  down  this  side  of  the  hill  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  were  being  brought  from  Broxton  and  Hayslopo 
in  one  of  the  farmer's  wagons,  at  Mr.  Irwine's  sn^estioo. 
The  church-bells  had  struck  up  ugain  now  —  a  last  tune,  before 
the  ringers  came  down  the  hill  to  have  their  share  in  the  festi- 
val i  and  before  the  bells  had  finished,  other  music  was  heard 
approaclung,  so  tnat  even  Old  Btown^  the  sober  horse  that  was 
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drawing  Mr.  Foyser*!)  cart,  began  to  prick  up  his  ean.  It  was 
the  band  of  the  Benetit  Club,  which  had  mustered  in  all  its 
gloiy  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  bright-blue  scBxts  and  blue  favors,  and 
carrying  its  banner  with  the  motto,  "Let  brotherly  love  coit 
tinue,"  encircling  a  picture  of  a  stone-pit. 

The  carts,  of  course,  were  not  to  enter  the  GKase.  Every 
one  must  get  down  at  the  lodges,  and  the  vehicles  must  be 
sent  back. 

"Why,  the  Chase  is  like  a  fair  a'ready,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
as  she  got  down  from  the  cart,  and  saw  the  groups  scattered 
under  the  great  oaks,  and  the  boys  running  about  in  the  hot 
sunshine  to  survey  the  tall  poles  surmounted  by  the  fluttering 
garments  that  were  to  be  the  prize  of  tbe  successful  climbers. 
"I  should  ha'  thought  there  wasna  so  many  people  i*  the  two 
parishes.  Mercy  on  us !  how  hot  it  is  out  o'  the  shade  1  Gome 
here,  Totty,  else  your  little  face  'u!l  be  burnt  to  a  scratchin'l 
They  might  ha'  cooked  the  dinners  i'  that  open  space  an'  saved 
the  fixes.     I  shall  go  to  Mrs.  Best's  room  an'  sit  down." 

"  Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  There  'a  th' 
wagin  coming  wi'  th'  old  folks  in 't;  it'll  be  such  a  eight  as 
wonna  come  o'er  i^ain,  to  see  'em  get  down  an'  walk  along 
all  together.  Tou  remember  some  on  'em  i'  their  prime,  eh, 
father  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  old  Martin,  walkiii^  slowly  under  the  shade 
of  the  lodge  porch,  from  which  he  could  see  the  a^ed  party 
descend.  "I  remember  Jacob  Taft  walking  fifty  mile  after 
the  Scotch  raybels,  when  they  turned  back  from  Stoniton," 

He  felt  himself  quite  a  youngster,  with  a  long  life  before 
him,  as  he  saw  the  Hayslope  patriarch,  old  Feyther  Taft, 
descend  from  the  wagon  and  walk  towards  him,  in  his  brown 
nightcap,  and  leaning  on  his  two  sticks. 

"Well,  Mester  Taft,"  shouted  old  Martin,  at  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  voice,  —  for  though  he  knew  the  old  man  was 
stone  deaf,  he  could  not  omit  the  propriety  of  a  greeting,  — 
"you  're  hearty  yet  You  can  enjoy  yoursen  to-day,  for  all 
you're  ninety  an'  better." 

"  Your  sarvant,  mestera,  your  sarvant,"  said  Feyther  Taft 
in  a  treble  ton^  perceiving  that  he  was  in  company. 
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The  aged  group,  under  care  of  boob  or  daughters,  themselves 
worn  and  giaj,  passed  on  along  the  least-winding  oarrif^^ 
road  towards  the  honse,  where  a  special  table  was  prepared  for 
them ;  while  the  Poyser  party  wisely  struck  across  the  grass 
under  the  shade  of  the  great  trees,  but  not  out  of  view  of  the 
house-front,  with  its  sloping  lawn  and  flower-beds,  or  of  tha 
pretty  striped  marquee  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  standing  at 
right  angles  with  two  larger  marquees  on  each  side  of  the 
open  green  space  where  the  games  were  to  be  played.  The 
house  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  plain  square  mansion  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  but  for  the  remnant  of  an  old  abbey  to 
which  it  was  united  at  one  end,  in  much  the  same  way  as  one 
may  sometimes  see  a  new  farmhouse  rising  high  and  prim  at 
the  end  of  older  and  lower  farm-offices.  The  fine  old  remnant 
stood  a  little  backward  and  under  the  shadow  of  tall  beeches, 
but  the  sun  was  now  on  the  taller  and  more  advanced  fronts 
the  blinds  were  all  down,  and  the  house  seemed  asleep  in  the 
hot  mid-day :  it  made  Hetty  quite  sad  to  look  at  it :  Arthur 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  back  rooms,  with  the  grand  com- 
pany,  where  he  could  not  possibly  know  that  she  was  eome, 
and  she  should  not  see  him  for  a  long,  long  while  — not  till 
after  dinner,  when  they  said  he  was  to  come  up  and  make  a 


But  Hetty  was  wrong  in  part  of  her  conjecture.  No  grand 
company  was  come  except  the  Irwines,  for  whom  the  carriage 
had  been  sent  early,  and  Arthur  was  at  that  moment  not  in  a 
back  room,  but  walking  with  the  Eector  into  the  broad  stone 
cloisters  of  the  old  abbey,  where  the  long  tables  were  laid  for 
all  the  cottage  tenants  and  the  farm-servants.  A  very  hand- 
some yofing  Briton  he  looked  to-day,  in  high  spirits  and  a 
bright-blue  frock-coat,  the  highest  mode  —  his  arm  no  longer 
in  a  sling.  @o  open-looking  and  candid,  tooi  but  candid  p«opte 
have  their  secrets,  and  secrets  leave  no  lines  in  young  faces. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  as  they  entered  the  cool  cloisters, 
"I  think  the  cotta^rs  have  the  best  of  it:  these  cloisters 
make  a  delightful  dining-room  on  a  hot  day.  That  was  capi- 
tal advice  of  yours,  Irwine,  about  the  dinners  —  to  let  them 
be  as  orderly  and  comfortable  as  possible,  and  only  for  the 
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tenants :  ^peci^ly  as  I  had  only  a  limited  sum  after  all ;  ton 
though  my  grandfather  talked  of  a  carte  blanche,  he  eouldn't 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  me,  when  it  came  to  the  point." 

"  Never  mind,  you  '11  give  more  pleasure  in  this  ijoiet  wajr," 
said  Mi.  Iiwine.  "  In  this  sort  of  thing  people  are  constantly 
confounding  liberality  with  riot  and  disorder.  It  sounds  very 
grand  to  say  that  90  many  sheep  and  oxen  were  roasted  whole, 
and  everybody  ate  who  liked  to  come ;  but  in  the  end  it  gen- 
erally happens  that  no  one  has  had  an  enjoyable  meah  If  the 
people  get  a  good  dinner  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  ale  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  they  '11  be  able  to  enjoy  the  games  as 
the  day  cools.  Yon  can't  hinder  some  of  them  from  getting 
too  much  towards  evening,  but  drunkenness  and  darkness  go 
better  together  than  drunkenness  and  daylight." 

"  Well,  I  hope  there  won't  be  much  of  it.  I  've  kept  the 
Treddleston  people  away,  by  having  a  feast  for  them  in  the 
town ;  and  I  've  gob  Gasson  and  Adam  Bede,  and  some  other 
good  fellows,  to  look  to  the  giving  out  of  ale  in  the  booths,  and 
to  take  care  things  don't  go  too  far.  Come,  let  us  go  up  above 
now,  and  see  the  dinner-tables  for  the  large  tenants." 

They  went  up  the  stone  staircase  leading  simply  to  the  long 
gallery  above  the  cloisters,  a  gallery  where  all  the  dusty  worth- 
less old  pictures  had  been  banished  for  the  last  three  genera- 
tions —  mouldy  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies, 
General  Monk  with  hia  eye  knocked  out,  Daniel  very  much  in 
the  dark  among  the  lions,  and  Julius  Cfcsar  on  horseback, 
with  a  high  nose  and  laurel  crown,  holding  his  Commentaries 
in  his  hand. 

"What  a  capital  thing  it  is  that  they  saved  this  piece  of  the 
old  abbey  ! "  said  Arthur.  "  If  I  'm  ever  master  here,  I  shall 
do  up  the  gallery  in  first-rate  style ;  we  've  got  no  room  in  the 
house  a  third  as  large  as  this.  That  second  table  is  for  the 
farmers'  wives  and  children :  Mrs.  Best  said  it  would  be  more 
comfortable  for  the  mothers  and  children  to  be  by  themselves. 
I  was  determined  to  have  the  children,  and  make  a  regular 
£[unily  thing  of  it.  I  shall  be  'the  old  squire '  to  those  little 
lads  and  lasses  some  day,  and  they  '11  tell  their  children  what 
a  mnch  finer  young  fellow  I  was  than  my  own  son.    There  '■ 
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a  table  for  the  women  and  cMldxen  below  as  well.  Bat  yoa 
will  see  them  all  —  you  wiU  come  up  with  me  after  dinner,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  Yea,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Irwine.  "  I  would  n't  misB  yonr 
maiden  speech  to  the  tenantry." 

"  And  there  will  be  Bomething  else  you  'U  like  to  hear,"  said 
Arthur.  "Let  us  go  into  the  library  and  ITl  tell  you  all 
about  it  while  my  grandfather  is  in  the  drawing-room  with  the 
ladies.  Something  that  will  surprise  you,"  he  continued,  as 
they  eat  down.     "My  grandfather  has  come  round  after  all." 

"  What,  about  Adam  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  should  have  ridden  over  to  tell  ytni  about  it,  only 
I  was  80  busy.  You  know  I  told  you  I  had  quite  given  up  ar- 
guing the  matter  with  him  —  I  thought  it  was  hopeless;  but 
yesterday  morning  he  asked  me  to  come  in  here  to  him  before 
I  went  out,  and  astonished  me  by  saying  that  he  had  decided 
on  all  the  new  arrangements  he  should  make  in  consequence 
of  old  Satchell  being  obliged  to  lay  by  work,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  employ  A^m  in  superintending  the  woods  at  a  sal- 
ary of  a  guinea  a- week,  and  the  use  of  a  pony  to  be  kept  here. 
I  believe  the  secret  of  it  is,  he  saw  from  the  first  it  would  be  a 
profitable  plan,  but  he  had  some  particular  dislike  of  Adam  to 
get  over  — and  besides,  the  fact  that  I  propose  a  thing  is  gen- 
erally a  reason  with  him  for  rejecting  it.  There 's  the  most 
curious  contradiction  in  my  grandfather :  I  know  he  means  to 
leave  me  all  the  money  he  has  saved,  and  he  is  likely  eoough 
to  have  out  off  poor  Aunt  Lydia,  who  has  been  a  slave  to  him 
all  her  life,  with  only  five  hundred  a-year,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ii^  me  all  Uie  more ;  and  yet  I  sometimes  think  he  positively 
hates  me  because  I  'm  hia  heir.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  break 
my  neck,  he  would  feel  it  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befall  him,  and  yet  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  him  to  make  my  life 
a  series  of  petty  annoyances." 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  it  is  not  only  woman's  lore  that  is  isrifuarot 
IpuK,  as  old  ^schylns  calls  it.  There's  plenty  of  'unloving 
love '  in  the  world  of  a  masculine  kind.  But  tell  me  about 
Adam.  Has  he  accepted  the  post  7  I  don't  see  that  it  can 
be  much  more  profitable  than  his  present  work,  thoi^i,  to 
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be  sure,  It  will  leave  him  a  good  deal  of  time  on  hla  on 
Jiands." 

"  Well,  I  felt  some  doubt  about  it  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and 
he  seemed  to  hesitate  at  first  His  objection  was,  that  he 
thought  he  should  not  be  able  to  satisfy  my  grandfather.  But 
I  begged  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  me  not  to  let  any  reason 
prevent  him  from  accepting  the  place,  if  he  really  liked  the 
employment,  and  would  not  be  giving  up  anything  that  wai 
more  profitable  to  him.  And  he  assured  me  he  shoold  like  <t 
of  all  things ;  —  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward  for  him  in 
business,  and  it  would  enable  him  to  do  what  he  had  long 
wished  to  do — to  give  up  working  for  Bnrge.  He  says  he 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  superintend  a  little  business  of  his 
own,  which  he  and  Seth  wiU  carry  on,  and  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  enlarge  by  degrees.  So  he  has  agreed  at  last,  and  I  have 
arranged  that  he  shall  dine  with  the  large  tenants  to-day ;  and 
I  mean  to  announce  the  appointment  to  them,  and  ask  them  to 
drink  Adam's  health.  It 's  a  little  drama  Z  've  got  up  in  honor 
of  my  friend  Adam.  He 's  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  like  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  letting  people  know  that  I  think  so." 

"A  drama  in  which  friend  Arthur  piques  himself  on  havii^ 
a  pretty  part  to  play,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  smiling.  But  when 
he  saw  Arthur  color,  he  went  on  relentingly,  "  My  part,  yoo 
know,  is  always  that  of  the  old  Fogy  who  sees  nothing  to  ad- 
mire in  the  young  folks.  I  don't  like  to  admit  that  I  'm  proud 
of  my  pupil  when  he  does  graceful  things.  But  I  must  play  the 
amiable  old  gentleman  for  once,  and  second  your  toast  in  honor 
of  Adam.  Has  your  grandfather  yielded  on  the  other  point 
too,  and  f^reed  to  have  a  respectable  man  as  steward  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Arthur,  rising  from  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
impatience,  and  walking  along  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  "He's  got  some  project  or  other  about  letting  the 
Chase  Farm,  and  bargaining  for  a  supply  of  milk  and  butter 
for  the  house.  But  I  ask  no  questions  about  it — it  makes  me 
too  angry,  I  believe  he  means  to  do  all  the  business  himself 
and  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  steward.  It's  amaring 
what  energy  he  has,  though." 

"Well,  well  go  to  the  ladies  now,"  sud  Mr,  Irwine,  risina 
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too.    "  I  want  to  tell  my  mothei  what  a  splendid  throne  you  'va 
prepared  for  liet  under  the  marquee." 

■'  Yea,  and  we  must  be  going  to  luncheon  too,"  said  Arthur. 
"  It  must  l)e  two  o'clock,  for  tJiere  is  the  gong  hegiiuuiig  to 
aoond  for  the  tenants*  dinners." 


CHAPTER  yyiii, 

DINNEB-TmE, 

Whkh  Adam  heard  that  he  was  to  dine  upstairs  with  the 
large  tenants,  he  felt  rather  uucotnf ortable  at  the  idea  of  being 
exalted  in  this  way  above  his  mother  and  Seth,  who  were  to 
dine  in  the  cloisters  below.  But  Mr.  Mills,  the  butler,  as- 
sured him  that  Captun  Donnithome  had  given  particular 
orders  about  it,  and  would  be  very  angry  if  Adam  was  not 
there. 

Adam  nodded,  and  went  up  to  Seth,  who  was  standing  a 
few  yards  oS,  "Seth,  lad,"  he  said,  "the  Captain  has  sent  to 
say  I  'm  to  dine  up-stairs  —  he  wishes  it  particular,  Ti/tr.  Mills 
says,  so  I  suppose  it  'ud  be  behaving  ill  for  me  not  to  go. 
But  I  don't  like  sitting  up  above  thee  and  mother,  as  if  I  was 
better  than  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  Thee't  not  take  it  un- 
kind, I  hope  ? " 

"Nay,  nay,  lad,"  s^d  Seth,  "thy  honor's  oar  honor;  and 
if  thee  get'st  respect,  thee  'st  won  it  by  thy  own  deserts.  The 
TuHher  I  see  thee  above  me,  the  better,  so  long  as  thee  feel  'st 
like  a  brother  to  me.  It's  because  o*  thy  being  appointed 
over  the  woods,  and  it's  nothing  but  what's  right.  That's  a 
place  o'  trust,  and  thee 't  above  a  common  workman  now." 

"  Ay,"  said  Adam,  "  but  nobody  knows  a  word  about  it  yet 
I  have  n't  given  notice  to  Mr.  Burge  about  leaving  him,  and  I 
don't  like  to  tell  anybody  else  about  it  before  he  knows,  for 
bell  be  a  good  bit  hurt,  I  doubt.  People  'ull  be  wondering 
to  see  me  there,  and  they  'U  like  enough  be  guessing  the 
teaaoDf  and  asking  questions,  for  there  'a  been  so  much  talk 
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up  and  down  about  my  having  the  place,  thU  last  thxM 
weeks." 

"Well,  thee  canst  say  thee  wast  ordered  to  come  withoat 
being  told  the  reason.  That 's  the  truth.  And  mother  'ull  ba 
fine  and  Joyful  about  it.     Let 's  go  and  tell  her." 

Adam  was  not  the  only  guest  invited  to  come  np-sturs  on 
other  groands  than  the  amount  he  contributed  to  the  rent-roU. 
There  were  other  people  in  the  two  parishes  who  derived 
dignify  from  their  functions  rather  than  from  their  pocket, 
and  of  these  Bartle  Massey  was  one.  His  lame  walk  was 
rather  slower  than  usual  on  this  warm  day,  so  Adam  lingered 
behind  when  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  that  he  might  walk  up 
with  his  old  friend ;  for  he  was  a  little  too  shy  to  join  the 
Poyaer  party  on  this  public  occasion.  Opportunities  of  get- 
ting to  Hetty's  side  would  be  sure  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  Adam  contented  himself  with  that,  for  he  dis 
liked  any  risk  of  being  "  joked  "  about  Hetty ,  the  big,  out- 
spoken, fearless  man  waa  very  shy  and  diffident  as  to  his 
love-making. 

"  Well,  Mester  Massey,"  said  Adam,  as  Bartle  came  np, 
"  I  'm  going  to  dine  up-ataira  with  you  to^ay :  the  Captain  'g 
Stmt  me  orders." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Bartle,  pausing,  with  one  hand  on  his  back. 
"  Then  there  'a  something  in  the  wind  —  there 's  something 
in  the  wind.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  what  the  old 
Squire  means  to  do  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Adam  ;  "111  tell  you  what  I  know,  be- 
cause I  believe  yon  can  keep  a  still  tongue  in  year  head  if  you 
like,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  let  drop  a  word  till  it's  common 
talk,  for  I  've  particular  reasons  gainst  Its  being  known." 

"  Trust  to  me,  my  boy,  trust  to  me.  I  Ve  got  no  wife  to 
worm  it  out  of  me  and  then  run  out  and  cackle  it  in  everybody's 
hearing.  If  you  trust  a  man,  let  him  be  a  bachelor  —  let  him 
be  a  bachelor." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  so  far  settled  yesterday,  that  I  'm  to 
take  the  manf^ement  o'  the  woods.  The  Captain  sent  for  me 
1^  offer  it  me,  when  I  was  seeing  to  the  poles  and  thii^  here, 
and  I've  agreed  tot.    Bat  if  anybody  asks  any  questions 
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aiMtaira,  jost  you  take  no  notice,  and  torn  the  talk  to  some, 
thing  else,  and  I'll  be  obliged  to  you.  Xow,  let  us  go  on,  for 
we  're  pret^  nigb  the  last,  I  think." 

"I  know  what  to  do,  never  fear,"  said  Bartle,  moving  on. 
"  The  news  will  be  good  sauce  to  my  dinner.  Ay,  ay,  my  boy, 
you  '11  get  on.  I  '11  back  you  for  an  eye  at  measurii^,  and  a 
head-piece  for  figures,  against  any  man  in  this  county ;  and 
you  've  had  good  teaching  —  you  've  had  good  teaching." 

When  they  got  up-stairs,  the  question  which  Arthur  had 
left  unsettled,  as  to  who  was  to  be  president,  and  who  vice, 
was  Btill  under  discussion,  so  that  Adam's  entrance  passed 
without  remark. 

"  It  stands  to  sense,"  Mr.  Casson  was  saying,  "  as  old  Mr. 
Poyser,  as  is  th'  oldest  man  i'  the  room,  should  sit  at  top  o' 
the  table.  I  was  n't  butler  fifteen  year  without  learning  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  about  dinner." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  old  Martin,  "I'n  gi'en  up  to  my  son; 
I  'm  no  tenant  now :  let  my  son  take  my  place.  Th'  ould  foulks 
ha'  had  their  turn :  they  mnn  make  way  for  the  young  uns." 

"I  should  ha'  thought  the  biggest  tenant  had  the  beat 
light,  more  nor  th'  oldest,"  said  Luke  Britton,  who  was  not 
fond  of  the  critical  Mr.  Poyser ;  "  there 's  Mester  Holdsworth 
has  more  land  nor  anybody  else  on  th'  estate," 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "suppose  we  say  the  man  wi'  the 
foulest  land  shall  sit  at  top;  then  whoever  gets  th'  honor, 
there  11  be  no  envying  on  him." 

"  Eh,  here  'a  Mester  Maasey,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  who,  being  a 
neutral  in  the  dispute,  had  no  interest  but  in  conciliation ; 
"  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what 's  right. 
Who 's  to  sit  at  top  o*  the  table,  Mr.  Massey  ?  " 

"Why,  the  broadest  man,"  said  Bartle;  "and  then  he  won't 
take  up  other  folks'  room ;  and  the  next  broadest  must  sit  at 
bottom." 

This  happy  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  produced  much 
laughter  —  a  smaller  joke  would  have  sufficed  for  that.  Mr. 
Caason,  however,  did  not  feel  it  compatible  with  his  dignity 
and  superior  knowledge  to  join  in  the  laugh,  until  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  fixed  on  as  the  second  broadest  man.    Martia 
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Poyser  tbe  yoijtger,  as  the  broadest,  vas  to  be  president,  and 
Mr.  Casson,  as  next  broadest,  was  to  be  vice. 

Owing  to  this  arrangement  Adam,  tieing,  of  course,  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  table,  fell  under  the  immediate  obserration  of 
Mr.  Casson,  who,  too  much  occupied  with  the  question  oi  pre- 
cedence, had  not  hitherto  noticed  his  entrance.  Mr.  Casson^ 
we  have  seen,  considered  Adam  "  rather  lifted  up  and  peppery- 
like  : "  he  thought  the  gentry  made  more  fuss  about  this  young 
carpeuter  than  was  necessary ;  they  made  no  fuss  about  Mr. 
Casson,  although  he  had  been  an  excellent  butler  for  fifteen 
years. 

"Well,  Mr,  Bede,  you're  one  o'  them  as  mounts  hup'auls 
apace,"  he  said,  when  Adam  sat  down.  "You're  nirer  dined 
here  before,  as  I  remember." 

"No,  Mr.  Casson,"  said  Adam,  in  his  strong  voice,  that  ooold 
be  heard  along  the  table ;  "I  've  never  dined  here  before,  but 
I  come  by  Captain  Donnithorne's  wish,  and  I  hope  it  'b  not 
dis^reeable  to  anybody  here." 

"Kay,  nay,"  ssid  several  voices  at  once,  "we're  glad  ye 're 
come.    Who 's  got  anything  to  say  again'  it  ?" 

"  And  ye  '11  sing  ns  '  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,*  after 
dinner,  wonna  ye  7  "  said  Mr.  Chowne.  "  That 's  a  song  I  'm 
uncommon  fond  on." 

"Teehl"  said  Mr.  Craig;  "  it 's  not  to  be  named  by  side  o*  the 
Scotch  tones.  I  've  never  cared  about  singing  myself ;  I  Ve 
had  something  better  to  do.  ,  A  man  that 's  got  the  names  and 
the  natur  o'  plants  in 's  head  iana  likely  to  keep  a  hollow  place- 
t'  hold  tunes  in.  But  a  second  cousin  o'  mine,  a  drovier,  was  a 
rare  hand  at  remembering  the  Scotch  tunes.  He'd  got  noth- 
ing else  to  think  on." 

"  The  Scotch  tunes  1 "  said  Bartle  Massey,  contemptuoasly } 
"  I  've  beard  enough  o'  the  Scotch  tunes  to  last  me  while  I 
live.  They  're  fit  for  nothing  but  to  frighten  the  birds  with — 
that's  to  say,  the  English  birds,  for  the  Scotch  birds  may  sing 
Scotch  for  what  I  know.  Give  the  lads  a  bagpipes  instead  of 
a  rattle,  and  1 11  answer  for  it  the  corn  '11  be  safe." 

"  Yes,  there 's  folks  as  find  a  pleasure  in  ondervaUjing  vliat 
they  know  but  little  about,"  said  Mr.  Craig. 
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"Why,  the  Scotch  tunes  are  just  like  a  scolding,  na^ng 
woman,"  Bartle  went  on,  without  deigning  to  notice  Mr.  Craig's 
remark.  "  They  go  on  with  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  and  never  come  to  a  reasonable  end.  Anybody  'ud 
think  the  Scotch  tunes  bad  always  been  asking  a  question  of 
somebody  aa  deaf  as  old  Taft,  and  had  never  got  an  answer 
yet." 

Adam  minded  the  less  about  sitting  by  Mr.  Casson,  because 
this  position  enabled  him  to  see  Hetty,  who  was  not  far  ofF 
him  at  the  next  table.  Hetty,  however,  had  not  even  noticed 
his  presence  yet,  for  she  was  giving  angry  attention  to  Totty, 
who  insisted  on  drawing  up  her  feet  on  to  the  bench  in  antique 
fashion,  and  thereby  threatened  to  make  dusty  marks  on 
Hetty's  pink-and-white  frock.  No  sooner  were  the  little  fat 
legs  pushed  down  than  up  they  came  again,  for  Totty's  eyes 
were  too  busy  in  staring  at  the  large  dishes  to  see  where  the 
plum-pudding  was,  for  her  to  retain  any  consciousness  of  her 
legs.  Hetty  got  quite  out  of  patience,  and  at  last,  with  a 
frown  and  pou^  and  gathering  tears,  she  said  — 

"Oh  dear,  aunt,  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  Totty;  she  keeps 
putting  her  legs  up  so,  and  messing  my  frock." 

"  What  'a  the  matter  wi'  the  child  ?  She  can  niver  please 
you,"  said  the  mother.  "  Let  her  come  by  the  side  o'  me, 
then  :  J  can  put  up  wi'  her." 

Adam  was  looking  at  Hetty,  and  saw  tlie  frown,  and  pout, 
and  the  dark  eyes  seeming  to  grow  larger  with  pettish  half- 
gathered  tears.  Quiet  Mary  Burge,  who  sat  near  enough  to 
see  that  Hetty  was  cross,  and  that  Adam's  eyes  were  lixed  on 
her,  thought  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  Adam  must  be  refiecting 
on  the  small  value  of  beauty  in  a  woman  whose  temper  waa 
bad.  Mary  was  a  good  girl,  not  given  to  indulge  in  evO  feel* 
ings,  but  she  said  to  herself,  that,  since  Hetty  had  a  bad  tem- 
per, it  was  better  Adam  should  know  it.  And  it  was  quite 
true,  that  if  Hetty  had  been  plain  she  would  have  looked  very 
ugly  and  unamiable  at  that  moment,  and  no  one's  moral  judg- 
ment upon  her  would  have  been  in  the  least  beguiled.  But 
really  there  was  something  quite  charming  in  her  pettishness : 
it  looked  so  much  more  like  innocent  distress  than  ill-humor  t 
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and  the  EeTere  Adam  felt  no  movement  of  disapprobatiott ;  he 
only  felt  ei  sort  of  amused  pity,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  kitten 
setting  up  its  back,  or  a  little  bird  with  its  feathers  rufBed. 
He  could  not  gather  what  was  vexing  hei,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  him  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  she  was  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  if  he  could  have  his  way,  nothii^j 
should  ever  vex  het  any  more.  And  presently,  when  Totty 
was  gone,  she  caught  his  eye,  and  her  face  broke  into  one  of 
its  brightest  smiles,  as  she  nodded  to  him.  It  was  a  bit  of 
flirtation :  she  knew  Mary  Surge  was  looking  at  them.  Bnt 
the  amile  was  like  wine  to  Adam. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

THB  HEAXTH-DBIITKIKO. 

Wheh  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  first  draughts  from  the 
great  cask  of  birthday  ale  were  brought  up,  room  was  made 
for  the  broad  Mr.  Poyser  at  the  side  of  the  table,  and  two 
chairs  were  placed  at  the  head.  It  had  been  settled  very 
definitely  what  Mr.  Poyser  was  to  do  when  the  young  Squire 
should  appear,  and  for  the  last  five  minutes  he  bad  been  in  a 
state  of  abstraction,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  picture 
opposite,  and  his  hands  busy  with  the  loose  cash  and  other 
articles  in  his  breeches-pockets. 

When  the  young  Squire  entered,  with  Mr.  Irwine  by  his 
side,  every  one  stood  up,  and  this  moment  of  homage  wan  very 
agreeable  to  Arthur,  He  liked  to  feel  bis  own  importance, 
and  besides  that,  he  cared  a  great  deal  for  the  goodwill  of 
these  people :  he  was  fond  of  thinking  that  they  had  a  hearty, 
special  regard  for  him.  The  pleasure  he  felt  was  in  his  faca 
as  he  said  — 

"  My  grandfather  and  I  hope  all  our  friends  here  have  en- 
joyed  their  dinner,  and  find  my  birthday  ale  good.  Mr.  Irwine 
and  I  are  come  to  taste  it  with  you,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  aJl 
like  anything  the  better  that  the  Bector  shares  with  us." 
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All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Mr.  Poyser,  who,  with  hia 
hands  still  busy  in  his  pockets,  began  with  the  deliberateness 
of  a  slow-striking  clock.  "Captain,  my  neighbors  have  pat  it 
upo'  me  to  Bpeak  for  'em  to-day,  for  where  folks  think  pretty 
mach  alike,  one  spokesman  'b  as  good  as  a  score.  And  though 
we  've  mayhappen  got  contrairy  ways  o'  thinking  about  a  many 
things — one  man  lays  down  his  land  one  way,  an'  another 
anotiier  —  an'  I  'II  not  take  it  upon  me  to  speak  to  no  man's 
farming,  but  my  own  —  this  I  '11  say,  as  we  'le  all  o'  one  mind 
abont  our  young  Sqnire.  We  've  pretty  nigh  all  on  ns  known 
you  when  yo«  war  a  little  nn,  an'  we've  niver  known  anything 
on  yon  but  what  was  good  an'  honorable.  You  speak  fair  an' 
y'  act  fair,  an'  we  're  joyfol  when  we  look  forrard  to  your  being 
our  landlord,  for  we  b'lieve  you  mean  to  do  right  by  ererybody, 
an'  'nil  make  no  man's  bread  bitter  to  him  if  you  can  help  it. 
That 's  what  I  mean,  an'  that 's  what  we  all  mean ;  and  when 
a  man  'a  said  what  he  means,  he  'd  better  stop,  for  th'  ale  'nil 
be  none  the  better  for  etannin'.  An'  I  'II  not  say  how  we  like 
th'  ale  yet,  for  we  couldna  well  taste  it  till  we  'd  drunk  your 
health  in  it;  but  the  dinner  was  good,  an'  if  there  'a  anybody 
hasna  enjoyed  it,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  his  own  inside.  An' 
as  for  the  Rector's  company,  it  'b  well  known  as  that 's  wel- 
come t'  all  the  parish  wherever  he  may  be ;  an'  I  hope,  an' 
we  all  hope,  as  he  11  live  to  see  ns  old  folks,  an'  our  children 
grown  to  men  an'  women,  an'  your  honor  a  family  man.  I  've 
no  more  to  say  as  concerns  the  present  time,  an'  so  we  '11  drink 
our  yonng  Squire's  health  —  three  times  three." 
I  Hereupon  a  glorious  shouting,  a  rapping,  a  jingling,  a  elatter- 
'ing,  and  a  shouting,  with  plentiful  da  capo,  pleasanter  than  a 
strain  of  sublimest  music  in  the  ears  that  receive  such  a  tribute 
for  the  first  time.  Arthur  had  felt  a  twinge  of  conscienoe 
during  Mr.  Peyser's  speech,  but  it  was  too  feeble  to  nullify  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  being  praised.  Did  he  aot  deserve  what 
was  said  of  him  on  the  whole  ?  If  there  was  something  in  his 
conduct  that  Foyser  would  n't  have  liked  if  he  had  known  it, 
vhy,  no  man's  conduct  will  bear  too  close  an  inspection ;  and  > 
Poyser  was  not  likely  to  know  it ;  and,  after  all,  what  had  he 
d'^ne  7    Ooiw  a  little  too  far^  perhaps,  in  flirtation,  but  anotbet 
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man  in  biB  place  would  have  acted  much  worse ;  and  no  harm 
would  come  —  no  harm  should  come,  for  the  next  time  he  was 
alone  with  Hetty,  he  would  explain  to  hei  that  she  must  not 
think  seriously  of  him  or  of  what  had  passed.  It  was  neces- 
saxy  to  Arthur,  you  perceive,  to  be  satisfied  with  himself :  un- 
oomfortahle  thoughts  must  be  got  rid  of  by  good  intentions  for 
the  future,  which  can  be  formed  so  rapidly,  that  he  had  time 
to  be  uncomfortable  and  to  become  easy  again  before  Mr.  Poy- 
ser's  slow  speech  was  finiiihed,  and  when  it  was  time  for  him 
to  speak  he  was  quite  light-hearted. 

"I  thank  you  all,  my  good  friends  and  neighbors,"  Arthur 
said, "  for  the  good  opinion  of  me,  and  the  kind  feelings  towards 
me  which  Mr.  Foyser  has  been  expressing  on  your  behalf  and 
on  his  own,  and  it  will  always  be  my  heartiest  wish  to  deserve 
them.  In  the  course  of  things  we  may  expect  that,  if  I  live, 
I  shall  one  day  or  other  be  your  landlord ;  indeed  it  is  on  the 
ground  of  that  expectation  that  my  grandfather  has  wished 
me  to  celebrate  this  day  and  to  come  among  you  now ;  and  I 
look  forward  to  this  position,  not  merely  as  one  of  power  and 
pleasure  for  myself,  but  as  a  means  of  benefiting  my  neighbors. 
It  hardly  becomes  so  young  a  man  as  I  am,  to  talk  much  about 
farming  to  you,  who  are  most  of  you  so  much  older,  and  are 
men  of  experience ;  still,  I  have  interested  myself  a  good  deal 
in  such  matters,  and  learned  as  much  about  them  as  my  oppor- 
tunities have  sJlowed ;  and  when  the  course  of  events  shall 
place  the  estate  in  my  hands,  it  will  be  my  first  desire  to  afford 
my  tenants  all  the  encouragement  a  landlord  can  give  them,  in 
improving  their  land,  and  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  prac- 
tice of  husbandry.  It  will  be  my  wish  to  be  looked  on  by  all 
my  deserving  tenants  as  their  best  friend,  and  nothing  would 
make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  respect  every  man  on  the 
estate,  and  to  be  respected  by  him  in  return.  It  is  not  my 
place  at  present  to  enter  into  particulars ;  I  only  meet  your 
good  hopes  concerning  me  by  telling  you  that  my  own  hopes 
correspond  to  them — that  what  you  expect  from  me  I  desire 
to  fulfil ;  and  I  am  quite  of  Mr.  Foyser's  opinion,  that  when 
a  man  has  said  what  he  means,  he  had  better  stop.  But  the 
pleasore  I  feel  in  having  my  own  health  drunk  by  you  would 
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not  be  perfect  if  we  did  not  drink  the  health  of  my  grand- 
fotlier,  who  has  filled  the  place  of  both  parents  to  me.  I  will 
say  no  more,  until  you  hare  joined  me  in  drinking  his  healtii 
on  a  day  when  lie  has  wished  me  to  appear  among  you  as  the 
future  representative  of  his  name  and  family." 

Perhaps  there  was  no  one  present  except  Mr.  Irwine  wha 
thoroughly  understood  and  approved  Arthur's  graceful  mode 
of  proposing  his  grandfather's  health.  The  farmers  thought 
the  yonng  Squire  knew  well  enough  that  they  hated  the  old 
Squire,  and  Mrs.  Foyser  said,  "He  'd  better  not  ha'  stirred  a 
kettle  o*  sour  broth,"  The  bucolic  mind  does  not  readily 
apprehend  the  refinements  of  good  taste.  But  the  toast 
could  not  be  rejected,  and  when  it  had  been  drunk,  Arthur 
■aid  — 

"  I  thank  you,  both  for  my  grandfather  and  myself ;  and 
now  there  is  one  more  thing  I  wish  to  tell  you,  that  you  may 
share  my  pleasure  about  it,  as  I  hope  and  believe  you  will.  J 
think  there  can  be  no  man  here  who  has  not  a  respect,  and 
some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  a  very  high  regard,  for  my  friend 
Adam  Bede.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  this  neighbor- 
hood that  there  is  no  man  whose  word  can  be  more  depended 
on  than  his ;  that  whatever  he  undertakes  to  do,  he  does  well, 
and  is  as  careful  for  the  interests  of  those  who  employ  him  as 
for  his  own.  I  'm  proud  to  say  that  I  was  very  fond  of  Adam 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  have  never  lost  my  old  feeling 
for  him  —  I  think  that  shows  that  I  know  a  good  fellow  when 
I  find  him.  It  has  long  been  my  wish  that  he  should  have  the 
management  of  the  woods  on  the  estate,  which  happen  to  be 
very  valuable ;  not  only  because  I  think  so  highly  of  hia  char- 
acter, but  because  he  has  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which 
fit  him  for  the  place.  And  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
my  grandfather's  wish  too,  and  it  is  now  settled  that  Adam 
shall  manage  the  woods —  a  change  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
very  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  estate ;  and  I  hope  yon 
will  by-and-by  join  me  in  drinking  his  health,  and  in  wishing 
bim  all  the  prosperity  in  life  that  he  deserves.  But  there  is  a 
vtill  older  friend  of  mine  than  Adam  Bede  present,  and  I  need 
DOT  tell  you  that  it  is  Mr.  Irwine.     I  'm  sure  you  will  agtet 
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with  me  that  we  mnat  drink  no  others  person's  health  antil  we 
have  drunk  his.  I  know  joo  have  all  reason  to  love  him,  bat 
no  one  of  his  pariehioners  has  so  mach  reason  as  I.  Come, 
charge  yonr  glasses,  and  let  ns  drink  to  onr  excellent  Bector 
— three  times  three  1  ** 

This  toast  was  dmnk  with  all  the  enthnaiasm  that  was  want- 
ing to  the  last,  and  it  certainly  was  the  most  pictnresqae  mo- 
ment in  the  scene  when  Mr.  Irwine  got  ap  to  speak,  and  all 
the  faces  in  the  room  were  tamed  towards  him.  The  saperior 
refinement  of  his  face  was  mach  more  striking  than  that  of 
Arthurs  when  seen  ip  comparison  with  the  people  roand  them. 
Arthur's  was  a  much  commoner  British  face,  and  the  splendor 
of  his  new-fashioned  clothes  was  more  akin  to  the  yonng 
former's  taste  in  costame  than  Mr.  Irwine's  powder,  and  the 
well-brnshed  but  well-worn  black,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
chosen  suit  for  great  occasions ;  for  he  had  the  mjsterioDS 
secret  of  never  wearing  a  new-looking  coat. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time,  byagreat  man;,"  hesaid," that 
I  have  bad  to  thank  my  parishioners  for  giving  me  tokens  ot 
their  voodwill,  bat  neighborly  kindness  is  among  those  things 
that  are  the  more  preoions  the  older  they  get.  Indeed,  oar 
pleasant  meeting  to-day  is  a  proof  that  when  what  is  good 
comes  of  age  and  is  likely  to  live,  there  is  reason  for  rejoicing ; 
and  the  relations  between  ub  as  clergyman  and  parishioners  came 
of  age  two  years  ago,  for  it  is  three-and- twenty  years  since  I 
first  came  among  you,  and  I  see  some  tall  fine-looking  young 
men  here,  as  well  as  some  blooming  young  women,  that  were 
far  from  looking  as  pleasantly  at  me  when  I  christened  them, 
as  I  am  happy  to  see  them  looking  now.  Biit  I  'm  sure  you  - 
will  not  wonder  when  I  say,  that  among  all  those  young  men, 
the  one  in  whom  I  have  the  strongest  interest  is  my  friend 
Mr.  Arthur  Donnithome,  for  whom  you  have  just  expressed 
your  regard.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  bis  tutor  for  several 
years,  and  have  naturally  had  opportunities  of  knowing  him 
intimately  which  cannot  have  occurred  to  any  one  else  who  is 
present ;  and  I  have  some  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  assar- 
ing  you  that  I  share  your  high  hopes  concerning  him,  and 
year  confidence  in  his  possession  of  those  qualities  which  will 
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make  him  an  excellent  landlord  when  the  time  shall  come  foi 
him  to  take  that  important  position  among  you.  We  feel  alike 
on  most  matters  on  which  a  man  who  is  getting  towards  fifty 
can  feel  in  common  with  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  and 
he  has  just  been  expressing  a  feeling  which  I  share  very  heart- 
ily, and  I  would  not  willingly  omit  the  opportunity  of  saying 
so.  That  feeling  is  his  value  and  reepect  for  Adam  Bede. 
People  in  a  high  station  are  of  course  more  thought  of  and 
talked  about,  ^nd  have  their  virtues  more  praised,  than  those 
whose  lives  arc  passed  in  humble  every-day  work ;  but  every 
sensible  man  knows  how  necessary  that  humble  every-day  work 
is,  and  how  important  it  is  to  us  that  it  should  be  done  well. 
And  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithome  in  feel- 
ing that  when  a  man  whose  duty  lies  in  that  sort  of  work 
shows  a  character  which  would  make  him  an  example  in  any 
station,  bis  merit  should  be  acknowledged.  He  is  one  of  those 
to  whom  honor  is  due,  and  his  friends  should  delight  to  honor 
him.  I  know  Adam  Bede  well  —  I  know  what  he  is  as  a 
workman,  and  what  he  has  been  as  a  son  and  brother  —  and  I 
am  saying  the  simplest  truth  when  I  say  that  I  respect  bim 
as  much  as  1  respect  any  man  living.  But  I  am  not  speaking 
to  you  about  a  stranger;  some  of  you  are  his  intimate  friends, 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  one  here  who  does  not  know  enough 
of  him  to  join  heartily  in  drinking  his  health." 

As  Mr.  Irwine  paused,  Arthur  jumped  up,  and,  fiUii^  his 
glass,  said,  "A  bumper  to  Adam  Bede,  and  may  he  live  to  have 
sons  as  faithful  and  clever  a^  himself  I " 

N'o  hearer,  not  even  Bartle  Maasey,  was  so  delighted  with 
this  toast  as  Mr.  Poyser:  "tough  work"  as  his  first  speech 
had  been,  he  would  have  started  up  to  make  another  if  he  bad 
not  known  the  extreme  irregularity  of  such  a  course.  As  it 
was,  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  feeling  in  drinking  bis  ale  un- 
usually fast,  and  setting  down  his  glass  with  a  swing  of  his 
arm  and  a  determined  rap.  If  Jonathan  Bnrge  and  a  few 
others  felt  less  comfortable  on  the  occasion,  they  tried  their 
best  to  look  contented,  and  so  the  toast  was  drunk  with  a 
goodwill  apparently  unanimous. 

Adam  was  rather  paler  than  usual  when  he  got  up  to  tliaiik 
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his  friends.  He  was  a  good  deal  moved  by  this  public  tribute 
—  very  naturally,  for  be  was  in  the  presence  of  all  his  little 
world,  and  it  was  uniting  to  do  him  honor.  But  he  felt  do 
shyness  about  speaking,  not  being  troubled  with  small  vanity 
or  lack  of  words ;  he  looked  neither  awkward  nor  embarrassed, 
but  stood  in  his  usual  firm  upright  attitude,  with  his  head 
thrown  a  little  backward  and  his  hands  perfectly  still,  in  that 
rough  dignity  which  is  peculiar  to  intelligent,  honest,  well- 
built  workmen,  who  are  never  wondering  what  is  their  business 
in  the  world. 

"I  'm  quite  taken  by  surprise,"  he  said.  'I  didn't  expect 
anything  o*  this  sort,  for  it's  a  good  deal  more  than  my  wages. 
But  I  've  the  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you,  Captain,  and 
to  you,  Mr.  Irwine,  and  to  all  my  friends  here,  who  've  drunk 
my  health  and  wished  me  well  It  'od  be  nonsense  for  me  to 
be  saying,  I  don't  at  all  deserve  th'  opinion  you  have  of  me; 
that  'ud  be  poor  thanks  to  you,  to  say  that  you  've  known  me 
all  these  years,  and  yet  have  n't  sense  enough  to  find  out  a 
great  deal  o'  the  truth  about  me.  You  think,  if  I  undertake 
to  do  a  bit  o'  work,  I  '11  do  it  veil,  be  my  pay  big  or  little  — 
and  that  'a  true.  I  'd  be  ashamed  to  stand  liefore  you  here  if 
it  wasna  true.  But  it  seems  to  me,  tbat  's  a  man's  plain  duty, 
and  nothing  to  be  conceited  about,  and  it 's  pretty  clear  to  me 
as  I  've  never  done  more  than  my  duty ;  for  let  us  do  what  wa 
will,  it's  only  making  use  o'  the  sperrit  and  the  powers  that 
ha'  been  given  to  us.  And  so  this  kindness  o'  yours,  I  'm  sure, 
is  no  debt  you  owe  me,  but  a  free  gift,  and  as  such  I  accept  it 
and  am  thankful.  And  as  to  this  new  employment  I  've  taken 
in  hand,  I  'U  only  say  that  I  took  it  at  Captain  Donnithorne's 
desire,  and  that  I  'U  try  to  fulfil  his  expectations.  I  'd  wish 
for  no  better  lot  than  to  work  under  him,  and  to  know  that 
while  I  was  getting  my  own  bread  I  was  taking  care  of  his 
inf  rests.  For  I  believe  he 's  one  o'  those  gentlemen  as  wishes 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  to  leave  the  world  a  bit  better  than 
he  found  it,  which  it's  my  belief  every  man  may  do,  whether 
he 's  gentle  or  simple,  whether  he  sets  a  good  bit  o'  work  going 
and  finds  the  money,  or  whether  he  does  the  work  with  his 
own  hands.    There 's  no  occasion  for  me  to  say  any  more  about 
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what  I  feel  towards  him :  I  hope  to  show  it  thioogh  the  rest 
•*  my  life  in  my  actions." 

There  vera  various  opinions  about  Adam's  speech :  some  of 
the  women  whispered  that  he  did  n't  show  himself  thankful 
enough,  and  seemed  to  speak  as  proud  as  could  be;  but  most 
of  the  men  were  of  opinion  that  nobody  could  speak  more 
fitrsightfor'ard,  and  that  Adam  was  aa  fine  a  chap  as  need  to 
be.  While  such  obaeiTations  were  being  buzzed  about,  mingled 
with  wondeiings  as  to  what  the  old  Squiie  meant  to  do  for  a 
bailiff,  and  whether  he  was  going  to  hare  a  steward,  the  two 
gentlemen  had  risen,  and  were  walking  round  to  the  table 
where  the  wives  and  children  sat.  There  was  none  of  the 
strong  ale  here,  of  course,  but  wine  and  dessert  —  sparkling 
gooseberry  for  the  young  ones,  and  some  good  sherry  for  the 
mothers.  Mrs.  Poyser  was  at  the  head  of  this  table,  and  Tott^ 
was  now  seated  in  her  lap,  bending  her  small  nose  deep  down 
into  a  wine-glass  in  search  of  the  nuts  floating  there. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Poyaer  ?  "  said  Arthur.  "  Were  n't 
you  pleased  to  hear  your  husband  make  such  a  good  speech 
t(^day?" 

"Oh,  sir,  the  men  are  mostly  so  tongue-tied — you're  forced 
partly  to  guess  what  they  mean,  as  you  do  wi'  the  dumb 
oreaturs." 

"  What  I  yon  think  yon  oonld  have  made  it  better  for  him  ?" 
said  Mr.  Irwine,  laaghing. 

"Well,  sir,  when  I  want  to  say  anything,  I  can  mostly  find 
words  to  say  it  in,  thank  God.  Not  as  I  'm  a-finding  faut  wi' 
my  hosband,  for  if  he's  a  man  o'  few  words,  what  he  says 
he  '11  stand  to." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  never  saw  a  prettier  party  than  this,"  Arthur 
8^d,  looking  round  at  the  apple-cheeked  children.  "  My  aunt 
and  the  Miss  Irwines  will  come  up  and  see  you  presently. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  noise  of  the  toasts,  but  it  would  be 
ft  shame  for  them  not  to  see  you  at  table." 

He  walked  on,  speaking  to  the  mothers  and  pattit^  the 
children,  while  Mr.  Irwine  satisfied  himself  with  standing 
still,  and  nodding  at  a  distance,  that  no  one's  attention  might 
be  disturbed  from  the  young  Soiiire,  the  hero  of  the  day. 
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Arthur  did  not  Tentare  to  stop  near  Hetty,  bnt  merely  bowed 
to  her  as  he  passed  along  the  opposite  side.  The  foolish  child 
felt  her  heart  swelling  with  discontent;  for  what  woman  was 
ever  satisfied  with  apparent  neglect,  even  wlien  she  knows  it 
to  be  the  mask  of  love  ?  Hetty  thought  this  was  going  to  be 
the  most  miserable  day  she  had  had  for  a  long  while ;  a  mo- 
ment of  chill  daylight  and  reality  came  across  her  dream: 
Arthur,  who  had  seemed  so  near  to  her  only  a  few  hours  before, 
was  separated  from  her,  ae  the  hero  of  a  great  procession  ii 
separated  from  a  small  outsider  in  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  OAMKB. 

Thb  great  dance  was  not  to  begin  until  eight  o'clock ;  but 
for  any  lads  and  lasses  who  liked  to  dance  on  the  shady  grass 
before  then,  there  was  music  always  at  hand;  for  was  not  the 
band  of  the  Benefit  Club  capable  of  playing  exoellent  j^, 
reels,  and  hornpipes  ?  And,  besides  this,  there  was  a  grand 
band  hired  from  Bosseter,  who,  with  their  wonderful  wind- 
instruments  and  puSed-out  cheeks,  were  themselves  a  delight- 
ful show  to  the  small  boys  and  girls;  to  say  nothing  of 
Joshua  Bann's  fiddle,  which,  by  an  act  of  generous  fore- 
thonght,  he  bad  provided  himself  with,  in  case  any  one  should 
be  of  sufficiently  pure  taste  to  prefer  dancing  to  a  solo  on  that 
instrument- 
Meantime,  when  the  sun  had  moved  off  the  great  open  apace 
in  firont  of  the  house,  the  games  began.  There  were  of  course 
veU-soaped  poles  to  be  climbed  by  the  boys  and  youths,  races 
to  be  run  by  the  old  women,  races  to  be  run  in  sacks,  heavy 
weights  to  be  lifted  by  the  strong  men,  and  a  long  list  of  chal- 
lenges to  such  ambitious  attempts  as  that  of  walking  as  many 
yards  as  possible  on  one  leg  —  feats  in  which  it  was  generally 
remarked  that  Wiry  Ben,  being  "  the  liseom'st^  sprir^est 
fellow  1'  the  country,"  was  sore  to  be  preeminent.    To  eiovB 
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all,  there  was  to  be  a  donkey-race  —  that  sublimest  of  all 
races,  conducted  on  the  grand  socialistic  idea  of  everybody 
encouz^ing  eveiybody  else's  donkey,  and  the  soiriest  donkey 
vinning. 

And  soon  after  four  o'clock,  splendid  old  Mrs.  Iiwine,  in 
her  damask  satin  and  jewels  and  black  lace,  was  led  out  by 
Arthur,  followed  by  the  whole  family  party,  to  her  raised 
seat  under  the  Btrjped  marquee,  where  she  was  to  give  out  the 
prizes  to  the  victors.  Staid,  formal  Miss  Lydia  had  requested 
to  resign  that  queenly  office  to  the  royal  old  lady,  and  Arthur 
was  pleased  with  this  opportunity ,  of  gratifying  bis  god- 
mother's taste  for  stateliness.  Old  Mr.  Donnithome,  the  deli- 
cately clean,  finely  scented,  withered  old  man,  led  oat  Miss 
Irwine,  with  his  air  of  punctilious,  acid  politeness  ;  Mr. 
Oawaine  brought  Miss  Lydia,  looking  neutral  and  stiff  in  an 
elegant  peach-blossom  silkj  and  Mr.  Irwine  came  last  with 
his  pale  sister  Anne.  No  other  friend  of  the  family,  besides 
Mr.  Gaw^ne,  was  invited  to-day ;  there  was  to  be  a  grand 
dinner  for  the  neighboring  gentry  on  the  morrow,  bat  to-day 
all  the  forces  were  required  for  the  entertunment  of  the 
tenants. 

There  was  a  sunk  fence  in  front  of  the  marquee,  dividing 
the  lawn  from  the  park,  but  a  temporary  bridge  had  been 
made  for  tiie  passage  of  the  victors,  and  the  groups  of  people 
standing,  or  seated  here  and  there  on  benches,  stretched  on 
each  side  of  the  open  space  from  the  white  marquees  np  to 
the  sunk  fence. 

"  Upon  my  word  it 's  a  pretty  sight,"  said  the  old  lady,  in 
her  deep  voice,  when  she  was  seated,  and  looked  ronnd  on  the 
bright  scene  with  its  dark-green  background ;  "  and  it 's  the 
last  fete-day  I  'm  likely  to  see,  unless  yoa  make  haste  and  get 
married,  Arthur.  But  take  care  you  get  a  charming  bride, 
else  I  would  rather  die  without  seeing  her." 

"  Ton  're  ao  terribly  fastidious,  godmother,"  said  Arthnr, 
"I  'm  afraid  I  should  never  satisfy  you  with  my  choice." 

"Well,  I  won't  forgive  you  if  she 's  not  handsome.  I  can't 
be  pat  off  with  amiability,  which  is  always  the  excuse  people 
are  making  for  the  existence  of  plain  people.    And  she  mnat 
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not  be  silly ;  that  will  never  do,  because  you  '11  want  man^ngi 
ftnd  a  silly  womaa  can't  manage  you.  Who  is  that  tall  young 
man,  Dauphin,  with  the  mild  face?  There,  standing  without 
his  hat,  and  taking  such  care  of  that  tall  old  woman  by  the  side 
of  him  —  bis  mother,  of  course.    I  like  to  see  that." 

"  What,  don't  you  know  him,  mother  ?  "  said  Mr.  Irwioe.  _ 
"That  is  Seth  Bede,  Adam's  brother  —  a  Methodist,  but  a 
very  good  fellow.  Poor  Seth  has  looked  rather  down-hearted 
of  late ;  I  thought  it  was  because  of  his  father's  dying  in  that 
sad  way,  but  Joshua  Kann  tells  me  he  wanted  to  marry  that 
Bweet  little  Methodist  preacher  who  was  here  about  a  month 
f^,  and  I  suppose  she  refused  him," 

"  Ah,  I  remember  bearing  about  her :  but  there  are  no  end 
of  people  here  that  I  don't  know,  for  they  're  grown  up  and 
altered  bo  since  I  used  to  go  about." 

"  What  excellent  sight  you  have  I "  s^d  old  Mr.  Donni- 
thome,  who  waa  holding  a  double  glass  up  to  his  eyes,  "  to 
see  the  expression  of  that  young  man's  face  so  far  off.  His 
face  is  nothing  but  a  pale  blurred  spot  to  me.  But  I  fancy  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you  when  we  come  to  look  close.  I  can 
read  small  print  without  spectacles," 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  began  with  being  very  near-sighted, 
and  those  near-sighted  eyes  always  wear  the  best.  I  want 
very  strong  spectacles  to  read  with,  but  then  I  think  my  eyes 
get  better  and  better  for  things  at  a  distance.  I  suppose  if  I 
could  live  another  fifty  years,  I  should  be  blind  to  everything 
that  was  n't  out  of  other  people's  sight,  like  a  man  who  stands 
in  a  well,  and  sees  nothing  but  the  stars." 

"  See,"  said  Arthur,  "  the  old  women  are  ready  to  set  out  on 
their  race  now.    Which  do  you  bet  on,  Gawaine  ?" 

"The  long-iegged  one,  unless  they  're  going  to  have  several 
heats,  and  then  the  little  wiry  one  may  win." 

"There  are  the  Poysers,  mother,  not  far  off  on  the  right 
hand,"  said  Miss  Irwine.  "Mrs.  Boyser  is  looking  at  you. 
Do  take  notice  of  her." 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  the  old  lady,  giving  a  gracious 
bow  to  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  A  woman  who  sends  me  such  excellent 
cieam-cheese  is  not  to  be  neglected.     Bless  me  I  what  a  fat 
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child  that  ia  she  is  holding  on  her  knee  I  But  who  is  that 
pretty  girl  with  daxk  eyes  ?  " 

"That  is  Hetty  Sorrel,"  said  Miss  LydiaDonnithome,  "Mar- 
tin Poyser's  niece  —  a  very  likely  yonng  person,  and  well- 
looking  too.  My  maid  has  taaght  her  fine  needlework,  and 
she  has  mended  some  lace  of  mine  very  respectably  indeed  — 
very  respectably." 

"  Why,  she  has  lived  with  the  Poysers  six  or  seven  years, 
mother ;  you  must  have  seen  her,"  said  Miss  Irwine. 

"No,  I  've  never  seen  her,  child ;  at  least  not  as  she  is  now," 
said  Mrs.  Irwine,  oontinaing  to  look  at  Hetty.  "  Well-looking, 
indeed!  She's  a  perfect  beauty  I  I've  never  seen  anything 
BO  pretty  since  my  young  days.  What  a  pity  such  beauty  as 
that  should  be  thrown  away  among  the  farmers,  when  it's 
wanted  so  terribly  among  the  good  families  without  fortune  !■ 
I  dare  say,  now,  she  '11  marry  a  man  who  would  have  thought 
her  just  as  pretty  if  she  had  had  round  eyes  and  red  hair." 

Arthur  dared  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  Hetty  while  Mrs. 
Irwine  was  speaking  of  her.  He  feigned  not  to  hear,  and  to 
be  occupied  with  something  on  the  opposite  side.  But  he  saw 
her  plainly  enough  without  looking ;  saw  her  in  heightened 
beauty,  heoause  he  heard  her  beauty  praised  —  for  other  men's 
opinion,  you  know,  was  like  a  native  climate  to  Arthur's  feel- 
ings ;  it  was  the  air  on  which  they  thrived  the  best,  and  grew 
strong.  Yes!  she  wa»  enough  to  turn  any  man's  head:  any 
man  in  his  place  would  have  done  and  felt  the  same.  And  to 
give,  her  up  after  all,  as  he  was  determined  to  do,  would  be  an 
act  that  he  should  always  look  back  upon  with  pride. 

"Ko,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  replying  to  her  last  words? 
"I  can't  agree  with  you  there.  The  common  people  are  not 
quite  so  stupid  as  you  imagine.  The  commonest  man,  who 
has  his  ounce  of  sense  and  feeling,  is  conscious  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  lovely,  delicate  woman,  and  a  coarse  one, 
Even  a  dog  feels  a  difference  in  their  presence.  The  man 
may  be  no  better  able  than  the  dc^  to  explain  the  influence 
the  more  refined  beauty  has  on  him,  but  he  feels  it." 

"Bless  me,  Dauphin,  what  does  an  old  bachelor  like  you 
know  about  it  ?  " 
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"Oh,  that  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  old  bachelors  are 
wiser  than  married  men,  because  they  have  time  for  more 
general  contemplation.  Your  fine  critic  of  women  must  never 
shackle  his  ja<^ment  by  calling  one  woman  his  own.  Bat, 
as  an  example  of  what  I  was  saying,  that  pretty  Methodist 
preacher  I  mentioned  just  now,  told  me  that  she  had  preached 
to  the  roughest  miners,  and  had  never  been  treated  with  any- 
thing but  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  them.  Tlie 
reason,  is  —  though  she  does  n't  know  it  —  that  there 's  so 
mnch  tenderness,  refinement,  and  purity  about  her.  Such  a 
woman  as  that  brings  with  her  'airs  from  heaven'  that  the 
coarsest  fellow  is  not  insensible  to." 

"  Here  'a  a  delicate  bit  of  womanhood,  or  girlhood,  coming 
to  receive  a  prize,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Gawaiae.  "  She  must 
be  one  of  the  racers  in  the  sacks,  who  had  set  off  before  we 
came." 

The  "  bit  of  womanhood "  was  our  old  acquaintance  Bessy 
Cranage,  otherwise  Chad's  Bess,  whose  large  red  cheeks  and 
blowsy  person  had  undergone  an  ex^geration  of  color,  which, 
if  she  had  happened  to  be  a  heavenly  body,  would  have  made 
her  sublime.  Bessy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  taken  to  her  ear- 
rings again  since  Dinah's  departure,  and  waa  otherwise  decked 
out  in  such  small  finery  as  she  could  muster.  Any  one  who 
could  have  looked  into  poor  Bessy's  heart  would  have  seen  a 
striking  resemblance  between  her  little  hopes  and  anxieties 
and  Hetty's.  The  advantage,  perhaps,  would  have  been  on 
Bessy's  side  in  the  matter  of  feeling.  But  then,  you  see, 
they  were  so  very  different  outside !  You  would  have  been' 
inclined  to  box  Bessy's  ears,  and  you  would  have  longed  to 
kiss  Hetty, 

Bessy  had  been  tempted  to  run  the  arduous  race,  partly 
from  mere  hoidenish  gayety,  partly  because  of  the  prin. 
Some  one  had  said  there  were  to  be  cloaks  and  other  nice 
clothes  for  prizes,  and  she  approached  the  marquee,  fanning 
herself  with  her  handkerchief,  but  with  exultation  sparkling 
in  her  round  eyes. 

"Here  ia  the  prize  for  the  first  sack-race,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 
taking  a  large  parcel  from  the  table  where  the  prixes  were 
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laid,  and  giving  it  to  Mrs.  Irwine  before  Bessy  came  up ;  "ait 
excellent  gtogram  gown  and  a  piece  of  flannel." 

"  You  did  n't  think  the  winner  was  to  be  so  yonng,  I  sup- 
pose, aunt  ?  "  said  Arthur.  "  Could  n't  you  find  somethiDg  else 
for  this  girl,  and  save  that  grim-looking  gown  for  one  of  the 
older  women  ?  " 

"  I  have  bought  nothing  but  what  is  useful  and  substantial,'' 
said  Misa  Lyd^  adjusting  her  own  lace ;  "  I  should  not  think 
of  encouraging  a  love  of  finer;  in  young  women  of  that  class. 
I  have  a  scarlet  cloak,  but  that  is  for  the  old  woman  who 
wins." 

This  speech  of  Miss  Lydia's  produced  rather  a  mocking  ex- 
pression in  Mrs.  Irwine's  face  as  she  looked  at  Arthur,  while 
Bessy  came  up  and  dropped  a  series  of  curtsies. 

"  This  is  Bessy  Cranage,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  kindly, 
"Chad  Cranage's  daughter.  You  remember  Chad  Crana^, 
the  blacksmith  ?  " 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "Well,  Bessy,  here  is 
your  prize  —  excellent  warm  things  for  winter.  I  'm  sure  you 
have  had  hard  work  to  win  them  this  warm  day." 

Bessy's  lip  fell  as  she  saw  the  ugly,  heavy  gown,  —  which 
felt  BO  hot  and  disagreeable,  too,  on  this  July  day,  and  was 
such  a  great  ugly  thing  to  carry.  She  dropped  her  curtsies 
again,  without  looking  up,  and  with  a  growing  tremulonsness 
about  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  and  then  turned  away. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Arthur ;  "  I  think  she 's  disappointed.  I 
wish  it  had  been  something  more  to  hei  taste." 

"She's  a  bold-looking  young  person,"  observed  Miss  Lydia. 
"Not  at  all  one  I  should  like  to  encourage." 

Arthur  silently  resolved  that  he  would  make  Bessy  a  present 
of  money  before  the  day  was  over,  that  she  might  buy  some.' 
thing  more  to  her  mind ;  but  she,  not  aware  of  the  consolation 
in  store  for  her,  turned  out  of  the  open  space,  where  she  was 
visible  from  the  marquee,  and  throwing  down  the  odious  bun- 
dle under  a  tree,  began  to  cry — very  much  tittered  at  the 
while  by  the  small  boys.  In  this  situation  she  was  descried 
l^  her  discreet  matronly  cousin,  who  lost  no  time  in  coming 
up,  having  just  given  the  babj  into  her  husband's  ohai^. 
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"  What  '8  the  mattei  wi'  ye  ?  "  said  Besa  the  matron,  tailing 
ap  the  bundle  and  examining  it.  "  Ye'n  sweltered  yoursen, 
[  reckon,  running  that  fool's  race.  An'  here,  they  'd  gi'en 
you  lots  o'  good  grogram  and  flannel,  as  should  ha'  beeD  gi'en 
by  good  rights  to  them  as  had  the  sense  to  keep  away  from 
such  foolery.  Ye  might  spare  me  a  bit  o'  this  grogram  to 
make  clothes  for  the  lad  —  ye  war  ne'er  ill-natured,  Bess ;  1 
ne'er  said  that  on  ye." 

"  Ye  may  take  it  all,  for  what  I  care,"  s^d  Besa  the  maiden, 
with  a  pettish  movement,  beginning  to  wipe  away  her  tears 
and  recover  herself. 

"  Wei],  I  could  do  wi't,  if  so  be  ye  want  to  get  rid  on  %" 
said  the  disinterested  cousin,  walking  quickly  away  with  the 
bundle,  lest  Chad's  Bess  should  change  her  mind. 

But  that  bonny-cheeked  lass  was  blessed  with  an  elasticity 
of  spirits  that  secured  her  from  any  rankling  grief ;  and  by 
the  time  the  grand  climax  of  the  doukey-race  came  on,  her 
disappoistmeut  was  entirely  lost  in  the  delightful  excitement 
of  attempting  to  stimulate  the  last  donkey  by  hisses,  while 
the  boys  applied  the  argument  of  sticks.  But  the  strength 
of  the  donkey  mind  lies  in  adopting  a  course  inyersely  as  the 
arguments  urged,  which,  well  considered,  requires  as  great  a 
mental  force  as  the  direct  sequence ;  and  the  present  donkey 
proved  the  first-rate  order  of  his  intelligence  by  coming  to  a 
dead  standstill  just  when  the  blows  were  thickest.  Great 
was  the  shouting  of  &ie  crowd,  radiant  the  grinning  of  Bil! 
Downes  the  stone-sawyer  and  the  fortunate  rider  of  tMs  supo 
riot  beast,  which  stood  calm  and  stiff-legged  in  the  midst  ot 
its  triumph. 

Arthur  himself  had  provided  the  prizes  for  the  men,  and 
Bill  was  made  happy  with  a  splendid  pocket-knife,  enppliod 
with  blades  and  gimlets  enough  to  make  a  man  at  home  on  a 
desert  island.  He  had  hardly  returned  from  the  marquee 
with  the  prize  in  his  hand,  when  it  began  to  be  nDderstood 
that  Wiry  Ben  proposed  to  amuse  the  company,  before  the 
gentry  wont  to  dinner,  with  an  impromptu  and  gratuitous  per- 
formance— namely,  a  hornpipe,  the  main  idea  of  which  was 
doubtless  borrowed;  but  this  was  to  be  developed  by  the 
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duicer  in  so  peculiar  aiid  complex  a  manner  that  no  one  could 
deny  Mm  the  praise  of  originality.  Wiry  Ben's  pride  in  his 
dancing  — an  accomplishment  productive  of  great  effect  at  the 
yearly  Wake — had  needed  only  slightly  derating  by  an  extra 
quanti^  of  good  ale,  to  convince  him  that  the  gentry  would 
bo  very  mnoh  struck  with  his  performance  of  the  hornpipe  ; 
tnd  he  had  been  decidedly  encouraged  in  this  idea  by  Joshua 
!Linn,who  obeorred  that  itwas  nothing  but  right  to  do  some- 
'Mag  to  please  the  young  Squire,  tn  return  for  trhat  he  had 
done  for  them.  You  will  be  the  less  surprised  at  this  opinion 
in  so  grave  a  personage  when  you  learn  that  Ben  had  re- 
quested Mr.  Bann  to  accompany  him  on  the  fiddle,  and  Joshua 
felt  quite  sure  that  though  there  might  not  be  much  in  the 
dancing,  tiie  music  would  make  up  for  it.  Adam  Beds,  who 
was  present  in  one  of  the  large  marquees,  where  the  plan  was 
being  discussed,  told  Ben  he  had  better  not  make  a  fool  of 
himself  —  a  remark  whi^h  at  once  fixed  Ben's  determination : 
he  was  not  going  to  let  anything  aloijo  because  Adam  Bed* 
turned  up  his  nose  at  it. 

"What's  this,  what's  this?"  said  old  Mr.  Donnithome. 
"  Is  it  something  you  've  arranged,  Arthur  ?  Here 's  the  clerk 
coming  with  his  fiddle,  and  a  smart  fellow  with  a  nosegay  in 
his  button-hole." 

"  No,"  said  Arthur ;  "  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Sj  Jove, 
he 's  going  to  dance  I  It 's  one  of  the  carpenters  —  I  forget 
his  name  at  this  moment." 

"It's  Ben  Cranage  —  Wiry  Ben,  they  call  him,"  said  Mr. 
Irwine ;  "  rather  a  loose  fish,  I  think.  Anne,  my  dear,  I  see 
that  fiddle-scraping  is  too  much  for  you :  you  're  getting  tired. 
Let  me  take  you  in  now,  that  you  may  rest  till  dinner." 

Miss  Anne  rose  assentingly,  and  the  good  brother  took  her 
away,  while  Joshua's  preliminary  scrapings  burst  into  tho 
"  White  Cockade,"  from  which  he  intended  to  pass  to  a 
variety  of  tunes,  by  a  series  of  transitions  which  his  good  ear 
really  taught  him  to  execute  with  some  skill.  It  would  have 
been  an  exasperating  fact  to  him,  if  he  had  known  it,  that 
the  general  attention  was  too  thoroughly  absorbed  by  Ben's 
dancing  for  any  one  to  give  much  heed  to  the  music. 
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Have  yon  ever  Been  a  real  English  rastio  perform  a  SOM 
dance  ?  FerhapB  you  liave  only  seen  &  ballet  ruatiog  smiling 
like  a  merry  countryman  in  crockery,  witli  graceful  turns  of  the 
hauncli  and  insinuating  movementB  of  tlie  head.  That  ia  aa 
much  like  the  real  thing  as  the  "  Bird  Waltz  "  is  like  the  song 
of  birds.  Wiry  Ben  never  smiled :  he  looked  as  serious  as  a 
dancing  monkey  —  as  serious  as  if  he  had  been  an  experi- 
mental philosopher  ascertaining  in  his  own  person  the  amount 
of  shaking  and  the  varieties  of  angularity  that  could  be  given 
to  the  human  limbs. 

To  make  amends  for  the  abundant  laughter  in  the  striped 
marquee,  Arthur  clapped  his  hands  continually  and  cried 
"Bravo I"  But  Ben  had  one  admirer  whose  eyes  followed 
his  movements  with  a  fervid  gravity  that  equalled  his  own. 
It  was  Martin  Poyser,  who  was  seated  on  a  bench,  with 
Tommy  between  his  legs. 

"  What  dost  think  o'  that  ?  "  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  He  goes 
as  pat  to  the  music  as  if  he  was  made  o'  clockwork.  I  used 
to  be  a  pretty  good  un  at  dancing  myself  when  I  was  lighter, 
but  I  could  niver  ha'  hit  it  jast  to  th'  h^  like  that." 

"It's  little  matter  what  his  limbs  are,  to  my  thinking," 
returned  Mrs.  Poyser.  "He's  empty  enough  i'  the  upper 
story,  or  he  'd  niver  come  jibing  an'  stamping  i'  that  way, 
like  a  mad  grasshopper,  for  the  gentry  to  look  at  him.  They  're 
fit  to  die  wi'  laughing,  I  can  see." 

"  Well,  well,  so  much  the  better,  it  amuses  'em,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  did  not  easily  take  an  irritable  view  of  things. 
"  But  they  're  going  away  now,  t'  have  their  dinner,  I  reckon. 
We  '11  move  about  a  bit,  shall  we  ?  and  see  what  Adam  Bede  *b 
doing.  He's  got  to  look  after  the  drinking  and  things:  I 
lonbt  he  basna  had  much  fun." 
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Arthur  had  choecn  tlio  cnti-auce-hall  for  the  ball-room 
very  wisely,  for  no  other  room  could  have  been  so  aiij,  or 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  wide  doors  openiDg  into 
the  garden,  as  well  as  a  ready  entrance  into  the  other  rooms. 
To  be  sure,  a  stone  floor  was  not  the  pleasantcst  to  dance  on, 
but  then,  most  of  the  dancers  had  known  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
a  Christmas  dance  on  kitchen  quarries.  It  was  one  of  those 
entrance-halls  which  make  the  surrounding  rooms  look  like 
closets  —  with  stucco  angels,  trumpets,  and  flower-wreaths  on 
the  lofty  ceiling,  and  great  medallions  of  miscellaneous  heroes 
on  the  walls,  alternating  with  statues  in  niches.  Just  the 
sort  of  place  to  be  ornamented  well  with  green  boughs,  and 
Mr.  Craig  had  been  proud  to  show  his  taste  and  his  hot-house 
plants  on  the  occasion.  The  broad  stijps  of  the  stone  staircase 
were  covered  with  cushions  to  serve  as  seats  for  the  children, 
who  were  to  stay  till  half-past  nine  with  the  servant-maids,  to 
see  the  dancing ;  and  as  this  dance  was  confined  to  the  chief 
tenants,  there  was  abundant  room  for  every  one.  The  lights 
were  charmingly  disposed  in  coloied-papcr  lamps,  high  up  among 
green  bonghs,  and  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  as  they 
peeped  in,  believed  no  scene  could  bo  more  splendid;  they 
knew  now  qnite  well  in  what  sort  of  rooms  the  ki  •;',  and  queen 
lived,  and  their  thoughts  glanced  with  some  pity  towards  cousins 
and  acquaintances  who  had  not  this  fiue  opportunity  of  know- 
ing how  things  went  on  is  the  great  world.  The  lamps  were 
already  lit,  though  the  sun  had  not  long  set,  and  there  was 
that  calm  light  ont  of  doois  in  which  we  seem  to  see  all  objects 
more  distinctly  than  in  the  broad  day. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  outside  the  house :  the  farmers  and 
their  families  were  moving  about  the  lawn,  among  the  flowert 
ftnd  shrubs,  or  along  the  broad  straight  road  leading  tiom  the 
east  front,  where  a  carpet  of  mossy  grass  spread  ob  Moh  side^ 
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studded  here  and  there  with  a  dark  flat-boughed  cedar,  or  ft 
grand  pyramidal  fir  sweepii^  the  ground  with  its  branches,  all 
tipped  with  a  fringe  of  paler  green.  The  groups  of  cottagers 
in  the  park  were  gradually  diminishing,  the  young  ones  being 
attracted  towards  the  lights  that  were  beginning  to  gleam  from 
the  windows  of  the  gallery  in  the  abbey,  which  was  to  be  their 
dancing-room,  and  some  of  the  sober  elder  ones  thinking  it  time 
to  go  home  quietly.  One  of  these  was  Lisbeth  Bede,  and  Seth 
went  with  her — not  from  filial  attention  only,  for  his  con- 
science would  not  let  him  join  in  dancing.  It  had  been  rather 
a  melancholy  day  to  Beth :  Dinah  had  never  been  more  con- 
stantly present  with  him  than  in  this  scene,  where  everything 
was  so  unlike  her.  He  saw  her  all  the  more  vividly  after 
looking  at  the  thoughtless  faces  and  gay-colored  dresses  of  the 
young  women  —  jnst  as  one  feels  the  beauty  and  the  greatness 
of  a  pictured  Madonna  the  more,  when  it  has  been  for  a  moment 
screened  from  us  by  a  vulgar  head  in  a  bonnet.  But  this 
presence  of  Dinah  in  his  mind  only  helped  him  to  bear  the 
better  with  his  mother's  mood,  which  had  been  becoming  more 
and  more  querulous  for  the  last  hour.  Poor  Lisbeth  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  strange  conflict  of  feelings.  Her  joy  and  pride  in 
the  honor  paid  to  her  darling  eon  Adam  was  beginning  to  be 
worsted  in  the  conflict  with  the  jealousy  and  fretfulness  which 
had  revived  when  Adam  came  to  tell  her  that  Captain  Donni- 
thome  desired  him  to  join  the  dancers  in  the  hall.  Adam  was 
getting  more  and  more  out  of  her  reach;  she  wished  all  the  old 
troubles  back  again,  for  then  it  mattered  more  to  Adam  what 
his  mother  e:.id  and  did. 

"Eh,  it's  fine  talkin'  o'  dancin',''  sh«  said,  "an'  thy  father 
not  a  five  week  in  's  grave.  An'  I  wish  I  war  there  too, 
istid  o'  bein'  left  to  take  up  merrier  folks's  room  above 
ground." 

"ITay,  don't  look  at  it  i'  that  way,  mother,"  said  Adam,  who 
was  determined  to  be  gentle  to  her  to-day.  "I  don't  mean  to 
i)<uioe — I  shall  only  look  on.  And  since  the  Captain  wishes 
me  to  be  there,  it  'ud  look  as  if  I  thought  T  knew  better  than 
him  to  say  as  I  'd  rather  not  stay.  And  theo  kuow'st  how 
be 't  behaved  to  me  to-day." 
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"  Eh,  thee  t  do  as  thee  lik'st,  for  thy  old  mother  'a  got  no 
right  t'  hinder  tbee.  She  'b  nought  but  tb'  old  hnel^  and 
thee'st  slipped  away  from  her,  like  the  ripe  nut" 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Adam,  "  I  '11  go  and  tell  th«  Captain 
as  it  hurts  thy  feelings  for  me  to  stay,  and  I  'd  rather  go  home 
upo*  that  account :  ha  won't  take  it  ill  then,  I  dare  say,  and 
I'm  willing."  He  said  this  with  some  effort,  for  be  really 
longed  to  be  near  Hetty  this  evening. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  wanna  ha'  thee  do  that  —  the  young  Squire 
^1  be  angered.  Go  an'  do  what  thee 't  ordered  to  do,  an'  me 
and  Seth  'ull  go  whome.  I  know  it 's  a  grit  honor  for  thee 
to  be  so  looked  on — an'  who's  to  be  prouder  on  it  nor  thy 
mother  ?  Hadna  she  the  cumber  o'  rearm'  thee  an'  doin'  for 
thee  all  these  'ears  ?  " 

"Well,  good-by,  then,  mother  —  good-by,  lad  —  remember 
Gyp  when  you  get  home,"  said  Adam,  turning  away  towards 
the  gate  of  the  pleasure-groiuids,  where  he  hoped  he  might 
be  able  to  join  the  Poysers,  for  he  had  been  so  oocupied 
throughout  the  afternoon  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  speak  to 
Hetty.  His  eye  soon  detected  a  distant  group,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  right  one,  returning  to  the  house  along  the  broad 
gravel  road,  and  he  hastened  on  to  meet  them. 

"  Why,  Adam,  I  'm  glad  to  get  sight  on  y'  again,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  was  carrying  Totty  on  his  arm.  "  Tou  're  going 
t*  have  a  bit  o'  fun,  I  hope,  now  your  work 's  all  done.  And 
here 's  Hetty  has  promised  no  end  o'  partners,  an'  I  're  just 
been  askiu'  her  if  she'd  agreed  to  dajioe  wi'  yon,  an'  she 
■ays  no." 

"  Well,  I  did  n't  think  o'  dancing  to-night,"  said  Adam,  a^ 
ready  tempted  to  change  his  mind,  as  he  looked  at  Hetty. 

"  Xonsense ! "  said  iSj,  Poyaer.  «  Why,  everybody 's  goin'  to 
dance  to-night,  all  but  th'  old  Squire  and  Mrs.  Irwine.  Mrs. 
Best  'a  been  tellin'  ua  as  Miss  Lyddy  and  Miss  Irwine  'all 
dance,  an'  the  young  Squire  'nil  pick  ny  wife  for  his  first 
partner,  t'  open  the  ball :  so  she  11  be  forced  to  dance,  though 
she 's  laid  by  ever  sin'  the  Christmas  afore  the  little  im  was 
bom.  Tou  canna  for  shame  stand  still,  Adam,  an'  you  a  fine 
young  fellow,  ^d  can  dance  as  well  as  anybody." 
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"  Nay,  nay,"  s^d  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  it  'ud  be  unbecomm'.  I 
know  the  danciu's  nonsense;  but  if  you  stick  at  everything 
because  it  'a  nonsense,  you  wonna  go  far  i'  this  life.  When 
your  broth 's  ready-made  for  you,  you  mun  swallow  the  thick- 
enin',  or  else  let  the  broth  alone." 

"Then  if  Hetty  'ull  dance  with  me,"  said  Adam,  yielding 
either  to  Mrs.  Peyser's  argument  or  to  something  else,  "I  '11 
lance  whichever  dance  she  'a  free." 

"  I  've  got  no  partner  for  the  fourth  dance,"  said  Hetty ; 
"  I  '11  dance  that  with  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  but  you  mun  dance  the  first  dance, 
Adam,  else  it  '11  look  partic'ler.  There 's  plenty  o'  nice  part- 
ners to  pick  an'  choose  from,  an'  it 's  hard  for  the  gells  when 
the  men  atan'  by  and  don't  ask  'em." 

Adam  felt  the  justice  of  Mr.  Peyser's  observation :  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  dance  with  no  one  besides  Hetty ;  and  re- 
membering that  Jonathan  Surge  had  some  reason  to  feel 
hurt  to-day,  he  resolved  to  ask  Miss  Mary  to  dance  with  him 
the  fitat  dance,  if  she  had  no  other  partner. 

"There's  the  big  clock  atrikin'  eight,"  aaid  Mr,  Poyser; 
"we  muat  make  haste  in  now,  else  the  Squire  and  the  ladies 
'ull  be  in  afore  ua,  an'  that  wouldna  look  welt." 

When  they  had  entered  the  hall,  and  the  three  children 
under  Molly's  charge  had  been  seated  on  the  stairs,  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  drawing-room  were  thrown  open,  and  Arthur 
entered  in  his  regimentals,  leading  Mrs.  Irwine  to  a  carpet- 
covered  dais  ornamented  with  hot-house  plants,  where  she  and 
Mias  Anne  were  to  be  seated  with  old  Mi.  Donnithorne,  that 
they  might  look  on  at  the  dancing,  like  the  kings  and  queens 
in  the  plays.  Arthur  had  put  on  his  uniform  to  please  the 
tenants,  he  said,  who  thought  as  much  of  his  militia  dignity 
as  if  it  had  been  an  elevation  to  the  premiership.  He  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  gratify  them  in  that  way :  his  uniform 
was  very  advantageous  to  his  figure. 

The  old  Squire,  before  sitting  down,  walked  round  die  ball 
to  greet  the  tenants  and  make  polite  speeches  to  the  wives : 
he  was  always  polite ;  but  the  farmera  had  found  out,  after 
long  puzzling,  that  this  polish  was  one  of  the  signs  of  hard- 
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Des3.  It  vas  observed  that  he  gave  his  most  elaborate  civility 
to  Mrs.  PoyBei-  to-night,  inquiring  particularly  about  her  health, 
recommending  her  to  strengthen  herself  with  cold  water  as  ho 
did,  and  avoid  all  drugs.  Mrs.  Foyser  curtsied  and  thanked 
him  with  great  self-command,  but  when  be  had  passed  on, 
she  whispered  to  her  husband,  "  I  '11  lay  my  life  ho  'a  brewin' 
some  nasty  turn  against  ns.  Old  Harry  doesna  wag  his  tail 
so  for  nothin'."  Mr,  Peyser  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  now 
Arthur  came  up  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Foyser,  I  'm  come  to  request 
the  favor  of  your  hand  for  the  first  dance ;  and,  Mr.  Poyser, 
you  must  let  me  take  you  to  my  aunt,  for  she  claims  you  as 
her  partner." 

The  wife's  pale  cheek  flushed  with  a  nervous  sense  of 
unwonted  honor  as  Arthur  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  room ; 
but  Mr.  Poyser,  to  whom  an  extra  glass  had  restored  his 
youthful  confidence  in  his  good  looks  and  good  dancing, 
walked  along  with  them  quite  proudly,  secretly  flattering 
himself  that  Miss  Lydia  Lad  never  had  a  partner  in  her  life 
who  could  lift  her  off  the  ground  as  he  would.  In  order  to 
balance  the  honors  given  to  the  two  parishes.  Miss  Irwine 
danced  with  Luke  Britton,  the  largest  Broxton  farmer,  and 
Mr.  Gawaine  led  out  Mrs,  Britton.  Mr.  Irwine,  after  seat- 
ing his  sister  Anne,  had  gone  to  the  abbey  gallery,  as  he 
had  agreed  with  Arthur  beforehand,  to  see  how  the  merri- 
ment of  the  cottagers  was  prospering.  Meanwhile,  all  the 
less  distinguished  couples  had  taken  their  places :  Hetty  was 
led  out  by  the  inevitable  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mai^  Burge  by  Adam  j 
and  now  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  glorious  conntry-dance, 
best  of  all  dances,  began. 

Pity  it  was  not  a  boarded  floor !  Then  the  rhythmic  stamp- 
ing of  the  thick  shoes  would  have  been  better  than  any  droms. 
That  merry  stamping,  that  gracious  nodding  of  the  head,  that 
waving  bestowal  of  the  hand  —  where  can  we  see  them  now  ? 
That  simple  dancing  of  well-covered  matrons,  laying  aside  for 
an  hour  the  cares  of  house  and  dairy,  remembering  but  not 
affecting  youth,  not  jealous  but  proud  of  the  young  maidens 
by  their  side  —  that  holiday  sprightliness  of  portly  husbands 
paying  little  compliments  to  their  wives,  as  if  their  courting 
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days  vere  oome  again  —  those  lads  and  lasses  a  little  confused 
and  awkvard  with  their  partners,  having  nothing  to  say  —  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  variety  to  see  all  that  sometimes,  instead 
of  low  dresses  and  large  skirts,  and  scanning  glances  exploring 
oostumes,  and  languid  men  in  lackered  boots  smUiag  with 
double  meaning. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  mar  Martin  Peyser's  pleasure  in 
this  danoe :  it  was,  that  he  was  always  in  close  contact  with 
Luke  Britton,  that  slovenly  farmer.  He  thought  of  throwing  a 
little  glazed  coldness  into  his  eye  in  the  crossing  of  his  bands ; 
but  then,  as  Miss  Irwine  was  opposite  to  him  instead  of  the 
offensive  Luke,  he  might  freeze  the  wrong  person.  So  he  gave 
his  face  up  to  hilarity,  unchilled  by  moral  judgments. 

How  Hetty's  heart  beat  as  Arthur  approached  her  I  He  had 
hardly  looked  at  her  to-daj :  now  he  mutt  take  her  hand. 
Would  he  press  it  ?  would  he  look  at  her  ?  She  thought  she 
would  cry  if  he  gave  her  no  sign  of  feeling.  Now  he  was  there 
—  he  had  taken  her  hand  —  yes,  he  was  pressing  it.  Hetly 
turned  pale  as  she  looked  up  at  him  for  an  instant  and  met  his 
eyes,  before  the  dance  carried  him  away.  That  pale  look  came 
upon  Arthur  like  the  beginning  of  a  doll  pain,  which  clung  to 
him,  though  he  must  dance  and  smile  and  joke  all  the  same. 
Hetty  would  look  so,  when  he  told  her  what  he  had  to  tell 
her ;  and  he  should  never  be  able  to  bear  it  —  he  should  be  « 
fool  and  give  way  again.  Hetty's  look  did  not  really  mean  so 
much  as  he  thought :  it  was  only  the  s^  of  a  straggle  between 
the  desire  for  him  to  notice  her,  and  the  dread  lest  she  should 
betray  the  desire  to  others.  But  Hetty's  face  bad  a  language 
that  transcended  her  feelings.  There  are  faoes  which  nature 
charges  with  a  meaning  and  pathos  not  belonging  to  the  single 
human  soul  that  flutters  beneath  them,  but  speaking  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  foregone  generations  —  eyes  that  tell  of  deep 
lore  which  doabtless  has  been  and  is  somewhere,  but  not  paired 
with  these  eyes —  perhaps  paired  wit^  pale  eyes  that  can  say 
nothing;  just  as  a  national  language  may  he  instiaet  with 
poetry  unfelt  by  the  lips  that  use  it  That  look  of  Hetty's 
oppressed  Arthur  with  a  dread  which  yet  had  something  of  i 
terrible  unconfessed  delight  in  it,  that  she  loved  him  too  weU 
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There  w&s  a  hard  task  before  him,  for  at  that  moment  he  felt 
he  woold  have  given  up  three  years  of  his  youth  for  the  hap- 
piness of  abandoning  himself  without  remorse  to  his  psssion 
for  Hetty. 
^  These  were  the  incongrnons  thoughts  in  his  mind  as  he  lad 
Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  panting  with  fatigue,  and  secretly  re, 
solving  that  neither  judge  nor  jury  should  force  her  to  diiiioe 
another  dance,  to  take  a  quiet  rest  in  the  dining-room,  where 
Bupper  was  laid  out  for  the  guests  to  come  and  take  it  as  they 
chose. 

"  I  've  desired  Hetty  to  remember  as  she 's  got  to  dance  wi' 
you,  sir,"  said  the  good  innocent  woman ;  "  for  she 's  so  thoi^t- 
less,  she  'd  be  like  enough  to  go  an'  engage  herself  for  ivery 
dance.     80  I  told  her  not  to  promise  too  many." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  Arthur,  not  without  a 
twinge.  "Now,  sit  down  in  this  comfortable  cbair,  and  here 
is  MUIb  ready  to  give  you  what  you  would  like  best" 

He  hurried  away  to  seek  another  matronly  partner,  for  due 
honor  must  be  paid  to  the  married  women  before  he  asked  any 
of  the  young  ones ;  and  the  country-dances,  and  the  stamping, 
uid  the'  gracious  nodding,  and  the  waving  of  the  hands,  went 
on  joyoosly. 

At  last  the  time  had  oome  for  the  fourth  dance  —  longed  for 
by  the  strong,  grave  Adam,  as  if  he  had  been  a  delicate-handed 
youth  of  eighteen ;  for  we  are  all  very  much  alike  when  we  are 
in  our  first  love ;  and  Adam  had  hai^y  ever  touched  Hetty's 
hand  for  more  than  a  transient  greeting  —  bad  never  danced 
with  her  but  once  before.  His  eyes  had  followed  her  eagerly 
to-night  in  spite  of  himself,  and  had  taken  in  deeper  draughts 
of  love.  He  thought  she  behaved  so  prettily,  so  quietly ;  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  flirting  at  all,  she  smiled  less  than  usual ; 
there  was  almost  a  sweet  sadness  about  her.  "God  bless 
her!"  he  said  inwardly;  "I'd  make  her  life  a  happy  'un,  if 
a  strong  arm  to  work  for  her,  and  a  heart  to  love  her,  could 
do  it." 

And  then  there  stole  over  him  delicious  thoughts  of  coming 
home  from  work,  and  drawing  Hetty  to  his  side,  and'  feeling 
her  cheek  softly  pressed  against  his,  till  he  forgot  where  he 
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waA,  and  tlie  muGic  aad  the  tread  of  feet  might  have  been 
the  falling  of  rain  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  for  what  he 
knew. 

But  now  the  third  dance  was  ended,  and  he  might  go  np  to 
her  and  claim  her  baud.  She  was  at  tho  far  end  of  the  hall 
near  the  staircase,  whispering  with  Molly,  who  had  just  given 
the  skeping  Totty  into  her  arms,  before  running  to  fetch 
shawls  and  bonnets  from  the  landing.  Mia.  Foyser  had  taken 
the  two  boys  away  iato  the  dining-room  to  give  them  some 
cake  before  they  went  home  in  the  cart  with  grandfather,  and 
Molly  was  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible. 

"Let  me  hold  her,"  said  Adam,  as  Molly  turned  up-stairs: 
"the  children  are  so  heavy  when  they're  asleep." 

Hetty  was  glad  of  the  relief,  for  to  hold  Totty  in  her  arms, 
standing,  was  not  at  all  a  pleasant  variety  to  her.  But  this 
second  transfer  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  rousing  Totty, 
who  was  not  behind  any  child  of  her  ago  in  peevishness  at  an 
unseasonable  awaking.  While  Hetty  was  in  the  act  of  placing 
her  iu  Adam's  axms,  and  had  not  yet  withdrawn  her  own,  Totty 
opened  her  eyes,  and  forthwith  fought  out  with  her  left  fist  at 
Adam's  arm,  and  with  her  right  caught  at  the  string  of  brown 
beads  round  Hetty's  neck.  The  locket  leaped  out  from  her 
frock,  and  the  next  moment  the  string  was  broken,  and  Hetty, 
helpless,  saw  beads  and  locket  scattered  wide  on  the  floor. 

"  My  locket,  my  locket ! "  she  said,  in  a  loud  frightened  whis- 
per to  Adam ;  "never  mind  the  beads." 

Adam  had  already  seen  where  the  locket  fell,  for  it  bad  at- 
tracted his  glance  as  it  leaped  out  of  her  frock.  It  had  fallen 
on  the  raised  wooden  dais  where  the  band  sat,  not  on  the  stone 
floor ;  and  as  Adam  picked  it  up,  he  saw  the  glass  with  the 
dark  and  light  locks  of  hair  under  it.  It  had  fallen  that  side 
upwards,  so  the  glass  was  not  broken.  He  turned  it  over  on 
his  hand,  and  saw  the  enamelled  gold  back. 

"  It  is  n't  hurt,"  he  said,  as  he  held  it  towards  Hetty,  who 
was  unable  to  take  it  because  both  her  hands  were  occupied 
with  Totty. 

"  Oh,  it  does  n't  matter,  I  don't  mind  about  it,"  said  Hetty, 
who  had  been  pale  and  was  now  red. 
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"Not  matter?"  said  Adam,  gravely.  "You  seemed  very 
frightened  about  it  I  '11  told  it  till  you  're  ready  to  take  it^ " 
he  added,  quietly  closing  his  hand  over  it,  that  she  might  not 
think  he  wanted  to  look  at  it  again. 

By  this  time  Molly  had  come  with  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  taken  Totty,  Adam  placed  the  locket  in 
Hetty's  hand.  She  took  it  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket ;  in  her  heart  vexed  and  angry  with  Adam, 
because  he  had  seen  it,  but  determined  now  that  she  would 
show  no  more  signs  of  agitation. 

"  See,"  she  said,  "  they  *re  taking  their  places  to  dance ;  let 
us  go." 

Adam  assented  silently.  A  puzzled  alarm  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him.  Had  Hetty  a  lover  he  did  n't  know  of  ?  — 
for  none  of  her  relations,  he  was  sure,  would  give  her  a  locket 
like  that;  and  none  of  her  admirers,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, was  in  the  position  of  an  aficepted  lover,  a^  the 
giver  of  that  locket  must  be.  Adam  was  lost  in  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  finding  any  person  for  his  fears  to  alight  on  :  he 
could  only  feel  with  a  terrible  pang  that  there  was  something 
in  Hetty's  life  unknown  to  him ;  that  while  he  had  been  rock- 
ing himself  in  the  hope  that  she  would  come  to  lore  him,  she 
was  already  loving  another.  The  pleasure  of  the  dance  with 
Hetty  was  gone ;  his  eyes,  when  they  rested  on  her,  had  an 
uneasy  questioning  expression  in  them;  he  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say  to  her ;  and  she,  too,  was  out  of  temper  and  dis- 
inclined to  speak.  They  were  both  glad  when  the  dance  was 
ended. 

Adam  was  determined  to  stay  no  longer;  no  one  wanted 
him,  and  no  one  would  notice  if  he  slipped  away.  As  soon  as 
he  got  out  of  doors,  he  began  to  walk  at  bis  habitual  rapid 
pace,  hurrying  along  without  knowing  why,  busy  with  the 
piunful  thought  that  the  memory  of  this  day,  so  full  of  honor 
and  promise  to  him,  was  poisoned  forever.  Suddenly,  when 
he  was  far  on  through  the  Chase,  he  stopped,  startled  by  a 
flash  of  reviving  hope.  After  all,  he  might  be  a  fool,  making 
a  great  misery  out  of  a  trifle.  Hetty,  fond  of  finery  as  she 
was,  might  have  bought  the  thing  herself.    It  looked  too 
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expensive  for  that  —  it  looked  liked  the  things  on  white  satin 
fQ  the  great  jeweller's  shop  at  Eosseter.  But  Adam  had  very 
imperfect  notiona  o£  the  value  of  such  things,  and  he  thought 
it  could  certainly  not  co8t  more  than  a  guinea.  Perhaps 
Hetty  had  had  as  much  88  that  in  Christmas  boxes,  and  there 
vas  no  knowing  hut  she  might  have  been  childish  enough  to 
ipend  it  in  that  way ;  she  was  such  a  young  things  and  she 
•jould  n't  help  loving  finery  t  But  then,  why  had  she  been  so 
irightened  about  it  at  first,  and  changed  color  so,  and  after- 
wards pretended  not  to  care  ?  Oh,  that  was  because  she  was 
ashamed  of  his  seeing  that  she  had  such  a  smart  thing —  she 
was  conscious  that  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  spend  her  money 
on  it,  and  she  knew  that  Adam  disapproved  of  finery.  It  was 
a  proof  she  caxed  about  what  be  liked  and  disliked.  She  must 
have  thought  from  his  silence  snd  gravity  afterwards  that  be 
was  very  much  displeased  with  her,  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
harsh  and  severe  towards  her  foibles.  And  as  he  walked  on 
more  quietly,  chewing  the  cud  of  this  new  hope,  his  only  un- 
easiness was  that  he  had  behaved  in  a  way  which  might  chill 
Hetty's  feeling  towards  him.  For  this  last  view  of  the  matter 
mutt  be  the  true  one.  How  could  Hetty  have  an  accepted 
lover,  quite  unknown  to  Mm  ?  She  was  never  away  from  her 
uncle's  house  for  more  than  a  day ;  she  could  have  no  acquaint- 
ances that  did  not  come  there,  and  uo  intimacies  unknown  to 
her  uncle  and  aunt.  It  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  the 
locket  was  given  to  her  by  a  lover.  The  little  ring  of  dark 
hair  he  felt  sure  was  her  own ;  he  oould  form  no  guess  about 
the  light  hair  under  it,  for  he  had  not  seen  it  very  distinotly. 
It  might  be  a  bit  of  her  father's  or  mother's,  who  had  died 
.  vhea  she  was  a  child,  Mid  sbe  would  naturally  put  a  bit  of  her 
own  along  with  iL 

And  so  Adam  went  to  bed  comforted,  having  woven  for  him- 
self an  ingenious  web  of  probabilities  —  the  surest  screen  a 
wise  man  can  place  between  himself  and  the  truth.  His  last 
waking  thoughts  melted  into  a  dream  that  he  was  with  Hetty 
again  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  that  he  was  asking  her  to  forgive 
him  for  being  so  cold  and  silent. 

And  while  he  was  dreamion  this,  Arthur  was  leading  Hetty 
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to  the  danoe,  and  sajring  to  her  in  loir  harried  tones,  "  I  shall 
be  in  the  wood  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  seven ;  oome  as 
early  as  yon  can."  And  Hetty's  foolish  joys  and  hopes,  which 
had  flown  away  for  a  little  apace,  scared  by  a  mere  nothing, 
now  all  came  fluttering  back,  unconscions  of  the  real  periL 
She  was  happy  for  the  first  time  this  long  day,  and  wished 
that  dance  would  last  for  hoars.  Arthur  wished  it  too;  it 
was  the  last  weakness  he  meant  to  indulge  in;  and  a  man 
never  lies  with  more  delicious  languor  under  the  influence  of 
a  passion,  than  when  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  shall 
subdue  it  to-morrow. 

But  Mrs.  Poyser's  wishes  were  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  for 
her  mind  was  filled  with  dreary  forebodings  as  to  the  retarda- 
tion of  to-morrow  morning's  cheese  in  consequence  of  these 
late  hours.  Now  that  Hetty  had  done  her  duty  and  danced  one 
dauoe  with  the  young  Squire,  Mr.  Foyser  must  go  out  and  see 
if  the  cart  was  oome  back  to  fetch  them,  for  it  was  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  and  notwithstanding  a  mild  suggestion  on  bis  part 
that  it  would  be  bad  manners  for  them  to  be  the  first  to  gb, 
Mrs.  Foyser  was  resolute  on  the  point,  "  manners  or  no  man- 
ners." 

"  What  I  going  already,  Mrs.  Poyser  ?  "  said  old  Mr.  Donni- 
thome,  as  she  oame  to  curtsy  and  take  leave  ;  "  I  thought  we 
should  not  part  with  any  of  our  guests  till  eleven :  Mrs.  Irwine 
and  I,  who  are  elderly  people,  think  of  sitting  out  the  dance 
till  then." 

"  Oh,  your  honor,  it 's  all  right  and  proper  for  gentlefolks 
to  stay  up  by  candle-light — they've  got  no  cheese  on  their 
minds.  "We  're  late  enough  as  it  is,  an'  there 's  no  lettin'  the 
cows  know  as  they  mustn't  want  to  be  milked  so  early  to- 
morrow momin'.  So,  if  you  '11  please  t'  excuse  ua,  we  11  take 
our  leave." 

"  Eh  I "  she  said  to  her  husband,  as  they  set  ofE  in  the  cart, 
"  I  'd  sooner  ha'  brewin'  day  and  washin'  day  together  than 
one  o*  these  pleasurin'  days.  There 's  no  work  so  tirin'  as 
dangUn'  about  an'  atarin'  an'  not  rightly  knowin'  what  you  'ro 
goin'  to  do  next ;  and  keepin'  your  face  i'  smilin'  order  like  a 
grocer  o*  market^y  foe  fear  people  shouldna  think  joa  civil 
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enougK    An'  you  've  nothing  to  show  for 't  when  it 's  done,  If 
it  J8  n't  a  yallow  face  wi'  eatin'  things  as  disagree." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  was  in  his  merriest  mood, 
and  felt  th2,t  he  had  had  a  great  day,  "a  bit  o'  pleasuring  'a 
good  for  thee  sometimes.  An'  thee  danc'st  as  well  as  any  of 
'em,  for  I  '11  back  thee  against  all  the  wires  i'  the  parish  for  a 
light  foot  an'  ankle.  An'  it  was  a  great,  honor  for  the  young 
Squire  to  ask  thee  first  —  I  reckon  it  was  because  I  sat  at  th' 
bead  o'  the  table  an'  made  the  speech.  An'  Hetty  too  —  she 
uerer  had  such  a  partner  before  —  a  fine  young  gentleman  in 
reg'mentals.  It  'II  serve  you  to  talk  on,  Hetty,  when  you  're 
-  how  you  danced  wi'  th'  young  Squire  the  daj 
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It  was  beyond  the  middle  of  August  —  nearl;  three  weeks 
after  the  birthday  feast.  The  reaping  of  the  wheat  had  begun 
in  our  north  midland  county  of  Loam^hire,  but  the  harreet 
was  likely  still  to  be  retarded  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  were 
causing  inundations  and  much  damage  throughout  the  country. 
From  this  last  trouble  the  Broxton  and  Hayalope  farmers,  on 
their  pleasant  uplands,  and  in  their  brook-watered  valleys,  had 
not  suffered,  and  as  I  cannot  pretend  that  they  were  Bucli  ex- 
ceptional farmers  as  to  love  the  general  good  better  than  their 
own,  you  will  infer  that  they  were  not  in  very  low  spirits 
about  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  so  long  as  there  was 
hope  of  gathering  in  their  own  com  undaui^d;  and  occa- 
sional days  of  sunshine  and  drymg  winds  flattered  this  hope. 

The  18th  of  August  was  one  of  these  days,  when  the  sun- 
shine looked  brighter  in  all  eyes  for  Uie  gloom  that  went 
before.  Grand  masses  of  cloud  were  hurried  across  the  blue, 
and  the  great  round  hills  behind  the  Chase  seemed  alive  with 
their  flying  shadows ;  the  sun  was  hidden  for  a  moment,  and 
then  shone  out  warm  again  like  a  recovered  joy ;  the  leaves, 
still  green,  were  tossed  off  the  hedgerow  trees  by  the  wind ; 
around  the  farmhouses  there  was  a  sound  of  clapping  doors ; 
the  apples  fell  in  the  orchards ;  and  the  stray  horses  on  the 
green  sides  of  the  lanes  imd  on  the  common  had  their  manes 
blown  about  their  feces.  And  yet  the  wind  seemed  only  part 
of  the  general  gladness  becaose  the  sun  was  Bhtning.  A  merry 
day  for  the  children,  who  ran  and  shouted  to  Me  if  thej  could 
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top  the  wind  with  their  voices ;  and  the  grown-np  people,  too^ 
were  in  good  spirits,  inclined  to  believe  in  ;et  finer  days,  when 
the  wind  had  &llen.  If  only  the  corn  were  not  ripe  enough  to 
be  blown  out  of  the  busk  and  scattered  as  untimely  seed  I 

And  yet  a  day  on  which  a  blighting  sorrow  may  fall  upon  a 
man.  For  if  it  be  true  that  Nature  at  certain  moments  seems 
charged  with  a  presentiment  of  one  individual  lot,  must  it  not 
also  be  true  that  she  seems  unmindful,  unconscious  of  another  7 
For  there  Is  no  hour  that  has  not  its  births  of  gladness  and 
despair,  no  morning  brightness  that  does  not  bring  new  sick* 
nesB  to  desolation  as  well  as  new  forces  to  genius  and  love. 
There  are  ao  many  of  us,  and  our  lots  are  so  different :  what 
wonder  that  Katnie's  mood  is  often  in  harsh  contrast  with  the 
great  crisis  of  onr  lives  ?  We  are  children  of  a  lai^e  family, 
and  must  learn,  as  si|ch  children  do,  not  to  expect  that  onr 
hurts  will  be  made  maoh  of — to  be  content  with  little  nurtore 
and  caressing,  aud  help  each  other  the  more. 

It  was  a  busy  day  with  Adam,  who  of  late  had  done  almost 
double  work;  for  he  was  continuing  to  act  as  foreman  for 
Jonathan  Burge,  until  some  satisfactory  person  could  be  found 
to  supply  his  place,  and  Jonathan  was  slow  to  find  that  person. 
But  he  had  done  the  extra  work  oheerfully,  for  his  hopes  were 
buoyant  again  about  Hetty.  Every  time  she  had  seen  him 
since  the  birthday,  she  had  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  behave 
all  the  more  kindly  to  him,  that  she  m^ht  make  him  under- 
stand  she  had  fotgiven  his  silence  and  coldness  during  the 
dance.  He  had  never  mentioned  the  locket  to  her  again ;  too 
happy  that  she  smiled  at  him  —  still  happier  because  he  ob- 
served in  her  a  more  subdued  air,  something  that  he  interpreted 
as  the  growth  of  womanly  tenderness  and  seriousness.  "  Ah  1 " 
he  thought,  again  and  again,  "  she 's  only  seventeen ;  she  11  be 
thoughtful  enough  after  a  while.  And  her  aunt  ^lays  says 
how  clever  she  Is  at  the  work.  She'll  make  a  wife  as  mother  11 
have  no  occasion  to  grumble  at,  after  all."  To  be  sure,  he  had 
only  seen  her  at  home  twice  since  the  birthday ;  for  one  Sun- 
day, when  he  was  Intending  to  go  from  church  to  the  Hall 
Farm,  Hetty  bad  joined  the  party  of  upper  servants  from  the 
Chaae^  and  had  gone  home  with  them  — almost  as  if  she  wer« 
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melioed  to  eoooan^  ISx.  Cmig.  "She**  tnkin*  too  much 
iikin'  w  them  folks  i'  the  bousekeeper'B  loom,"  Mrs.  Poyser 
remarksd.  "For  my  part,  I  vbs  imtoi  ovei-foud  &  gentle- 
folks  'b  servants  —  they  're  mostly  like  the  fine  ladies'  fat  dogs, 
naythei  good  for  barking  nor  batcher's  meat,  bat  on'y  for 
show."  And  another  evening  she  was  gone  to  Treddleston 
to  buy  some  things ;  though,  to  his  great  surprise,  as  he  was 
retamiBg  home,  he  saw  her  at  a  distanoe  getting  ov«r  a  stile 
quite  ost  of  the  Treddleiton  road.  Bnt,  when  be  baatened  to 
her,  she  was  very  kind,  and  asked  him  to  go  in  again  when  ha 
had  taken  her  to  the  yard  gate.  She  had  gone  a  little  farther 
into  the  fields  after  coming  from  Treddleston,  because  shs 
did  n't  want  to  go  in,  she  said :  it  was  so  nice  to  be  ont  of 
doors,  and  her  aunt  always  made  such  a  fas*  about  it  if  sho 
wanted  to  go  out.  "  Oh,  do  come  in  with  me  1 "  she  said,  as 
he  was  going  to  shake  hands  with  her  at  the  gate,  and  he  conld 
oot  resiat  that.  So  he  went  in,  and  Mrs.  Foyser  was  contented 
with  only  a  slight  remark  on  Hetty's  being  later  than  was 
expected;  wbUe  Het^,  who  had  looked  out  of  spirtta  when 
he  met  her,  smiled  and  talked,  aod  waited  os  them  all  with 
nnnsnal  promptitude. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  bad  seen  her ;  bnt  he  meant  to 
make  leisure  for  going  to  the  Farm  to>mom>w.  To^y,  he 
knew,  was  her  day  for  going  to  the  Chase  to  sew  with  the 
lady's-maid,  so  he  would  get  as  much  work  done  as  poasibla 
this  evening,  that  the  next  might  be  clear. 

One  piece  of  work  that  Adam  waa  superintending  was  soma 
slight  repairs  at  the  Chase  Farm,  which  had  l^een  hitherto  oc- 
cupied  by  Satchell,  as  bailiff,  but  which  it  was  now  rumored 
that  the  old  Squire  waa  gmog  to  let  to  a  smart  man  in  top- 
boots,  who  had  been  seen  to  ride  over  it  one  day.  Nothing 
bat  th«  desire  to  get  a  tenant  eonld  aoooont  for  the  Squire's 
undertaking  repairs,  though  the  Saturday-eveaing  paz^  at 
Mi.  Casscm's  agreed  over  their  pipes  that  no  man  in  his  aenaes 
would  take  the  Chase  Farm  unless  there  was  a  bit  ausv  plough- 
land  laid  to  it.  However  that  might  be,  the  repairs  were 
ordered  to  be  executed  with  all  despatoh;  aod  Adam,  aettog 
for  Mr.  Burg^  was  carrying  out  the  ordat  with  hia  usual 
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energy.  Bnt  to-day,  having  been  occupied  elsewhere,  le  had 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  Chase  Farm  till  late  in  th«  after- 
noon  J  and  he  then  discovered  that  some  old  roofing,  which 
he  had  calculated  on  preserving,  bad  given  way.  Thdie  waa 
clearly  no  good  to  be  done  with  this  part  of  the  building  with- 
out pulling  it  all  down ;  and  Adam  immediately  saw  in  his 
mind  a  plan  for  building  it  up  again,  so  as  to  make  tke  most 
convenient  of  cow-sheds  and  calf-pens,  with  a  hovel  foi  imple- 
ments ;  and  all  without  any  great  expense  for  materials.  So, 
when  the  workmen  were  gone,  he  sat  down,  took  out  hiB 
pocket-book,  and  biwied  himself  with  sketching  a  plan,  and 
making  a  specification  of  the  expenses,  that  he  might  show  it 
to  Surge  t^e  next  morning,  and  set  him  on  persuading  the 
Squire  to  consent.  To  "make  a  good  job"  of  anything,  how- 
ever small,  was  always  a  pleasure  to  Adam ;  and  he  sat  on  a 
block,  with  his  book  resting  on  a  planiug-table,  whistling  low 
every  now  and  then,  and  turning  his  head  on  one  side  with  a 
just  perceptible  smile  of  gratification  —  of  pride,  too,  for  if 
Adam  loved  a  bit  of  good  work,  he  loved  also  to  think,  "I  did 
it ! "  And  t  believe  the  only  people  who  are  free  from  that 
weakness  are  those  who  have  no  work  to  call  their  own.  It 
was  nearly  seven  before  he  had  finished  and  put  on  his  jacket 
again ;  and  on  giving  a  last  look  round,  he  observed  that  Seth, 
who  had  been  working  here  to-day,  had  left  his  basket  of  tools 
behind  him.  "  Why,  th'  lad 's  fo^ot  his  tools,"  thought  Adam, 
"  and  he  'a  got  to  work  up  at  the  shop  to-morrow.  There  never 
was  such  a  chap  for  wool-gathering ;  he  'd  leave  Ids  head  behind 
him,  if  it  was  loose.  However,  it 's  lucky  I  've  seen  'em ;  I  '11 
carry  'em  home." 

The  buildings  of  the  Chase  Farm  lay  at  one  extremity  of 
the  Chase,  at  about  ten  minutes'  walking  distance  from  the 
Abbey.  Adam  had  come  thither  on  his  pony,  intending  to 
lide  to  the  stables,  and  put  up  bis  n^  on  his  way  home.  At 
the  stables  he  encounteied  Mr.  Craig,  who  had  come  to  look  at 
the  Captain's  new  horse,  on  which  he  was  to  ride  away  the 
day  after  to-morrow;  and  Mr.  Craig  detained  him  to  tell  how 
all  the  servants  were  to  collect  at  the  gate  of  the  courtyard  to 
wish  the  young  Squire  luck  as  be  rode  out ;  bo  that  by  I'm 
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time  Adam  had  got  into  the  Chaae,  and  vafi  striding  aloDg 
with  the  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  the  sun  was  on  the 
point  of  setting,  and  was  sending  level  crimson  rays  among 
the  great  trunks  of  the  old  oaks,  and  touching  every  baie 
patch  of  ground  with  a  transient  glory,  that  made  it  look  like 
a  jewel  dropt  upon  the  grass.  The  wind  had  fallen  now,  and 
there  was  only  enough  breeze  to  stii  the  delicate-stemmed 
leaves.  Any  one  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  house  all  day 
would  have  been  glad  to  walk  now ;  bat  Adam  had  been  quite 
enough  in  the  open  air  to  wish  to  shorten  his  way  home ;  and 
he  bethought  himself  that  he  might  do  so  by  striking  across 
the  Ohase  and  going  through  the  Grove,  where  he  had  never 
been  for  years.  He  hurried  on  across  the  Chase,  stalking 
aiODg  the  narrow  paths  between  the  fern,  with  Gyp  at  hia 
heels,  not  lingering  to  watch  the  magnificent  changes  of  the 
light — hardly  once  thinking  of  it — yet  feeling  its  presence 
in  a  certain  calm  happy  awe  which  mingled  itself  with  his 
busy  working-day  thoughts.  How  could  he  help  feeling  it  ? 
The  very  deer  felt  it,  and  were  more  timid. 

Presently  Adam's  thoughts  recurred  to  what  Mr.  Craig  had 
said  about  Arthur  Donnithome,  and  pictured  his  going  away, 
and  the  changes  that  might  take  place  before  he  came  back ; 
ihen  they  travelled  back  affectionately  over  the  old  scenes  of 
boyish  companionship,  and  dwelt  on  Arthur's  good  qualities, 
which  Adam  had  a  pride  in,  as  we  all  have  in  the  virtues  of 
the  superior  who  honors  us.  A  nature  like  Adam's,  with  a 
great  need  of  lov€  and  reverence  in  it,  depends  for  so  much  of 
its  happiness  on  what  it  can  believe  and  feel  about  others ! 
And  he  had  no  ideal  world  of  dead  heroes ;  he  knew  little  of 
the  life  of  men  in  the  past ;  he  must  find  the  beings  to  whom 
he  could  cling  wiUi  loving  admiration  among  those  who  came 
within  speech  of  him.  These  pleasant  thoughts  about  Arthur 
brought  a  milder  expression  than  usual  into  his  keen  rough 
face :  perhaps  they  were  the  reason  why,  when  he  opened  the 
old  green  gate  leading  into  the  Grove,  he  paused  to  pat  Gyp> 
and  say  a  kind  word  to  him. 

After  that  patise,  he  strode  on  again  along  the  broad  wind- 
ing path  thiomdi  the  Grove.    What  srand  beeches  I    AdAr) 
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delighted  in  a  6iie  tree  of  all  tbitigs ;  as  the  fisbermao's  ai^ 
is  keenest  on  the  sea,  so  Adam's  peioeptioos  were  more  at 
home  vith  trees  than  with  other  objects.  He  kept  tbeu  in 
his  memory,  as  a  painter  does,  with  all  the  flecks  and  knota 
in  their  bark,  all  the  curves  ind  aogles  of  their  boughs  and 
had  often  calculated  the  height  and  contents  of  a  trunk  to  a 
nicety,  as  he  stood  looking  at  it  No  wonder  that,  ootwith- 
standing  his  desire  to  get  on,  he  could  not  help  pausing  to 
look  at  a  curious  lai^  beech  which  he  had  seen  standing 
before  him  at  a  turning  in  the  road,  and  convince  himself  that 
it  was  not  two  trees  wedded  together,  but  only  one.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  remembered  that  mtunent  when  he  was 
calmly  ezaioining  the  beech,  as  a  man  remembers  his  last 
glimpse  of  the  home  where  bis  youth  was  passed,  before  the 
road  turned,  and  he  saw  it  no  more.  The  beech  stood  at  the 
last  turning  before  the  Grove  ended  in  an  archway  of  boughs 
that  let  in  the  eastern  light ;  an^  as  Adam  stepped  away  from 
the  tree  to  continue  his  walk,  his  eyes  fell  on  two  figures  aboot 
twenty  yards  before  him. 

He  remained  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  turned  almost 
as  pale.  The  two  figures  were  standing  opposite  to  eaeh 
other,  with  clasped  hands  about  to  part ;  uid  while  they  were 
bending  to  kiss.  Gyp,  who  had  been  running  amoi^  the  brush- 
wood, came  oat,  caught  sight  of  them,  and  gave  a  sharp  bark. 
They  separated  with  a  start — one  hurried  through  the  gate 
out  of  the  Grove,  and  the  other,  turning  round,  walked  slowly, 
with  a  sort  of  aaunter,  towards  Adam,  who  still  stood  trans- 
fixed and  pale,  clutching  tighter  the  stiek  with  which  he  held 
the  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  and  looking  at  the  ap- 
proaching figure  with  eyes  in  which  amaoement  was  fast 
turning  to  fierceness. 

Arthur  Donnithome  locked  finshed  aad  excited;  he  had 
tried  to  make  unpleasant  feelings  more  bearable  by  drinking 
a  little  more  wine  thim  usual  at  dinner  to^y,  and  was  still 
enough  under  its  flattering  influence  to  think  more  l^htly  of 
this  unwished-for  rencontre  with  Adaon  than  he  would  othet^ 
wise  have  done.  After  all,  Adam  was  the  best  person  who 
could  have  hi^pened  to  see  him  and  Hetty  togetiiffic :  he  vaa 
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a  sensible  fellow,  and  wotild  not  babble  about  it  to  other  peopla 
Arthur  felt  confident  that  he  could  laugh  the  thing  off,  and 
explain  it  away.  And  so  he  Banntered  forward  with  elaborate 
oarelessness  —  his  flushed  face,  his  evening  dress  of  fine  cloth 
and  fine  linen,  his  hands  half  throat  into  Ms  wustooat  pockets, 
all  shone  upon  t^  the  strange  evening  light  which  the  light 
clouds  had  caught  up  even  to  the  zenith,  and  were  now 
sheddii^c  down  between  the  topmost  branches  above  him. 

Adam  was  still  motionless,  lookii^  at  him  as  he  came  up. 
He  understood  it  all  now  —  the  looket,  and  everything  else 
that  had  been  doubtful  to  him:  a  terrible  scorching  light 
showed  him  the  hidden  letters  that  changed  the  meaning  of 
the  past.  If  he  had  moved  a  mnscle,  he  must  inevitably  have 
sprung  QpOQ  Arthur  like  a  tiger ;  and  in  the  conflictlDg  emo- 
tiooB  that  filled  those  long  moments,  he  had  told  himself  that 
he  would  not  give  loose  to  passion,  he  would  only  speak  the 
right  thing.  He  stood  as  if  petrified  by  an  unseen  force,  but 
the  force  waa  his  own  strong  will. 

"Well,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  "you've  been  looking  at  the 
fine  old  beeches,  eh  ?  They  're  not  to  be  come  near  by  the 
hatchet,  though;  this  is  a  sacred  grove.  I  overtook  pretty 
little  Hetty  Sorrel  as  I  was  coming  to  my  den— the  Hermit- 
f^e,  there.  She  ought  not  to  come  home  this  way  so  late. 
So  1  took  care  of  her  to  the  gate,  and  asked  for  a  kias  for  my 
pains.  But  I  must  get  back  now,  for  this  road  is  confoundedly 
damp.  Good-night,  Adam:  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow— to 
say  good-by,  you  know." 

Arthur  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  part  he  was 
playing  himself  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  expression  in 
Adam's  face.  He  did  not  look  directly  at  Adam,  but  glanced 
carelessly  ronud  at  the  trees,  and  then  lifted  up  one  foot  to 
look  at  the  sole  of  his  boot  He  cared  to  say  no  more ;  he  had 
thrown  quite  dust  enough  into  honest  Adam's  eyes ;  and  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words,  be  walked  on. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  sir,"  said  Adam,  in  a  hard  peremptory  voice, 
without  turning  round.     "  I  've  got  a  word  to  say  to  you.'* 

Arthur  paused  in  surprise.  Susceptible  persons  are  mors 
affected  bj  a  change  of  tone  than  by  unexpected  words,  and 
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Arthur  had  the  susoeptibility  of  a  nature  at  once  affectionate 
and  vain.  He  vas  still  more  surprised  when  he  sav  that 
Adam  had  not  moved,  but  stood  with  his  back  to  him,  as  if 
sommoiUBg  him  to  return.  What  did  he  mean?  He  was 
going  to  make  a  serious  business  of  this  affair.  Arthur  felt 
Ms  temper  rising.  A  patronizing  disposition  always  has  its 
meaner  side,  and  in  the  confusion  of  his  irritation  and  alarm 
there  entered  the  feeling  that  a  man  to  whom  he  had  shown 
BO  much  favor  a«  to  Adam,  was  not  in  a  position  to  criticise 
his  conduct.  And  yet  he  was  dominated,  as  one  who  feels 
himself  in  the  wrong  always  is,  by  the  man  whose  good  opinion 
he  cares  for.  In  spite  of  pride  and  temper,  there  was  as  much 
deprec^on  as  anger  in  his  voice  when  be  said  — 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Adam  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  answered  Adam,  in  the  same  harsh  voice, 
still  without  turning  round,  —  "I  mean,  sir,  that  you  don't 
deceive  me  by  your  light  words.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
you've  met  Hetty  Sorrel  in  this  grove,  and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  you  've  kissed  her." 

Arthur  felt  a  startled  uncertainty  how  far  Adam  was  speak- 
ing from  knowledge,  and  how  far  from  mere  inference.  And 
this  uncertainty,  which  prevented  him  from  contrivii^  a  pru- 
dent answer,  heightened  his  irritation.  He  said,  in  a  high 
sharp  tone — ' 

"  Well,  sir,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  instead  of  acting  like  th'  upright,  honorable 
man  we  *ve  all  believed  you  to  be,  you  've  been  acting  the  part 
of  a  selfish  light-minded  scoundrel.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  what  it 's  to  lead  to,  when  a  gentleman  like  you  kisses  and 
makes  love  to  a  young  woman  like  Hetty,  and  gives  her  pre&- 
ents  as  she's  frightened  for  other  folks  to  see.  And  I  say  it 
f^ain,  you're  acting  the  part  of  a  selfish  light-minded  scoun- 
drel, tboi^h  it  cuts  me  to  tb'  heart  to  say  so,  and  I  'd  rather 
ha'  lost  my  right  hand." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  bridling  his  growing 
anger,  and  trying  to  recur  to  his  careless  tone,  "you're  not 
only  devilishly  impertinent,  but  yon  're  talking  nonsense. 
Every  pretty  girl  is  not  snoh  a  fool  as  yon,  to  suppose  that 
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when  a  gentleman  admires  her  beanty,  and  pays  her  a  little 
attention,  he  must  mean  something  particular.  Every  man 
likes  to  flirt  with  a  pretty  girl,  and  every  pretty  giil  likes  to 
he  flirted  with.  The  wider  the  distance  between  them  the  less 
harm  there  is,  for  then  she's  not  likely  to  deceive  herself." 

"I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  by  flirting,"  said  Adam, 
"  but  if  you  mean  behaving  to  a  woman  as  if  you  loved  ber, 
and  yet  not  loving  her  all  the  while,  I  say  that 's  not  th'  aotion 
of  an  honest  man,  and  what  is  n't  honest  does  come  t'  harm. 
I  'm  not  a  fool,  and  you  're  not  a  fool,  and  you  know  better 
than  what  you  're  saying.  You  know  it  could  n't  be  made 
public  as  you've  behaved  to  Hetty  as  y'  have  done  without  her 
losing  her  character,  and  bringii^  shame  and  trouble  on  her 
and  her  relations.  What  if  you  meant  nothing  by  your  kiss- 
ing and  your  presents?  Other  folks  won't  believe  as  you  've 
meant  nothing;  and  don't  tell  me  about  her  not  deceiving 
herself.  I  tell  you  as  you  've  filled  her  mind  so  with  the 
thought  of  you,  as  it'll  mayhap  poison  her  life;  and  she'll 
never  love  another  man  as  'ud  make  her  a  good  husband." 

Arthur  had  felt  a  sudden  relief  while  Adam  was  speaking; 
he  perceived  that  Adam  had  no  positive  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  that  there  was  no  irrevocable  daniE^e  done  by  this 
evening's  unfortunate  rencontre.  Adam  could  still  be  de- 
ceived. The  candid  Arthur  had  brought  himself  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  successful  lying  was  his  only  hope.  The  hope 
bllayed  his  anger  a  little. 

"Well,  Adam,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  concession, 
"you're  perhaps  right.  Perhaps  I've  gone  a  little  too  far  in 
taking  notice  of  the  pretty  little  thing,  and  stealing  a  kiss 
now  and  then.  You  're  such  a  grave,  steady  fellow,  you 
don't  understand  the  temptation  to  such  trifling.  I'm  sure  I 
would  n't  bring  any  trouble  or  annoyance  on  her  and  the  good 
Poysers  on  any  account  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  think  you 
look  a  little  too  seriously  at  it.  You  know  I  'm  going  away 
immediately,  so  I  shan't  make  any  more  mistakes  of  the  kind. 
But  let  us  say  good-night,"  —  Arthur  here  turned  round  to 
walk  on, —  "  and  talk  no  more  about  the  matter.  The  whole 
thing  will  soon  be  forgotten." 
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"  No,  by  God  I "  Adam  barst  out  with  rage  that  oonld  b» 
sontroUed  no  looger,  throwing  down  the  basket  of  tools,  and 
Btridinn  forward  till  he  was  right  in  front  of  Arthur.  All  his 
jealousy  and  sense  of  personal  injury,  which  he  faad  been 
hitherto  trying  to  keep  under,  hod  leaped  up  and  mastered 
him.  What  man  of  as,  in  the  first  moments  of  a  sharp  ^ony, 
could  ever  feel  that  the  fellow-man  who  has  been  the  medinm 
of  inflicting  it,  did  not  mean  to  hart  ns  ?  In  our  instinctive 
rebellion  gainst  pain,  we  are  children  again,  and  demand  an 
actire  will  to  wreak  our  rengeance  on.  Adam  at  this  moment 
oould  only  feel  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  Hetty  —  robbed 
treacherously  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  trusted;  and  he 
stood  close  in  front  of  Arthur,  with  fierce  eyes  glaring  at  him, 
with  pale  lips  and  clenched  hands,  the  hard  tones  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  constraining  himself  to  express  no  more 
than  a  just  indignation,  giving  way  to  a  deep  agitated  voice 
that  seemed  to  shake  him  as  he  spoke. 

"No,  it'll  not  be  soon  forgot,  as  you've  come  in  between 
her  and  me,  when  she  might  ha'  loved  me  —  it  '11  not  soon  be 
forgot  as  yon  Ve  robbed  me  o'  my  happiness,  while  I  thought 
you  was  my  best  friend,  and  a  noble-minded  man,  as  I  was 
proud  to  work  for.  And  yon  've  been  kissing  her,  and  mean- 
ing nothing,  have  you  ?  And  I  never  kissed  her  i'  my  life  — 
but  I'd  ha'  worked  hard  for  years  for  the  right  to  kiss  her. 
And  you  make  light  of  it.  You  think  little  o'  doing  what 
may  damage  other  folks,  so  as  you  get  your  bit  o'  trifling,  as 
means  nothing.  I  throw  hack  your  favors,  for  you  're  not  the 
man  I  took  you  for.  1 11  never  count  you  my  friend  any  more. 
I  'd  rather  you  'd  act  as  my  enemy,  and  fight  me  where  I  stand 
—  it 's  all  th'  amends  you  can  make  me." 

Poor  Adam,  poaaeased  by  rage  that  could  find  no  other  vent, 
began  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  his  cap,  too  blind  with  passion 
to  notice  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Arthur  while  he 
was  speaking.  Arthur's  lips  were  now  as  pale  as  Adam's ; 
his  heart  was  beating  violently.  The  discovery  that  Adam 
Joved  Hetty  was  a  shock  which  made  him  for  the  moment  see 
himself  in  the  light  of  Adam's  indignation,  and  regard  Adam's 
Buffering  as  not  merely  a  conaequeiice,  but  an  element  of  bit 
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error.  The  vords  of  hatred  and  contempt—  the  first  he  had 
ever  litiai-d  in  his  life  —  seemed  like  scorching  miauiles  that 
were  making  ineSaceable  scars  on  him.  All  ecreenii^  self- 
excuse,  which  rarely  falls  quite  away  while  others  respect  oa^ 
forsook  him  for  an  instant,  and  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
first  great  irreyooable  evil  he  had  ever  committed.  He  was 
only  twenty^one  —  and  three  months  ago  — nay,  much  later  — 
he  had  thought  proudly  that  no  man  should  ever  be  able  to 
reproach  him  justly.  His  first  impulse,  if  there  had  been 
time  for  it,  would  perhaps  have  been  to  utter  words  of  pro- 
pitiation; but  Adam  had  no  sooner  thrown  oS  his  coat  and 
cap,  than  he  became  aware  that  Arthur  was  standing  pale 
and  motionless,  with  his  hands  still  thrust  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets. 

"  What ! "  he  said,  "  won't  you  fight  me  like  a  man  ?  You 
know  I  won't  strike  you  while  you  stand  bo." 

"  Go  away,  Adam,"  said  Arthur, "  I  don't  want  to  fight  you." 

"No,"  said  Adam,  bitterly;  "you  don't  want  to  fight  me, 
—you  think  I'm  a  common  man,  as  you  can  injure  without 
answering  for  it" 

"  I  never  meant  to  injure  yon,"  said  Arthur,  with  tetnming 
anger.     "I  didn't  know  you  loved  her." 

"  But  you  Ve  made  her  love  you,"  said  Adam.  "  Yon  're  a 
double-faced  man — I  '11  never  believe  a  word  you  say  again." 

"  Go  away,  I  tell  you,"  said  Arthur,  angrily,  "  or  we  shall 
both  repent." 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  with  a  convulsed  voice,  "  I  swear  I  won't 
go  away  without  fighting  you.  Do  you  want  provoking  any 
more  7  I  tell  you  you  're  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel,  and  1 
despise  you." 

The  color  had  all  mshed  back  to  Arthur's  face ;  in  a  moment 
his  right  hand  was  clenched,  and  dealt  a  blow  like  lightning, 
which  sent  Adam  staggering  backward.  His  blood  was  as 
thoroi^hly  up  as  Adam's  now,  and  the  two  men,  fo^etting 
the  emotions  that  had  gone  before,  fought  with  the  instinctive 
fieieeness  of  panthers  in  the  deepening  twilight  darkened  by 
iha  trees.  The  delioate-handed  gentleman  was  a  match  for 
the  workman  in  everything  but  strength,  and  Arthur's  skill 
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enabled  bim  to  protract  the  struggle  for  some  long  luomenta 
But  between  unarmed  men  the  little  is  to  the  strong,  where 
the  Btroi^  is  no  blunderer,  and  Arthur  must  sink  under  awelU 
planted  blow  of  Adam's,  as  a  steel  rod  is  broken  by  an  iron 
bar.  The  blow  soon  came,  and  Arthur  fell,  his  head  lying 
concealed  in  a  tuft  of  fern,  so  that  Adam  could  only  discern 
his  darkly  clad  body. 

He  stood  still  in  the  dim  light  waiting  for  Arthur  to  rise. 

The  blow  had  been  given  now,  towards  which  he  had  been 
straining  all  the  force  of  nerre  and  muscle  —  and  what  was 
the  good  of  it  ?  What  had  he  done  by  fighting  ?  Only  satis- 
fied his  own  passion,  only  wreaked  his  own  vengeance.  He 
had  not  rescued  Hetty,  nor  changed  the  past  —  there  it  was 
just  as  it  had  been,  and  he  sickened  at  the  vanity  of  tJs  own 
rage. 

But  why  did  not  Arthur  rise  ?  He  was  perfectly  motion- 
less, and  4^e  time  seemed  long  to  Adam.  .  .  ,  Qood  God !  had 
the  blow  been  too  much  for  him?  Adam  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  strength,  as  with  the  oncoming  of  this 
dread  he  knelt  down  by  Arthur's  side  and  lifted  his  head  from 
among  the  fern.  There  was  no  sign  of  life:  the  eyes  and 
teeth  were  set.  The  horror  that  rushed  over  Adam  completely 
mastered  him,  and  forced  upon  him  its  own  belief.  He  could 
feel  nothing  but  that  death  was  in  Arthur's  face,  and  that  he 
was  helpless  before  it.  He  made  not  a  single  movement,  but 
knelt  like  an  imf^  of  despair  gazing  at  an  image  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

A  DILEMMA. 

IT  was  only  a  few  minutes  measured  by  the  clock -^though 
Adam  always  thought  it  had  been  a  long  while — before  he 
perceived  a  gleam  of  consciousness  in  Arthur's  face  and  a 
al^ht  shivet  throu^  his  frame.  The  intense  joy  that  flooded 
his  soul  brought  back  some  of  the  old  affection  with  it. 
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"  Do  yon  feel  any  pain,  sir  ? "  he  aaid,  tenderly,  loosening 
Artbui's  cravat 

Arthur  turned  bis  eyes  on  Adam  with  a  vague  stare  which 
gave  way  to  a  slightly  startled  motion  as  if  from  the  shock 
of  returning  memory.     But  he  only  shivered  ^;ain  and  said 


"Do  yon  feel  any  hurt,  sir?"  Adam  said  again,  with  a 
trembling  in  his  voice. 

Arthur  put  bis  hand  up  to  his  waistcoat  buttons,  and  wljen 
Adam  bad  unbuttoned  it,  he  took  a  longer  breath.  "  Lay  my 
head  down,"  he  said,  faintly,  "and  get  me  some  water  if  yon 
can." 

Adam  laid  the  head  down  gently  on  the  fern  again,  and 
emptying  the  tools  out  of  the  flbg-basket,  hurried  through  the 
trees  to  the  edge  of  the  Grove  bordering  on  tbe  Chase,  where 
a  brook  ran  below  tbe  bank. 

When  he  returned  with  his  basket  leaking,  bat  still  half 
full,  Arthur  looked  at  him  with  a  more  thoroughly  reawakened 
consciousness. 

"  Can  you  drink  a  drop  out  o'  your  hand,  sir  ?  "  said  Adam, 
kneeling  down  again  to  lift  Up  Arthur's  head. 

"  No,"  said  Arthur,  "  dip  my  oravat  in  and  souse  it  on  my 
head." 

The  water  seemed  to  do  him  some  good,  for  he  presently 
raised  himself  a  little  higher,  resting  on  Adam's  arm. 

"Do  you  feel  any  hurt  inside,  sir  ?  "  Adam  asked  again. 

"No  —  no  hurt,"  said  Arthur,  still  faintly,  "but  rather  done 
np." 

After  a  while  he  said,  "  I  suppose  I  fainted  away  when  yoo 
knocked  me  down." 

"Yes,  sir,  thank  Qod,"  said  Adam.  "I  thought  it  was 
worse." 

"  What  I  you  thought  you  'd  done  for  me,  eh  ?  come,  help 
me  on  my  legs." 

"  I  feel  terribly  shaky  and  dizzy,"  Arthur  said,  as  he  stood 
leaning  on  Adam's  arm ;  "  that  blow  of  yours  most  have  come 
a^nst  me  like  a  battering-ram.  T  doit't  believe  I  can  walk 
alone." 
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"Lean  od  me,  sir;  111  get  you  along,"  said  Adam.  "Or, 
will  yoa  sit  down  a  bit  longer,  on  my  coat  here  ?  and  I  'II  prop 
y'  up.     Yoa  '11  perhaps  be  better  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"No,"  said  Aitbur.  "I'll  go  to  the  Hermitage  —  I  tbink 
I  're  got  some  brandy  there.  There's  a  short  load  to  it  a  lit 
tie  further  on,  near  the  gate.     If  you  'II  just  help  me  on." 

They  walked  slowly,  with  frequent  pauses,  but  without 
■peaking  again.  In  both  of  them,  the  concentration  in  the 
present  which  had  attended  the  first  moments  of  Arthur's 
rerival,  had  now  given  way  to  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pre- 
vious scene.  It  was  nearly  dark  in  the  narrow  path  among 
the  trees,  but  within  the  circle  of  fir-trees  round  the  Hermit- 
age there  was  room  for  the  growing  moonlight  to  enter  in  at 
the  windows.  Their  steps  were  noiseless  on  the  thick  carpet 
of  fir-needles,  and  the  outward  stillness  seemed  to  heighten 
their  inward  consciousness,  as  Arthur  took  the  key  out  of  his 
pocket  and  placed  it  in  Adam's  hand,  for  him  to  open  the  door. 
AdaTQ  had  not  known  before  that  Arthur  had  furnished  the 
old  Hermitf^e  and  made  it  a  retreat  for  himself,  and  it  was  a 
sniprise  to  him  when  he  opened  the  door  to  see  a  snug  room 
with  all  the  signs  of  frequent  habitation. 

Arthur  loosed  Adam's  arm  and  threw  himself  on  the  otto- 
man. "  You  'II  see  my  hunting-bottle  somewhere,"  he  said- 
"  A  leather  case  with  a  bottle  and  glass  in," 

Adam  was  not  long  in  finding  the  case.  "There's  very 
little  brandy  in  it,  sir,"  he  ^aid,  turning  it  downwards  over 
the  glass,  as  he  held  it  before  the  window,  "hardly  this  little 
glassful." 

"Well,  give  me  that,"  said  Arthur,  with  the  peevishness  of 
physical  depression.  When  he  had  taken  some  sips,  Adam 
said,  "Hadn't  I  better  run  to  th'  house,  sir,  and  get  some 
more  brandy  ?  I  can  be  there  and  back  pretty  soon.  It  '11  be 
a  stiff  walk  home  for  you,  if  you  don't  have  something  to 
revive  you." 

"  Yes  —  go.  But  don't  say  I  'm  ill.  Ask  for  my  man  Pym, 
and  tell  bim  to  get  it  from  Mills,  and  not  to  say  I  'm  at  the 
Hermitage.     Get  some  water  too." 

Adam  was  relieved  to  have  an  active  task  —  both  of  them 
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were  relieTed  to  be  apart  from  each  other  for  a  short  time. 
But  Adam's  swift  pace  could  not  still  the  eager  pain  of  think- 
ing— of  living  again  with  concentrated  suffering  through  the 
last  wretched  hour,  and  looking  out  from  it  over  all  the  new, 
sad  futore. 

Atthoi  lay  still  for  eome  minutes  after  Adam  was  gone,  bnt 
presently  he  rose  feebly  from  the  ottoman  and  peered  about 
slowly  in  the  broken  moonlight,  seeking  something.  It  was 
a  short  bit  of  wax  candle  that  stood  amongst  a  oonfusiou  of 
writing  and  drawing  material^.  There  was  more  searching  for 
the  means  of  lighting  the  candle,  and  when  that  was  done,  he 
went  cautiously  round  the  room,  as  if  wishing  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  presence  or  absence  of  something.  At  last  he  had 
found  a  slight  ihing,  which  he  put  first  in  his  pocket,  and  then, 
on  a  second  thought,  took  out  again,  and  thrust  deep  down 
into  a  waste-paper  basket.  It  was  a  woman's  little  pink  silk 
neckerchief.  He  set  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  ottoman  again,  exhausted  with  the  effort. 

When  Adam  came  back  with  his  supplies,  his  entrance 
awoke  Arthur  from  a  doze. 

"  That 's  right,"  Arthur  said ;  "  I  'm  tremendously  in  want 
of  some  brandy-vigor." 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  've  got  a  light,  sir/'  said  Adam.  "  I  've 
been  thinking  I  'd  better  have  asked  for  a  lanthorn." 

"No,  no;  the  candle  will  last  long  enough  —  I  shall  soon 
be  up  to  walking  home  now." 

"  I  can't  go  before  I  've  seen  yon  safe  home,  sir,"  said  Adam, 
hesitatingly. 

"  No  :  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay  —  sit  down." 

Adam  sat  down,  and  they  remained  opposite  to  each  other 
in  uneasy  silence,  while  Arthur  slowly  drank  brandy-and-water, 
with  visibly  renovating  effect.  He  began  to  lie  in  a  more  vol- 
untary position,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  less  overpowered  ly 
bodily  sensations.  Adam  was  keenly  alive  to  these  indica- 
tions, and  as  bis  anxiety  about  Arthur's  condition  began  to 
be  allayed,  he  felt  more  of  that  impatience  which  every  one 
knows  who  has  had  bis  just  indignation  suspended  by  the 
physical  state  of  the  culprit.     Yet  there  was  one  thing  on  hia 
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:.>iiwl  to  he  done  before  be  coold  recor  to  remoastnuwe :  it  was 
to  confess  vhat  bad  been  nnjost  in  his  own  words.  Perh^n 
be  longed  all  tbe  more  to  make  this  coofessioD,  that  his  indi^ 
nation  mi^  be  free  again ;  and  as  he  saw  the  signs  of  return- 
ing ease  in  Arthur,  the  words  again  and  again  came  to  his 
lips  and  went  back,  checked  by  the  thonght  that  it  wooM  be 
better  to  leare  ereiytbing  till  to-morrow.  As  long  as  they 
were  silent  tbey  did  not  look  at  each  other,  and  a  foreboding 
came  across  Adam  that  if  they  began  to  sjieak  as  though  ttey 
remembered  the  past  —  if  they  looked  at  each  with  fall  reeog- 
nition  —  they  must  take  fire  again.  So  they  sat  in  silence  till 
tbe  bit  of  wax  candle  Bickered  low  in  the  socket  ^  tbe  silence 
all  tbe  while  becoming  more  irksome  to  Adam.  Artbur  had 
just  poored  ont  some  more  brandy-and-water,  and  he  threw 
one  arm  behind  bis  head  and  drew  np  one  leg  in  an  attitude 
of  recovered  ease,  which  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
Adam  to  speak  what  was  on  his  mind. 

"  Vou  begin  to  feel  more  yourself  again,  sir,"  he  said,  as  the 
candle  went  out,  and  they  were  half-hidden  from  each  other  in 
the  faint  moonlight. 

"  Yes :  I  don't  feel  good  for  much  —  very  lazy,  and  not 
iDolined  to  move;  but  111  go  home  when  I've  taken  tiiis 
dose." 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  Adam  said  — 

"  My  temper  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  eaid  things  as  was  nt 
true,  I  'd  no  right  to  speak  as  if  you  'd  known  you  was  doing 
me  an  injury  :  you  'd  no  grounds  for  knowing  it ;  I  've  always 
kept  what  I  felt  for  her  as  secret  as  I  could." 

He  paused  again  before  he  went  on. 

"  And  perhaps  I  judged  you  too  harsh  —  I  'm  apt  to  be  harsh ; 
and  you  may  have  acted  out  o'  thoughtlessness  more  than  I 
should  ha'  believed  was  possible  for  a  man  with  a  heart  and 
a  conscience.  We  'le  not  all  put  together  alike,  and  we  may 
misjudge  one  another.  God  knows,  it 's  all  the  joy  I  could 
hare  sow,  to  think  the  best  of  you." 

Arthur  wanted  to  go  home  without  saying  any  more — he 
was  too  painfully  embarrassed  in  mind,  as  well  as  too  weak  in 
body,  to  wish  for  any  further  explanation  to-night    Ajid  yet 
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it  wae  a  relief  to  him  that  Adam  reopened  the  subject  in  a 
way  the  least  dlMcult  for  him  to  answer.  Arthur  was  in  the 
wretched  position  of  an  open,  generoua  man,  who  has  committed 
an  error  which  makes  deception  seem  a  necessity.  The  native 
impulse  to  give  truth  in  return  for  truth,  tb  meet  trust  with 
frank  confession,  must  be  auppreaaed,  and  duty  waa  become  a 
qaestion  of  tactics.  His  d^  was  reacting  upon  him — was 
already  governing  him  tyrannously,  and  forcing  him  into  a 
course  that  jarred  with  his  habitual  feelings.  The  only  aim 
that  seemed  admissible  to  him  now  was  to  deceive  Adam 
to  the  utmost:  to  make  Adam  think  better  of  him  than  he 
deserved.  And  when  he  heard  the  words  of  honest  retracta- 
tion —  when  he  heard  the  sad  appeal  with  which  Adam  ended 
—  he  was  obliged  to  rejoice  in  the  remains  of  ignorant  confi- 
dence it  implied.  He  did  not  answer  immediately,  for  he  had 
to  be  judicious  and  not  truthful. 

"  Say  no  more  about  our  anger,  Adam,"  he  said  at  last,  very 
languidly,  for  the  labor  of  speech  was  unwelcome  to  him;  "I 
forgive  your  momentary  injustice  — it  was  quite  natural, with 
the  exaggerated  notions  you  had  in  your  mind.  We  shall  be 
,  none  the  worse  friends  in  tuture,  I  hope,  because  we  've  fought : 
you  had  the  beat  of  it,  and  that  was  as  it  should  be,  for  I 
believe  I  've  been  most  in  the  wrong  of  the  two.  Come,  let  us 
shake  hands." 

Arthur  held  out  his  hand,  bnt  Adam  sat  still. 

"I  don't  like  to  say  'No'  to  that,  sir,"  he  said, "  but  I  can't 
shake  hands  till  it 's  clear  what  we  mean  by  't  I  was  wrong 
when  I  spoke  as  if  you  'd  done  me  an  injury  knowingly,  but  I 
was  n't  wrong  in  what  I  said  before,  about  your  behavior  t' 
Hetty,  and  I  can't  shake  hands  with  you  as  if  I  held  yon  my 
friend  the  same  as  ever,  till  you  've  cleared  that  up  better." 

Arthur  swallowed  his  pride  and  resentment  as  he  drew  back 
his  hand.  He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then  said,  as 
indifferently  as  he  could — 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  clearing  up,  Adam.  I  've 
told  yon  already  that  you  think  too  seriously  of  a  little  flirta- 
tion. But  if  you  are  right  in  supposing  there  is  any  danger  in 
it — I  'm  going  away  on  Saturday,  and  there  will  be  on  end  of 
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it.  A«  foi  the  pMn  it  has  given  you,  I  'm  heartily  sorry  for  it 
I  can  say  so  more." 

Adam  said  nothings  but  lose  from  his  chaiif  and  stood  with 
bis  face  towards  one  of  the  windows,  as  if  looking  at  the  bkck.- 
ness  of  the  moonlit  fir^rees ;  but  he  was  in  reality  conscioos 
of  nothing  but  the  eonfiiot  within  him.  It  was  of  no  use  now 
— his  resolution  not  to  speak  till  to-morrow :  he  must  apeak 
there  and  then.  But  it  was  several  minutes  before  he  turned 
round  and  stepped  nearer  to  Arthur,  standing  and  looking  down 
en  him  as  he  lay. 

"  It  '11  be  batter  for  me  to  speak  plain,"  he  said,  with  evident 
effort,  "  though  it 's  hard  work.  You  see,  sir,  this  is  n't  a  triBe 
to  me,  whatever  it  may  be  to  you.  I  'm  none  o'  them  men  as 
can  go  making  love  first  to  one  woman  and  then  t'  another,  and 
don't  think  it  much  odds  which  of  'em  I  take.  What  I  feel 
for  Hetty's  a  different  sort  o'  love,  such  as  I  believe  nobody 
can  know  much  about  but  them  as  feel  it,  and  God  as  has  given 
it  to  'em.  She's  more  nor  everything  else  to  me,  all  but  my 
conscience  and  my  good  name.  And  if  it 's  true  what  yon  've 
been  saying  all  along  —  and  if  it 's  only  been  trifling  and  flirt- 
ing as  you  call  it,  as  11  be  put  an  end  to  by  your  going  away  — 
why,  then,  I  'd  wait,  and  hope  her  heart  'ud  turn  to  me  after 
all.  I'm  loath  to  think  you'd  speak  false  to  me,  and  I'll 
believe  your  word,  however  things  may  look." 

"  You  would  be  wronging  Hetty  more  than  me  not  to  believe 
it,"  said  Arthur,  almost  violently,  starting  up  from  the  otto- 
man, and  moving  away.  But  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
again  directly,  saying,  more  feebly,  "  You  seem  to  forget  that, 
in  suspecting  me,  you  are  casting  imputations  upon  her." 

"Xay,  sir,"  Adam  said,  in  a  calmer  voice,  as  if  he  were  half 
relieved  —  for  he  was  too  straightforward  to  make  a  distinction 
between  a  direct  falsehood  and  an  indirect  one  —  "  Nay,  sir, 
things  don't  lie  level  between  Hetty  and  you.  You  're  acting 
with  yonr  eyes  open,  whatever  you  may  do ;  but  how  do  yon 
know  what 's  been  in  her  mind  ?  She 's  aU  bat  a  chUd  —  as 
any  man  with  a  conscience  in  him  ought  to  feel  bound  to  take 
eaie  on.  And  whatever  you  may  think,  I  know  you've  dis- 
turbed her  mind.    I  know  she  'a  been  fixing  her  heart  on  rou ; 
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fat  there 's  a  man;  things  clear  to  me  dow  as  I  did  s*t  imdet^ 
stand  before.  But  you  seem  to  make  light  o*  what  the  may 
feel  —  you  don't  think  o'  that." 

"  Oood  G«d,  Adam,  let  me  alone  1 "  Arthur  buret  out  ii»> 
petuously ;  "  I  feel  it  enough  without  your  worrying  me." 

He  was  aware  of  his  indiseretioo  as  soon  aa  the  words  haa 
escaped  him. 

"Well,  then,  if  you  feel  it,"  Adam  rejoined,  eagerly;  "if 
you  feel  as  you  may  ha'  put  false  notions  into  her  mind,  and 
made  her  believe  as  yon  loved  her,  when  all  the  while  yon 
meant  nothing,  I've  this  demand  to  make  of  you;  —  I'm 
not  speaking  for  myself,  but  for  her.  I  a«k  you  t'  undeoeiTe 
her  before  yon  go  away.  Y'  are  n't  going  away  forever ;  and 
if  you  leave  her  behind  with  a  notion  in  her  head  &  your 
feeling  about  her  the  same  aa  she  feels  fihont  you,  she  II  be 
hankering  after  you,  and  the  mischief  may  get  worse.  It  may 
be  a  smart  to  her  now,  but  it  11  save  her  pain  i'  th'  end.  I  ask 
you  to  write  a  letter  — you  may  trast  to  my  seeing  as  she 
gets  it:  tell  her  the  truth,  and  take  blame  to  yourself  for 
behaving  as  you  'd  no  right  to  do  to  a  young  woman  as  is  n't 
your  ei^nal.  I  speak  plain,  sir  j  but  I  can't  speak  any  other 
way.  There  'a  nobody  can  take  oare  o'  Hetty  in  this  thing 
but  me." 

"  I  can  do  what  I  think  needful  in  the  matter,"  s^d  Arthur, 
more  and  more  irritated  by  mingled  distress  and  perplexity, 
"  withoat  giving  promises  to  you.  I  shall  take  what  measures 
I  think  proper." 

"No,"  said  Adam,  in  an  abrupt  decided  tone,  "that  won't 
do.  I  must  know  what  ground  I  'm  treading  on.  I  must  be 
safe  aa  you  've  put  an  end  to  what  ought  nevw  to  ha'  been 
began.  I  don't  forget  what 's  owing  to  yon  as  a  gentleman ; 
but  in  this  thing  we  're  man  and  man,  and  I  can't  give  np." 

There  was  no  answer  for  some  moments,  l^en  Arthur 
B^d,  "  I  '11  see  you  to-morrow.  I  can  bear  no  more  now ;  I  'm 
iU."  He  rose  as  he  apoke,  and  reached  his  cap,  as  if  intending 
to  go. 

"  You  won't  see  her  again ! "  Adam  exclaimed,  with  a  flash 
of  recurring  anger  and  suspicion,  moving  towards  the  door 
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and  placing  his  back  gainst  it.  "  Either  tell  me  she  cax 
never  be  my  wife  —  tell  me  you've  been  lying  —  or  else 
promise  me  what  I  've  said." 

Adam,  uttering  this  alternative,  stood  like  a  teirible  fate 
before  Arthur,  who  had  moved  forward  a  step  or  two,  and 
now  stopped,  faint,  shaken,  sick  in  mind  and  body.  It  aeemed 
long  to  both  of  them  —  that  inward  struggle  of  Arthnr's — 
before  he  said,  feebly,  "  I  promise ;  let  me  go." 

Adam  moved  away  from  the  door  and  opened  it,  bat  wneu 
Arthur  reached  the  step,  he  stopped  again  and  leaned  gainst 
the  door-post. 

"  You  're  not  well  enough  to  walk  alone,  sir,"  said  Adam. 
"Take  my  arm  again." 

Arthur  made  no  answer,  and  presently  walked  on,  Adam 
foUowing.  But,  after  a  few  steps,  he  stood  still  again,  and 
said,  coldly,  "  I  believe  I  must  trouble  you.  It 's  getting  late 
now,  and  there  may  be  an  alarm  set  up  about  me  at  home." 

Adam  gave  his  arm,  and  they  walked  on  without  uttering  a 
word,  till  they  came  where  the  basket  and  the  tools  lay. 

"  I  must  pick  up  the  tools,  sir,"  Adam  said.  "  They  're  my 
brother's.  I  doubt  they  '11  be  rusted.  If  you  '11  please  to  wait 
a  minute." 

Aitbur  stood  still  without  speaking,  and  no  other  word 
passed  between  them  till  they  were  at  the  side  entrance, 
where  he  hoped  to  get  in  without  being  seen  by  any  one.  He 
said  then,  "  Thank  you ;  I  need  n't  trouble  you  any  further." 

"  What  time  will  it  be  conven'ent  for  me  to  see  you  to- 
morrow, air  ?  "  said  Adam. 

"  Ton  may  send  me  word  that  you  're  here  at  five  o'clock,"- 
said  Arthur  ;  "  not  before." 

"Good-night,  sir,"  said  Adam.  Bat  he  heard  no  reply { 
Arthur  bad  turned  into  the  housa 
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CHAPTER    TfTTTY 
HB     NEXT     HOBKIira. 


Abthub  did  not  pass  a  sleepless  night;  he  slept  long  and 
well.  For  sleep  comes  to  the  perplexed  —  if  the  perplexed 
are  only  weary  enough.  Bat  at  eeyen  he  rang  Ms  bell  and 
astonishekl  Fym  by  declaring  he  was  going  to  get  up,  and 
must  hare  ureakfast  brought  to  hitn  at  eight. 

"  And  see  that  my  mare  is  saddled  at  half-past  eight,  and 
tell  my  grandfather  when  he 's  down  that  I  'm  better  this 
morning,  and  am  gone  for  a  ride." 

He  had  been  awake  an  hour,  and  could  rest  in  bed  no  longer. 
In  bed  our  yesterdays  are  too  oppressive :  if  a  man  can  only 
get  up,  though  it  be  but  to  whistle  or  to  smoke,  he  has  a 
present  which  offers  some  resistance  to  the  past  —  sensations 
which  assert  themselves  against  tyrannous  memories.  And  if 
thf  ra  were  such  a  thing  as  taking  areragea  of  feeling,  it  would 
certainly  be  found  that  in  the  hnnting  and  shooting  seasons 
regret,  self-reproach,  and  mortified  pride,  weigh  lighter  on 
country  gentlemen  than  in  late  spring  and  summer.  Arthur 
felt  that  he  should  be  more  of  a  man  on  horseback.  Even  the 
presence  of  Pym,  waiting  on  him  with  the  usual  deference, 
was  a  reassurance  to  him  after  the  scenes  of  yesterday.  For, 
with  Arthur's  sensitiveness  to  opinion,  the  loss  of  Adam's 
respect  was  a  shook  to  his  self-contentment  which  suffused  his 
imagination  with  the  sense  that  h^  had  sunk  in  all  eyes ;  as  a 
sudden  shock  of  fear  from  some  real  peril  makes  a  nervous 
woman  afraid  even  to  step,  because  all  her  perceptions  ue 
suffused  with  a  sense  of  d&nger. 

Arthur's,  as  you  know,  was  a  loving  nature.  Deeds  of  kind- 
ness were  as  easy  to  him  as  a  bad  habit :  they  were  the  com- 
mon issue  of  his  weaknesses  and  good  qualities,  of  his  egoism 
and  his  sympathy.  He  didn't  like  to  witness  pain,  and  he 
liked  to  have  grateful  eyes  beaming  on  him  as  the  giver  o( 
pleasure.    When  be  was  a  lad  of  seven,  he  one  day  kicked 
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dowa  an  old  gardener's  pitcher  of  broth,  from  no  motive  bufc 
a  kicking  impulse,  not  lefiecting  that  it  wa3  the  old  man's  din- 
cer ;  but  on  learning  that  sad  fa«t,  he  took  his  favorite  pencil- 
case  and  a  silver-hafted  knife  out  of  his  pocket  and  offered 
them  as  compensation.  He  had  been  the  same  Arthur  ever 
since,  trying  to  make  all  oSences  fotgotteu  in  benefits.  If 
there  were  an;  bitterness  in  his  nature,  it  could  only  show 
,  itself  against  the  man  who  refused  to  be  conciliated  by  him. 
And  perhaps  the  time  was  come  for  some  of  that  bitterness  to 
i-ise.  At  the  first  moment,  Arthur  had  felt  pure  distress  and 
self-reproach  at  discovering  that  Adam's  happiness  was  in- 
Tolved  in  his  relation  to  Hetty :  if  there  had  been  a  possibility 
of  making  Adam  tenfold  amends  —  if  deeds  of  gift,  or  any 
other  deeds,  could  have  restored  Adam's  contentment  and  re- 
gard for  him  as  a  benefactor,  Ai-thur  would  not  only  have  exe- 
cuted them  without  hesitation,  but  would  have  felt  bound  all 
the  more  closely  to  Adam,  and  would  never  have  been  weary  of 
making  retribution.  But  Adam  could  receive  no  amends  j  his 
suffering  could  not  be  cancelled ;  his  respect  and  affection 
could  not  be  recovered  by  any  prompt  deeds  of  atonement 
He  stood  like  an  immovable  obstacle  against  which  no  pres- 
sure could  avail  i  an  embodiment  of  what  Arthur  most  shrank 
from  believing  in  —  the  irrevocableness  of  his  own  wrong- 
doing. The  words  of  scorn,  the  refusal  to  shake  hands,  the 
mastery  asserted  over  him  in  their  last  conversation  in  the 
Hermitage  —  above  all,  the  sense  of  having  been  kuocked  down, 
to  which  a  man  does  not  very  well  reconcile  himself,  even 
under  the  most  heroic  circumstances  —  pressed  on  him  with  a 
galling  pain  which  was  stronger  than  compunction.  Arthur 
would  so  gladly  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  done  no 
harm  I  And  if  no  one  had  told  him  the  contrary,  he  could 
have  persuaded  himself  so  much  better.  Kemesis  can  seldom 
forge  a  sword  for  herself  out  of  our  consciences  —  out  of  the 
suffering  we  feel  in  the  suffering  we  may  have  caused :  there 
is  rarely  metal  enough  there  to  make  an  effective  weapon. 
Our  moral  sense  learns  the  manners  of  good  society,  and  smiles 
when  others  smile ;  but  when  some  rude  person  gives  roi^h 
luuDes  to  our  actions,  she  is  apt  to  ^ke  part  i^ainst  us.    And 
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so  it  was  with  Ai-thur:   Adam's  judgment  of  him,  Adam's 
gratiog  words,  disturbed  his  sell-soothing  argaments. 

Kot  that  Arthur  had  been  at  ease  before  Adam's  discoveiy. 
Struggles  and  resolves  had  transformed  themselves  into  com- 
punction and  anxiety.  He  was  distressed  for  Hetty's  sake, 
and  distressed  for  his  own,  that  he  must  leave  hei  behind.  He 
bad  always,  both  in  making  and  breaking  resolutions,  looked 
beyond  his  passion,  and  seen  that  it  must  speedily  end  in  sepa- 
ration ;  but  his  nature  was  too  acdent  and  tender  for  him  not 
to  sufCei  at  tbis  parting ;  and  on  Hetty's  account  he  was  filled 
with  uneasiness.  He  had  found  out  the  dream  in  whioh  she 
was  living  —  that  she  was  to  be  a  lady  in  silks  and  satins ;  and 
wbeu  he  had  first  talked  to  her  about  his  going  away,  she  had 
asked  him  tremblingly  to  let  hei  go  with  him  and  be  married. 
It  was  his  painful  knowledge  of  this  which  had  given  the  most 
exasperating  sting  to  Adam's  reproaches.  He  had  said  no 
word  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  her,  her  vision  was  all 
spun  by  hei  own  childish  fancy  ;  but  be  was  obliged  to  oonfess 
to  himself  that  it  was  spun  half  out  of  his  own  actions.  And 
to  increase  the  misohief,  on  this  last  evening  he  had  not  daied 
to  hint  the  truth  to  Hetty  :  he  bad  been  obliged  to  soothe  her 
with  tender,  hopeful  words,  lest  he  should  throw  her  into  violent 
distress.  He  felt  the  situation  acutely ;  felt  the  sorrow  of  the 
dear  thing  in  the  present,  and  thought  with  a  darker  anxiety 
of  the  tenacity  which  her  feelings  might  have  in  the  future. 
That  was  the  one  sharp  point  which  pressed  against  him ;  every 
other  he  could  evade  by  hopeful  self-persuasion.  The  whole 
thing  had  been  secret ;  the  Poysers  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
BuspicioQ.  No  one,  except  Adam,  knew  auythiug  of  what  bad 
passed  —  no  one  else  was  likely  to  know ;  for  Arthur  had  im- 
pressed on  Hetty  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  betray,  by  word  or 
look,  that  there  had  been  the  least  intimacy  between  them , 
and  Adam,  who  knew  half  their  secret,  would  rather  help  them 
t'O  keep  it  than  betray  it.  Xt  was  an  unfortunate  business  al- 
together, but  there  was  no  use  in  making  it  worse  than  it  was, 
by  imaginary  exaggerations  and  forebodings  of  evil  that  mighc 
never  come.  The  temporary  sadness  for  Hetty  was  the  worst 
consequence ;  he  resolutely  tuined  away  his  eyes  from  any  bad 
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coDSequeDce  that  was  not  demonstrably  inevitable.  Bat  —  but 
Hetty  might  have  bad  the  trouble  in  some  other  way  if  not  in 
this.  And  perhaps  hereafter  he  might  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  her,  and  make  up  to  her  for  all  the  tears  she  would  shed 
about  him.  She  would  owe  the  advantage  of  his  care  for  her 
in  future  years  to  the  sorrow  she  had  incurred  now.  So  good 
comes  out  of  evil.    Such  is  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  things  1 

Are  you  inclined  to  ask  whether  this  can  be  the  same  Arthur 
who,  two  months  ago,  had  that  freshness  of  feeling,  that  deli- 
cate honor  which  shrinks  from  wounding  even  a  sentiment^ 
and  does  not  contemplate  any  more  positive  offence  as  possiblfl 
for  it  ?  —  who  thought  that  his  own  self-respect  was  a  higher 
tribunal  than  any  external  opinion  ?  The  same,  I  assure  you, 
only  under  different  conditions.  Our  deeds  determine  us,  ai 
much  as  we  determine  our  deeds;  and  antU  we  know  what 
has  been  or  will  be  the  peculiar  combination  of  outward  with 
inward  facts,  which  constitutes  a  man's  criticaJ  actions,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  think  ourselves  wise  about  his  character. 
There  is  a  terrible  coercion  in  our  deeds  which  may  first  turu 
the  honest  man  into  a  deceiver,  and  then  reconcile  him  to  th9 
change }  for  this  reason  —  that  the  second  wrong  presents  itself 
to  him  in  the  guise  of  the  only  practicable  right.  The  action 
which  before  commission  has  been  seen  with  that  blended  com- 
mon-sense and  fresh  untarnished  feeling  which  is  the  healthy 
eye  of  the  soul,  is  looked  at  afterwards  with  the  lens  of  apolo- 
getic ingenuity,  through  which  all  things  that  men  call  beautiful 
and  ugly  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  textures  very  much  alike. 
Europe  adjusts  itself  to  a  /ait  accompli,  and  so  does  an  indi- 
vidual character,  —  until  the  placid  adjustment  is  disturbed  by 
ft  convulsive  retribution. 

Ko  man  can  escape  this  vitiating  effect  of  an  offence  gainst 
his  own  sentiment  of  right,  and  the  effect  was  the  stronger  in 
Arthnr  because  of  that  very  need  of  self-respect  which,  while 
his  conscience  was  still  at  ease,  was  one  of  his  best  safe- 
guards.  Self-accusation  was  too  painful  to  him  —  he  could 
not  face  it.  He  must  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not  been 
very  much  to  blame ;  he  began  even  to  pity  himself  for  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  deceiving  Adam :  it  was  a  course  so 
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opposed  to  tlie  honest;  of  his  owa  natUN.  But  then,  it  was 
the  only  right  thing  to  do. 

Well,  whatever  had  beea  amiss  io  him,  he  waa  misefable 
enough  in  consequence :  miserable  about  Hett^ :  miserable 
about  this  letter  that  he  had  promised  to  write,  and  that 
seemed  at  one  moment  to  be  a  gross  barbarity,  at  another 
perhaps  the  greatest  kindness  he  could  do  to  her.  And  across 
all  this  reflection  would  dart  eyery  now  and  then  a  sudden 
impulse  of  passionate  defiance  towards  all  consequences :  he 
would  carry  Hetty  away,  and  all  other  considerations  might 
go  to  .  .  . 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  foor  walls  of  his  room  made  an 
intolerable  prison  to  him ;  they  seemed  to  hem  in  and  press 
down  upon  him  all  the  crowd  of  contradictory  thoughts  and 
conflicting  feelings,  some  of  which  woold  fly  away  in  the  open 
air.  He  had  only  an  hour  or  two  to  make  up  his  mind  in,  and 
he  must  get  clear  and  calm.  Once  on  Meg's  back,  in  the  fresh 
air  of  that  fine  morning,  he  should  be  more  master  of  the 
situation. 

The  pretty  creature  arched  her  bay  neck  in  the  snnehine, 
and  pawed  the  gravel,  and  trembled  with  pleasure  when  her 
master  stroked  her  nosey  and  patted  her,  and  talked  to  her  even 
in  a  more  caressing  tone  than  usual.  He  loved  her  the  bettor 
because  she  knew  nothing  of  his  secrets.  But  Meg  was  quite 
as  well  acquainted  with  her  master's  mental  state  as  many 
others  of  hei  sex  with  the  mental  condition  of  the  nice  young 
gentlemen  towards  whom  their  hearts  are  in  a  state  of  flutter- 
ing expectation. 

Arthur  cantered  for  five  miles  beyond  the  Chase,  till  he  was 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  where  there  were  no  hedges  or  trees  to 
hem  in  the  road.  Then  be  threw  the  bridle  on  Meg's  neck, 
and  prepared  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Hetty  knew  that  their  meeting  yesterday  must  be  the  last 
before  Arthur  went  away ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
contriving  another  without  exciting  suspicion ;  and  she  was 
like  a  frightened  child,  unable  to  think  of  anything,  only  able 
to  cry  at  the  mention  of  parting,  and  then  put  her  face  up  to 
have  the  tears  kissed  away.     He  could  do  nothing  but  comfoii 
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her,  and  lull  lier  into  dreaming  oa.  A  letter  would  be  a  diead 
fully  abrupt  way  of  awakening  her  !  Yet  there  was  truth  in 
what  Adam  said  —  that  it  would  save  her  from  a  lengthened 
delusion,  which  might  be  worse  than  a  sharp  immediate  pain. 
And  it  was  the  only  way  of  satisfying  Adam,  who  mmt  be 
satisfied,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  If  he  oould  have  seen 
her  again !  But  that  was  impossible ;  there  was  such  a  thorny 
hedge  of  hindrances  between  them,  and  an  imprudence  would  , 
be  fatal.  And  yet,  if  he  could  see  her  again,  what  good  would 
it  doP  Only  cnuBe  him  to  suffer  more  from  the  eight  of  her 
distresB  and  the  remembrance  of  it.  Away  from  him  she  was 
ButTOundcd  by  all  the  motives  to  self-control, 

A  sadden  dread  here  fell  likq  a  shadow  acroBs  hia  imagina- 
tion—  the  dread  lest  she  should  do  something  violent  in  her 
grief ;  and  close  upon  that  dread  came  another,  which  deep- 
ened the  shadow.  But  he  shook  them  off  witli  the  force  of 
yontli  and  hope.  What  was  the  ground  for  painting  the 
future  in  that  rlark  way?  It  was  just  as  likely  to  be  the  ro- 
voi-sc.  Arthur  told  himself,  he  did  not  deserve  that  things 
should  turn  out  badly  —  he  had  never  meant  beforehand  to  do 
anything  his  conscience  disapproved  —  he  had  been  ted  on  by 
circumstances.  There  was  ft  sort  of  implicit  confidence  in 
him  that  he  was  really  such  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  Provi- 
dence would  not  treat  him  harshly. 

At  all  events,  he  could  n't  help  what  would  come  now :  all 
he  could  do  was  to  take  what  seemed  the  best  course  at  tlio ! 
present  moment.  And  he  persuaded  himself  that  that  course 
was  to  make  the  way  open  between  Adam  and  Hetty.  Her 
heart  might  really  turn  to  Adam,  as  he  said,  after  a  while ; 
and  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm  done, 
since  it  was  still  Adam's  ardent  wish  to  make  her  his  wife. 
To  be  sure,  Adam  was  deceived  —  deceived  in  a  way  that 
Arthur  would  have  resented  as  a  deep  wrong  if  it  had  been 
practised  on  himself.  That  was  a  reflection  that  marred  the 
consoling  prospect.  Arthur's  choeks  even  burned  in  mingled 
shame  and  irritation  at  the  MioiiRht.  But  what  could  a  man 
do  in  such  a  dilpmiii:i "'  Iff  wm^^  bound  in  honor  to  nny  no 
word  that  could  injure  liuLLyj  his  liiat  duty  was  to  guard  /ter. 
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He  would  never  Iiave  told  or  acted  a  lie  od  Itis  own  account 
Good  God !  what  a  miserable  fool  he  was  to  have  brought 
himself  into  such  a  dilemma;  and  jet,  if  ever  a  man  bad 
excuses,  he  had.  (Pity  that  consequences  are  determined  not 
by  excuses  but  by  actions  !) 

Well,  the  letter  must  be  written ;  it  was  the  only  means 
that  promised  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  tears  came 
'  into  Arthur's  eyes  as  he  thought  of  Hetty  reading  it ;  but  it 
would  be  almost  as  hard  for  Iiim  to  write  it :  he  was  not  doing 
anything  easy  to  himself;  and  this  last  thought  helped  him 
to  arrive  at  a  conclasion.  He  could  never  deliberately  have 
taken  a  step  which  inflicted  pain  on  another  and  left  himself 
at  ease.  Even  a  movement  of  jealousy  at  the  thought  of 
giving  up  Hetty  to  Adam,  went  to  convince  him  that  he  waa 
making  a  sacriflce. 

When  once  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  turned  Meg 
round,  and  set  off  home  again  in  a  canter.  The  letter  should 
be  written  the  first  thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  would  be 
filled  up  with  other  business :  he  should  have  no  time  to  look 
behind  him.  Happily  Irwine  and  Gawaine  were  coming  to 
dinner,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  he  should  have 
left  the  Chase  miles  behind  him.  There  was  some  security  in 
this  constant  occupation  against  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
seizing  him  to  tush  to  Hetty  and  thrust  into  her  hand  some 
mad  proposition  that  would  undo  everything.  Faster  and 
faster  went  the  sensitive  Meg,  at  every  slight  sign  from  her 
rider,  till  the  canter  had  passed  into  a  swift  gallop, 

"I  thought  they  said  th'  young  mester  war  took  ill  last 
night,"  said  sour  old  John,  the  groom,  at  dinner-time  in  the 
servants'  hall.  "  He 's  been  ridin'  fit  to  split  the  mare  i'  two 
this  forenoon." 

"That's  happen  one  o'  the  symptims,  John,"  said  the 
facetious  coachman. 

"  Then  I  wish  he  '"".r  let  blr>od  for  't,  that  'a  all,"  said  John, 
grimly. 

Adam  had  been  ea.'ly  at  the  C.'iase  to  know  how  Arthur  was, 
and  had  been  relieved  from  all  anxiety  about  the  effects  of  his 
blow  by  learning  that  he  was  gone  out  for  a  ride.    At  five 
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o'clock  lie  was  punctually  there  again,  and  sent  up  word  of  lii< 
arrival.  In  a  few  minutes  Pjm  came  down  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Adam,  saying  that  the  Captain  was 
too  busy  to  see  him,  and  had  written  everything  he  had  to 
say.  The  letter  was  directed  to  Adam,  but  he  went  out  of 
doors  again  before  opening  it.  It  contained  a  sealed  enclosure 
lirected  to  Hetty.     On  the  inside  of  the  cover  Adam  read : 

"In  the  enclosed  letter  I  have  written  eveiythiDg  yon  wish.  I  leave 
it  to  jou  to  decide  whether  you  will  be  doing  best  to  deliver  it  to 
Hetty  or  to  tetum  it  to  me.  Ask  yourself  once  more  whether  you  are 
not  taking  a  meaanre  which  may  paJn  her  more  than  mere  silence. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  our  seeing  each  other  again  now.  We  shall 
meet  with  better  feelings  some  months  hence.  A.  D." 

"Perhaps  he's  i'  th'  right  on  't  not  to  see  me,"  thought 
Adam.  "It's  no  use  meeting  to  say  more  hard  words,  and 
it's  no  use  meeting  to  shake  hands  and  say  we're  friends 
again.  We're  not  friends,  an'  it's  better  not  to  pretend  it 
I  know  forgiveness  is  a  man's  duty,  but,  to  my  thinking,  that 
can  only  mean  as  you  're  to  give  up  all  thoughts  o'  taking 
revenge :  it  can  never  mean  as  you  're  t'  have  your  old  feelings 
back  again,  for  that 's  not  possible.  He 's  not  the  same  man 
to  me,  and  I  can't  feel  the  same  towards  him.  God  help  me  ! 
I  don't  know  whether  I  feel  the  same  towards  anybody :  I 
seem  as  if  I  'd  been  measuring  my  work  from  a  false  line,  and 
had  got  it  all  to  measure  over  again." 

But  the  question  about  delivering  the  letter  to  Hetty  soon 
absorbed  Adam's  thoughts.  Arthur  had  procured  some  reliel  : 
to  himself  by  throwing  the  decision  on  Adam  with  a  warning ;  '■ 
and  Adam,  who  was  not  given  to  hesitation,  hesitated  here. 
He  determined  to  feel  his  way — to  ascertain  as  well  as  b« 
could  what  was  Hetty's  state  of  mind  before  he  decided  on 
delivering  the  letter. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

TH^  DELITBBT  OF  THB  LBTTER. 

The  next  Sunday  Adam  joined  the  Po^ra  on  their  mj 
out  of  church,  hoping  for  an  invitation  to  go  home  with  them. 
He  had  the  lett«r  in  his  pocket,  and  was  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  Hetty  alone.  He  could  not  see  her 
face  at  church,  for  she  had  changed  her  seat,  and  when  be 
came  up  to  het  to  shake  bands,  her  manner  was  doubtful  and 
constrained.  He  expected  this,  for  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  met  him  since  she  had  been  aware  that  be  had  seen  her 
with  Arthur  in  the  Grove, 

"  Come,  you  '11  go  on  with  ua,  Adam,"  Mr.  Poyser  said  when 
they  reached  the  turning ;  and  aa  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
lields  Adajn  ventured  to  offer  hia  arm  to  Hetty.  The  ohildien 
soon  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  lingering  behind  a  little, 
and  then  Adam  said  — 

"  Will  you  contrive  for  me  to  walk  out  in  tb«  garden  a  hit 
with  you  this  evenit^,  if  it  keeps  fine,  Hetty  ?  I  've  some- 
thing partic'lar  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Hetty  said,  "Very  well."  She  was  really  as  anxious  as 
Adam  was  that  she  should  have  some  private  talk  with  him : 
she  wondered  what  be  thought  of  her  and  Arthur ;  he  mnst 
have  seen  them  kissing,  she  knew,  but  she  had  no  conception 
of  the  scene  that  bad  taken  place  between  Arthur  and  Adam. 
Her  first  feeling  had  been  that  Adam  would  be  very  angry 
with  her,  and  perhaps  would  tell  her  aunt  and  uncle ;  but  it 
never  entered  her  mind  that  he  would  dare  to  say  anything  to 
Captain  Donnithome.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  that  he  behaved 
so  kindly  to  ber  to^y,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  har  alone ;  for 
she  had  trembled  when  she  found  he  was  f  nag  home  with 
them  lest  be  should  mean  "  to  tell."  But,  n  )w  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  by  herself,  she  should  learn  what  he  thonght,  and 
what  he  meant  to  do.  She  felt  a  certain  confidence  that  she 
could  persuade  him  not  to  do  anything  she  did  not  want  him 
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to  do;  ebe  could  perhaps  eren  make  liim  believe  that  she 
dido't  care  for  Artbar;  aod  as  long  as  Adam  thought  there 
was  any  hope  of  her  having  him,  he  would  do  just  what  she 
liked,  she  knew.  Besides,  she  must  go  on  seeming  to  encour- 
age Adam,  lest  hei  uncle  and  aunt  should  be  angry,  and  sus- 
pect her  of  having  some  secret  lover, 

Hetty's  little  brain  was  busy  with  this  combination,  as  she 
hung  on  Adam's  aim,  and  said  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  some  slight 
observations  of  his  about  the  many  hawthorn-berries  there 
would  be  for  the  birds  this  next  winter,  and  the  low-hai^ing 
clouds  Uiat  would  hardly  hold  up  till  morning.  And  when 
they  rejoined  her  aunt  and  uncle,  she  could  pursue  her  thoughts 
without  interruptioQ,  for  Mr.  Foyaer  held  that  though  a  young 
man  might  like  to  have  the  woman  he  was  courtiag  on  his  arm, 
he  would  nevertheless  be  glad  of  a  little  reasonable  talk  about 
business  the  while ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  curious  to 
hear  the  most  recent  news  about  the  Chase  Farm.  So,  through 
the  rest  of  the  walk,  he  claimed  Adam's  oonrersation  for  him- 
self; and  Hetty  laid  her  small  plots,  and  imagined  her  little 
scenes  of  cunning  blandishment,  as  she  walked  along  by  the 
hedgerows  on  honest  Adam's  arm,  quite  as  well  as  if  she  had 
been  an  elegantly  clad  coquette  alone  in  her  bondoir.  For  if 
a  country  beauty  in  clumsy  shoes  be  only  shallow-hearted 
enough,  it  is  astonishing  how  closely  her  mental  processes 
may  resemble  those  of  a  lady  in  society  and  crinoline,  who 
applies  her  refined  intellect  to  the  problem  of  committing  in- 
discretions without  compromising  herself.  Perhaps  the  resem- 
blance was  not  much  the  less  because  Hetty  felt  very  unhappy 
all  the  while.  The  parting  with  Arthur  was  a  double  pain  to 
her;  mingling  with  the  tumult  of  passion  and  vanity,  there 
was  a  dim  undefined  fear  that  the  future  might  shape  itself  in 
some  way  quite  unlike  her  dream.  She  chmg  to  the  comfort- 
ing hopeful  words  Arthur  had  uttered  in  their  last  meeting — ■ 
"  I  shall  come  again  at  Christma.s,  and  then  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done."  She  clung  to  the  belief  that  he  was  so  fond  of 
her,  he  would  never  be  happy  without  her ;  and  she  still 
hugged  her  secret — tliat  a  gre<it  gentleman  lovod  hei  —with 
gratified  pride,  as  a  superiority  uvqv  all  the  girls  shr  knew 
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But  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  possibilitiee  to  which 
she  could  give  do  shape,  began  to  press  upon  her  like  the  in- 
visible weight  of  air  J  she  was  alone  on  her  little  ialand  of 
dreams,  and  all  around  her  was  the  dark  nnknown  water  where 
Arthur  was  gone.  She  could  gather  no  elation  of  spirits  now 
by  looking  forward,  but  only  by  looking  backward  to  build 
confidence  on  past  words  and  caresses.  But  occasionally, 
since  Thursday  evening,  her  dim  anxieties  had  been  almost  lost 
behind  the  more  definite  fear  that  Adam  might  betray  what 
he  knew  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  his  sudden  proposition  to 
talk  with  her  alone  had  set  her  thoughts  to  work  in  a  new  way. 
She  was  eager  not  to  lose  this  svening's  opportunity  ;  and  after 
tea,  when  the  boya  were  going  into  the  garden,  and  Totty 
begged  to  go  with  them,  Hetty  said,  with  an  alacrity  that  sui^ 
prised  Mrs.  Poyser  — 

"  I  '11  go  with  her,  aunt." 

It  did  not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  Adam  said  he  would 
go  too;  and  soon  he  aud  Hetty  were  left  alone  together  on  the 
walk  by  the  filbert-trees,  while  the  boys  were  busy  elsewhere 
gathering  the  largo  nnripe  uuts  to  play  at  "  coVnut "  with,  and 
Totty  was  watching  them  with  a  puppy-like  air  of  contempla- 
tion. It  was  but  a  short  time — hardly  two  months  —  since 
Adam  had  had  his  mind  filled  with  delicious  hopes,  as  he 
stood  by  Hetty's  side  in  this  garden.  The  remembiance  of 
that  scene  had  often  been  with  him  since  Thnrsday  eTening: 
the  sunlight  through  the  apple-tree  boughs,  the  red  bunches, 
Hetty's  sweet  blush.  It  came  importunately  now,  on  this  sad 
evening,  with  the  low-hanging  clouds ;  but  he  tried  to  suppress 
it,  lest  some  emotion  should  impel  him  to  say  more  than  was 
needful  for  Hetty's  sake. 

"  After  what  I  saw  on  Thursday  night,  Hetty,"  be  began, 
"you  won't  think  me  making  too  free  in  what  I'm  going  to 
say.  If  you  was  being  courted  by  any  man  as  'ud  make  yon 
his  wife,  and  I  'd  known  you  was  fond  of  him,  and  meant  to 
have  him,  I  should  have  no  right  to  speak  a  word  to  you  about 
it ;  but  when  I  see  you  're  being  made  love  to  by  a  gentleman 
as  can  never  marry  you,  and  doesna  think  o'  marrying  yon,  I 
feel  bound  t'  interfere  for  you.     I  can't  speak  about  it  to  them 
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as  are  i'  the  place  o'  your  parents,  for  that  might  bring  wotm 
trouble  than 's  needful." 

Adam's  words  relieTed  one  of  Hetty's  fears,  bat  they  also 
carried  a  meaoing  which  sickened  her  with  a  strengthened 
'  foreboding.  She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  yet  she  would 
have  angrily  contradicted  Adam,  if  she  had  dared  to  betray 
Iker  feelings.     But  she  was  silent. 

^  "You're  so  young,  you  know,  Hetty,"  he  went  on,  almost 
tenderly,  "and  y'  have  n't  seen  much  o'  what  goes  on  in  the 
world.  It's  right  for  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  save  you  from 
getting  into  trouble  for  want  o'  your  knowing  where  you  're 
being  led  to.  If  anybody  besides  me  knew  what  I  know  about 
your  meeting  a  gentleman,  and  having  fine  presents  from  him, 
they'd  speak  light  on  you,  and  you'd  lose  your  character. 
And  besides  that,  you'll  ha^e  to  suffer  in  your  feelings,  wi' 
giving  your  love  to  a  man  as  can  never  marry  yon,  so  as  he 
might  take  care  of  you  all  your  life." 

Adam  paused,  and  looked  at  Hetty,  who  was  plucking  the 
leaves  from  the  filbert-trees,  and  tearing  them  up  in  her  hand. 
Her  little  plans  and  preconcerted  speeches  had  all  forsaken 
her,  like  an  ill-leamt  lesson,  under  the  terrible  agitation  pro- 
duced by  Adam's  words.  There  was  a  cruel  force  in  their 
calm  certainty  which  threatened  to  grapple  and  crush  her  flimsy 
hopes  and  fancies.  She  wanted  to  resist  them  —  she  wanted 
to  throw  them  off  with  angry  contradiction ;  but  the  determi* 
nation  to  conceal  what  she  felt  still  govericd  her.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  blind  prompting  now,  for  she  was  unable 
to  calculate  the  effect  of  her  words. 

"  You  've  no  right  to  say  as  I  love  him,"  she  said,  faintly, 
but  impetuously,  plucking  another  rough  leaf  and  tearing  it  up. 
She  was  very  beautiful  in  her  paleness  and  a^tation,  with 
her  dark  childish  eyes  dilated,  and  her  breath  shorter  than 
usual.  Adam's  heart  yearned  over  her  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Ah,  if  he  eovJd  but  comfort  her,  and  soothe  her,  and  sp"*  >■>- 
from  Hob  pain ;  if  he  had  but  some  sort  of  strength  tha'  would 
enable  him  to  rescue  her  poor  troubled  mind,  as  he  won  jihaTS 
rescued  her  body  in  the  face  of  all  danger ! 

"I  doabt  it  must  be  so,  Hetty,"  he  said,  tenderly;  ''iotX 
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canoa  believe  you  'd  let  any  man  kiss  you  by  youreelreB,  and 
give  you  a  gold  box  with  his  hair,  and  go  a-valking  i'  the  Orove 
to  meet  him,  if  you  didna  lore  him.  I  'm  not  blamii^  you,  for  I 
know  it  'ud  begin  by  little  and  little,  till  at  last  yoa'd  not  be 
able  to  throw  it  off.  It  'a  him  I  blame  for  stealii^  your  love  i' 
that  way,  when  he  knew  he  could  never  make  you  the  right 
amends.  He 's  been  trifling  with  yon,  and  making  a  plaything 
of  yon,  and  caring  nothing  about  you  aa  a  man  ought  to  care." 

"  Yes,  he  does  care  for  me ;  I  know  better  nor  you,"  Hetty 
burst  out.  Everything  was  forgotten  but  the  pais  aad  anger 
she  felt  at  Adam's  words. 

"Nay,  Hetty,"  eald  Adam,  "if  he'd  cared  for  you  rightly 
he'd  never  ha'  behaved  so.  He  told  me  himself  he  meant 
nothing  by  his  kissing  and  presents,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  as  you  thought  light  of  'em  too.  But  I  know  bet- 
ter nor  that.  I  can't  help  thinking  as  you  've  been  trusting  to 
his  loving  you  well  enough  to  marry  you,  for  all  he 's  a  gentle- 
man. And  that's  why  I  must  speak  to  you  about  it,  Hetty, — 
for  fear  you  should  be  deceiving  yourself.  It 's  never  entered 
his  head  the  thought  o'  marrying  yon." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  How  durst  you  say  bo  ?"  said  Hetty, 
pausing  in  her  walk  and  trembling.  The  terrible  decision  of 
Adam's  tone  shook  her  with  fear.  She  had  no  presence  of 
mind  left  for  the  leflection  that  Arthur  would  have  his  reasons 
for  not  telling  the  truth  to  Adam.  Her  worda  and  look  were 
enough  to  determine  Adam :  he  must  give  her  the  letter, 

"Perhaps  you  can't  believe  me,  Hetty;  because  you  thinb. 
too  well  of  him  — because  yon  think  he  loves  yon  better  than 
he  does.  But  I  've  got  a  letter  i'  my  pocket,  as  he  wrote  him- 
self for  me  to  give  you.  I  've  not  read  the  letter,  but  he 
says  he 's  told  you  the  truth  in  it.  But  before  I  give  you  the 
letter,  consider,  Hetty,  and  don't  let  it  take  too  much  hold  on 
you.  It  wouldna  ha'  been  good  for  you  if  he  'd  wanted  to  do 
such  a  mad  thing  ae  marry  you :  it  'ud  ha'  led  to  no  happ' 
ness  i'  th'  end." 

Hetty  said  nothing ;  she  felt  a  revival  of  hope  at  the  mci 
tion  of  a  letter  which  Adam  had  not  read.  There  would  be 
something  quite  different  in  it  from  what  he  thought. 
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Ad^m  tiy.k  out  the  letter,  hit  Le  L^'. !  it  td  Lit  hand  8t3I, 
iriuj£  hf;  hJil,  in  a  tone  of  tender  entreatr  — 

"Don't  j'la  Ijt^r  me  Ul-wi!!,  Httty,  because  I'm  tlie  means 
o*  brinj^lug  you  tL-s  jtain.  G*^  knows  I  'd  ha'  bome  a  good 
deal  irone  for  the  sake  o'  sparing  it  vou.  And  think  —  there 's 
Dobod;  fiut  me  knows  about  this ;  and  I  '11  take  caie  of  yon  as 
if  I  was  your  brother.  Yon  're  the  same  as  erer  to  me,  for  I 
lori't  Ij^ii^ve  you  Ve  done  any  wrong  knowingly. " 

II<rtty  liail  kiid  her  band  on  the  letter,  but  Adam  did  not 
loose  it  till  he  had  done  speaking.  She  took  no  notice  of  what 
he  said  —  she  had  not  listened ;  but  when  he  loosed  the  letter, 
she  put  it  into  hei  [Xfcket,  without  opening  it,  and  then  began 
to  walk  more  quiekly,  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  in. 

"You're  in  the  right  not  to  read  it  just  yet,"  said  Adam. 
"  Bead  it  when  you  're  by  yourself.  But  stay  out  a  little  bit 
longer,  and  let  ns  call  the  children :  you  look  so  white  and  ill : 
your  aunt  may  take  notice  of  it." 

Hetty  heard  the  warning.  It  recalled  to  ber  the  necessity 
of  rallying  her  native  powers  of  concealment,  which  had  half 
giren  way  under  the  shock  of  Adam's  words.  And  she  had 
the  letter  in  her  pocket :  she  was  sure  there  was  comfort  in 
that  letter  in  spite  of  Adam.  She  ran  to  find  Totty,  and  soon 
reappeared  with  recovered  color,  leading  Totty,  who  was  »mk- 
iog  a  sour  face,  because  she  had  been  obliged  to  throw  away 
au  unripe  apple  that  she  had  set  her  small  teeth  in. 

"  Hegh,  Tutty,"  said  Adam,  "  come  and  ride  on  my  shoulder 
-  —  ever  so  high  —  you  '11  touch  the  tops  o'  the  trees." 

What  little  child  ever  refused  to  be  comforted  by  that  glorious 
s«:nse  of  being  seized  strongly  and  swung  upward  ?  I  don't 
believe  Ganymede  cried  when  the  eagle  carried  him  away,  and 
perhaps  deposited  him  on  Jove's  shoulder  at  the  end.  Totty 
smiled  down  complacently  from  her  secure  height,  and  pleasant 
wae  the  sight  to  the  mother's  eyes,  as  she  stood  at  the  house 
door  and  saw  Adam  coming  with  his  small  burthen. 

"Bless  your  sweet  face,  my  pet,"  she  said,  the  mother's 
strong  loTe  filling  her  keen  eyes  with  mildnras,  as  Totty 
leaned  forward  and  put  out  her  arms.  She  had  no  eyes  for 
Hetty  at  that  moment,  and  only  !>aid,  without  looking  at  her, 
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"  Yoa  go  and  draw  some  ale,  Hetty :  the  gells  are  both  ftt  the 
cheese." 

After  the  ale  had  been  drawn  and  her  uncle's  pipe  l^hted, 
there  was  Totty  to  be  taken  to  bed,  and  brought  down  again 
in  her  night-gown,  becanse  she  would  cry  instead  of  going  to 
sleep.  Then  there  was  supper  w>  be  got  ready,  and  Hetty 
must  be  continually  in  the  way  to  give  help.  Adam  etayed 
lill  he  knew  Mia.  Poyser  expected  him  to  go,  engaging  hei 
and  her  husband  in  talk  as  constantly  as  he  could,  for  the 
sake  of  leaving  Hetty  more  at  ease.  He  lingered,  because  he 
wanted  to  see  her  safely  through  that  evening,  and  he  was 
delighted  to  find  how  much  flelf-oommand  she  showed.  He 
knew  she  had  not  had  time  to  read  the  letter,  but  he  did  not 
know  she  was  buoyed  up  by  a  secret  hope  that  the  letter  wonld 
contradict  everything  he  had  said.  It  waa  hard  work  for  him 
to  leave  her  —  hard  to  think  that  he  should  not  know  for  days 
how  she  waa  bearing  her  trouble.  But  he  must  go  at  last,  and 
all  he  could  do  waa  to  press  her  hand  gently  as  he  said, "  Good* 
by,"  and  hope  she  would  take  that  as  a  sign  that  if  hia  love 
could  ever  be  a  refuge  for  her,  it  was  there  the  same  as  ever. 
How  busy  his  thoughts  were,  as  be  walked  home,  in  devising 
pitying  excuses  for  her  folly  ;  in  referring  all  her  weakness  to 
the  sweet  lovingneas  of  her  nature ;  in  blaming  Arthur,  with 
leas  and  less  inclination  to  admit  that  kts  conduct  might  be 
extenuated  too !  His  exasperation  at  Hetty's  suffering  —  and 
also  at  the  sense  that  she  was  possibly  thrust  forever  out  of 
his  own  reach  —  deafened  him  to  any  plea  for  the  miscalled 
^end  who  had  wrought  this  misery.  Adam  was  a  clear- 
sighted, fair-minded  man — a  fine  fellow,  indeed,  morally  as 
well  as  physically.  But  if  Aristides  the  Just  waa  ever  in  love 
and  jealous,  he  was  at  that  moment  not  perfectly  magnani- 
mous. And  I  cannot  pretend  that  Adam,  in  these  paanful 
days,  felt  nothing  but  righteous  indignation  and  loving  pity. 
He  was  bitterly  jealous;  and  in  proportion  as  hia  love  made 
him  indulg.-nt  in  his  judgment  of  Hetty,  the  bitterness  found 
a  vent  in  his  feeling  towards  Arthur. 

"Her  head  was  allays  likely  to  be  turned,"  he  thought, 
"when  a  gentleman,  with  his  fine  manners,  and  fine  clothes, 
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and  hig  vhite  handa,  and  that  way  o'  talking  gentlefolks  hav«^ 
oame  about  her,  making  np  to  her  in  a  bold  waj,  aa  a  man 
ooold  n't  do  that  iras  only  her  equal ;  and  it  'a  much  if  she  '11 
ever  like  a  common  man  now."  He  could  not  help  drawing 
his  own  bands  out  of  his  pocket,  and  looking  at  them  —  at 
the  hard  palms  and  the  broken  finger-nails.  "  I  'm  a  roughish 
■  fellow,  altogether :  I  don't  know,  now  I  come  to  think  on 't, 
what  there  is  mach  for  a  woman  to  like  about  me ;  and  yet  X. 
might  ha'  got  another  wife  easy  enough,  if  I  had  n't  set  my 
heart  on  her.  But  it 's  little  matter  what  ot^er  women  think 
about  me,  if  she  can't  love  me.  She  might  ha'  loved  me,  per- 
haps, as  likely  as  any  other  man —  there 's  nobody  hereabouts 
as  I  'm  afraid  of,  if  hs  had  n't  come  between  us ;  but  now  I 
shall  belike  be  hateful  to  her  because  I  'm  so  different  to  him, 
And  yet  there 's  no  telling  —  she  may  turn  round  the  other 
way,  when  she  finds  be  'a  made  l^ht  of  her  all  the  while. 
She  may  come  to  feel  the  rally  of  a  man  as  'ud  be  thankful  to 
be  bound  to  her  all  his  life.  But  I  must  put  up  with  it  which- 
ever way  it  is  —  I  've  only  to  be  thankful  it  'b  been  no  worse : 
I  am  not  th'  only  man  that 's  got  to  do  without  much  happi- 
ness i'  this  life.  There 's  many  a  good  bit  o'  work  done  with 
a  sad  heart.  It 's  God 's  will,  and  that 's  enough  for  us :  we 
should  n't  know  better  how  things  ought  to  be  than  he  does, 
I  reckon,  if  we  was  to  spend  our  lives  i'  puzzling.  But  it  'ud 
ha'  gone  near  to  spoil  my  work  for  me,  if  I  'd  seen  her  brought 
to  sorrow  and  shame,  and  through  the  man  as  I  're  always 
been  proud  to  think  on.  Since  I  've  been  spared  that,  I  've  no 
right  to  grumble.  When  a  man 's  got  his  limbs  whole,  he  can 
bear  a  smart  out  or  two." 

As  Adam  was  getting  over  a  stile  at  this  point  in  his  reflec- 
tions, he  perceived  a  man  walkii^  along  the  field  before  him. 
He  knew  it  was  Seth,  returnii^  from  an  evening  preaching, 
and  made  haste  to  overtake  him. 

"  I  thought  thee  'dst  be  at  home  before  me,"  he  said,  as  fieth 
turned  round  to  wait  for  him,  "  for  I  'm  later  than  usual  to- 
night." 

"  Well,  I  'm  later  too,  for  I  got  into  talk,  after  meeting,  with 
John  Barnes,  who  has  lately  professed  himself  in  a  state  of 
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perfeoUoD,  and  I  'd  a  question  to  ask  him  about  his  experience. 
It 's  one  0'  them  eubjectB  that  lead  you  further  than  j'  expect 
—  they  doQ't  lie  along  the  straight  road." 

They  walked  along  together  in  silence  two  or  three  minutes. 
Adam  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  the  subtleties  of  religious 
experience,  but  he  was  inclined  to  interchange  a  woid  or  two 
of  brotherly  affection  and  confidence  with  Setb.  That  was  a 
rare  impulse  in  him,  much  as  the  brothers  loved  each  other. 
They  hardly  ever  spoke  of  personal  matters,  or  uttered  more 
than  an  allusion  to  their  family  troubles.  Adam  was  by 
nature  reserved  in  all  matters  of  feeling,  and  Seth  felt  a  cer- 
tain timidity  towards  hia  more  practical  brother. 

"  Seth,  lad,"  Adam  said,  putting  his  arm  on  hie  brother's 
shoulder,  "  hast  heard  anything  from  Dinah  Morris  since  she 
went  away  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Seth.  "She  told  me  I  might  write  her  word 
after  a  while,  how  we  went  on,  and  how  mother  bore  up  under 
her  trouble.  So  I  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight  ago,  and  told  her 
about  thee  having  a  new  employment,  and  how  mother  was 
more  contented ;  and  last  Wednesday,  when  I  called  at  the 
post  at  Treddles'on,  I  found  a  letter  from  her.  I  think  thee  'dat 
perhaps  like  to  read  it ;  but  I  didna  say  anything  about  it,  be- 
cause thee'st  seemed  so  full  of  other  things.  It's  quite  easy 
f  read  —  she  writes  wonderful  for  a  woman." 

Seth  had  drawn  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out 
to  Adam,  who  said,  as  he  took  it  — 

"Ay,  lad,  I've  got  a  tough  load  to  carry  just  now  —  thee 
mustna  take  it  ill  if  I  'm  a  bit  silenter  and  crustier  nor  usual. 
^Trouble  doesna  make  me  care  the  less  for  thee.  I  know  we 
shall  stick  together  to  the  last." 

I  "  I  take  nought  ill  o*  thee,  Adam :  1  know  well  enough  what 
it  means  if  thee 't  a  bit  short  wi'  me  now  and  then." 

"  There 's  mother  opening  the  door  to  look  out  for  us,"  said 
Adam,  as  they  mounted  the  slope.  "  She 's  been  sitting  i'  the 
dark  as  usual.     Well,  Gyp,  well !  art  glad  to  see  me  ?  " 

Lisbeth  went  in  again  quickly  and  lighted  a  candle,  for  she 
had  heard  the  welcome  rustling  of  footsteps  on  the  grasi, 
before  Gyp's  joyful  bark. 
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"  Eh,  my  lads  I  th'  honre  vrar  ne'er  so  long  sin'  I  var  bom 
OS  they  'n  been  this  blessed  Sunday  night.     What  can  ye  both 

ha'  been  doin'  till  this  time?" 

"  Thee  shouldstna  sit  i'  the  dark,  nLother,"  said  Adam ;  "that 
makes  the  time  seem  longer," 

"Eh,  what  am  I  to  do  wi'  burnin'  candle  of  a  Snnday,  when 
there  '8  on'y  me,  an'  it  'a  sin  to  do  a  bit  o'  knittin'?  The  day- 
light 'b  long  enough  for  me  to  stare  i'  the  booke  as  I  canna 
read.  It  'ud  be  a  fine  way  o'  shortenin'  the  time,  to  make  it 
waste  the  good  candle.  But  which  on  you 's  for  ha'in'  supper  ? 
Ye  mun  ayther  be  clemmed  or  full,  I  should  think,  seein'  what 
time  o'  night  it  is," 

"I  'm  hungry,  mother,"  said  Setb,  seating  himself  at  the 
little  table,  which  had  been  spread  erer  since  it  was  light. 

"  I  Ve  had  my  supper,"  said  Adam.  "  Here,  Gyp,"  he  added, 
taking  some  cold  potato  from  the  table,  and  rubbing  the  rough 
gray  head  that  looked  np  towards  him. 

"  Thee  needstna  be  gi'in'  tb'  dog,"  said  Lisbeth :  "  I  'n  fed  him 
well  a'leady.  I  'm  not  like  to  forget  him,  I  reckon,  when  he 's 
all  o'  thee  I  can  get  sight  on." 

"Come,  then.  Gyp,"  said  Adam,  "well  go  to  bed.  Good 
night,  mother;  I'm  very  tired" 

"  What  ails  him,  dost  know  1 "  Lisbeth  said  to  Seth, 
when  Adam  was  gone  up-stairs.  "  He  's  like  as  if  he  was 
struck  for  death  this  day  or  two  —  he's  so  cast  down.  I 
found  him  i'  the  shop  this  forenoon,  arter  thee  waat  gone, 
arsittin'  an'  doin'  nothin'  —  not  so  much  as  a  booke  aforu 

"He's  a  deal  o'  work  upon  him  just  now,  mother,"  said 
Seth,  "and  I  think  he  's  a  bit  troubled  in  his  mind.  I>on't 
you  take  notice  of  it,  because  it  hurts  him  when  you  do.  Be 
as  kind  to  him  as  you  can,  mother,  and  don't  say  anythina*  to 
vex  him." 

"  Eh,  what  dost  talk  o'  my  vexin'  him  ?  an'  what  am  I  like 
to  be  but  kind?  I'll  ma'  him  a  kettle^cake  for  breakfast  i' 
the  momin'." 

Adam,  meanwhile,  was  reading  Dinah's  letter  by  the  ligiii 
of  his  dip  candle. 
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*'  Dkar  Brothrk  Bkth,  —  Your  letter  lay  three  days  beyond  my 
knowing  of  it  at  the  Post,  for  T  had  not  money  enough  by  me  to  pay  the 
carriage,  this  being  a  tinio  of  great  need  and  sickness  here,  with  die 
ruins  that  have  fallen,  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  wereopened  i^;ain  ; 
and  to  lay  by  money,  from  day  to  day,  in  such  atime,  when  there  are  bo 
many  in  present  need  of  all  things,  would  be  a  want  of  trust  like  the 
hiding  up  of  the  manna.  I  speak  of  this,  because  T  would  not  have 
V'lU  think  me  slow  to  answer,  or  that  T  had  small  joy  in  yonr  rejoicing 
it  the  worldly  good  that  has  befallen  your  brother  Adam.  The  honm- 
and  love  you  bear  him  ia  nothing  but  meet,  for  God  faaa  given  bim 
great  gifts,  and  he  uses  them  as  the  patriarch  Joseph  did,  who,  when 
he  was  ezalt«d  to  a  place  of  power  and  trust,  yet  yearned  with  tender- 
ness towards  his  parent  and  his  younger  brother. 

■'My  heart  is  knit  to  your  aged  mother  since  it  was  granted  me  to 
be  near  her  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Speak  to  her  of  me,  and  t«ll  her 
I  often  bear  her  in  my  thoughts  at  evening  time,  when  I  am  sitting  in 
the  dim  light  as  I  did  with  her,  and  we  held  one  another's  hands,  and 
I  spoke  the  words  of  comfort  that  were  given  to  me.  Ah,  that  is  a 
blessed  time,  ia  n't  it,  Seth,  when  the  outward  light  is  fading,  and  the 
body  is  a  little  wearied  with  its  work  and  its  labor.  Then  the  inward 
tight  shines  the  brighter,  and  we  have  a  deeper  sense  of  resting  on  the 
Divine  strength.  1  sit  on  my  chair  in  the  dark  room  and  close  my 
eyes,  and  it  is  as  If  I  was  out  of  the  body  and  could  feel  no  want  for* 
evermore.  For  then,  the  vety  hardship,  and  the  sorrow,  and  the 
blindness,  and  the  sin,  I  have  beheld  and  been  rendy  to  weep  over,  — 
yea,  all  the  anguish  of  the  children  of  men,  which  sometimes  wraps 
me  round  like  sudden  darkness  —  I  can  bear  with  a  willing  pain,  as  if 
I  was  sharing  the  Redeemer's  cross.  For  I  feel  it,  I  feel  it  —  infinite 
love  is  suffering  too  —  yea,  in  the  fulness  of  knowledge  it  suffers,  it 
yeurns,  it  mourns  ;  and  that  is  a  blind  self-seeking  which  wants  to 
i)<-  freed  from  the  sorrow  wherewith  the  whole  creation  gmaneth  and 
triivaileth.  Surely  it  ia  not  true  blessedness  to  be  free  from  sorrow, 
while  there  is  sorrow  and  sin  in  the  world;  sorrow  is  then  a  part  of 
love,  and  love  does  not  seek  to  throw  it  off.  It  is  not  the  spirit  only 
that  tells  me  this— I  see  it  in  the  whole  work  and  word  of  the  gospel 
Is  there  not  pleading  in  heaven?  Is  not  the  Man  of  Sorrows  there  in 
that  crucified  body  wherewith  he  ascended  ?  And  is  he  not  one  with 
the  Infinite  Ijove  itself —  as  oar  bvo  is  one  with  our  sorrow? 

"  These  thooghts  have  been  much  borne  in  on  me  of  late,  ana  I 
have  seen  with  new  clearness  the  meaning  of  thoee  words,  '  If  any 
man  lore  ne,  let  him  teke  up  my  croHs.'  I  have  heard  this  enlar{(ed 
on  as  if  it  meant  t^e  troubles  and  persecutions  we  bring  on  ourselves 
br  coufessine  Jesus.     But  aurelb  UukL  ia  »  oarrow  tliougbt.    The  true 
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oroas  of  tbe  Redeemer  was  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  this  world— ftof  waa 
what  lay  heavy  on  bis  heart — and  that  is  the  croaa  we  shall  share  with 
him,  that  is  the  cup  we  must  drink  of  with  him,  if  we  would  have  any 
part  in  that  Divine  Love  which  is  one  with  bis  sorrow. 

"  In  my  ontward  lot,  which  you  ask  abont,  I  have  all  things  and 
abound.  I  have  bad  constant  work  in  the  mill,  though  some  of  the 
other  hands  have  been  turned  ofi  for  a  time;  and  my  body  is  greatly 
strengtiiened,  m>  that  I  feel  little  weariness  after  long  walking  and 
spet^ng.  What  you  say  abont  staying  in  your  own  country  with 
your  mother  and  brother  shows  me  that  yon  have  a  true  guidance: 
your  lot  is  appointed  there  by  a  dear  showing,  and  to  seek  a  greater 
blessing  elsewhere  would  be  like  laying  a  false  offering  on  the  altar 
and  expecting  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kindle  it.  My  work  and  my 
joy  are  here  among  the  bills,  and  I  sometimee  think  I  cling  too 
much  to  my  life  among  the  people  here,  and  should  be  rebellions  if  I 
was  called  away. 

"  I  was  thankful  for  your  tddinga  about  the  dear  friends  at  the  Hall 
Farm;  for  though  I  sent  them  a  letter,  by  my  aunt's  desire,  after  I 
came  back  from  my  sojourn  among  them,  I  have  bad  no  word  from 
them.  My  aunt  has  not  Uie  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  the  work  (A 
the  house  is  sufEicient  for  the  day,  for  she  is  weak  in  body.  My  heart 
cleaves  to  her  and  her  children  as  the  nearest  of  all  to  me  in  the  flesh ; 
yea,  and  to  all  in  that  house.  I  am  carried  away  to  them  continually 
in  my  sleep,  and  often  in  the  midst  of  work,  and  even  of  speech,  the 
thought  of  them  is  borne  in  on  roe  as  if  they  were  in  need  and  trouble, 
which  yet  is  dark  to  roe.  There  roaybe  some  leading  here;  but  I  wait 
to  be  taught.     You  say  they  are  all  well. 

"  We  shall  see  each  other  again  in  the  body,  I  trust,  —  though,  it 
may  be,  not  for  a  long  while;  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  at  Leeds  ar* 
desirous  to  have  me  for  a  short  space  among  them,  when  I  have  a  door 
opened  me  again  to  leave  Snowfield. 

"  Farewell,  dear  brother — and  yet  not  farewell.  For  those  chUdren 
of  God  whom  it  has  been  granted  to  see  each  other  face  to  face  and  to 
hold  communion  together  and  to  feel  the  same  spirit  working  in  both, 
can  nevermoro  be  sundered,  though  the  hills  may  lie  between.  For 
their  souls  are  enlarged  forevermore  by  that  union,  and  they  bear  ona 
another  about  in  their  thoughts  continually  as  it  were  a  new  strength. 

*'  Tour  futhful  Sister  and  fallow-worker  in  Christ, 

"DlHAH  MORRtB." 

"  I  bare  not  skill  to  writ);  Ihe  words  so  small  as  you  do,  and  my  pen 
moves  slow.  And  so  1  am  straitened,  and  say  but  little  of  what  is  in 
my  mind.  Greet  your  mother  for  me  with  a  kisa.  She  asked  ma  tv 
kiss  her  twice  when  we 
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Adam  bad  refolded  the  letter,  and  was  sitting  meditatively 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  when 
Seth  came  up-staire. 

"  Hast  read  the  letter  ?  "  said  Seth. 

"Yes,"  said  Adam.  "I  don't  know  what  I  should  ha' 
thought  of  her  and  her  lettei  if  I  'd  never  seen  her ;  I  dare  saj 
I  should  ha'  thought  a  preaching  woman  hateful.  But  she  *s 
one  as  makes  everything  seem  right  she  says  and  does,  and  I 
seemed  to  see  her  and  hear  her  speaking  when  I  read  the  let- 
ter. It 's  wonderful  bow  I  remember  her  looks  and  her  voice. 
She  'd  make  thee  rare  and  happy,  Seth ;  she 's  just  the  woman 
for  thee." 

"It's  no  use  thinking  o'  that,"  said  Seth,  despondingly. 
'"  She  spoke  bo  firm,  and  she  'a  not  the  woman  to  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another." 

"Kay,  but  her  feelings  may  grow  difFerent.  A  woman  may 
get  to  love  by  degrees  —  the  best  fire  doesna  flare  up  the  soon- 
est. I  'd  have  thee  go  and  see  her  by-and-by :  I  'd  make  it 
convenient  for  thee  to  be  away  three  or  four  days,  and  it 
'ud  be  no  walk  for  thee  —  only  between  twenty  and  thirty 
mile." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  ^ain,  whether  or  no,  if  she  wouldna 
be  displeased  with  me  for  going,"  said  Seth. 

"She  'U  be  none  displeased,"  said  Adam,  emphatically,  get- 
ting up  and  throwing  off  his  coat  "  It  might  be  a  great  hap- 
piness to  us  all,  if  she  'd  have  thee,  for  mother  took  to  her  so 
fonderful,  and  seemed  so  contented  to  be  with  her." 

"  Ay,"  said  Seth,  rather  timidly,  «  and  Dinah 's  fond  o'  Hetty 
.,00 ;  she  thinks  a  deal  about  ber." 

Adam  made  no  reply  to  that,  and  do  other  word  bu^  "  good- 
nir  ht "  passed  between  them. 
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EK  Hrrry'a  bed-chamber. 

IT  was  no  longer  light  enough  to  go  to  bed  withoot  a  candle, 
jven  in  Hrs.  Poyser'g  early  bonsehold,  and  Hetty  carried  one 
vith  her  as  she  went  ap  at  last  to  her  bedroom  soon  after 
Adam  was  gone,  and  bolted  the  door  behind  her. 

Nffw  she  would  read  her  letter.  It  mnat  —  it  most  have 
eomfort  iu  it.  How  was  Adam  to  know  the  truth  ?  It  was 
tlwaya  likely  he  sbonld  say  what  he  did  say. 

She  set  down  the  candle,  and  took  oat  the  letter.  It  had  a 
faint  scent  of  roses,  which  made  her  feel  aa  if  Arthur  were 
close  to  her.  She  pat  it  to  her  lips,  and  a  rush  of  remembered 
sensations  for  a  moment  or  two  swept  away  all  fear.  But  her 
heart  began  to  Butter  strangely,  and  her  hands  to  tremble  as 
Bhe  broke  the  seal.  She  read  slowly ;  it  wati  not  easy  for  her 
to  read  a  gentleman's  handwriting,  ttun^  Arthur  had  t^en 
pains  to  write  plainly. 

"  Dearebt  Hettt,  —  I  have  spoken  truly  when  I  haTa  said  that  I 
lored  yon,  and  I  Bball  never  forget  our  love.  I  shall  be  your  true 
friend  u  long  as  life  Iwta,  and  I  hope  to  prove  this  to  you  in  man; 
ways.  If  I  say  aaything  to  p&in  you  iu  this  letter,  do  not  believe  it  ia 
for  want  of  love  and  tendnmesB  towards  yon,  for  there  is  nothing  J 
would  not  do  for  you,  if  I  knew  it  to  be  really  for  your  happiness.  I 
^r.nnot  bear  to  think  of  nty  little  Hetty  shedding  tean  when  I  am  not 
there  to  kiss  them  away  ;  and  if  I  followed  only  tny  own  inclinations, 
I  should  be  with  her  at  this  moment  instead  of  writing.  It  is  verj 
hard  for  me  to  part  from  her  —  harder  still  for  me  to  write  words 
which  may  seem  unkind,  though  they  spring  from  ttte  truest  kiod- 

■■  Dear,  dear  Hetty,  sweet  as  our  love  has  been  to  me,  sweet  as  It 
would  be  to  me  for  you  to  love  me  always,  I  teel  that  it  wouH  have 
been  better  for  us  both  if  we  had  never  bad  that  happiness,  and  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you  to  love  me  and  care  for  me  ae  little  as  you 
oan.  The  fault  has  all  been  rninf.  fir  thou(;h  1  have  been  unable  to 
resist  the  loogmg  to  be  near  you,  I  have  felt  all  the  while  that  your 
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ifiection  for  me  might  canse  yon  gri«f-  I  ought  to  hare  raaiated  mj 
feeliags.  I  should  have  dooe  bo,  if  I  bad  been  a  better  fellow  than  I 
am ;  but  now,  since  the  past  cannot  be  altered,  I  am  bound  to  save  70U 
from  any  evil  that  I  have  powor  to  preveut.  And  I  feel  it  would  be  a 
great  evil  for  you  if  your  a&ections  continued  so  fixed  on  me  that  you 
tould  think  of  no  other  man  who  might  be  able  to  make  you  happier 
by  biB  tore  than  I  ever  can,  and  if  yon  continued  to  look  towards  some- 
thing in  the  fnture  which  cannot  possibly  happen.  For,  dear  Hetty, 
if  I  were  to  do  what  yon  one  day  spoke  of,  and  make  yon  my  wife,  I 
should  do  what  you  yourself  would  come  to  feel  was  for  your  misery 
instead  of  your  welfare.  I  know  yon  can  never  be  happy  except  by 
marrying  a  man  in  your  own  station;  and  if  I  were  to  marry  you  now, 
I  should  only  be  adding  to  any  wrong  I  have  done,  besides  offending 
against  my  duty  in  the  other  relations  of  life.  Yon  know  nothing, 
dear  Hetty,  of  the  world  in  which  I  must  always  live,  and  yon  would 
soon  begin  to  dislike  me,  because  there  would  be  so  little  in  which  we 
should  be  alike. 

"  And  since  I  cannot  marry  you,  we  must  part  —  we  must  try  not 
to  feel  like  lovers  any  more.  I  am  miserable  while  I  say  this,  bnl 
nothing  else  can  be.  Be  angry  with  me,  my  sweet  one,  I  deserve  it; 
but  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  not  always  care  for  you  —  always  be 
grateful  to  yon  —  always  remember  my  Hetty;  and  if  any  trouble 
should  come  that  we  do  not  now  foresee,  trust  in  me  to  do  everything 
that  lies  in  my  power. 

"  I  have  told  you  where  yon  are  to  direct  a  letter  to,  if  you  want  to 
write,  but  I  put  it  down  below  lest  you  should  have  foi^tten.  Do 
not  write  unless  there  is  something  I  can  really  do  for  you;  for,  dear 
Hetty,  we  must  try  to  think  of  each  other  as  little  as  we  can.  For- 
give roe,  and  try  to  foi^t  everything  abont  me,  except  that  I  shall  be, 
as  long  as  I  live,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  ARTHDR  DONHITHOBNK." 

Slowly  Hetty  bad  read  this  letter ;  and  when  she  looked  up 
from  it  there  was  the  refleotion  of  a.  blanched  face  in  the  old 
dim  glass  —  a  white  marble  face  with  rounded  chUdiBh  forms, 
but  with  something  sadder  than  a  child's  pain  in  it  Hetty 
did  not  seethe  face  —  she  saw  nothing — she  only  felt  that 
she  was  cold  and  sick  and  trembling.  The  letter  shook  and 
rustled  in  her  hand.  She  laid  it  down.  It  was  a  horrible 
sensation  —  this  cold  and  trembling:  it  swept  away  the  very 
ideas  that  produced  it,  and  Hetty  got  up  to  reach  a  wann  cloak 
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from  lier  clothes-piess,  wrapped  it  round  her,  and  eat  as  if  aha 
were  thinking  of  nothing  bat  getting  warm.  Presently  sfae 
took  np  the  letter  with  a  firmer  band,  and  began  to  read  it 
throogb  again.  The  tears  came  this  time  —  great  rushing 
tears,  that  blinded  her  and  bkitched  the  paper.  She  felt  noth- 
mg  but  that  Arthor  was  cmel  — cruel  to  write  so,  cmel  not  to 
marry  her.  Seasons  why  he  could  not  marry  her  had  no  eiisO 
■>nce  for  her  mind ;  how  could  she  believe  in  any  misery  that 
could  come  to  her  from  the  fulfilment  of  all  she  had  been  long- 
ing for  and  dreaming  of  ?  She  had  not  the  ideas  that  could 
make  up  the  notion  of  that  misery. 

As  she  threw  down  the  letter  again,  she  caught  sight  of  hei 
face  in  the  glass  ;  it  was  reddened  now,  and  wet  with  tears  { 
it  was  almost  like  a  companion  that  she  might  complain  to  — 
that  would  pity  her.  She  leaned  forward  on  her  elbows,  and 
looked  into  those  dark  overflooding  eyes,  and  at  that  quiver- 
ing month,  and  saw  how  the  tears  came  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  how  the  mouth  became  convulsed  with  sobs. 

The  shattering  of  all  her  little  dream-world,  the  crushing 
blow  on  her  new-bom  passion,  afflicted  her  pleasure-craving 
nature  with  an  overpowering  pain  that  annihilated  all  impulse 
to  resistance,  and  suspended  her  anger.  She  sat  sobbing  till 
the  candle  went  out,  and  then,  wearied,  aching,  stupefied  with 
crying,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  without  undressing,  and  went 
to  sleep. 

There  was  a  feeble  dawn  in  the  room  when  Hetty  awoke,  * 
little  after  four  o'clock,  with  a  sense  of  dull  misery,  the  cause 
of  which  broke  upon  her  gradually,  as  she  began  to  discern 
the  objects  round  her  in  the  dim  light.  And  then  came  the 
frightening  thought  that  she  had  to  conceal  her  misery,  as 
well  as  to  bear  it,  in  this  dreary  daylight  that  was  coming. 
She  could  lie  no  longer :  she  got  up  and  went  towards  the 
table :  there  lay  the  letter ;  she  opened  her  treasure-drawer : 
there  lay  the  earrings  a  id  the  loeiiet  — the  signs  of  all  her 
short  happiness— the  a'gns  of  the  life-long  dreariness  that 
was  to  follow  it.  Looking  at  the  little  trinkets  which  she  had 
onoe  eyed  and  fingered  so  fondly  aa  the  earnest  of  her  luture 
paifldise  of  finery,  she  lived  back  in  the  momenta  when  they 
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had  Deen  given  to  her  with  ancb  tender  caresses,  such  strangely 
pretty  words,  such  glowing  looks,  which  filled  her  with  a  be- 
wildering delicious  surprise  —  thej  were  bo  much  sweeter  than 
she  had  thought  anything  could  be.  And  the  Arthur  who  had 
spoken  to  her  and  looked  at  her  in  this  way,  who  was  pres- 
ent with  her  now  —  whose  arm  she  felt  round  her,  his  cheek 
against  hers,  his  very  breath  upon  her  —  was  the  cruel,  cruel 
Arthur  who  had  written  that  letter :  —  that  letter  which  she 
snatched  and  crushed  and  then  opened  t^ain,  that  she  might 
read  it  once  more.  The  half-benumbed  mental  condition 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  last  night's  violent  crying,  made 
it  necessary  to  her  to  look  again  and  see  if  her  wretched 
thoughts  were  actually  true  —  if  the  letter  was  really  so  crueL 
She  had  to  hold  it  close  to  the  window,  else  she  could  not 
have  read  it  by  the  faint  light.  Yes  I  it  vas  worse  —  it  was 
more  cruel.  She  crushed  it  up  again  in  anger.  She  hated 
the  writer  of  that  letter  —  hated  him  for  the  very  reason  that 
she  hung  upon  him  with  all  her  love — all  the  girlish  passion 
and  vanity  tiiat  made  up  her  love. 

She  had  no  tears  this  morning.  She  had  wept  them  all 
away  last  night,  and  now  she  felt  that  dry-eyed  morning 
misery,  which  is  worse  than  the  first  shock,  because  It  has 
the  future  in  it  as  well  as  the  present.  Every  morning  to 
come,  as  far  as  her  imagination  could  stretch,  she  would  have 
to  get  up  and  feel  that  the  day  would  have  no  joy  for  her. 
For  there  is  no  despair  so  absolute  as  that  which  comes  with 
the  first  moments  of  our  first  great  sorrow,  when  we  have  not 
vet  known  what  it  is  to  have  suffered  and  be  healed,  to  have 
despaired  and  to  have  recovered  hope.  As  Hetty  began  lan- 
guidly to  take  oif  the  clotlies  she  had  worn  all  the  night,  that 
she  might  wash  herself  and  brush  her  hair,  she  had  a  sicken- 
ing sense  that  her  life  would  go  on  in  this  way ;  she  should 
always  be  doing  things  she  had  no  pleasure  in,  getting  up  to 
the  old  tasks  of  work,  seeing  people  she  cared  nothing  about, 
going  to  church,  and  to  Treddleston,  and  to  tea  with  Mrs. 
Best,  and  carrying  no  happy  thought  with  her.  For  her  short 
poisonous  delights  had  spoiled  forever  all  the  little  joys  that 
had  once   made  the  sweetness  of  her  life  —  the  new  frock 
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ready  foi  Traddleston  fair,  the  party  at  Mr.  Brittou's  at  firox 
tou  wake,  the  beaux  that  she  would  say  "No  "  to  for  a  long 
while,  and  the  prospect  of  the  wedding  that  was  to  come  at 
last  when  she  would  have  a  silk  gown  and  a  great  many  clothes 
»11  at  once.  These  things  were  all  flat  aad  drenry  to  het  now; 
everything  would  be  a  weariness :  and  she  would  carry  about 
forever  a  hopeless  thirst  and  longing. 

She  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  hmguid  undi-essing,  and 
leaned  against  the  dark  old  clothes-press.  Her  neck  and  arms 
were  bare,  her  hair  hung  down  in  delicate  rings;  and  they 
were  just  as  beautiful  aa  they  were  that  night  two  months 
ago,  when  she  walked  up  and  down  this  bed-chamber  glowing 
with  vanity  and  hope.  She  was  not  thinking  of  her  neck  and 
arms  now ;  even  her  own  beauty  was  indifferent  to  her.  Het 
eyes  wandered  sadly  over  the  dull  old  chamber,  and  then 
looked  out  vacantly  towards  the  growing  dawn.  Did  a  remem- 
brance of  Dinali  come  across  her  mind? — of  her  foreboding 
words,  which  had  made  her  angry  ?  —  of  Dinah's  affectionate 
entreaty  to  think  of  her  as  a  friend  in  trouble  ?  No,  the  im- 
pres!:ioQ  had  been  too  slight  to  recur.  Any  affection  or  comfort 
Dinah  could  have  given  her  would  have  been  as  indifferent  to 
Hetty  this  morning  ae  everything  else  was  except  her  bruised 
passion.  She  was  only  thinking  ehe  could  never  stay  here 
and  go  on  with  the  old  life  —  she  could  better  bear  Bomething 
quite  new  than  sinking  back  into  the  old  every-day  round.  She 
would  like  to  run  away  that  very  morning,  and  never  see  any 
of  the  old  faces  again.  But  Hetty's  was  not  a  natui-e  to  face 
diiRculties  — to  dare  to  loose  her  hold  on  the  familiar,  and 
rush  blindly  on  some  unknown  condition.  Hers  was  a  luxu- 
rious and  vain  nature,  not  a  passionate  one;  and  if  she  were 
ever  to  take  any  violent  measure,  she  must  be  urged  to  it  by 
tlie  desperation  of  terror.  There  was  not  much  room  for  her 
thoughts  to  travel  in  the  narrow  circle  of  her  ima|[ination,  and 
slie  soon  fixed  on  the  one  thing  she  would  do  to  get  away  from 
her  old  life :  she  would  ask  her  uncle  to  let  her  go  to  be  a 
lady's-maid.  Misa  Lydia's  maid  would  help  her  to  get  a 
situation,  if  she  knew  Hetty  li;id  her  uncle's  leave. 

When  she  had  thought  of  this,  she  fastened  up  her  hair  and 
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i»g!tn  to  wash :  it  seemed  more  possible  to  her  to  go  down- 
stairs and  try  to  behave  as  usuaL  She  would  ask  hei  uncle 
this  very  day.  On  Hetty'a  blooming  health  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  such  mental  sufFering  as  hers  to  leave  any  deep 
impress ;  and  when  she  was  dressed  as  neatly  as  usual  iu  her 
world ng-dres8,  with  her  hair  tucked  up  under  her  little  cap, 
an  indifferent  observer  would  have  been  more  struck  with  the 
youDg  roundQess  of  her  cheek  and  neck,  and  the  darkness  of 
her  eyes  and  eyelashes,  than  with  any  signs  of  sadness  about 
her.  But  when  she  took  up  the  crushed  letter  and  put  it  in 
her  di-awer,  that  she  might  lock  it  out  of  sight,  hard  smarting 
tears,  having  no  relief  in  them  aa  the  great  drops  had  that  fell 
la^t  night,  forced  their  way  into  her  eyes.  She  wiped  them 
away  quickly ;  she  must  not  cry  in  the  day-time ;  nobody 
should  find  out  how  miserable  she  waa,  nobody  should  know 
she  was  disappointed  about  anyttiing;  and  the  thought  that 
the  eyes  of  her  aunt  and  uncle  would  be  upon  her,  gave  her 
the  self-command  which  often  accompanies  a  great  dread.  For 
Hetty  looked  out  from  her  secret  misery  towards  the  possi- 
bility of  their  ever  knowing  what  had  happened,  as  the  sick 
and  weary  prisoner  might  think  of  the  possible  pillory.  They 
would  think  her  conduct  shameful ;  and  ahame  was  torture. 
That  was  poor  little  Hetty's  conscience. 

So  she  locked  up  her  drawer  and  went  away  to  her  early 
work. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Poyaer  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
his  good-nature  was  therefore  at  its  superlative  moment,  Hetty 
seized  the  opportunity  of  her  aunt's  absence  to  say  — 

"  Uncle,  1  wish  you  'd  let  me  go  for  a  lady's-maid." 

Mr.  Foyscr  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  at 
Hetty  in  mild  surprise  for  some  moments.  She  was  sewing, 
and  went  on  with  hei  work  industriously. 

"Why,  what's  put  that  into  your  head,  my  wench?"  he 
said  at  last^  after  he  had  given  one  conservative  puff. 

"  I  should  Kke  it  —  I  should  like  it  better  thaai  farm-work." 

"Xay,  nay;  you  fancy  so  because  you  donna  know  it,  my 
wench.  It  wouldn't  be  half  so  good  for  yonr  health,  nor  for 
jour  luck  i*  life.    I  'd  like  you  to  stay  wi'  us  till  you  've  got 
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a  good  husband :  you  're  my  own  niece,  and  I  would  n't  have 
you  go  to  service,  though  it  was  a  gentleman's  house,  as  long 
as  I  'vQ  got  a  home  for  you," 

Mr.  Poyser  paused,  and  puffed  away  at  his  pipe. 

"  I  like  the  needlework,"  said  Hetty,  "  and  I  should  get  good 
wages." 

"  Has  your  aunt  been  a  bit  sharp  wi'  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poyser, 
not  noticing  Hetty's  further  argument.  "  You  mustna  mind 
that,  my  wench  —  she  does  it  for  your  good.  She  wishes  you 
well ;  an'  there  is  n't  many  aunts  as  are  no  kin  to  you  'ud  ha' 
done  by  you  as  she  has." 

"  Ko,  it  is  n't  my  aunt,"  said  Hetty,  "  but  I  should  like  the 
work  better." 

"  It  was  all  very  well  for  you  to  learn  the  work  a  bit  —  an' 
I  gev  my  consent  to  that  fast  enough,  sin'  Mrs.  Pomftet  was 
willing  to  teach  you.  For  if  anything  was  f  happen,  it's  well 
to  know  how  to  turn  your  hand  to  different  sorts  o'  things. 
But  I  niver  meant  you  to  go  to  service,  my  wench ;  my  family 's 
ate  their  own  bread  and  cheese  as  fur  back  as  anybody  knows, 
hanna  they,  father?  You  wouldna  like  your  grandchild  to 
take  wage  ?  " 

"  If  a-ary,"  said  old  Martin,  with  an  elongation  of  the  word, 
meant  to  make  it  bitter  as  well  as  negative,  while  he  leaned 
forward  and  looked  down  on  the  floor.  "But  the  wench  takes 
arter  her  mother.  I  'd  hard  work  t'  hould  her  in,  an'  she  mai^ 
ried  i'  spite  o'  me  — a  feller  wi'  on'y  two  head  o'  stock  when 
there  should  ha' been  ten  on's  farm  —  she  might  well  die  o' 
th'  inflammation  afore  she  war  thirty." 

It  was  seldom  the  old  man  made  so  long  a  speech ;  but  his 
son's  question  had  fallen  like  a  bit  of  dry  fuel  on  the  embers 
of  a  long  unextinguished  resentment,  which  had  always  made 
the  grandfather  more  indifferent  to  Hetty  than  to  his  son's 
children.  Her  mother's  fortune  had  been  spent  by  that  good- 
for-nought  Sorrel,  and  Hetty  had  Sorrel's  blood  in  her  veins. 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing ! "  said  Martin  the  younger,  who 
was  sorry  to  have  provoked  this  retrospective  harshness. 
"  She  'd  but  bad  luck.  But  Hetty 's  got  as  good  a  chanche  rf 
getting  a  solid,  sober  husband  as  any  gell  i'  this  country." 
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After  throwing  out  this  pregnant  hint,  Mr.  Poyser  recurred 
to  his  pipe  and  his  silence,  looking  at  Hetty  to  see  if  she  did 
not  give  8ome  sign  of  having  renounced  her  ill-advised  wish. 
But  instead  of  that,  Hetty,  in  spite  of  herself,  began  to  cry, 
flalf  out  of  ill-temper  at  the  denial,  half  out  of  the  day's 
repressed  sadness. 

"  Hegh,  hegh ! "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  meaning  to  chect  her 
(layfuUy,  "  don't  let 's  have  any  crying.  Crying 's  for  them 
as  ha'  got  no  home,  not  for  them  as  want  to  get  rid  o'  one. 
What  dost  think  ?  "  he  continued  to  his  wife,  who  now  came 
back  into  the  house-place,  knitting  with  fierce  rapidity,  as  if 
that  movement  were  a  neeesaary  function,  like  the  twittering 
of  a  crab's  antenuEB. 

"Think? — why,  I  think  we  shall  have  the  fowl  stole 
before  we  are  much  older,  wi'  that  gell  forgetting  to  lock  the 
pens  up  o'  nights.  What 's  the  matter  now,  Hetty  ?  What 
are  you  crying  at  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  'a  been  wanting  to  go  for  a  lady's-maid,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser.     "  I  tell  her  we  can  do  better  for  her  nor  that." 

"  I  thought  she  'd  got  some  maggot  in  her  head,  she 's  gone 
about  wi'  her  month  buttoned  up  so  all  day.  It's  all  wi' 
f,oing  so  among  them  servants  at  the  Chase,  as  we  war  fools 
for  letting  her.  She  thinks  it  'ud  he  a  finer  life  than  being 
wi'  them  as  are  akin  to  her,  and  ha'  brought  her  up  sin'  she 
war  no  bigger  nor  Marty.  She  thinks  there 's  nothing  be- 
longs to  being  a  lady's-maid  but  wearing  finer  clothes  nor  she 
was  born  to,  I  '11  be  bound.  It 's  what  ra^  she  can  get  to 
stick  on  her  as  she 's  thinking  on  from  morning  till  night ;  as 
I  often  ask  her  if  she  would  n't  like  to  be  the  mawkin  i'  the 
field,  for  then  she  'd  be  made  o'  rags  inside  and  out.  I  '11 
never  gi'  my  consent  to  her  going  for  a  lady's-maid,  while 
she  's  got  good  friends  to  take  care  on  her  till  she 's  married 
to  somebody  better  nor  one  o'  them  valets,  as  is  neither  a 
common  man  nor  a  gentleman,  an'  must  live  on  the  fat  o'  the 
land,  an 's  like  enough  to  stick  bis  hands  under  his  coat  tails 
and  expect  his  wife  to  work  for  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  sajd  Mr.  Poyser,  "  we  must  have  a  better  hus- 
band for  her  nor  that,  and  there 's  better  at  hand.     Come,  my 
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wench,  ^ve  over  ciying,  aod  get  U>  bed.  I  '11  do  bettw  foi 
yoQ  Dor  letting  yon  go  for  a  lady's-maid.  Let  'b  bear  do  mon 
on  'L" 

When  Hetty  waa  gone  np-stairs  he  said  — 

"  I  oanoa  make  it  out  as  she  should  vant  to  go  away,  for 
f  thought  she  'd  got  a  mind  t'  Adam  Bede.  She 's  looked  like 
it  o'  late." 

"  Eh,  there 's  no  knowii^  what  she 's  got  a  liking  to,  for 
tbiiigs  take  do  more  hold  on  her  than  if  she  was  a  dried  pea. 
[  believe  that  gell,  Molly  —  as  is  aggravatia'  enough,  for  the 
matter  o'  that  —  but  I  believe  she  'd  care  more  about  leaving 
113  and  the  children,  for  all  she 's  been  here  but  a  year  come 
Alichaelmaa,  nor  Hetty  would.  But  she  'a  got  this  notion  o' 
being  a  latly's-maid  wi'  going  among  them  servants— we 
might  ha'  known  what  it  'ud  lead  to  when  we  let  her  go  to 
learn  the  fine  work.    But  I  '11  put  a  stop  to  it  pretty  quick." 

"  Thee  'dst  be  sorry  to  pai-t  wi'  her,  if  it  was  n't  for  her 
good,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.     "  She 's  useful  to  thee  i'  the  work." 

"  Sorry  ?  yes ;  I  'm  fonder  on  her  nor  slw  deserves  —  a 
little  hard-hearted  hussy,  wanting  to  leave  us  1'  that  way. 
I  cao't  ha'  had  her  about  me  these  seven  year,  I  reckon,  and 
done  for  her,  and  taught  her  everything,  wi'oiit  caiing  about 
her.  Au'  here  I  'm  having  linen  spun,  an'  thinking  all  the 
while  it'll  make  sheeting  and  table-clothing  for  her  when 
she 's  married,  an'  she  '11  live  i'  the  parish  wi'  us,  and  never 
go  out  of  our  sights  —  like  a  fool  as  I  am  for  thinking  aught 
about  her,  as  is  no  better  nor  a  cherry  wi'  a  hard  stone  in- 
side it." 

"Nay,  nay,  thee  mustnamake  much  of  a  trifle,"  sud  Mr. 
Poyser,  soothingly,  «  She  'a  fond  on  us,  1  '11  be  bound ;  bnt 
she  '8  young,  an'  gets  things  in  her  head  as  she  can't  rightly 
give  account  on.  Them  young  fillies  'ull  run  away  often 
wi'out  knowing  why." 

Her  uncle's  answers,  however,  had  had  another  effect  on 
Hetty  besides  that  of  disappointing  her  and  making  her  cry. 
She  knew  quite  well  whom  ho  had  in  his  raind  in  hia  allusions 
to  marriage,  and  to  a  sohrr,  .solid  luifbanil ;  .tml  wlipii  slif  was 
iii  her  bedroom  again,  tlie  pu;:Mil;ility  of  her  marrying  Adam 
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presented  itself  to  her  in  a  ne^' light.  In  a  mind  where  no 
Hti-ong  aympathies.  are  at  work,  where  thei-e  ia  no  aupremo 
sense  of  right  to  which  the  agitated  nature  can  cling  and 
steady  itaelf  to  quiet  endurance,  one  of  the  first  results  of 
soiTow  is  a  desperate  vague  clutching  after  any  deed  that  will 
change  the  sctoal  condition.  Poor  Hetty's  vision  of  conse- 
quences, at  no  time  more  than  a  narrow  fantastic  calculation 
,  of  her  own  probable  pleasures  and  pains,  was  now  quite  shut 
out  by  reckless  irritation  under  present  suffering,  and  she  waa 
ready  for  one  of  those  conmlsive,  motireless  actions  by  which 
wretched  men  and  women  leap  from  a  temporary  sorrow  into 
a  life-long  misery. 

Why  should  she  Dot  marry  Adam  ?  She  did  not  care  what 
she  did,  so  that  it  made  some  change  in  her  life.  She  felt 
confident  that  he  would  still  want  to  marry  her,  and  any 
further  thought  about  Adam's  happiness  in  the  matter  had 
never  yet  visited  her. 

"  Strange  1 "  perhaps  jou  will  say,  "  this  rush  of  impulse 
towards  a  course  that  might  have  seemed  the  most  repugnant 
to  her  present  state  of  mind,  and  in  only  the  second  night  of 
her  sadness ! " 

Yes,  the  actions  of  a  little  trivial  eoul  like  Hetty's,  strnggHng 
amidst  the  serious,  sad  destinies  of  a  haman  being,  are  strange. 
3o  are  the  motions  of  a  little  vessel  without  ballast  tossed  about 
on  a  stormy  sea.  How  pretty  it  looked  with  its  parti-colored 
sail  in  the  sunlight,  moored  in  the  quiet  bay  ! 

"  Let  that  man  bear  the  loss  who  loosed  it  from  its  moor- 
ings." 

But  that  will  not  save  the  Tessel  — the  pretty  thing  that 
might  have  been  a  lasting  joy. 
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MRS.  POTSEB  "HAS  HBB  SAT  OUT."* 

The  next  Saturday  evening  there  was  mucli  excited  discn& 
aion  at  the  Donnithome  Arms  concerning  an  incident  wbicli 
had  occurred  that  very  day  —  no  less  than  a  second  appearance 
of  the  smart  man  in  top-boots,  said  by  some  to  be  a  mere 
fanner  in  treaty  for  the  Chase  Farm,  by  others  to  be  the  future 
steward;  but  by  Mr,  Casson  himself,  the  personal  witness  to 
the  stranger's  visit,  pronounced  con  temp  tnoualy  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a. bailiff,  such  as  Satchell  had  been  before  him. 
No  one  had  thought  of  denying  Mr.  Coason's  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  seen  the  stranger,  nevertheless  he  proferred 
various  corroborating  circumstances. 

"I  see  him  myself,"  he  said;  "I  see  him  coming  idong  by 
the  Crab-tree  meadow  on  a  bald-faced  hoss.  I  'd  just  been  t' 
hev  a  pint  —  it  was  half  after  ten  i'  the  forenoon,  when  I  hev 
my  pint  as  reg^ar  as  the  clock — and  I  says  to  Knowles,  as 
druv  np  with  his  wagon,  '  You  '11  get  s  bit  o'  barley  to-day, 
Knowlea,'  I  says,  'if  you  look  about  yon;'  and  then  I  went 
round  by  the  rick-yard,  and  towart  the  Treddles'on  road ;  and 
just  as  I  come  up  by  the  big  aab-tree,  I  see  the  man  i'  top- 
boota  coming  along  on  a  bald-faced  hosa  —  I  wish  I  may  never 
stir  if  I  did  n't.  And  I  stood  still  till  he  come  up,  and  I  says, 
'  Good  morning,  sir,'  I  says,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  the  turn  of 
bis  tongue,  as  I  might  know  whether  he  was  a  this-country- 
man;  so  I  saya, 'Good  morning,  sir:  it'll 'old  hup  for  the  bar- 
ley this  morning.  I  think.  There  '11  be  a  bit  got  bin,  if  we  've 
good  luck.'  And  he  says, '  Eh,  ye  may  be  raight,  there 's  noo 
talHn','  he  says;  and  I  knowed  by  that "  —  here  Mr.  Gasson 
gave  a  wink  —  "as  he  did  n't  come  from  a  hundred  mile  off. 
I  dare  say  he  'd  think  me  a  hodd  talker,  as  you  Loamshire 
folks  allays  does  hany  one  as  talks  the  right  language." 

"  The  right  language ! "  said  Bartle  Massey,  contemptuously, 
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"  You're  about  as  near  the  right  language  as  a  pig's  sqneakii^ 
18  like  a  tune  played  on  a  key-bugle." 

"  Well,  I  dont  know,"  answered  Mr.  Casson,  with  an  angry 
smile.  "  I  should  think  a  mas  as  has  lived  among  the  gentiT' 
from  a  by,  is  likely  to  know  what's  the  right  language  pretty 
nigh  as  well  as  a  schoolmaster." 

"Ay,  ay,  man,"  said  Bartle,  with  a  tone  of  sarcastic  con- 
solation, "you  talk  the  right  language  for  you.  When  Mike 
Holdsworth's  goat  says  ba^t-a,  it's  all  right  —  it  'ud  be  un- 
natural for  it  to  make  any  other  noise." 

The  rest  of  the  party  being  Loamshire  men,  Mr.  Casson  had 
the  laugh  strongly  against  him,  and  wisely  fell  back  on  the 
previous  question,  which,  &r  from  being  exhausted  in  a  single 
evening,  was  renewed  in  the  churchyard,  before  service,  the 
next  day,  with  the  fresh  interest  conferred  on  all  news  when 
there  is  a  fresh  person  to  hear  it ;  and  that  fresh  hearer  was 
Martin  Poyser,  who,  as  his  wife  eud,  "nerer  went  boozin' 
with  that  set  at  Casson's,  a^ittin'  soakin'-in  drink,  and  looking 
as  wise  as  a  lot  o'  cod-fish  wi'  red  faces." 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  conversation  she  had  had  with 
her  husband  on  their  way  from  church,  concerning  this  prob- 
lematic strainer,  that  Mrs.  Peyser's  thoughts  immediately 
reverted  to  him  when,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  she  was 
standing  at  the  house-door  with  her  knittings  in  that  eager 
leisure  which  came  to  her  when  the  afternoon  oleaoii^  was 
done,  she  saw  the  old  Squire  enter  the  yard  on  his  black  pony, 
followed  by  John  the  groom.  She  always  cited  it  afterwards 
as  a  case  of  prevision,  which  really  had  something  more  in  it 
than  her  own  remarkable  penetration,  that  the  moment  she  set 
eyes  on  the  Squire,  she  said  to  herself  "  I  shouldna  wonder  if 
he 's  come  about  that  man  as  is  a-going  to  ttike  the  Chase 
Farm,  wanting  Poyser  to  do  something  for  him  without  pay. 
But  Poyser  'b  a  fool  if  he  does." 

Something  unwonted  must  clearly  be  in  the  wind,  for  th( 
old  Squire's  visits  to  his  tenantry  were  rare ;  and  thoi^h  Mrs. 
Poyser  had  during  the  last  twelremonth  recited  many  ima^. 
nary  speeches,  meaning  even  more  than  met  the  ear,  which 
she  was  quite  determined  to  make  to  bim  the  next  time  he 
12  Vol.  1 
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appeared  within  the  gates  of  tlie  Hall  Farm,  the  speeches  had 
always  remained  imaginarj. 

"  Good-day,  Mrs.  Poyaei,"  said  the  old  Squire,  peering  at 
her  with  his  short-sighted  eyes  —  a  mode  of  lookii^  at  het 
which,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  observed,  "allays  aggtarated  her:  it 
was  as  if  you  was  a  insect,  and  be  was  going  to  dab  his  finger- 
nail on  you." 

Howerer,  she  said,  "  Your  serrant,  sir,"  and  cortaied  with  an 
air  of  perfect  deference  aa  she  advanced  towards  him :  she  was 
not  the  woman  to  misbehave  towards  her  betters,  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  catechism,  without  severe  provocation. 

"  Is  your  husband  at  home,  Mrs.  Poyser  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he 's  only  i'  the  rick-yard.  1 11  send  for  him  in 
a  minute,  if  you  '11  pleaae  to  get  down  and  step  in." 

"Thauk  you ;  I  will  do  so.-  I  want  to  consult  bim  about  a 
little  matter ;  but  you  are  quite  aa  much  concerned  in  it,  if 
not  more.    I  must  have  your  opinion  too." 

"Hetty,  run  and  tall  your  uncle  to  oome  in,"  said  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser, as  they  entered  the  house,  and  the  old  gentleman  bowed 
low  in  answer  to  Hetty's  curtsy  [  while  Totty,  eouscious  of  a 
pinafore  stained  with  gooseberry  jam,  stood  hiding  her  face 
against  the  clock,  and  peepii^  round  furtively. 

"What  a  fine  old  kitchen  this  is  I "  said  Ur.  Donnithom^ 
looking  round  admiringly.  He  always  spoke  in  the  same  de- 
liberate, well-chiselled,  polite  way,  whether  his  words  were 
sugary  or  venomous.  "And  you  keep  it  so  exquisitely  clean, 
Mrs.  Poyser.  I  like  these  premises,  do  you  know,  beyond  any. 
on  the  estate." 

"Well,  sir,  since  you're  fond  of  'em,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  'd  let  a  bit  o'  repairs  be  done  to  'em,  for  the  boarding  'b  i' 
that  state,  as  we  're  like  to  be  eaten  up  wi'  rats  and  mice ;  and 
the  cellar,  you  may  stau'  up  to  your  knees  i'  water  in 't,  if  yon 
like  to  go  down  j  but  perhaps  you  'd  rather  believe  my  words- 
Won't  you  please  to  sit  down,  sir  ?" 

"Kotyet;  I  must  see  your  dairy.  I  have  not  seen  it  for 
years,  and  I  hear  on  all  hands  about  your  fine  cheese  and  bat 
ter,"  said  the  Squire,  looking  politely  unconscious  that  there 
could  be  any  questiou  on  which  he  and  Urs.  Poyser  might 
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happen  to  diaagiee.  '*  I  think  I  see  the  door  open,  there  :  you 
must  not  be  surprised  if  I  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  your  cream 
and  butter,  I  don't  ezpeot  that  Mrs.  Satohell's  cream  and 
butter  will  bear  compariaon  with  yours." 

"  I  ean't  say,  sir,  I  'm  sure.  It 's  seldocu  I  see  other  folks'a 
butter,  though  there's  some  on  it  as  one's  no  need  to  see- 
the smell's  enough." 

"  Ah,  now  this  I  like,"  said  Mr.  Donnithome,  looking  roood 
at  the  damp  temple  of  cleanliness,  but  keeping  near  the  door, 
"  I  'm  sure  I  shoold  like  my  breakfast  better  if  I  knew  the 
butter  and  cieam  came  from  this  dairy.  Thank  you,  that 
really  is  a  pleasant  sight.  Unfortunately,  my  slight  tendency 
to  rheumatism  makes  me  afraid  of  damp :  I  '11  sit  down  in 
your  comfortable  kitchen.  Ah,  Poyser,  how  do  you  do?  In 
the  midst  of  business,  I  see,  as  usual.  I  've  been  looking  at 
your  wife's  beautiful  dairy  —  the  best  manager  in  the  parish, 
is  she  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Foyser  had  just  entered  in  shirt^leeres  and  open  waist- 
coat, with  a  face  a  shade  redder  than  usual,  from  the  exertion 
of  "  pitching."  As  he  stood,  red,  rotund,  and  radiant,  before 
the  small,  wiry,  cool,  old  gentleman,  he  looked  like  a  prize 
apple  hy  the  side  of  a  withered  crab. 

"  Will  you  pleaee  to  take  this  chajr,  sir  ?  "  he  said,  lifting 
his  father's  arm-chair  forward  a  little :  "  you  '11  find  it  easy." 

"Ko,  thank  you,  I  never  sit  in  easy-chairs,"  said  Uie  old 
gentleman,  seating  himself  on  a  small  chair  near  the  door. 
"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser — sit  down,  pray,  both  of  yoo — ■ 
I've  been  far  firom  contented,  for  some  time,  with  Mra 
Satohell's  dairy  management  I  think  she  has  not  a  good 
method,  as  you  have." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  speak  to  that,"  s^d  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a 
hard  voice,  rolling  and  unrolling  her  knitting,  and  looking 
icily  out  of  the  window,  as  she  continued  to  stand  opposite  the 
Squire.  Poyser  might  sit  down  if  he  liked,  she  thongbt:  »ha 
was  n't  going  to  sit  down,  as  if  she  'd  fpve  in  to  any  such 
smooth-tongued  palaver.  Mr.  Poyser,  who  looked  and  felt  the 
reverse  of  icy,  did  sit  down  in  his  three-cornered  chair. 

"  And  now,  Poyser,  aa  Satchell  is  laid  up,  I  am  intending  to 
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let  the  Cliafie  Farm  to  a  respectable  tenant.  I  'm  tired  of 
having  a  farm  on  my  own  hands  —  nothing  is  made  the  best 
of  in  such  cases,  as  you  know.  A  satisfactory  bailiff  is  hard 
to  find  i  and  I  think  yon  and  I,  Peyser,  and  your  excellent 
wife  here,  can  enter  into  a  little  arrangement  in  consequenoe, 
which  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  a  good-natured  blankness  of 
-  imagination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement. 

"  If  I  'm  called  upon  to  speak,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  after 
glancing  at  her  husband  with  pity  at  his  softness,  "  you  know 
better  than  me ;  but  I  don't  see  what  the  Chase  Farm  is  t'  us 
—  we  've  cumber  enough  wi'  our  own  farm.  Not  but  what 
I  'm  glad  to  hear  o'  anybody  respectable  coming  into  the  par- 
ish :  there  'e  some  aa  ha'  been  brought  in  as  has  n't  been  looked 
on  i'  that  character." 

"  Yon  're  likely  to  find  Mr.  Thurle  an  excellent  neighbor,  I 
assure  you :  such  a  one  as  you  will  feel  glad  to  have  accommo- 
dated by  the  little  plan  I  'm  going  to  mention ;  especially 
as  I  hope  yon  will  find  it  as  much  to  your  own  advantage  as 
his." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  if  it 's  anything  t'  our  advant^e,  it  11  be  the 
first  offer  o'  the  sort  I  're  heared  on.  It 's  them  as  take  ad. 
vantage  that  get  advantage  i'  this  world,  I  think :  folks  hare 
to  wut  long  enoi^h  afore  it 's  brought  to  'em." 

"  The  fact  is,  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire,  ignoring  Mrs.  Pey- 
ser's theory  of  worldly  prosperity,  "  there  is  too  much  dairy 
land,  and  too  little  ploi^h  land,  on  the  Chase  Farm,  to  suit 
Thurle's  purpose  —  indeed,  he  will  only  take  the  farm  on  con- 
dition of  some  change  in  it:  bis  wife,  it  appears,  is  not  a 
clever  dairy-woman,  like  yours.  Kow,  the  plan  I  'm  thinking 
of  is  to  effect  a  little  exchange.  If  yon  were  to  have  the 
Hollow  Pastures,  you  might  increase  your  diury,  which  must 
be  so  profitable  under  your  wife's  management ;  and  I  should 
request  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,  to  supply  my  house  with  mUk,  cream, 
and  butter,  at  the  market  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  Poyser, 
you  might  .let  Thurle  hare  the  Lower  and  Upper  Eidges,  which 
really,  with  our  wet  seasons,  would  be  a  good  riddance  for  you 
There  is  mooh  less  risk  in  dairy  land  than  com  laud" 
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Mr.  Foyaer  was  leaniug  forwai-d,  with  his  elbows  ou  hia 
knee^  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  screwed  up  —  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  making  the  tips  of  his  fingers  meet  bo  as 
to  lepresent  with  perfect  accuracy  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  He  was 
mnch  too  acute  a  man  not  to  see  throii^h  the  whole  business, 
and  to  foresee  perfectly  what  would  be  his  wife's  view  of  the 
subject  J  but  he  disliked  giving  unpleasant  answers ;  unless  it 
was  on  a  point  of  farming  practice,  be  would  rather  pve  up 
than  have  a  quarrel,  any  day ;  and,  after  all,  it  mattered  more 
to  his  wife  than  to  him.  So,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  he 
looked  up  at  her  and  said  mildly,  "  What  dost  say  ?  " 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband  with 
cold  severity  during  his  silence,  but  now  she  turned  away  her 
head  with  a  toss,  looked  icily  at  the  opposite  roof  of  the  cow- 
shed, and  spearing  her  knitting  together  with  the  loose  pin, 
held  it  firmly  between  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Say  ?  Why,  I  say  you  may  do  as  you  like  about  giving  up 
any  o'  your  com  land  afore  your  lease  is  up,  which  it  won't  be 
for  a  year  come  next  Michaelmas,  but  I  '11  not  consent  to  take 
more  dairy  work  into  my  hands,  either  for  love  or  money ; 
and  there 's  nayther  love  nor  money  here,  as  I  can  see,  on'y 
other  folks's  love  o'  theirselves,  and  the  money  as  is  to  go  into 
other  folks's  pockets.  I  know  there 's  them  as  is  born  t'  own 
th«  land,  and  them  as  is  bom  to  sweat  on 't "  —  here  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser paused  to  gasp  a  little  —  "and  I  know  it's  christened 
folks's  duty  to  submit  to  their  betters  as  fur  as  fiesh  and 
blood  'uU  bear  it ;  but  I  '11  not  make  a  martyr  o'  myself,  and 
wear  myself  to  skin  and  bone,  and  worret  myself  as  if  I  was  a 
chum  wi'  butter  a^eoming  in 't,  for  no  landlord  in  England,  not 
if  be  was  King  George  himself." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Poyser,  certainly  not,"  said  the 
Squire,  still  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  "you 
must  not  overwork  yourself ;  but  don't  you  think  your  work 
vill  rather  be  lessened  than  increased  in  this  way  ?  There  is 
so  much  milk  required  at  the  Abbey,  that  you  will  have  little 
inoreaae  of  cheese  and  butter  making  from  the  addition  to  your 
dairy;  and  I  believe  selling  the  milk  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  dairy  produce,  is  it  not  ?  " 
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"  Ay,  that  'a  true,"  said  Mr.  Foyser,  unable  to  repress  an 
opinion  oa  a  question  of  farmiog  piofita,  and  forgetting  that 
it  was  not  in  this  case  a  purely  abstract  question. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Mia.  Poysei  bitterly,  turning  her  head 
half-way  towards  her  husband,  and  looking  at  the  vacant  ann- 
chaii  —  "I  dare  say  it 's  true  for  men  as  sit  i'  tb'  chimney-cor- 
ner and  make  believe  as  everything's  cut  wi'  ins  an'  outs  to  fit 
int'  everything  else.  If  you  could  make  a  pudding  wi'  think- 
ing o'  the  batter,  it  'ud  be  easy  getting  dinner.  How  do  I 
know  whether  the  milk  'ull  be  wanted  constant?  What's  to 
make  me  sure  as  the  house  won't  be  put  o'  board  wage  afore 
we  're  many  months  older,  and  then  I  may  have  to  lie  awake 
o'  nights  wi'  twenty  gallons  o'  milk  on  my  mind  —  and  Din- 
gall  'uU  take  no  more  butter,  let  alone  paying  for  it ;  and  we 
must  fat  pigs  till  we  're  obliged  to  beg  the  butcher  on  our 
knees  to  buy  'em,  and  lose  half  of  'em  wi'  the  measles.  And 
there 's  the  fetching  and  carrying,  as  'ud  be  welly  half  a  day's 
work  for  a  man  an'  hose  —  that '«  to  be  took  out  o'  the  profits, 
I  reckon  ?  But  there 's  folks  'ud  hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump 
and  expect  to  carry  away  the  water." 

"That  difficulty — about  the  fetching  and  carrying — you 
will  not  have,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire,  who  thought  tiiat 
this  entrance  into  particulars  indicated  a  distant  inclination  to 
compromise  on  Mrs.  Peyser's  part  —  "Bethellwill  do  that 
regularly  with  the  cart  and  pony." 

"  Oh,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,  I  've  never  been  used  t'  hav- 
ing gentlefolks's  servants  coming  about  my  back  places,  a-mak- 
ing  love  to  both  the  gella  at  once,  and  keeping  'em  with  their 
hands  on  their  hips  listening  to  all  manner  o'  gossip  when  they 
'  should  be  down  on  their  knees  a-scouring.  If  we  're  to  go  to 
ruin,  it  shanna  be  wi'  having  our  back-kitohen  turned  into  a 
public." 

"  Well,  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire,  shifting  his  tactics,  and 
looking  aa  if  he  thought  Mis.  Poystir  had  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  the  proceedings  and  left  the  room,  "you  can  turn  the 
Hollows  into  feeding-land.  I  can  easily  make  another  arrange 
inent  about  supplying  my  house.  And  1  shall  not  forget  youz 
readiness  to  accommodate  your  landlord  as  well  as  a  neighbor. 
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I  know  yon  will  be  glad  to  have  your  lease  renewed  for  three 
years,  when  the  present  one  expires ;  otherwise,  I  dare  say 
Thnrle,  who  is  a  man  of  some  aapital,  would  be  glad  to  take 
both  the  farms,  as  they  could  be  worked  so  well  together. 
But  I  don't  want  to  part  with  an  old  tenant  like  you." 

To  be  thrust  out  of  the  discussion  in  this  way  would  have 
been  enoi^h  to  complete  Mrs.  Peyser's  exaeperation,  even 
without  the  Jinal  threat.  Her  husband,  really  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  their  leaving  the  old  place  where  he  had  been 
bred  and  bora  —  for  he  believed  the  old  Squire  had  small  spite 
enough  for  anything  —  was  beginning  a  mild  remonstrance  ex- 
planatory of  the  inconvenience  he  should  find  in  having  to  buy 
and  sell  more  stock,  with  — 

"Well,  sir,  I  think  as  ittt  rether  hard  — "  when  Mrs. 
Poyser  burst  in  with  the  desperate  determination  to  have  her 
say  out  this  once,  though  it  were  to  rain  notices  to  quit,  and 
the  only  shelter  were  the  workhonse. 

"  Then,  sir,  if  I  may  speak  —  as,  for  all  I  'm  a  woman,  and 
there 's  folks  as  thinks  a  woman 's  fool  enough  to  stan'  by  an' 
look  on  while  the  men  sign  her  soul  away,  I  've  a  right  to 
speak,  for  I  make  one  quarter  o'  the  rent,  and  save  another 
quarter  — I  say,  if  Mr.  Thurle  's  so  ready  to  take  farms  under 
you,  it 's  a  pity  but  what  he  shonld  take  this,  and  see  if  he 
likes  to  live  in  a  house  wi'  all  the  planes  o'  Egypt  in  't  —  wi' 
the  cellar  full  o*  water,  and  frogs  and  toads  hoppin'  up  the 
steps  by  dozens  —  and  the  floors  rotten,  and  the  rats  and  mioe 
gnawing  every  bit  o'  cheese,  and  runnin'  over  our  heads  as  we 
lie  i'  bed  till  we  expect  'em  to  eat  us  up  alive  —  as  it 's  a  mercy 
they  hanua  eat  the  children  long  ago.  I  should  like  to  see  ii 
there's  another  tenant  besides  Poyser  as  'ud  put  up  wi'  never 
having  a  bit  o'  repairs  done  till  a  place  tumbles  down  —  and 
not  then,  on'y  wi'  begging  and  praying,  and  having  to  pay 
half — and  being  strung  up  wi'  the  rent  as  it 's  much  if  he  geto 
enough  out  o'  the  land  to  pay,  for  all  he  's  put  his  own  money 
Into  the  ground  beforehand.  See  if  you  '11  get  a  stranger  to 
lead  such  a  life  here  as  thnt:  a  ma^:ot  must  be  born  i'  the 
rotten  cheese  to  like  it,  I  rotltou.  You  may  run  away  from 
my  words,  sir,"  continued  Mth.  Poyser,  following  the  old  Squire 
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beyond  the  door  —  for  after  the  first  momenta  of  >tiinned  Rtv 
prue  he  had  got  nf^  and,  waring  his  hand  towarda  her  vith  a 
smile,  had  walked  oat  towarda  his  pony.  Bnt  it  was  impos- 
sible for  bim  to  get  away  immediately,  for  John  was  walking 
the  pony  up  and  down  the  yard,  and  was  some  distance  from 
the  causeway  when  his  master  beckoned. 

"  Ton  may  ran  away  from  my  words,  sir,  and  yoa  may  go 
spinnin'  anderhand  ways  o*  doing  ns  a  mischief,  for  yoa  've 
got  Old  Harry  to  your  friend,  thoagh  nobody  else  is,  bat  I  tell 
yon  for  once  as  we  're  not  damh  creatures  to  be  abased  and 
made  money  on  by  them  as  ha'  got  the  lash  i'  their  hands,  for 
want  o'  knowing  how  t'  nndo  the  tackle.  An'  if  I  'm  th'  only 
one  as  speaks  my  mind,  there's  plenty  o*  the  same  way  o' 
thinking  ■'  this  parish  and  the  ne^  to  't,  for  joar  name 's  no 
better  than  a  brimstone  match  in  everybody's  nose— if  it  isna 
two-three  old  folks  as  you  think  o*  saving  yoor  soul  by  giving 
'em  a  bit  o'  flannel  and  a  drop  o'  porridge.  An'  you  may  be 
right  i'  thinking  it  '11  take  but  little  to  save  your  soul,  for  it  11 
be  the  amplest  savin'  y'  iver  made,  wi'  all  your  scrapin'." 

There  are  occasions  on  which  two  servant-girls  and  a  wag- 
oner may  be  a  formidable  andience,  and  as  the  Squire  rode 
away  on  his  black  pony,  even  the  gift  of  shortsightedness  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  aware  that  Molly  and  Nancy  and 
Tim  were  grinning  not  far  from  him.  Perhaps  he  suspected 
that  sour  old  John  was  grinning  behind  him  —  which  was  also 
the  fact.  Afeanwhile  the  bull-dog,  the  black-and-tan  terrier, 
Alick's  sheejHlog,  and  the  gander  hissing  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  pony's  heels,  carried  out  the  idea  of  Hrs,  Peyser's 
solo  in  an  impressive  quartet. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  had  no  sooner  seen  the  pony  move  off 
than  she  tnrned  round,  gave  the  two  hilarious  damsels  a  look 
which  drove  them  into  the  back-kitcben,  and,  uospearing  her 
knitting,  began  to  knit  again  with  her  usual  rapidity,  as  she 
re-entered  the  house. 

"Tbee'st  done  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  a  little  alarmed 
and  uneasy,  hut  not  without  some  triumphant  amusement  at 
bis  wife's  outbreak. 

"Yes,  I  know  I  've  done  it,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "but  I  've 
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had  my  say  out,  and  I  shall  be  th' easier  for't  all  my  life. 
There 's  no  pleasare  i'  living,  if  you  're  to  btf  corked  up  for- 
ever, and  only  dribble  yonr  mind  out  by  the  dy,like  a  leaky 
barrel.  I  shan't  repent  saying  what  I  think,  if  I  live  to  be  aa 
old  as  th'old  Squire;  and  there's  little  likelihoods — for  it 
seems  as  if  them  aa  are  n't  wanted  here  are  th'  only  folks  as 
atB  n't  wanted  i'  th'  other  world." 

"Bat  thee  wutna  like  moving  from  th'  old  place,  this 
Michaelmas  twelvemonth,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  and  going  into 
a  strange  parish,  where  thee  know'st  nobody.  It  11  be  hard 
npon  UB  both,  and  npo'  father  too." 

"Bh,  it's  no  nee  worreting;  there's  plenty  o'  things  may 
happen  between  this  and  Micbaelmae  twelvemonth.  The  Cap- 
tun  may  be  master  afore  then,  for  what  we  know,"  said  Mrs, 
Poyaer,  inclined  to  take  an  nnasnally  hopeful  view  of  an  em- 
barrassment which  had  been  bronght  about  by  her  own  merit, 
and  not  by  other  people's  fault. 

"I'm  none  for  worreting,"  said  Mr,  Peyser,  rising  from  his 
three-cornered  chair,  and  walking  slowly  towards  the  door; 
"  Bnt  I  should  be  loath  to  leave  th'  old  place,  and  the  parish 
where  I  was  bred  and  bom,  and  father  afore  me.  We  ^ould 
leave  onr  roots  behind  us,  I  doubt,  and  mver  thrive  again." 
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Thb  barley  was  all  carried  at  last,  and  the  harvest  suppers 
went  by  without  waiting  for  the  dismal  black  crop  of  beans. 
The  apples  and  nuts  were  gathered  and  stored;  the  scent  of 
wbey  departed  from  the  farmhouses,  and  the  soent  of  brewing 
came  in  its  stead.  The  woods  behind  the  Chase,  and  all  the 
hedgerow  trees,  took  on  a  solemn  splendor  under  the  dark 
low-hanging  skies.  Michaelmas  was  come,  with  its  fragrant 
basketfuls  of  purple  damsons,  and  its  paler  pnrple  daisies,  and 
its  lads  and  laasea  leaving  or  seeking  service,  and  winding  along 
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between  the  yellow  hedges,  with  their  bundles  under  their 
arms.  But  though  Michftelraas  was  come,  Mr.  Thurle,  that 
desirable  tenant,  did  not  come  to  the  Chase  Farm,  and  the  old 
Squire,  after  all,  had  been  obliged  to  put  in  a  new  bailiff.  li: 
was  known  throughout  the  two  parishes  that  the  Squire's  plan 
had  beeD  frustrated  because  the  Poyseis  had  refused  to  be 
"  put  upon,"  and  Mrs.  Poyser's  outbreak  was  discussed  iu  all 
the  farmhouses  with  a  zest  which  was  only  heightened  by 
frequent  repetition.  The  news  that  "  Bony  "  was  come  back 
from  £gypt  was  comparatiTsly  insipid,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
French  in  Italy  was  nothing  to  Mrs.  Peyser's  repulse  of  the 
.)ld  Squire.  Mr.  Irwine  bad  heard  a  version  of  it  iu  every 
parishioner's  house,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Ghaae.  But 
since  he  had  always,  with  marvellous  skill,  avoided  any  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Ponnithame,  he  could  not  allow  himself  the  pleasore 
of  laughing  at  the  old  gentleman's  discomfiture  with  any  one 
besides  his  mother,  who  declared  that  if  she  were  rich  she 
should  like  to  allow  Mrs.  Poyser  &  pension  for  life,  and  wanted 
to  invite  her  to  the  parsonage,  that  she  might  hoar  an  aocoont 
of  the  scene  from  Mrs,  Poyset's  own  lips. 

"No,  no,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine;  "it  was  a  little  bit  of 
irregular  jostice  on  Mrs,  Foysei's  part,  but  a  magistrate  like 
me  must  not  countenauce  irregular  justice.  There  must  be  no 
repoi-t  spread  that  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  quarrel,  else  I 
shall  lose  the  little  good  inSuence  I  have  over  the  old  man." 

"Well,  I  like  that  woman  even  better  than  her  cream- 
cheeses,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "She  has  the  spirit  of  three 
men,  with  that  pale  face  of  hers ;  and  she  says  such  sharp 
things  too." 

"Sharp!  yes,  her  tongue  is  like  a  new-set  razor.  She's 
quite  original  in  her  talk,  too;  one  of  those  untaught  wits 
that  help  to  stock  a  conutry  with  proverbs.  I  told  you  that 
capital  thing  I  heard  her  say  about  Craig  —  that  he  was  like  a 
cock,  who  thought  the  snn  had  risen  to  hear  him  crow.  Now 
Uiat  's  an  .ffisop's  fable  in  a  sentence." 

"But  it  will  foe  a  bad  business  if  the  old  gentleman  tnrna 
them  out  of  the  farm  next  Michaelmas,  eh  ? "  said  Mra 
Irwine. 
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"Oh,  that  must  DOt  be;  and  Poyser  is  such  a  good  tenant, 
that  Donnithome  is  likely  to  think  twice,  and  digest  his 
spleen  rather  than  turn  them  out.  But  if  he  should  give 
them  notice  at  Lad;7  Day,  Arthur  and  I  must  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  mollify  him.  Such  old  parishioners  as  they  are 
muat  not  go." 

"Ah,  there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  before  Lady 
Day,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "  It  struck  me  on  Arthur's  birthday 
that  the  old  man  was  a  little  shaken :  he 's  eighty-three,  you 
know.  It's  really  an  unconscionable  age.  It's  only  women 
who  have  a  right  to  lire  as  long  as  that." 

"  When  they  've  got  old-bachelor  sons  who  would  be  forlorn 
without  them,"  eaid  Mr.  Irwine,  laughing,  and  kissing  his 
mother's  hand. 

Mrs.  Poj'ser,  too,  met  her  husband's  occasional  forebodings 
of  a  notice  to  quit  with  "There's  no  knowing  what  may 
happen  before  Lady  Day : "  —  one  of  those  undeniable  general 
propositions  which  are  usually  intended  to  convey  a  particular 
meaning  very  far  from  tindeniable.  But  it  is  really  too  hard 
upon  human  nature  that  it  should  be  held  a  criminal  offence 
to  imagine  the  death  even  of  the  king  when  he  is  turned 
eighty-three.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  but  the  dullest 
Britons  can  be  good  subjects  under  that  hard  condition. 

Apart  from  this  foreboding,  things  went  on  much  as 
usual  in  the  Poyser  household.  Mrs.  Poyser  thought  she 
noticed  a  surprising  improvement  in  Hetty.  To  be  sure,  the 
girl  got  "closer  tempered,  and  sometimes  she  seemed  as  if 
there  'd  be  no  drawing  a  word  from  her  with  cart-ropes ; "  Ijut 
she  thought  much  less  about  her  dress,  and  went  after  the 
work  quite  eagerly,  without  any  telling.  And  it  was  won- 
derful how  she  never  wanted  to  go  out  now — indeed,  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  go ;  and  she  bore  her  aunt's  putting  a 
stop  to  her  weekly  lesson  in  fine-work  at  the  Chase,  without 
the  least  grumbling  or  pouting.  It  must  be,  after  all,  that 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  Adam  at  last,  and  her  sudden  freak 
of  wanting  to  be  a  lady's-maid  must  have  been  caused  by  some 
little  pique  or  misunderstanding  between  them,  which  had 
passed  by.    For  whenever  Adam  came  to  the   Hal)  Farni| 
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Hetty  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits,  and  to  talk  more  than  aft 
otbei  times,  tbougb  she  was  almoat  sullea  when  Mr.  Craig  or 
nay  other  admirer  happened  to  pay  a  visit  there. 

Adam  himself  watched  her  at  first  with  trembling  anxiety, 
which  gave  way  to  surprise  and  deliciona  hope.  Five  days 
after  delivering  Arthur's  letter,  he  had  ventured  to  go  lo 
the  Hall  Farm  again  —  not  without  dread  lest  the  si^t  of 
him  might  be  painful  to  her.  She  wa8  not  in  the  honse-place 
when  he  entered,  and  he  sat  talking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyaer 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  heavy  fear  on  his  heart  that  they 
might  presently  tell  him  Hetty  was  ilL  But  by-and-by  there 
came  a  light  step  that  he  knew,  and  when  Mrs.  Foyser 
said,  "Come,  Hetty,  where  have  you  been?"  Adam  was 
obliged  to  torn  round,  though  he  was  afraid  to  see  the 
changed  look  there  must  be  in  her  face.  He  almost  started 
when  he  saw  her  smiling  bs  if  she  were  pleased  to  see  him  — 
looking  the  same  as  ever  at  a  first  glance,  only  that  she  had 
her  cap  on,  which  he  had  never  seen  her  in  before  when  he 
came  of  an  evening.  Still,  when  he  looked  at  her  again  and 
again  as  she  moved  about  or  sat  at  her  work,  there  was  a 
change :  the  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  ever,  and  she  smiled  as 
much  as  she  had  ever  done  of  late,  but  there  was  something 
different  in  her  eyes,  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  in  aU  her 
movements,  Adam  thought  —  something  harder,  older,  less 
child-like,  "  Poor  thing ! "  he  said  to  himself,  "  that 's  allays 
likely.  It's  because  she's  had  her  first  heartache.  But  she's 
got  a  spirit  to  bear  up  under  it.     Thank  God  for  that." 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  and  he  saw  her  always  looking 
pleased  to  see  him  —  turning  up  her  lovely  face  towards  him 
OB  if  she  meant  him  to  understand  that  she  was  glad  for  him 
to  come  —  and  going  about  her  work  in  the  same  equable  way, 
making  no  sign  of  sorrow,  he  began  to  believe  that  her  feeling 
towards  Arthur  must  have  been  much  slighter  than  he  had 
imagined  in  his  first  indignation  and  alarm,  and  that  she  had 
been  able  to  think  of  her  girlish  fancy  that  Arthur  was  in 
love  with  her  and  would  marry  her,  as  a  folly  of  which  she 
wa^  timely  cured.  And  it  perhaps  was,  as  he  had  sometimes 
in  his  more  cheerful  moments  hoped  it  would  be —  her  heart 
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was  really  turning  with  all  the  more  waimth  towardB  the  man 
she  knew  to  have  a  aerions  love  for  her. 

Possibly  you  think  that  Adam  was  not  at  all  sagacious  in 
his  interpretations,  and  that  it  was  altogether  extremely  un- 
becoming in  a  sensible  man  to  behave  as  he  did  —  falling  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  really  had  nothing  more  than  her  beauty 
to  recommend  her,  attributing  ima^nary  yirtues  to  her,  and 
even  oondescending  to  cleave  to  her  after  she  bad  fallen  in 
love  with  another  man,  waiting  for  her  kind  looks  as  a  patient 
trembling  dog  waits  for  his  master's  eye  to  be  turned  upon 
him.  But  in  bo  complex  a  thing  as  human  nature,  we  must 
consider,  it  is  hard  to  find  rules  without  exceptions.  Of 
coarse,  I  know  that,  as  a  rule,  sensible  men  fall  in  love  with 
the  most  sensible  women  of  their  acqnaintance,  see  through 
all  the  pretty  deceits  of  coquettish  beauty,  never  imagine 
themselves  loved  when  they  are  not  loved,  cease  loving  on  all 
proper  occasiouB,  and  many  the  woman  most  fitted  for  them 
in  every  respect  —  indeed,  so  as  to  compel  the  approbation  of 
all  the  maiden  ladies  in  their  neighborhood.  But  even  to  this 
rale  an  exception  will  occur  now  and  then  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  and  my  friend  Adam  was  one.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  respect  him  none  the  less :  nay,  I  think  the  deep 
love  he  had  for  that  sweet,  rounded,  blossom-like,  dark-eyed 
Hetty,  of  whose  inward  self  he  was  really  very  ignorant,  came 
out  of  the  very  stienj^  of  hie  nature,  and  not  out  of  any  in- 
consistent weakness.  Is  it  any  weakness,  pray,  to  be  wrought 
on  by  exquisite  music?  —  to  feel  its  wondrous  harmonies 
searching  the  subtlest  windings  of  your  soul,  the  delicate 
fibres  of  life  where  no  memory  can  penetrate,  and  binding  to- 
gether your  whole  being  past  and  present  in  one  unspeakable 
vibration  :  melting  you  in  one  moment  with  all  the  tenderness, 
all  the  love  that  has  been  scattered  through  the  toilsome 
years,  concentrating  in  one  emotion  of  heroic  courage  or 
resignation  all  the  hard-leamt  lessons  of  self-renouncing  sym- 
pathy, blending  your  present  joy  with  past  sorrow,  and  your 
present  sorrow  with  all  your  past  joy  ?  If  not,  then  neither 
is  it  a  weakness  to  be  so  wrought  upon  by  the  exquisite  carves 
•£  a  woman's  cheek  and  neck  and  arms,  by  the  liquid  depths 
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of  ber  beseeching  eyea,  or  the  sweat  childish  pout  of  hor  lipe. 
For  the  beauty  of  a  loT»ly  wonuut  is  like  music :  what  oan  oBfl 
say  mora  ?  Beauty  has  an  expression  beyond  and  far  above 
the  one  -woman's  soul  that  it  clothes,  as  the  words  of  genios 
hare  a  wider  meaning  than  the  thooght  that  prompted  them : 
it  is  mora  than  a  woman's  lore  that  moves  us  in  a  woman's 
eyes  —  it  seems  to  be  a  far-off  nighty  love  that  has  come  near 
to  us,  and  made  speech  for  itself  thera ;  the  rounded  nook,  the 
dimpled  arm,  move  os  by  something  more  than  their  pretta- 
ness  —  by  their  close  kinship  with  all  we  have  known  of  ten^ 
demess  and  peace.  The  noblest  nature  sees  the  most  of  this 
impenontd  expression  in  beauty  ^t  is  needless  to  say  tiiat 
there  are  gentlemen  with  whiskers  dyed  and  undyad  who  see 
none  of  it  whatever),  and  for  this  reason,  the  noblest  nature  is 
often  the  most  blinded  to  the  character  of  the  one  woman's 
soul  that  the  beauty  clothes.  Whence,  I  fear,  the  tragedy  of 
human  life  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in 
spite  of  ment&l  philosophers  who  are  ready  with  the  best 
receipts  for  avoiding  all  mistakes  of  the  kind. 

Our  good  Adam  had  no  fine  words  into  which  he  ooold  put 
his  feeling  for  Hetty :  he  could  not  disguise  mystery  in  this 
way  with  the  appearance  of  knowledge;  he  called  his  love 
frankly  a  mystery,  as  you  have  heard  him.  He  only  knew 
that  the  sight  and  memory  of  her  moved  him  deeply,  touching 
the  spring  of  all  love  and  tenderness,  all  faith  and  courts 
\  within  him.  How  could  he  imagine  narrowness,  selfishness, 
hardness  in  her  ?  He  created  the  mind  he  believed  in  out  of 
his  own,  which  was  large,  nnselfibh,  tender. 

The  hopes  he  felt  about  Hetty  softened  a  little  his  feeling 
towards  Arthur.  Surely  his  attentions  to  Hetty  most  have 
been  of  a  sl^ht  kindj  they  were  altogether  wrong,  and  such 
as  no  man  in  Arthur's  position  ought  to  have  allowed  himself, 
Vit  they  must  have  had  an  air  of  playfulness  about  them, 
which  bad  probably  blinded  him  to  their  danger,  and  had  pre- 
Tented  them  from  laying  any  strong  hold  on  Hetty's  heart. 
As  the  new  promise  of  happiness  rose  for  Adam,  his  indig- 
nation  and  jealousy  began  to  die  out:  Hetty  was  not  made 
unhappy;  he  almgst  believed  that  she  liked  him  beet;  and 
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the  tbonght  eometimes  ciosaed  hU  uiiiid  that  the  frieiidahip 
which  had  onoe  seemed  dead  foreTer  might  rerive  in  the  ds^rs 
to  oome,  and  he  would  not  have  to  say  "  good-by  "  to  the  graiid 
old  woods,  but  wonkd  like  them  better  because  they  were 
Arthur's.  For  this  new  promise  of  happlDess,  following  so 
qitiokly  on  the  shock  of  pain,  had  an  intoxicating  effect  on  the 
sober  Adam,  who  had  all  his  life  been  used  to  much  hardship 
and  moderate  hope.  Was  he  really  going  to  have  an  easy  lot 
after  all  ?  It  seemed  so ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
Jonathan  Burge,  finding  it  impossible  to  replace  Adam,  had  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  birn  a  share  in  the  business, 
without  further  condition  than  that  he  should  continue  to  give 
his  energies  to  it,  and  renonnee  all  thoagbt  of  having  a  sepa- 
rate business  of  hia  own.  Son-in-law  or  no  son-in-law,  Adam 
had  made  himself  too  necessary  to  be  parted  with,  and  hia 
headwork  was  so  much  more  important  to  Burge  than  his  skill 
in  handicraft,  that  his  having  the  management  of  the  woods 
made  little  difference  in  the  value  of  his  services ;  and  as  to 
the  bargains  about  the  Squire's  timber,  it  would  be  easy  to 
call  in  a  third  person.  Adam  saw  here  an  opening  into  a 
broadening  path  of  prosperous  work,  Buob  as  he  had  thought 
of  with  ambitious  longing  ever  since  be  was  a  lad :  he  might 
come  to  buUd  a  bridge,  or  a  town-hall,  or  a  factory,  for  he  had 
always  said  to  himself  that  Jonathan  Barge's  building  business 
was  like  an  acorn,  which  might  be  the  mother  of  a  great  tree. 
So  he  gave  his  band  to  Buxge  on  that  bargain,  and  went  home 
with  his  mind  full  of  happy  visions,  in  which  (my  refined 
reader  will  perhaps  be  shocked  when  I  say  it)  the  image  of 
Hetty  hovered,  and  smiled  over  plans  for  seasoning  timber  at 
a  trifling  expense,  calculations  as  to  the  cheapening  of  bricks 
per  thousand  by  water-carriage,  and  a  favorite  scheme  for  tha 
strengthening  of  roofs  and  walls  with  a  peculiar  form  of  iron 
girder.  What  then  ?  Adam's  enthusiasm  lay  in  these  things ;. 
and  our  love  is  inwrought  in  our  enthusiasm  as  eleobicity  is 
inwrou^t  in  the  air,  exalting  its  power  by  a  subtle  presence. 

Adam  would  be  able  to  take  a  separate  house  now,  and  pro- 
vide for  his  mother  in  the  old  one ;  his  prospects  would  justify 
hia  marrying  very  soon,  and  if  Dinah  cousented  to  have  Sethi 
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their  mother  would  perhaps  be  more  oontetited  to  live  apizt 
from  Adam.  But  he  told  himself  that  he  would  not  be  hasty 
— he  would  not  tiy  Hetty's  feeling  for  him  until  it  had  had 
time  to  grow  strong  and  firm.  However,  to-morrow,  after 
church,  he  would  go  to  the  Hall  Farm  and  tell  them  the  news. 
Mr.  Poyser,  he  knew,  would  like  it  better  than  a  five-pound 
note,  and  he  should  see  if  Hetty'e  eyes  brightened  at  it.  The 
months  would  be  short  with  all  he  bad  to  fill  his  mind,  and 
this  f  ooliBh  eagerness  which  had  come  over  him  of  lute  must 
not  hurry  him  into  any  premature  words.  Yet  when  he  got 
home  and  told  his  mother  the  good  news,  and  ate  his  supper, 
while  she  sat  by  almost  crying  for  joy,  and  wanting  him  to 
eat  twice  as  much  as  usual  because  of  this  good  luck,  he  could 
not  help  preparing  her  gently  for  the  coming  change,  by  talk- 
ing of  Uie  old  house  being  too  small  for  them  all  to  go  «a  Uving 
in  it  always. 


CHAPTEE  XXXrV. 

THE  BBTBOTHAX. 

It  was  a  dry  Sunday,  and  really  a  plearant  day  faft,-  the  2d 
of  November.  There  was  no  sunshine,  but  the  clouds  were 
high,  and  the  wind  was  so  Btill  that  the  yellow  leaves  which 
fluttered  down  from  the  hedgerow  elms  must  have  fallen  from 
pure  decay.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Poyser  did  not  go  to  church, 
for  she  had  taken  a  cold  too  serious  to  be  neglected ;  only  two 
winters  ago  she  had  been  laid  up  for  weeks  with  a  oold ;  and 
since  his  wife  did  not  go  to  church,  Mr.  Poyser  considered  that 
on  the  whole  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  stay  away  too  and 
"  keep  her  company."  He  could  perhaps  have  given  no  precise 
form  to  the  reasons  that  determined  this  conclusios  j  but  it  is 
ireli  kikown  to  all  experienced  minds  that  our  ^~zizzt  ccivio- 
tions  ate  often  dependent  on  subtle  imprest  •^ni  for  vhioh 
words  are  quite  too  coarse  a  medium.  Hon  ever  it  was,  no 
one  from  the  Poyser  family  went  to  church  tbat  afternoon 
except  Hetty  and  the  boys;  yet  Adam  was  bald  i 
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join  them  after  church,  and  say  that  he  would  walk  home  with 
them,  though  all  the  way  through  the  village  he  appeared  to 
be  chiefly  occupied  with  Marty  and  Tommy,  telling  them  about 
the  squirrels  in  Binton  Coppice,  and  promising  to  take  them 
there  some  day.  But  when  they  came  to  the  fields  he  said  to 
the  boys,  "  Now,  then,  which  is  the  stoutest  walker  ?  Him  aa 
gets  to  th'  homfr^te  first  shall  be  the  first  to  go  with  me  to 
Binton  Coppice  on  the  donkey.  But  Tommy  must  have  the 
start  up  to  the  next  stile,  because  he 's  the  smallest." 

Adam  had  never  behaved  bo  much  like  a  determined  lover 
before.  As  soon  as  the  boys  had  both  set  off,  he  looked  down 
at  Hetty,  and  said,  "  Won't  you  bang  on  my  arm,  Hetty  ? "  in 
a  pleading  tone,  as  if  he  had  already  asked  her  and  she  had 
refused.  Hetty  looked  up  at  him  smilingly  and  put  her  round 
arm  through  his  in  a  moment.  It  was  nothing  to  her  —  putting 
her  arm  through  Adam's ;  but  she  knew  he  cared  a  great  deal 
about  having  hei  arm  through  his,  and  she  wished  him  to  care. 
Her  heart  beat  no  faster,  and  she  looked  at  the  half-bare  hedge- 
rows and  the  ploughed  field  with  the  same  sense  of  oppressive 
dulaesB  as  before.  But  Adam  scarcely  felt  that  he  was  walk- 
ing ;  be  thought  Hetty  must  know  that  he  was  pressing  her 
arm  a  little  —  a  very  little ;  words  rushed  to  his  lips  that  he 
dared  not  utter  — that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  utter 
yet ;  and  so  he  was  silent  for  the  length  of  that  field.  The 
calm  patience  with  which  he  had  once  waited  for  Hetty's  love, 
content  only  with  her  presence  and  the  thought  of  the  future, 
had  forsaken  him  since  that  terrible  shock  nearly  three  months 
ago.  The  agitations  of  jealousy  had  given  a  new  restlessness 
to  his  passion  —  had  made  fear  and  uncertainty  too  han' 
almost  to  bear.  But  though  be  might  not  speak  to  Hetty  of 
liis  love,  he  would  tell  her  about  his  new  prospects,  and  see  if 
she  would  be  pleased.  So  when  he  was  enough  master  of  him- 
self to  talk,  he  said  — > 

"  I  'm  going  to  tell  your  uncle  some  news  that  '11  surprise  ■ 
him,  Hetty ;  and  I  think  he  '11  be  glad  to  hear  it  too." 

"What's  that?"  Hetty  said,  indifferently. 

"Why,  Mr.  Burge  has  offered  me  a  share  in  his  bnalnet^ 
and  I  'm  going  to  take  it."   ^ 
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There  waa  a  cliange  in  Hetty's  face,  certaiuly  aot  produced 
bj  any  agreeable  impression  from  this  news.  In  fact  she  felt 
a  momentary  anooyanco  and  alarm ;  for  she  had  so  often  heard 
it  hinted  by  her  uncle  that  Adam  might  hare  Mary  Biuge  and 
a  share  in  the  business  any  day  if  he  liked,  that  she  associated 
the  two  objects  now,  and  the  thought  immediately  occorred 
that  perhaps  Adam  had  given  her  up  because  of  what  had 
happened  lately,  and  had  torned  towards  Mary  Burge.  With 
that  thought,  and  before  she  had  time  to  remember  any  rea- 
sons why  it  could  not  be  true,  came  a  new  sense  of  forsaken- 
ness and  disappointment:  the  one  thiog — the  one  person -> 
her  mind  had  rested  on  in  its  dull  weariness,  had  slipped  away 
from  her,  and  peevish  misery  filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  She 
was  looking  on  the  ground,  but  Adam  saw  her  face,  saw  the 
tears,  and  before  he  had  finished  saying,  "  Hetty,  dear  Hetty, 
what  are  you  crying  for  ?  "  his  eager  rapid  thought  had  flown 
through  all  the  causes  conceivable  to  him,  aai  had  at  last 
alighted  on  half  the  true  one.  Hetty  thought  he  was  going 
to  marry  Mary  Burge  —  Bhe  didn't  like  him  to  marry — per- 
haps she  did  n't  like  him  to  marry  any  one  but  herself  7  AU 
caution  was  swept  away  —  all  reason  for  it  was  gone,  uid  Adam 
could  feel  nothing  but  trembling  joy.  He  leaned  towards  her 
and  took  her  hand,  as  he  said  — 

"  I  could  afford  to  be  married  now,  Hetty  —  I  could  make  a 
wife  comfortable ;  but  I  shall  never  want  to  be  married  if  you 
won't  have  me." 

Hetty  looked  up  at  him,  and  smiled  through  her  tears  as 
she  had  done  to  Arthur  that  first  evening  in  the  wood,  when 
she  had  thought  he  was  not  coming,  and  yet  he  came.  It  was 
a  feebler  relief,  a  feebler  triumph  she  felt  now,  but  the  great 
dark  eyes  and  the  sweet  lips  were  as  beautiful  as  ever,  perhaps 
more  beautiful,  for  there  was  a  more  luxiuriant  womanliness 
about  Hetty  of  late.  Adam  could  hardly  believe  in  the  happi- 
ness of  that  moment.  His  right  hand  held  her  left,  and  h« 
pressed  her  arm  close  against  his  heart  as  he  leaned  down 
towards  her. 

"  Do  you  really  love  me,  Hetty  ?  Will  you  be  my  owft  wif% 
to  love  and  take  care  of  as  long  as  I  live  ?  " 
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Hetty  did  not  sp«alc,  but  Adam's  face  was  very  close  to  here, 
and  she  put  np  her  loaad  cheek  against  his,  like  a  kitten.  She 
wanted  to  be  caressed  —  she  wanted  to  feel  as  if  Arthur  were 
with  her  again. 

Adam  oared  for  do  words  after  that,  and  they  hardly  spok<t 
through  the  rest  of  the  walk.  He  only  said,  "  I  may  tell  your 
uncle  and  aunt,  may  n't  I,  Hetty  ?  "  and  she  said,  "  Yes." 

The  red  fire-light  on  the  hearth  at  the  Hall  Farm  shone  on 
joyful  faces  that  evening,  when  Hetty  was  gone  up-stairs  and 
Adam  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser 
and  the  grandfather  that  he  saw  his  way  to  maintaining  a  wife 
no*,  and  that  Hetty  had  consented  to  have  him. 

"  I  hope  you  have  no  objections  ^^nst  me  for  her  husband," 
said  Adam  ;  "  I  'm  a  poor  man  as  yet,  but  ebe  shall  want  nothing 
as  I  can  work  for." 

"  Objections  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  while  the  grandfather  leaned 
forward  and  brought  out  hifl  long  "  Nay,  nay."  "  What  objec- 
tions can  we  ha'  to  you,  lad  ?  Kever  mind  your  being  poorish 
as  yet ;  there 's  money  in  your  head-piece  as  there 's  money  i' 
the  sown  field,  but  it  must  ha'  time,  You'n  got  enough  to  liegin 
on,  and  we  can  do  a  deal  tow'rt  the  bit  o'  furniture  yon  11  want. 
Thee  'st  got  feathers  and  linen  to  spare  —  plenty,  eh  ?  " 

This  question  was  of  conrse  addressed  to  Mrs.  Poyser,  who 
wafl  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  shawl,  and  was  too  hoarse  to  speak 
with  her  usual  facility.  At  first  she  only  nodded  emphatically, 
'mb  she  was  presently  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  be 
..ore  explicit. 

"  It  'ud  be  a  poor  tale  if  I  hadna  feathers  and  linen,"  she 
said,  hoarsely,  "  when  I  never  sell  a  fowl  but  what 's  plucked, 
and  the  wheel 's  a-going  every  day  o'  the  week." 

"Come,  my  wench,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  when  Hetty  came 
down,  "ooine  and  kiss  us,  and  let  us  wish  you  luck." 

Hetty  went  very  quietly  and  kissed  the  big  good-natured 
man. 

"There!"  he  said,  patting  her  on  the  back,  "go  and  kiss 
your  aunt  and  your  grandfatl^r.  I  'm  as  wishful  t'  have  yon 
settled  well  as  if  you  was  my  own  daughter ;  and  so 's  your 
aunt,  I  '11  be  bound,  for  she 's  done  by  yon  this  seven  'ear, 
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Hetty,  as  if  yon'd  been  her  own.  Gome,  come,  qov,"  lie  went 
OD  becoming  jocose,  ae  soon  as  Hetty  had  kissed  her  aant  and 
the  old  man,  "Adam  wants  a  kiss  too.  III  warrant,  and  he's 
a  right  to  one  now." 

Hetty  tamed  away,  smiliiig,  towards  her  empty  chair. 

"  Come,  Adam,  then  take  one,"  persisted  Mr.  Foyaer,  "else 
y'  arena  half  a  man." 

Adam  got  up,  blushing  Like  a  small  maiden  — great  strong 
fellow  as  be  was  — and,  putting  his  arm  round  Hetty,  stooped 
down  and  gently  kissed  her  lips. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  in  the  red  fire-light :  for  there  were 
no  candles ;  why  should  there  be,  when  the  fire  was  so  bright, 
and  was  reflected  from  all  the  pewter  and  the  polished  oak  ? 
No  one  wanted  to  work  on  Sunday  eveuijig.  Even  Hetty  felt 
something  like  contentment  in  the  midst  of  all  this  lore. 
Adam's  attachment  to  her,  Adam's  caress,  stirred  no  passion 
in  her,  were  no  longer  enough  to  satisfy  her  vanity;  but 
they  were  the  best  her  life  offered  her  now  —  they  promised 
her  some  change. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  disoussioD  before  Adam  went 
away,  about  the  possibility  of  his  finding  a  house  that  would 
do  for  him  to  settle  in.  No  house  was  empty  except  the  one 
next  to  Will  Maskery's  in  the  village,  and  that  was  too  small 
for  Adam  now.  Mr.  Poyser  insisted  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  for  Seth  and  his  mother  to  move,  and  leave  Adam  in  the 
Did  home,  which  might  be  enlarged  after  a  while,  for  there 
was  plenty  of  space  in  the  woodyard  and  garden;  but  Adam 
objected  to  turning  his  mother  out. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Poyser  at  last,  "we  needua  fix  every- 
thing to-night  We  must  take  time  to  consider.  You  canna 
think  o'  getting  married  afore  Easter.  I  'm  not  for  long 
courtships,  but  there  must  be  a  bit  o'  time  to  make  things 
comfortable. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  hoarse  whisper ; 
**  Christian  folks  can't  be  married  like  cuckoos,  I  reckon." 

"  I  'm  a  bit  daunted,  though,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  when  T 
think  as  we  may  have  notice  to  quit,  and  belike  be  forced  to 
take  a  farm  twenty  mile  o£E>" 
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"Eh,"  said  the  old  man,  staling  at  the  floor,  and  lifting  his 
hands  np  and  down,  while  his  arms  rested  on  the  elbows  of 
his  ohair,  "  it  'b  a  poor  tale  if  I  mun  leave  th'  ould  spot,  an'  be 
buried  in  a  strange  parish.  An'  you  II  happen  ha'  double  rates 
to  pay,"  he  added,  looking  np  at  his  son. 

"Well,  thee  mustna  fret  beforehand,  father,"  said  Martin 
the  yoni^r.  "Happen  the  Captain  'ull  oome  home  and  make 
out  peace  wi'  th'  old  Squire.  I  build  upo*  that,  for  I  know 
the  Captain  11  see  folks  righted  if  he  can." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THB  HroDBH  DBRAD. 

It  was  a  bnsy  time  for  Adam  —  the  time  between  the  begin- 
ning of  IfoTember  and  the  beginning  of  February,  and  he  could 
see  little  of  Hetty,  except  on  Sundays.  But  a  happy  time, 
neTertheless ;  for  it  was  taking  him  nearer  and  nearer  to 
March,  when  they  were  to  be  married ;  and  all  the  little  prepa- 
rations for  their  new  housekeeping  marked  the  pr<^esB  towards 
the  longed-for  day.  Two  new  rooms  had  been  "run  up  "to 
the  old  hoQse,  for  hie  mother  and  Seth  were  to  lire  with  them 
after  alL  Lisbeth  had  cried  so  piteously  at  the  thought  of 
leading  Adam,  that  he  had  gone  to  Hetty  and  asked  her  1^  for 
the  love  of  him,  she  would  put  up  with  hia  mother's  ways,  and 
consent  to  live  with  her.  To  his  great  delight,  Hetty  said, 
"  Yob  ;  I  'd  as  soon  she  lived  with  us  as  not."  Hetty's  mind 
was  oppressed  at  that  moment  with  a  worse  difficulty  than 
poor  Lisbeth's  ways,  she  could  not  care  about  them.  So  Adam 
was  consoled  for  the  disappointment  he  had  felt  when  Seth 
had  come  back  from  his  visit  to  Snowfield  and  said  "  it  was 
no  use  —  Dinah's  heart  wasna  turned  towards  marrying."  For 
when  he  told  his  mother  that  Hetty  was  williog  they  should 
all  live  together,  and  there  was  no  more  need  of  them  to  think 
of  parting,  she  said,  in  a  more  contented  tone  than  he  had 
heard  her  speak  io  since  it  had  been  settled  that  he  was  to  be 
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married, "  Eh,  my  lad,  I  '11  be  as  still  as  th'  ould  tabby,  an'  ne'er 
want  to  do  aught  but  th'  offal  vork,  as  she  wonns  like  f  do. 
An'  then,  we  needna  part  the  platters  an'  things,  as  ha'  stood 
on  the  ahelf  together  sin'  afore  thee  irast  bom." 

There  was  only  one  olond  that  now  and  then  came  across 
Adam's  sunshine :  Hetty  seemed  unhappy  sometimes.  But 
'o  all  bis  anxious,  tender  questions,  she  replied  with  an  assur. 
iiace  that  she  was  quite  oonteuted  and  wished  nothing  different ; 
and  the  next  time  he  saw  her  she  was  more  lively  than  usual. 
It  might  be  that  she  was  a  little  overdone  with  work  and 
anxiety  now,  for  soon  after  Christmas  Mrs.  Poyser  had  taken 
another  cold,  which  had  brought  on  inflammation,  and  this 
Ulness  had  confined  her  to  her  room  all  through  January. 
Hetty  bad  to  mam^  everything  down-stairs,  and  half  supply 
Molly's  place  too,  while  that  good  damsel  waited  on  her  mis- 
tress ;  and  she  seemed  to  throw  herself  so  entirely  into  h<>r 
new  functions,  working  with  a  grave  steadiness  which  was 
new  in  her,  that  Mr.  Foyser  often  told  Adam  she  was  wanting 
to  show  him  what  a  good  housekeeper  he  would  have ;  but  be 
"doubted  the  lass  was  o'er-doing  it  —  she  must  have  a  bit  (^ 
rest  wben  her  aunt  could  come  down-staira." 

This  desirable  event  of  Mrs.  Peyser's  coming  down-stairs 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  February,  when  some  mild 
weather  thawed  the  last  patch  of  snow  on  the  Binton  Hills. 
On  one  of  these  days,  soon  after  her  aunt  came  down.  Hetty 
went  to  Treddleston  to  buy  some  of  the  wedding  things  which 
were  wanting,  and  which  Mrs.  Poyser  had  scolded  her  for 
neglecting,  observing  that  she  supposed  "  it  was  because  they 
were  not  for  th'  outside,  else  she'd  ha'  bought  'em  fast 
enough." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Hetty  set  off,  and  the  slight 
boar-frost  that  had  whitened  the  hedges  in  the  early  morning 
had  disappeared  as  the  sun  mounted  the  clondless  sky.  Bright 
February  days  have  a  stronger  charm  of  hope  about  them  than 
any  other  days  in  the  year.  One  likes  to  pause  in  the  mild 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  look  over  the  gates  at  the  patient  plough- 
horses  turning  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  and  think  that  the 
beaatiful  year  is  all  before  one.    The  birds  seem  to  feel  just 
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thg  same :  their  notes  are  sis  clear  as  the  clear  air.  There  aro 
no  leaves  on  the  trees  and  hedgerows,  bat  how  green  all  the 
{grassy  fields  are  I  and  the  dark  purplish  brown  of  the  ploughed 
earth  and  of  the  bare  branches  is  beautiful  too.  What  a  glad 
world  this  looks  like,  as  one  drives  or  rides  along  the  valleys 
and  over  the  hills  i  I  have  often  tbonght  so  when,  in  foreign 
couBtries,  vhere  the  fiehis  and  woods  have  looked  to  me  like 
our  English  Loamshire  —  the  rich  land  tUled  with  just  as 
much  care,  the  woods  rolling  down  the  gentle  slopes  to  the 
green  meadows  —  I  have  oome  on  somethii^  by  the  roadside 
which  has  reminded  me  that  I  am  cot  in  Loamshire :  an  image 
of  a  great  agony — the  agony  of  the  Cross.  It  has  stood  per- 
haps by  the  clustering  apple-blossoms,  or  in  the  broad  sunshine 
by  the  cornfield,  or  at  a  turning  by  the  wood  where  a  dear 
brook  was  gurgling  below ;  and  surely,  if  there  came  a  traveller 
to  this  world  who  knew  nothing  of  the  story  of  mau's  life  upon 
it,  this  image  of  ^ony  would  seem  to  him  strangely  out  of 
place  in  the  midst  of  this  joyous  nature.  He  would  not  know 
that  hidden  behind  the  apple-blossoms,  or  among  the  gohlen 
coruj  or  under  the  shrouding  boughs  of  the  wood,  there  m^t 
be  a  human  heart  beating  heavily  with  anguish ;  perhaps  a 
young  blooming  girl,  not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  refuge 
from  swift-advancing  shame ;  understanding  no  more  of  this 
life  of  OUT8  than  a  foolish  lost  lamb  wandering  farther  and 
farther  in  the  nightfall  on  the  lonely  heath ;  yet  tasting  the 
bitterest  of  life's  bittemess. 

Such  things  are  sometimes  hidden  among  the  sunny  fields 
and  behind  the  blossoming  orchards;  and  the  sound  of  the 
gurgling  biook,  if  you  came  close  to  one  spot  behind  a  small 
bush,  would  be  mingled  for  your  ear  with  a  despairing  human 
sob.  ISo  wonder  man's  religion  has  much  sorrow  in  it:  no 
wonder  he  needsa  soSering  God. 

Hetty,  in  her  red  cloak  and  warm  bonnet,  with  her  basket 
in  her  hand,  is  tumii^  towards  a  gate  by  the  side  of  the 
Treddleston  road,  but  not  that  she  may  have  a  more  lii^ering 
enjoyment  of  the  sunshine,  and  think  with  hope  of  Uie  loufc 
unfolding  year.  She  hardly  knows  that  the  sun  is  shining; 
and  for  week%  now,  when  she  has  hoped  at  all,  it  has  been  foi 
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something  at  which  she  herself  trembles  and  shudders.  She 
only  wants  to  be  oat  of  the  highroad,  %  that  she  may  walk 
slowly,  and  not  care  how  faei  face  looks,  as  she  dwells  oa 
wretched  thoughts ;  and  through  this  gate  she  can  get  into  a 
field-path  behind  the  wide  thick  hedgerows.  Her  great  dark 
eyes  wander  blankly  over  the  fields  like  the  eyes  of  one  who 
is  desolate,  homeless,  unlored,  not  the  promised  bride  oi  a 
brave,  tender  man.  But  there  are  no  tears  in  them :  her  tears 
were  all  wept  away  in  the  weary  night,  before  she  went  to 
sleep.  At  the  next  stile  the  pathway  branches  off :  there  are 
two  roada  before  her  —  one  along  by  the  hedgerow,  which  will 
by-and-by  lead  her  into  the  road  again ;  the  other  across  the 
fields,  which  will  take  her  much  farther  out  of  the  way  into 
the  Soantlands,  low  shrouded  pastures  wkere  she  will  see 
nobody.  Sbe  chooses  this,  and  begins  to  walk  a  little  fasten 
as  if  she  h^  suddenly  thought  of  an  object  towards  which  it 
was  worth  while  to  hasten.  Soon  she  is  in  the  Scantlaods, 
where  the  grassy  land  slopes  gradually  downwards,  and  she 
leaves  the  level  ground  to  follow  the  slope.  Farther  on  there 
is  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  low  ground,  and  she  is  making  her 
way  towards  it  Ko,  it  is  not  a  clump  of  trees,  but  a  dark 
shrouded  pool,  so  full  with  the  wintry  rains  that  the  under 
boughs  of  the  elder-bushes  lie  low  beneath  the  water.  She 
sits  down  on  the  grassy  bank,  against  the  stooping  stem  of  the 
great  oak  that  hangs  over  the  dark  pool.  She  has  thought  of 
this  pool  often  in  the  nights  of  the  month  that  has  just  gone 
by,  and  now  at  last  sbe  is  come  to  see  it.  She  clasps  her 
hands  rAuud  her  knees  and  leans  forward,  and  looks  earnestly 
at  it,  as  if  trying  to  guess  what  sort  of  bed  it  would  make  for 
ker  young  round  limbs. 

Ko,  sbe  has  not  courage  to  jump  into  that  cold  watery  bed, 
and  if  she  had,  they  might  find  her — they  might  find  out  why 
she  had  drowned  herself.  There  is  but  one  thing  left  to  her : 
she  must  go  away,  go  where  they  can't  find  her. 

After  the  first  ou-coming  of  her  great  dread,  some  weeks 
after  her  betrothal  to  Adam,  she  had  waited  and  waited,  in 
the  blind  vague  hope  that  something  would  happen  to  set  her 
frw  It'^m  her  terror ;  but  sbe  could  wait  no  longer.    All  the 
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force  of  hei  nature  bad  been  coaceotrated  on  tha  one  effort  of 
concealment,  and  she  had  shrank  with  lireBistible  dread  from 
eyerj  coarse  that  oould  tend  towards  a  betrayal  of  ber  miser- 
able secret.  Whenever  the  thought  of  writing  to  Arthur  had 
occurred  to  her,  she  had  rejected  it :  he  could  do  nothing  for 
her  that  would  shelter  her  from  discovery  and  scorn  among 
the  relatiTes  and  neighbors  who  once  more  made  all  her  world, 
now  her  airy  dream  had  vanished.  Her  imagination  no  longer 
saw  happiness  with  Arthur,  for  he  could  do  nothing  that  would 
satisfy  or  soothe  her  pride.  Ko,  something  else  would  happen 
—  something  must  happen  —  to  set  her  free  from  this  dread. 
In  young,  childish,  ignorant  souls  there  is  constantly  this  blind 
trust  in  some  unshapen  chance :  it  is  as  hard  to  a  boy  .or  girl 
to  believe  that  a  great  wretchedness  will  actoally  befall  them, 
as  to  believe  that  they  will  die. 

But  now  necessity  was  pressing  hard  upon  her  —  now  the 
time  of  her  marriage  was  close  at  hand  —  she  could  no  longer 
rest  in  this  blind  trust.  She  must  run  away ;  she  must  hide 
herself  where  no  familiar  eyes  could  detect  her;  and  then  the 
terror  of  wanderii^  out  into  the  world,  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  made  the  possibility  of  going  to  Arthur  a  thought 
which  broi^ht  some  comfort  with  it.  She  felt  bo  helpless 
now,  BO  unable  to  fashion  the  future  for  herself,  that  the 
prospect  of  throwing  herself  on  him  had  a  relief  in  it  which 
was  stronger  than  her  pride.  As  she  sat  by  the  pool,  and 
shuddered  at  the  dark  cold  water,  the  hope  that  he  would 
receive  her  tenderly  —  that  he  would  care  for  her  and  think 
for  her —  was  like  a  sense  of  lulling  warmth,  that  made  her 
for  the  moment  indifferent  to  everything  else ;  and  she  began 
DOW  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  scheme  by  which  she  should 
get  away.  ' 

She  had  had  a  letter  from  Dinah  lately,  full  of  kind  words 
about  the  coming  marri^ie,  which  she  had  heard  of  from  Beth ; 
and  when  Hetty  had  read  this  letter  aloud  to  her  uncle,  he 
had  said,  "I  wish  Dinah  'ud  come  again  now,  for  she  'd  be  a 
comfort  to  your  aunt  when  you  're  gone.  What  do  you  think, 
my  weneh,  o'  going  to  see  her  as  soon  as  yon  can  be  spared, 
and  persuading  her  to  come  back  wi'  yon  ?    You  might  hap 
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pen  pemude  Iiet  wV  tellit^;  her  as  het  aunt  waata  her,  for  all 
she  writes  o'  not  being  able  to  oome."  Hetty  had  not  liked 
the  thought  of  going  to  Snowfield,  and  felt  no  loogiag  to  see 
ZHaah,  so  she  only  said,  "It's  so  far  off,  uncle."  But  now 
she  thought  this  proposed  visit  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
going  away.  She  would  tell  her  aunt  when  she  got  home 
aguu,  that  she  should  like  the  change  of  going  to  Bnowfield 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  And  then,  when  she  got  to  Stonitou, 
where  nobody  knew  her,  she  would  ask  for  the  coach  that 
would  take  her  on  the  way  to  Windsor.  Arthur  was  at 
Windsoi,  and  she  would  go  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Hetty  had  determined  on  this  scheme,  she  rose 
from  the  grassy  bank  of  the  pool,  took  np  her  basket,  and 
went  on  her  way  to  Treddleston,  for  she  must  buy  the  wed- 
ding things  she  bad  come  out  for,  though  she  would  never 
want  them.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  raise  any  suspicion 
that  she  was  going  to  run  away. 

Mrs.  Poyser  was  quite  agreeably  surprised  that  Hetty 
wished  to  go  and  see  Dinah,  and  try  to  bring  her  back  to  stay 
over  the  wedding.  The  sooner  she  went  the  better,  since  the 
weather  was  pleasant  now;  and  Adam,  when  h^  came  in  the 
evening,  said,  if  Hetty  could  set  off  to-morrow,  he  would 
make  time  to  go  with  her  to  Treddleston,  and  see  her  safe 
into  the  Stoniton  coach. 

"  I  wish  1  could  go  with  you  and  take  care  of  yon,  Hetty," 
he  said,  the  next  morning,  leaning  in  at  the  coach  door ;  "  but 
you  won't  stay  much  beyond  a  week — the  time  'ull  seem 
long." 

He  was  looking  at  her  fondly,  and  his  strong  hand  held  hers 
in  its  grasp.  Hetty  felt  a  sense  of  protection  in  his  presence 
—  she  was  used  to  it  now:  if  she  could  have  had  the  past 
undone,  and  known  no  other  love  than  her  quiet  liking  for 
Adam !    The  tears  rose  as  she  gave  him  the  last  look. 

"  God  bless  her  for  loving  me,"  said  Adam,  as  he  went  on 
his  way  to  work  again,  with  Gyp  at  his  heels. 

But  Hetty's  tears  were  not  for  Adam  —  not  for  the  anguish 
that  would  come  upon  him  when  lie  found  she  was  gone  from 
him  forever.    They  were  for  the  misery  of  her  own  lot,  which 
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took  her  away  from  this  brave  tender  man  who  offered  up  his 
whole  life  to  her,  and  threw  her,  a  poor  helpless  soppliant,  on 
the  man  who  would  think  it  a  misfortune  that  she  was  obliged 
to  cling  to  him. 

At  three  o'clock  that  day,  when  Hetty  was  on  the  coach 
that  was  to  take  her,  they  said,  to  Leicester  —  pact  of  the 
long,  long  way  to  Wiudsor  —  she  felt  dimly  that  Bhe  might 
be  travelling  all  this  weary  jwuney  towards  the  beginning  of 
new  misery. 

Yet  Arthur  was  at  Windsor ;  he  would  surely  not  be  angry 
with  her.  If  he  did  not  mind  p.b^Df'  her  as  he  vwd  tr  ^,  he 
had  promised  to  be  good  to  h«r. 
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TBB     JOUBKBT     IH    BOPS. 

A  LoyQ,  lonely  journey,  with  sadness  in  the  heart;  avay 
from  the  fajniliar  to  the  strange :  that  is  a  hard  and  dreary 
thing  even  to  the  rich,  the  strong,  the  instructed :  a  hard 
thing,  even  when  we  are  called  hy  dnty,  not  urged  by  dread. 

What  was  it  then  to  Hetty  ?  With  her  poor  narrow 
thoughts,  no  longer  melting  into  vague  hopes,  but  pressed 
upon  by  the  chill  of  definite  fear ;  repeating  again  and  again 
the  same  small  round  of  memories  —  shaping  again  and  again 
the  same  childish,  doubtful  images  of  what  was  to  come  — 
seeing  nothing  in  this  wide  world  but  the  little  history  of  her 
own  pleasures  and  pains  ;  with  so  little  money  in  her  pocket, 
and  the  way  so  long  and  difficult.  Unless  she  could  afford 
always  to  go  in  the  coaches  — and  she  felt  sure  she  could  not^ 
for  the  joiiriLey  to  Stonitou  was  more  expensive  than  she  had 
expected —  it  was  plain  that  she  must  trust  to  carriers'  carts 
or  slow  wagons;  and  what  a  time  it  would  be  before  she 
could  get  to  the  end  of  her  joorney  1  The  burly  old  coaohr 
man  from  Oakboume,  seeing  such  a  pretty  young  woman 
among  the  outside  passengers,  had  invited  her  to  come  and  sit 
beside  him ;  and  feeling  that  it  became  him  as  a  man  and  a 
coachman  to  open  the  dialogue  with  a  joke,  he  applied  him- 
self as  soon  as  they  were  off  the  stones  to  the  elaboration  of 
one  suitable  in  all  respects.  After  many  cuts  with  his  whip 
and  glances  at  Hetty  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  he  lifted  lua 
lips  above  the  edge  of  hia  wrapper  and  said  — 
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•He  'a  pretty  nigh  six  foot,  I  '11  be  bound,  iana  he,  now  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Hetty,  rather  startled. 

"  Whjj  the  sweetheart  as  you  Ve  left  behind,  or  else  him  as 
you  're  goin'  arter  —  which  is  it  ?  " 

Hetty  felt  her  face  flushing  and  then  turning  pale.  She 
thought  this  coachman  must  know  something  about  her.  He 
must  know  Adam,  and  might  tell  him  where  she  was  gone, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  country  people  to  belicTe  that  those  who 
make  a  figure  in  their  own  parish  are  not  known  everywhere 
else,  and  it  wds  equally  dif^ult  to  Hetty  to  understand  that 
chance  words  could  happen  to  apply  closely  to  her  circum- 
stances.    She  was  too  frightened  to  speak. 

"  Hegh,  hegh  I "  said  the  coachman,  seeing  that  his  joke  was 
not  so  gratifying  as  he  had  expected,  "  you  munna  take  it  too 
ser'oos ;  if  he  's  behaved  ill,  get  another.  Such  a  pretty  lass 
as  you  can  get  a  sweetheart  any  day." 

Hetty's  fear  was  allayed  by-and-by,  when  she  found  that 
the  coachman  made  no  further  allusion  to  her  personal  con- 
cerns ;  but  it  still  had  the  effect  of  preventing  her  from  ask- 
ing him  what  were  the  places  on  the  road  to  Windsor.  She 
told  him  she  was  only  going  a  little  way  out  of  Stoniton,  and 
when  she  got  down  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  she 
hastened  away  with  her  basket  to  another  part  of  the  town. 
When  she  had  formed  her  plan  of  going  to  Windsor,  she  had 
not  foreseen  any  difficulties  except  that  of  getting  away ;  and 
after  she  had  overcome  this  by  proposing  the  visit  to  Dinah, 
her  thoughts  flew  to  the  meeting  with  Arthur,  and  the  ques- 
tion how  he  would  behave  to  her  —  not  resting  on  any  proba- 
ble incidents  of  the  journey.  She  was  too  entirely  ignorant 
of  travelling  to  imagine  any  of  its  details,  and  with  all  her 
store  of  money  —  her  three  guineas  —  in  her  pocket,  she 
thought  herself  amply  provided.  It  was  not  imtil  she  found 
how  much  it  cost  her  to  get  to  Stoniton  that  she  began  to  be 
alarmed  about  the  journey,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she 
felt  her  ignorance  as  to  the  places  that  must  be  passed  on  her 
way.  Oppressed  with  this  new  alarm,  she  walked  along  the 
grim  Stoniton  streets,  and  at  last  turned  into  a  shabby  little 
inn,  where  she  hoped  to  get  a  cheap  lodging  for  the  night 
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Heie  she  asked  the  landlord  if  be  could  tell  her  what  piac8» 
she  must  go  to,  to  get  to  Windsor. 

"  Well,  I  can't  rightly  say.  Windsor  most  be  pretty  nigh 
Loudon,  for  it  'a  where  the  king  lives,"  waa  the  aiiBwer. 
"  Anyhow,  you  'd  beat  go  t'  Ashby  next  —  that 's  south'ard. 
But  there  'b  as  many  places  from  here  to  London  as  there  '& 
houses  in  Stonitou,  by  what  I  can  make  out.  I  've  neret  been 
no  travellei  myself.  But  how  comes  a  lone  young  woman 
like  you,  to  be  thinking  o'  taking  such  a  journey  as  that  ?"      ^ 

"  I  'm  going  to  my  brother  —  he  'e  a  soldier  at  Windsor," 
taid  Hetty,  frightened  at  the  landlord's  questioning  look.  "  I 
tau't  afford  to  go  by  the  coach ;  do  you  think  there 's  a  cart 
goes  toward  Ashby  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  may  be  carts  if  anybody  kuowed  where  they 
started  from ;  but  you  might  run  over  the  town  before  yon 
found  out.  You  'd  best  set  off  and  walk,  and  truBt  to  summat 
ovei'taking  you." 

Every  word  sank  like  lead  on  Hetty's  spirits ;  she  saw  the 
journey  stretch  bit  by  bit  before  her  now ;  even  to  get  to 
Ashby  seemed  a  hard  thing  :  it  might  take  the  day,  for  what 
she  knew,  and  that  was  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
But  it  must  be  done  —  she  must  get  to  Arthur :  oh,  how  she 
yearned  to  be  again  with  somebody  who  would  care  for  her  1 
She  who  had  never  got  up  in  the  mtaning  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  seeing  familiar  faces,  people  on  whom  she  had  an 
acknowledged  claim;  whose  farthest  journey  had  been  to 
Kosseter  on  the  pillion  with  her  uncle ;  whose  thoughts  had 
always  been  taking  holiday  in  dreams  of  pleasure,  because  all 
the  business  of  her  life  was  managed  for  her :  —  this  kitten- 
like  Hetty,  who  till  a  few  months  ago  had  never  felt  any 
other  grief  than  that  of  envying  Mary  Burge  a  new  ribbon, 
or  being  girded  at  by  het  aunt  for  neglecting  Totty,  must  now 
make  her  toilsome  way  in  loneliness,  her  peaceful  home  left 
behind  forever,  and  nothing  but  a  tremulous  hope  of  distant 
refuge  before  her.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  she  lay  down 
to-night  in  the  strai^  hard  bed,  she  feit  that  her  home  had 
been  a  happy  one,  that  her  uncle  had  been  very  good  to  hex, 
ihat  her  q^uiet  lot  at  Hayslope  among  the  things  and  peopki 
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eha  knew,  vith  her  little  pride  in  ber  one  best  govn  snd 
bonnet,  and  nothing  to  hide  from  any  one,  vas  vhat  ebe 
vould  like  to  vake  up  to  as  s  reality,  and  find  tbat  all  the 
feveriBh  life  Bhe  had  known  besides  was  a  short  nightmare. 
She  thought  of  all  she  had  left  behind  with  yearning  regret 
for  her  own  sake:  her  own  misery  filled  her  heart:  there  was 
no  room  ia  it  for  other  people's  sorrow.  And  yet,  before  the 
emel  letter,  Arthur  had  been  bo  tender  and  loving:  the  mem- 
ory of  that  had  still  a  charm  for  her,  though  it  was  no  more 
than  a  soothing  draught  that  juet  made  pain  bearable.  For 
Hetty  could  conceive  no  other  exiateuce  for  herself  in  future 
than  a  hidden  one,  and  a  hidden  life,  even  with  love,  would 
have  had  no  delights  for  her;  still  less  a  life  mingle^  with 
Bhame.  She  knew  no  romances,  and  had  only  a  feeble  share 
in  the  feelings  which  are  the  sonrce  of  romance,  bo  that  well- 
read  ladies  may  find  it  difficult  to  nnderstand  her  state  of 
mind.  She  was  too  ignorant  of  everything  beyond  the  simple 
notions  and  habits  in  which  she  had  been  brought  op,  to  have 
any  more  definite  idea  of  her  probable  future  than  that  Arthnr 
would  take  care  of  her  somehow,  and  shelter  her  from  anger 
and  Bcom.  He  would  not  marry  her  and  make  her  a  lady; 
and  apart  from  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  he  could  give 
towards  which  she  looked  with  longing  and  ambition. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  early,  and  taking  only  some  milk 
and  bread  for  her  breakfast,  set  out  to  walk  on  the  road  towards 
Ashby,  under  a  leaden-colored  sky,  with  a  narrowing  streak 
of  yellow,  like  a  departing  hope,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 
Now  in  her  faintneas  of  heari  at  the  length  and  difiBculty  of 
her  journey,  she  was  most  of  all  afraid  of  spending  her  money, 
and  becoming  so  destitute  that  she  would  have  to  ask  people's 
charity;  for  Hetty  had  the  pride  not  only  of  a  prond  natnre 
but  of  a  prond  class  —  the  class  that  pays  the  most  poor-rates, 
and  most  shudders  at  the  idea  of  profiting  hy  a  poor-rate.  It 
had  not  yet  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  get  money  for  her 
locket  and  earrings  which  she  carried  with  her,  and  she  ap- 
plied all  her  small  arithmetic  and  knowledge  of  prices  to  cal- 
culating how  many  meals  and  how  many  rides  were  contained 
in  her  two  guineas,  and  the  odd  shillings,  which  hml  a  melan- 
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cbol;  look,  aa  if  the;  irere  the  pale  ashes  of  the  other  bright 

ffBTning  coin. 

For  the  first  few  miles  oat  of  Stonlton,  she  walked  on 
haarely,  always  fixing  oa  some  tree  or  gate  or  projecting  bnsh 
at  the  most  distant  visible  point  in  the  road  as  a  goal,  and 
feeling  a  faint  joy  when  she  had  reached  it  But  when  she 
came  to  the  fourth  milestone,  the  first  she  had  happened  to 
notice  among  the  long  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  read  that 
she  was  still  only  four  miles  beyond  Stoniton,  her  cooiage 
sank.  She  had  come  only  this  little  way,  and  yet  felt  tired, 
and  almost  hungry  again  in  the  keen  morning  air ;  for  though 
Hetty  was  accustomed  to  much  movement  and  exertion  in- 
doors, she  was  not  used  to  long  walks,  which  produced  qnite  a 
different  sort  of  fatigue  from  that  of  household  activity.  As 
she  was  looking  at  the  milestone  she  felt  some  drops  falling 
OD  her  &ce  —  it  was  beginnii^  to  rain.  Here  was  a  new 
trouble  which  had  not  entered  into  her  sad  thoughts  before ; 
and  quite  weighed  down  by  this  sudden  addition  to  her  bur- 
den, she  sat  down  on  die  step  of  a  stile  and  began  to  sob 
hysterically.  The  beginning  of  hardship  is  like  the  first  taste 
of  bitter  food  —  it  seems  for  a  moment  unbearable;  yet,  if 
there  is  nothing  else  to  satisfy  our  hunger,  we  take  another 
bite  and  find  it  possible  to  go  on.  When  Hetty  recovered 
from  her  burst  of  weeping,  she  rallied  her  fainting  conrage : 
it  was  raining,  and  she  must  try  to  get  on  to  a  village  where 
she  might  find  rest  and  shelter.  Presently,  as  she  walked  on 
wearily,  she  heard  the  rumbling  of  heavy  wheels  behind  her; 
a  covered  wagon  was  coming,  creeping  slowly  along  with  a 
slouching  driver  cracking  his  whip  beside  the  horses.  She 
waited  for  it,  thinking  that  if  the  wagoner  were  not  a  very 
sour-looking  man,  she  would  ask  him  to  take  her  up.  As  the 
wagon  approached  her,  the  driver  had  fallen  behind,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  front  of  the  big  vehicle  which 
encouraged  her.  At  any  previous  moment  in  her  life  she 
would  not  have  noticed  it-.:  but  now,  the  new  susceptibility 
that  suffering  had  awakened  in  her  caused  this  object  to  im- 
press her  strongly.  It  was  only  a  small  white-and-liver  colored 
■paniel  which  sat  on  the  front  ledge  of  the  wagon,  with  large 
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timid  eyes,  and  an  iQc«8saiit  trembling  in  the  body,  such  as 
you  may  bave  »eeii  in  some  of  these  small  creatures.  Hetty 
oared  little  for  animals,  as  you  know,  bvit  at  this  moment  she 
felt  as  if  the  helpless  timid  creature  had  some  fellowship  with 
her,  and  without  being  quite  aware  of  the  reason,  she  was  less 
doubtfnl  abont  speaking  to  the  drlTer,  who  now  came  forward 
—  a  large  ruddy  man,  with  a  sack  over  his  shoulders,  by  way 
of  scarf  or  mantle. 

"Could  you  take  me  up  in  your  wagon,  if  you're  going 
towards  Ashby?"  said  Hetty.     "Ill  pay  you  for  it." 

"  Aw,"  said  the  big  fellow,  with  that  slowly  dawning  smile 
which  belongs  to  heavy  faces,  "  I  can  take  y'  up  fawst  enough 
wi'out  bein'  paid  for 't  if  you  dooant  mind  lyln'  a  bit  closish 
a-top  o'  the  wool-packs.  Where  do  you  coom  from  ?  ^nd  what 
do  you  want  at  Ashby  ?  " 

"I  come  from  Stoniton.  I'm  going  a  long  way  — to 
Windsor." 

"  What !  arter  some  service,  or  what  ?  " 

"Going  to  my  brother  —  he's  a  soldier  there." 

"  Well,  I  'm  going  no  f urder  nor  Leicester  —  and  fur  enongh 
too  —  but  I  'II  take  you,  if  you  dooant  mind  being  a  bit  long 
on  the  road.  Th'  bosses  wooant  feel  your  weight  no  more  nor 
they  feel  the  little  doog  there,  as  I  puck  up  on  the  road  a  fort- 
ni't  agoo.  He  war  lost,  I  b'lieve,  an's  been  all  of  a  tremble 
iver  sin'.  Come,  gi'  us  your  basket,  an'  come  behind  and  let 
me  put  y'  in." 

To  lie  on  the  wool-packs,  with  a  cranny  left  between  the 
curtains  of  the  awning  to  let  in  the  air,  was  luxury  to  Hetty 
now,  and  she  half  slept  away  the  hours  till  the  driver  came  to 
ask  her  if  she  wanted  to  get  down  and  have  "  some  victual ; " 
he  himself  was  going  to  eat  his  dinner  at  this  "  public."  Late 
at  night  they  reached  Leicester,  and  so  this  second  day  of 
Hetty's  journey  was  past.  She  had  spent  no  money  except 
what  she  had  paid  for  her  food,  but  she  felt  that  this  slow 
journeying  would  be  intolerable  for  her  another  day,  and  in 
the  morning  she  found  her  way  to  a  coaoh-office  to  ask  about 
the  road  to  Windsor,  and  see  if  it  would  cost  her  too  much 
to  go  part  of  the  distance  bj  coach  again.    Yes  I  the  distuiot 
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was  too  ^afc — the  coaches  were  too  dear  —  she  must  give 
them  Qp ;  but  the  elderly  clerk  at  the  office,  touched  by  her 
pretty  anxious  face,  wrote  down  for  her  the  names  of  the  chief 
places  she  must  pass  through.  This  was  the  only  comfort  she 
got  in  Leicester,  for  the  men  stared  at  her  as  she  went  along 
the  street,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Hetty  wished  no 
one  would  look  at  her.  She  set  out  walking  again ;  but  this  day 
she  was  fortunate,  for  she  was  soon  overtaken  by  a  carrier's 
cart  which  carried  her  to  Hinckley,  and  by  the  help  of  a  return 
chaise,  with  a  drunken  postilion, — who  frightened  her  by 
driving  like  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  and  shouting  hilarious 
remB,Tk8  at  her,  twisting  himself  backwards  on  his  saddle,  — 
she  was  before  night  in  the  heart  of  woody  Warwickshire: 
but  still  almost  a  hundred  miles  from  Windsor,  they  told  her. 
Oh  what  a  large  world  it  was,  and  what  hard  work  for  her  to 
find  her  way  in  it!  She  went  by  mistake  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  finding  Stratford  set  down  in  her  list  of  places,  and 
then  she  was  told  she  had  come  a  long  way  out  of  the  right 
road.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  that  she  got  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford.  That  seems  but  a  slight  journey  as  you  look  at  the 
map,  or  remember  your  own  pleasant  travels  to  and  from  the 
meadowy  banks  of  the  Avon.  But  how  wearily  long  it  was 
to  Hetty !  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  this  country  of  flat  fields 
and  hedgerows,  and  dotted  houses,  and  villages,  and  market- 
towns  —  all  BO  much  alike  to  her  indifferent  eyes  —  must  have 
no  end,  and  she  must  go  on  wandering  among  them  forever, 
waiting  tired  at  toll-gatea  for  some  cart  to  come,  and  then 
finding  the  cart  went  only  a  little  way  —  a  very  little  way  — 
to  the  miller's  a  mile  off  perhaps;  and  she  hated  going  into 
the  public-houses,  where  she  must  go  to  get  food  and  ask 
questions,  because  there  were  always  men  lounging  there,  who 
stared  at  her  and  joked  her  rudely.  Her  body  was  very  weary 
too  with  these  days  of  new  fatigue  and  anxiety ;  they  had 
made  her  look  more  pale  and  worn  than  all  the  time  of  hidden 
^Tead  she  had  gone  through  at  home.  When  at  last  she 
wached  Stony  Stratford,  her  impatience  and  weariness  had  be- 
come too  strong  for  her  economical  caution ;  she  determined  to 
take  the  coach  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  though  it  should  cost  hot 
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all  her  remaining  monej.  Slie  would  need  nothing  at  Windsor 
but  to  find  Arthur.  "When  she  had  paid  the  fare  for  the  Ituit 
coach,  she  had  only  a  shilling;  and  aa  she  got  down  at  the 
sign  of  the  Green  Man  in  Windsor  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  day,  hungry  and  faint,  the  ooacbmaQ 
came  up,  and  begged  her  to  "  remember  him."  She  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket,  and  took  out  the  Bhilling,  but  the  tears 
came  with  the  sense  of  exhaustion  and  the  thought  that  she 
was  giving  away  her  last  means  of  getting  food,  which  she 
really  required  before  she  could  go  in  search  of  Arthur.  Ab 
she  hdd  out  the  shilling,  she  lifted  up  her  daik  tear-filled 
eyes  to  the  coachman's  face  and  said,  "  Can  you  give  me  back 
sixpence  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "  never  mind  —  put  the  shilling 
up  again." 

The  landlord  of  the  Green  Man  had  stood  near  enough  to 
witness  this  scene,  and  he  was  a  man  whose  abundant  feeding 
served  to  keep  fats  good-nature,  as  well  as  his  person,  in  high 
condition.  And  that  lovely  tearful  face  of  Hetty's  would  have 
found  out  the  sensitive  fibre  in  most  men. 

"Come,  young  woman,  come  in,"  he  said,  "and  have  a  drop 
o'  something;  you're  pretty  well  knocked  up;  I  can 'see 
that." 

He  took  hei  into  the  bar  and  said  to  his  wife,  "  Here,  missis, 
take  this  young  woman  into  the  parlor ;  she  's  a  little  over- 
come," —  for  Hetty's  tears  were  falling  fast.  They  were 
merely  hysterical  tears ;  she  thought  she  had  no  reason  for 
weeping  now,  and  was  vexed  that  she  was  too  weak  and  tired 
to  help  it.    She  was  at  Windsor  at  last,  not  far  from  Arthur 

She  looked  with  eager,  hungry  eyes  at  the  bread  and  meat 
and  beer  that  the  landlady  brought  her,  and  for  some  minutes 
she  forgot  everything  else  in  the  delicious  Hensations  of  satis- 
fying hunger  and  recovering  from  exhaustion.  The  landlady 
sat  opposite  to  her  as  she  ate,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
Ho  wonder :  Hetty  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet,  and  her  curls 
had  fallen  down :  her  face  was  all  the  more  touching  in  Its 
youth  and  beauty  because  of  its  weary  look ;  and  the  good 
wotiian's  eyes  presently  wandered  to  fapr  figure,  which  in  hei 
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hurried  dressing  on  her  journey  she  had  taken  no  pains  to  cofr 
ceal;  moreover,  the  stranger's  eye  detects  what  the  familial 
>mauBpecting  eye  leaves  unnoticed. 

"  Why,  you  're  not  very  fit  for  travelling,"  she  said,  glancing 
while  she  spoke  at  Hetty's  ringlesa  hand.  "Have  you  come 
far?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hetty,  roused  by  this  ijuestion  to  exert  more 
self -command,  and  feeling  the  better  for  the  food  she  liad 
taken,  "I've  come  a  good  long  way,  and  it's  very  tiring. 
But  I  'm  better  now.  Could  you  tell  me  which  way  to  go  to 
this  place  ?  "  Here  Hetty  took  from  her  pocket  a.  bit  of  pa- 
per :  it  was  the  end  of  Arthur's  letter  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten his  address. 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  landlord  had  come  in,  and  had 
begun  to  look  at  her  as  earnestly  as  his  wife  had  done.  He 
took  up  the  piece  of  paper  which  Hetty  handed  across  the 
table,  and  read  the  address. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  want  at  this  house  ?  "  he  said.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  innkeepers  and  all  men  who  have  no  pressing 
business  o£  their  own,  to  ask  as  many  questions  as  possible 
before  giving  any  information. 

"  I  want  to  see  a  gentleman  as  is  there,"  said  Hetty. 

"But  there's  no  gentleman  there,"  returned  the  landlord. 
"It's  shut  up — been  shut  up  this  fortnight.  What  gentleman 
is  it  you  want  ?  Perhaps  I  can  let  you  know  where  to  find 
him." 

"It's  Captain  Donnithorne,"  said  Hetty,  tremulously,  her 
heart  beginning  to  beat  painfully  at  this  disappointment  of 
■  her  hope  that  she  should  find  Arthur  at  once. 

"  Captain  Donnithorne  ?  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  landlord, 
■lowly.  "  Was  he  in  the  Loamshire  Militia  ?  A  tall  young 
officer  with  a  fairish  skin  and  reddish  whiskers  —  and  had  a 
servant  by  the  name  o'  Pym  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Hetty ;  "  you  know  him  — where  ia  he  ?  " 

"A  fine  sight  o'  miles  away  from  here:  the  Loamshire 
Militia's  gone  to  Ireland ;  it 's  been  gone  tliis  fortnight." 

"  Look  there  !  she's  fainting,"'  said  the  landlady,  hastening 
to  support  Hetty,  who  had  lost  her  miserable  consciousness 
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And  looked  liko  a  beautiful  corpse.  They  carried  her  to  the 
Bofa  and  loosened  her  dress. 

"  Here  'a  a  bad  business,  I  suspect,"  said  the  landlord,  aa  he 
brought  in  some  water. 

"  Ah,  it 's  plain  enough  what  sort  of  business  it  is,"  said  the 
wife.  "  She 's  not  a  common  flaunting  dratchell,  I  can  see  that. 
She  looks  like  a  respectable  country  girl,  and  she  comes  from 
a  good  way  off,  to  judge  by  her  tongue.  She  talks  something 
like  that  ostler  we  had  that  come  from  the  north :  he  was  38 
honest  a  fellow  as  we  ever  had  about  the  house  —  they  're  all 
honest  folks  in  the  north." 

"  I  never  saw  a  prettier  young  woman  in  my  life,"  said  the 
husband.  "  She 's  like  a  pietur  in  a  shop-winder.  It  goes  to 
one's  'eart  to  look  at  her." 

"It  'ud  hare  been  a  good  deal  better  for  her  if  she'd  been 
uglier  and  had  more  conduct,"  said  the  landlady,  who  on  any 
charitable  construction  must  have  been  supposed  to  have  more 
"conduct"  than  beauty.  "  But  she 's  coming  to  again.  Fetch 
a  drop  more  water." 


CHAPTER  XXIVIL 

IHB  JOtTRNBT   IS   DBSFAIB. 

Hetty  was  too  ill  through  the  rest  of  that  day  for  any  ques- 
tions to  be  addressed  to  her  —  too  ill  even  to  think  with  any 
distinctness  of  the  evils  that  were  to  come.  She  only  felt  that 
all  her  hope  was  crushed,  and  that  instead  of  having  found  a 
refnge  she  had  only  reached  the  borders  of  a  new  wilderness 
where  no  goal  lay  before  her.  The  sensations  of  bodily  sick- 
ness, in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  with  the  tendance  of  the  good* 
natured  landlady,  made  a  sort  of  respite  for  her ;  such  a  respite 
as  there  is  in  the, faint  weariness  which  obliges  a  man  to  throw 
himself  on  the  sand,  instead  of  toiling  onward  nnder  the  scorcb 
ingsun. 

But  when  sleep  and  rest  had  brought  back  the  strength  n^ 
oessary  for  the  keenness  of  mental  suffering,  -—  when  she  lay 
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the  next  morning  looking  at  the  growing  light  which  was  like 
a  cruel  taak-maater  retumiDg  to  urge  from  her  a  freeh  round 
of  hated  hopeless  labor,  —  she  began  to  think  what  course  she 
must  take,  to  remember  that  all  her  money  was  gone,  to  look 
at  the  prospect  of  farther  wandering  among  strangers  with 
the  new  clearness  shed  on  it  by  the  experience  of  her  journey 
to  Windsor.  But  which  way  could  she  turn  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  enter  into  any  service,  even  if  she  could  obt^n 
it :  there  was  nothing  but  immediate  beggary  before  her.  She 
thought  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been  found  against  the 
church  wall  ab  Hayslope  one  Sunday,  nearly  dead  with  cold  and 
hnnger — a  tiny  infant  in  her  arms:  the  woman  was  rescued 
and  taken  to  the  parbh.  "The  parish  I"  You  can  perhaps 
hardly  understand  the  effect  of  that  word  on  a  mind  like 
Hetty's,  brought  up  among  people  who  were  somewhat  hard 
in  their  feelings  even  towards  poverty,  who  lived  among  the 
fields,  and  had  little  pity  for  want  and  rags  as  a  cruel  inevi- 
table fate  such  as  they  sometimes  seem  in  cities,  but  held 
them  a  mark  of  idleness  and  rice  —  and  it  was  idleness  and 
vice  that  brought  burthens  on  the  parish.  To  Hetty  the 
"pariah"  was  next  to  the  prison  in  obloquy ;  and  to  ask  any. 
thing  of  strangers  —  to  beg — lay  in  the  same  far-off  hideous 
region  of  intolerable  shame  that  Hetty  had  all  her  life  thought 
it  impossible  she  could  ever  come  near.  But  now  the  remem- 
brance of  that  wretched  woman  whom  she  had  seen  herself, 
on  her  way  from  church,  being  carried  into  Joshua  Rann's, 
came  back  upon  her  with  the  new  terrible  sense  that  therr 
was  very  little  now  to  divide  her  from  the  same  lot.  And  tiio 
dread  of  bodily  hardship  mingled  with  the  dread  of  sbamc; 
for  Hetty  had  the  luxurious  nature  of  a  round,  8oft«oated  pet 
animal. 

How  she  yearned  to  be  back  in  her  safe  home  again,  cherishe^l 
and  cared  for  as  she  had  always  been !  Her  aunt's  scolding 
about  trifles  would  have  been  music  to  her  ears  now :  she  longpd 
for  it :  she  used  to  hear  it  in  a  time  when  she  had  only  trifles  to 
hide.  Could  she  be  the  same  Hetty  that  used  to  make  up  the  but- 
ter in  the  dairy  with  the  Gueldres  roaes  peeping  in  at  the  win- 
dow —  she,  a  runaway  whom  her  friends  would  not  open  their 
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doora  to  again,  lying  in  this  strange  bed,  with  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  no  money  to  pay  for  what  ahe  received,  and  muflt  offer 
those  BCrangers  some  of  the  clothes  in  her  basket?  It  was 
then  she  thought  of  her  locket  and  earrings,  and  seeing  her 
pocket  lie  near,  she  reached  it  and  spread  the  contents  on  the 
bed  before  her.  There  were  the  locket  and  earringe  in  the  little 
velviit-lined  boxes,  and  with  them  there  waa  a  beautiful  silver 
tliimble  which  Adam  had  bought  her,  the  words  "Bemember 
me  "  making  the  ornament  of  the  border ;  a  steel  parse,  with 
her  one  shilling  in  it,  and  a  small  red-leather  case,  fastening 
with  a  strap.  Those  beautiful  little  earrings,  with  their  deli- 
cate pearls  and  garnet,  that  she  had  tried  in  her  ears  with 
such  longing  in  the  bright  sunshine  on  the  30th  of  Jitly  I  She 
had  no  longing  to  put  them  in  her  ears  now :  her  head  with  its 
dark  rings  of  hair  lay  back  languidly  on  the  pillow,  and  the 
sadness  that  rested  about  her  brow  and  eyes  was  something  too 
hard  for  regretful  memory.  Yet  ahe  put  her  hands  up  to  her 
ears ;  it  was  because  there  were  some  thin  gold  rings  in  them, 
which  were  also  worth  a  little  money.  Yes,  she  could  surely 
get  some  money  for  her  ornaments :  those  Arthur  hod  given 
her  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  landlord  and 
landlady  had  been  good  to  her;  perhaps  they  would  help  her 
to  get  the  money  for  these  things. 

But  this  money  would  not  keep  her  long:  what  should  she 
do  when  it  was  gone  ?  Where  should  she  go  ?  The  horrible 
thought  of  want  and  beggary  drove  her  once  to  think  she 
would  go  back  to  her  nncle  and  aunt,  and  ask  them  to  forgive 
her  and  have  pity  on  her.  But  she  shrank  from  that  idea 
again,  as  she  might  have  shrunk  from  scorching  motal:  she 
could  never  endure  that  shame  before  her  uncle  and  aunt,  be 
fore  Mary  Eurge,  and  the  servants  at  the  Chase,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  Broxton,  and  everybody  who  knew  her.  They  should 
never  know  what  had  happened  to  her.  What  cotUd  she  do  f 
She  would  go  away  from  Windsor  —  travel  again  as  she  bad 
done  the  last  week,  and  get  among  the  flat  green  fields  with  the 
l>^h  hedges  round  them,  where  nobody  could  see  her  or  know 
her;  and  there,  perhaps,  when  there  was  nothing  else  she 
eoold  do»  she  should  get  courage  to  drown  berseli  in  som* 
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pond  like  that  in  the  ScantlandB.  Yes,  she  wonld  get  swaj 
from  Windsor  as  soon  as  possible  :  she  did  n't  like  these  people 
at  the  inn  to  know  about  herj  to  know  that  she  had  come  to 
look  for  Captain  Doanithome  ;  she  mnst  think  of  some  reawn 
to  tell  them  why  she  had  asked  for  him. 

With  this  thought  she  began  to  put  the  things  back  into  her 
pocket,  meaning  to  get  up  and  dress  before  the  landlady  came 
to  her.  She  had  her  hand  on  the  red-leather  case,  when  it 
occurred  to  her  that  there  might  be  something  In  this  case 
which  she  had  forgotten  —  something  worth  selling  ;  for  with- 
out knowing  what  she  should  do  with  her  life,  she  craved  the 
means  of  living  as  long  as  possible;  and  when  we  desire 
eagerly  to  find  something,  we  are  apt  to  search  for  it  in  hope- 
less places.  No,  there  was  nothing  but  common  needles  and 
pins,  and  dried  tulip-petals  between  the  paper  leaves  where 
bhe  had  written  down  her  little  money-accounts.  But  on  one 
of  these  leaves  there  waa  a  name,  which,  often  as  she  had  seen 
it  before,  now  flashed  on  Hetty's  mind  like  a  newly  discovered 
message.  The  name  waa  —  Dinah  Morris,  Snowfield.  There 
was  a  text  above  it,  written,  as  well  as  the  name,  by  Dinah's 
own  hand  with  a  little  pencil,  one  evening  that  they  were  sit- 
ting together  and  Hetty  happened  to  have  the  red  case  lying 
open  before  her.  Hetty  did  not  read  the  text  now :  she  was 
only  arrested  by  the  name.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  re- 
membered without  indifference  the  affectionate  kindness  Dinah 
had  shown  her,  and  those  words  of  Dinah  in  the  bed-cbambei 
^that  Hetty  must  think  of  her  as  a  friend  in  trouble.  Sop 
pose  she  were  to  go  to  Dinah,  and  ask  her  to  help  her  ?  Dinah 
did  not  think  about  things  as  other  people  did ;  she  was  a  mys- 
tery to  Hetty,  but  Hetty  knew  she  was  always  kind.  She 
could  n't  imagine  Dinah's  face  turning  away  from  her  in  dark  re- 
proof or  scorn,  Dinah's  voice  willingly  speaking  ill  of  her,  or  re- 
joicing in  her  misery  as  a  punishment.  Dinah  did  not  seem  to 
belong  to  that  world  of  Hetty's,  whose  glance  she  dreaded  like 
soorching  Are.  But  even  to  her  Hetty  shrank  from  beseeching 
and  confession  :  she  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  say,  "  I  will 
go  to  Dinah;''  she  only  thought  of  that  as  a  possible  altenuk 
tlve,  if  she  had  not  courage  for  death. 
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The  good  landlatly  was  amazed  when  she  saw  Hetty  come 
down-stairs  soon  after  herself,  neatly  dressed,  and  looking  reso- 
lutely self-possessed.  Hetty  told  her  she  was  quite  well  this 
morning ;  she  bad  only  been  very  tired  and  overcome  with  her 
journey,  for  she  bad  come  a  long  way  to  ask  about  her  brother, 
who  had  run  away,  and  they  thought  he  was  gone  fo?  a  soldier, 
and  Captain  Donnithorne  might  know,  for  he  had  been  very 
kind  to  her  brother  once.  It  was  a  lame  story,  and  the  land- 
lady looked  doubtfully  at  Hetty  as  she  told  it ;  but  there  was 
a  resolute  air  of  self-reliance  about  her  this  morning,  bo  differ- 
ent  from  the  helpless  prostration  of  yesterday,  that  the  land- 
lady hardly  knew  how  to  make  a  remark  that  might  eeem  like 
prying  into  other  people's  affairs.  She  only  invited  her  to  sit 
down  to  breakfast  with  them,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Hetty 
brought  out  her  earrings  and  locket,  and  asked  the  laud  lord  if  he 
could  help  her  to  get  money  for  them :  her  journey,  she  said, 
bad  cost  her  much  more  than  she  expected,  and  now  she  had 
no  money  to  get  back  to  her  friends,  which  she  wanted  to  do 
at  once. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  the  landlady  had  seen  the  orna- 
ments, for  she  had  examined  the  contents  of  Hetty's  pocket 
yesterday,  and  she  and  her  husband  had  discussed  the  fact  of 
a  country  girl  having  these  beautiful  things,  with  a  stronger 
conviction  than  ever  that  Hetty  had  been  miserably  deluded 
by  the  fine  young  officer. 

"  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  when  Hetty  had  spread  the  pre 
cious  trifles  before  him,  "  we  might  take  'em  to  the  jeweller'l 
shop,  for  there's  one  not  far  off;  but  Lord  bless  you,  they 
wouldn't  give  you  a  quarter  o'  what  the  things  are  worth. 
And  you  would  n't  like  to  part  with  'em  ?  "  he  added,  looking 
at  her  inquiringly, 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Hetty,  hastily,  "  so  as  I  can  get 
money  to  go  back." 

"And  they  might  think  the  things  were  stolen,  aa  yon 
wanted  to  sell  'em,"  he  went  on;  "for  it  isn't  usual  for* 
young  woman  like  you  to  have  fine  jew'llery  like  that." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Hetty's  face  with  auger.  "  I  belong  t6 
respectable  folks,"  she  said ;  "  Z  'm  not  a  thief." 
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"Ho,  that  yoa  aren't,  111  be  bound,"  said  the  landlady^ 
"and  you'd  no  call  to  say  that,"  looking  indignantly  at  her 
husband.  "  The  things  wete  gev  to  her :  that  'b  plain  enongh 
to  be  Been." 

"  I  did  n't  mean  as  I  thought  bo,"  said  the  husband,  apolo- 
getically, "but  I  said  it  was  what  the  jeweller  might  tbiok, 
and  so  he  would  n't  be  ofEering  much  money  for  'em." 

"Well,"  said  the  wife,  "suppose  you  were  to  advance 
some  money  on  the  things  yourself,  and  then  if  she  lilted  to 
redeem  *em  when  she  got  home,  she  could.  But  if  we  heard 
nothing  from  her  after  two  months,  we  might  do  as  we  liked 
with  'em." 

I  will  not  say  that  in  this  accommodating  proposition  the 
landlady  had  no  regard  whatever  to  tlie  possible  reward  of  her 
good-nature  in  the  nltimate  possession  of  the  locket  and  ear- 
rings; indeed,  the  effect  they  would  have  in  that  case  on  the 
mind  of  the  grocer's  wife  had  presented  itself  with  remarkable 
vividness  to  her  rapid  imagination.  The  landlord  took  up 
the  ornaments  and  pushed  out  his  lips  io  a  meditative  manner. 
He  wished  Hetty  well,  doubtless )  but  pray,  how  many  of  your 
well-wishers  would  decline  to  make  a  little  gain  out  of  yon? 
Your  landlady  is  sincerely  affected  at  parting  with  you,  re- 
spects you  highly,  and  will  really  rejoice  if  any  one  else  is 
generous  to  you ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  hands  yoa  a  Ull 
by  which  she  gains  as  high  a  percentage  as  possible. 

"  How  much  money  do  you  want  to  get  home  with,  young 
iroman  ?  "  said  the  well-wisher,  at  length. 

"Three  guineas,"  answered  Hetty,  fixing  on  the  sum  she  set 
out  with,  for  want  of  any  other  standard,  and  afraid  of  asking 
too  much. 

"Well,  I've  no  objections  to  advance  you  three  guineas," 
said  the  landlord;  "and  if  you  like  to  send  it  me  back  and  get 
the  jewellery  again,  you  can,  you  know :  the  Green  Man  is  n't 
going  to  run  away." 

"  Oh  yes,  1 11  be  very  glad  if  you  11  give  me  that,"  s^d  Het^, 
relieved  at  the  thought  that  she  would  not  have  to  go  to  tha 
}eweller'8,  and  be  stared  at  and  questioned. 

"  But  if  you  want  the  things  again,  you  11  write  before  long^* 
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said  tlid  landlady,  "  because  when  two  months  are  up,  we  shall 
make  up  our  minds  as  70U  don't  want  'em." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  indifEerently. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  equally  content  with  this  ar- 
rangement. The  husband  thought,  if  the  ornaments  were  not 
redeemed,  he  could  make  a  good  thing  of  it  by  taking  them  to 
Tjundon  and  selling  them :  the  wife  thought  she  would  coax 
the  good  man  into  letting  her  keep  them.  And  they  wore 
aocommodating  Hetty,  poor  thing;  —  a  pretty,  respectable- 
looking  young  woman,  apparently  in  a  sad  case.  They  de- 
clined to  take  anything  for  her  food  and  bed :  she  was  quite 
welcome.  And  at  eleven  o'clock  Hetty  said  "Good-by"  to 
thein,  with  the  same  quiet,  resolute  air  she  had  worn  all  the 
morning,  mounting  the  coach  that  was  to  take  her  twenty  miles 
back  along  the  way  she  had  tiome. 

There  is  a  strength  of  sclf-possesaion  which  is  the  sign  that 
the  last  hope  has  departed.  Despair  no  more  leans  on  others 
than  perfect  contentment,  ajid  in  despair  pride  ceases  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  sense  of  dependence. 

Hetty  felt  that  no  one  could  deliver  her  from  the  evils  that 
would  make  life  hateful  to  her ;  and  no  one,  she  said  to  her- 
self, should  ever  know  hor  misGry  and  humiliation.  Ko;  she 
would  not  confess  even  to  Dinah :  she  would  wander  out  of 
sight,  tiud  drown  herself  where  her  body  would  never  be  found, 
and  no  one  should  know  wl:at  had  become  of  her. 

When  she  got  oS  this  coach,  she  began  to  walk  ^ain,  and 
take  cheap  rides  in  carts,  and  get  cheap  meals,  going  on  and 
on  without  distinct  purpose,  yet  strangely,  by  some  fascination, 
taking  the  way  she  had  come,  though  she  was  determined  not 
"to  go  back  to  her  own  country.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
bad  fixed  her  mind  on  the  grassy  Warwickshire  fields,  with  the 
bushy  tree-studded  hedgerows  that  made  a  hiding-place  even 
in  this  leafless  season.  She  went  more  slowly  than  she  came, 
often  getting  over  the  stiles  and  sitting  for  hours  nnder  the 
hedgerows,  looking  before  her  with  blank,  beautiful  eyesj 
fancying  herself  at  the  edge  of  a  hidden  pool,  low  down,  like 
that  in  the  Scantlands;  wondering  if  it  were  very  painful  to 
be  drowned,  and  if  there  would  be  anything  worse  after  deatlt 
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than  wtaat  atie  dreaded  in  life.  BeligiouB  doctrineB  tad  taken 
no  hold  on  Hetty's  mind:  she  vras  one  o£  those  numeroua 
people  who  have  had  godfathers  and  godmothers,  learned  their 
catechism,  been  confirmed,  and  gone  to  church  erery  Sunday, 
and  yet,  for  any  practical  result  of  strength  in  life,  6t  trust 
in  death,  have  never  appropriated  a  single  Christian  idea  or 
Christian  feeling.  You  would  misunderstand  her  thoughts 
during  these  wretched  days,  if  yon  imagined  that  they  were  ^ 
influenced  either  by  religious  fears  or  religious  hopes. 

She  chose  to  go  to  Stratford-on-Avon  again,  where  she  had 
gone  before  by  mistake ;  for  she  remembered  some  grassy  fields 
on  her  former  way  towards  it — fields  among  which  she  thought 
she  might  find  just  the  sort  of  pool  she  had  in  her  mind.  Yet 
she  took  care  of  her  money  still  j  she  carried  her  basket :  death 
seemed  still  a  long  way  off,  and  life  was  so  strong  in  her  I  She 
craved  food  and  rest  —  she  hastened  towards  them  at  the  very 
moment  she  was  picturing  to  herself  the  bank  from  which  she 
would  leap  towards  death.  It  was  already  five  days  since  she 
had  left  Windsor,  for  she  had  wandered  about,  always  avoiding 
speech  or  questioning  looks,  and  recovering  her  air  of  proud 
self-dependence  whenever  she  was  under  observation,  choos- 
ing her  decent  lodging  at  night,  and  dressing  herself  neatly  in 
the  morning,  and  setting  off  on  her  way  steadily,  or  remain- 
ing  under  shelter  if  it  rained,  as  if  she  had  a  happy  life  to 
cherish. 

And  yet,  even  in  her  most  self-conscious  moments,  the  face 
was  sadly  different  from  that  which  had  smiled  at  itself  in  the 
old  specked  glass,  or  smiled  at  others  when  they  glanced  at  it 
admiringly.  A  hard  and  even  fierce  look  had  come  in  the 
eyes,  though  their  lashes  were  as  long  as  ever,  and  they  had 
all  their  dark  brightness.  And  the  cheek  was  never  dimpled 
with  smiles  now.  It  was  the  same  rounded,  pouting,  childish 
prettiness,  but  with  all  love  and  belief  in  love  departed  from 
it— the  sadder  for  its  beauty,  like  that  wondrous  Medusa-fac^ 
with  the  passionate,  passionless  lips. 

At  last  she  was  among  the  fields  she  had  been  dreaming  of, 
on  a  long  narrow  pathway  leading  towards  a  wood.  If  there 
should  be  a  pool  in  that  wood!    It  would  be  better  hidden 
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than  one  in  the  fields.  Ko,  it  was  not  a  wood,  only  a  wild 
brake,  where  there  had  once  been  gravel-pits,  leaving  mounds 
and  hollows  studded  with  brushwood  and  small  trees.  She 
roamed  up  and  down,  thinking  there  was  perhaps  a  pool  in 
every  hollow  before  she  came  to  it,  till  her  limbs  were  weary, 
and  she  sat  down  to  rest.  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced, 
and  the  leaden  sky  was  darkening,  as  if  the  sun  were  setting 
behind  it  After  a  little  while  Hetty  started  up  again,  feeling 
that  darkness  would  soon  come  on ;  and  she  must  put  off  find- 
ing the  pool  till  to-morrow,  and  make  her  way  to  some  shelter 
for  the  night.  She  had  quite  lost  her  way  in  the  fields,  and 
might  as  well  go  in  one  direction  aa  another,  for  aught  she 
knew.  She  walked  through  field  after  field,  and  no  village,  no 
house  was  in  sight ;  but  there,  at  the  comer  of  this  pasture, 
there  was  a  break  in  the  hedges ;  the  land  seemed  to  dip  down 
a  little,  and  two  trees  leaned  towards  each  other  across  the 
opening.  Hetty's  heart  gave  a  great  beat  as  she  thought  there 
must  be  a  pool  there.  She  walked  towards  it  heavily  over  the 
tufted  grass,  with  pale  lips  and  a  sense  of  trembling :  it  was 
as  if  the  thing  were  come  in  spite  of  herself,  instead  of  being 
the  object  of  her  search. 

There  it  was,  black  under  the  darkening  sky :  no  motion,  no 
Boond  near.  She  set  down  her  basket,  and  then  sank  down 
herself  on  the  graHS,  trembling.  The  pool  had  its  wintry 
depth  now :  by  the  time  it  got  shallow,  as  she  remembered  the 
pools  did  at  Hayslope,  in  the  summer,  no  one  could  find  out 
that  it  was  her  body.  But  then  there  was  her  basket  —  she 
must  hide  that  too :  she  must  throw  it  into  the  water  —  make 
it  heavy  with  stones  first,  and  then  throw  it  in.  She  got  up  to 
look  about  for  stones,  and  soon  brought  five  or  six,  which  she 
laid  down  beside  her  basket,  and  then  sat  down  again.  There 
was  no  need  to  hurry  —  there  was  all  the  night  to  drown  her- 
self in.  She  sat  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  basket.  She  was 
weary,  hungry.  There  were  some  buns  in  her  basket  —  three, 
which  she  had  supplied  herself  with  at  the  place  where  she 
ate  her  diuner.  She  took  them  out  now,  and  ate  them  e^erly, 
and  then  sat  still  ^ain,  looking  at  the  pool.  The  soothed  sen- 
sation that  came  over  her  from  the  satisfaction  of  her  hunger. 
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and  this  fixed  dreamy  attitude,  brought  on  drowsiness,  and 
presently  her  head  sank  down  on  her  knees.  She  was  iast 
asleep. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  deep  night,  and  she  felt  chill.  She 
was  frightened  at  this  darkness  —  frightened  at  the  long  night 
before  her.  If  she  could  but  throw  herself  into  the  water ! 
So,  not  yet.  She  began  to  walk  about  that  she  might  get 
warm  again,  as  if  she  would  have  more  resolution  then-  Oh 
how  long  the  time  was  in  that  darkness  I  The  bright  hearth 
and  the  warmth  and  the  voices  of  home,  —  the  secure  uprising 
and  lying  down,  —  the  familiar  fields,  the  familiar  people,  the 
Sundays  and  holidays  with  their  simple  joys  of  dress  and 
feasting,  —  all  the  sweets  of  her  young  life  rushed  before  her 
now,  and  she  seemed  to  be  stretching  her  arms  towards  them 
across  a  great  gulf.  She  set  her  teeth  when  she  thought  of 
Arthur:  she  cursed  him,  without  knowing  what  her  cursing 
would  do:  she  wished  he  too  might  know  desolation,  and  cold, 
and  a  life  of  shame  that  he  dared  not  end  by  death. 

The  horror  of  this  cold,  and  darkness,  and  solitude — out  of 
all  human  reach  —  became  greater  every  long  miimte:  it 
was  almost  as  if  she  were  dead  already,  and  knew  that  she  was 
dead,  and  longed  to  get  back  to  life  i^aiu.  But  no :  she  was 
alive  still ;  she  had  not  taken  the  dreadful  leap.  She  felt  a 
strange  contradictory  wretchedness  and  exultation:  wretched- 
ness, that  she  did  not  dare  to  face  death ;  exultation,  that  she 
~.vas  still  in  life  —  that  she  might  yet  know  light  and  warmth 
igain.  She  waited  backwards  and  forwards  to  warm  herself 
beginning  to  discern  something  of  the  objects  around  her,  as 
her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  night :  the  darker  line  of 
the  hedge,  the  rapid  motion  of  some  living  creature  —  perhaps 
a  field-mouse  —  rushing  across  the  grass.  She  no  longer  felt 
as  if  the  darkness  hedged  her  in :  she  thought  she  could  walk 
back  across  the  field,  and  get  over  the  stile ;  and  then,  in  the 
veiy  next  field,  she  thought  she  remembered  there  was  a  hovel 
of  furze  near  a  sheepfold.  If  she  could  get  into  that  hovel, 
she  would  be  warmer ;  she  could  pass  the  night  there,  for  that 
was  what  Alick  did  at  Hayslope  in  lambing-timo.  The  thought 
of  this  hovel  brought  the  energy  of  a  new  hope :  she  took  up 
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ber  basket  and  walked  across  the  field,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  she  got  in  the  right  direction  for  the  stile.  The  exer- 
cise and  the  occupation  of  finding  the  stile  were  a  stimulus  to 
her,  however,  and  lightened  the  horror  of  the  darkness  and 
solitude.  There  were  sheep  in  the  next  field,  and  she  startled 
a  group  as  she  set  down  her  basket  and  got  over  the  stilc;  and 
the  sound  of  their  movement  comforted  her,  for  it  assured  her 
that  her  impression  was  right:  this'wos  the  field  where  she 
had  seen  the  hovel,  for  it  was  the  field  where  tlie  sheep  were. 
Hight  on  along  the  path,  and  she  would  get  to  it.  She  reached 
the  opposite  gate,  and  felt  her  way  along  its  rails,  and  the  rails 
of  the  sheppfold,  till  lier  hand  encountered  the  pricking  of  the 
gorsy  wall.  Delicious  sensation  I  She  had  found  the  shelter : 
she  groped  her  way,  touching  tho  prickly  gorae,  to  the  door, 
and  pushed  it  open.  It  was  an  ill-Bmelling  close  place,  but 
warm,  and  there  was  straw  on  the  ground :  Hetty  sank  down 
on  the  straw  with  a  sense  of  escape.  Tears  came —  she  had 
never  shed  tears  before  since  she  left  Windsor — tears  and 
sobs  of  hysterical  joy  that  she  had  still  hold  of  life,  that  she 
was  still  on  the  familiar  earth,  with  the  sheep  near  her.  The 
very  consciousness  of  her  own  limbs  was  a  delight  to  her  :  she 
turned  up  her  sleeves,  and  kissed  her  arms  with  the  passionate 
love  of  life.  Soon  warmth  and  weariness  lulled  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  sobs,  and  she  fell  continually  into  dozing,  fancy- 
ing herself  at  the  brink  of  the  pool  again  —  fancying  that  she 
had  jumped  into  the  water,  and  then  awakening  with  a  start, 
and  wondering  whore  she  was.  But  at  last  deep  dreamless 
sleep  came ;  her  head,  guarded  by  her  bonnet,  found  a  pillow 
against  the  gorsy  wall  ;  and  the  poor  soul,  driven  to  and  fro 
between  two  equal  terrors,  found  the  one  relief  that  was  possi- 
ble to  it  — the  relief  of  unconsciousness. 

Alas !  that  relief  seems  to  end  the  moment  it  has  begun.  It 
fteemed  to  Hetty  as  if  those  dozen  dreams  hod  only  passed  into 
another  dream  —  that  she  was  in  the  hovel,  and  her  aunt  was 
standing  over  her  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  trembled 
nnder  her  aunt's  glance,  and  opened  her  eyes.  There  was  no 
candle,  but  there  was  light  in  the  hovel — the  light  of  early 
morning  through  the  open  door. .  _And  there  was  a  face  look- 
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ing  down  on  lier^  Lut  it  was  an  luikoowii  face,  beloDging  to 
an  elderly  man  in  a  smock-frotk. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  do  here,  young  woman  ?  "  the  maa  said, 
roughly. 

Hetty  trembled  still  worse  under  this  real  fear  and  shame 
than  she  had  done  in  her  momentary  dream  under  her  aunt's 
glauce.  She  felt  that  she  was  like  a  beggar  already  —  found 
Bleeping  in  that  place.  But  in  spite  of  her  trembling,  she  was 
so  eager  to  account  to  the  man  for  her  presence  here,  that  she 
found  words  at  once. 

"I  lo3t  my  way,"  she  said,  "I'm  travelling — uorth'ard, 
aud  I  got  away  from  the  road  into  the  fields,  and  was  over- 
taken by  the  dark.  Will  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  nearest 
village  ?  " 

She  got  up  as  she  was  speaking,  and  put  her  hands  to  hei 
bonnet  to  adjust  it,  and  then  laid  hold  of  her  basket. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  a  slow  bovine  gaze,  without 
giving  her  any  answer,  for  some  seconds.  Then  he  turned 
away  and  walked  towards  the  door  of  the  hovel,  but  it  was 
not  till  he  got  there  that  he  stood  still,  and,  turning  his 
shoulder  half  round  towards  her,  said  — 

"  Aw,  I  can  show  you  the  way  to  Sorton,  if  you  like.  But 
what  do  you  do  gettin'  out  o'  the  highroad  ?  "  he  added,  with 
a  tone  of  gruff  reproof.  "  Y'ull  be  gettin'  into  mischief  if  you 
dooant  mind." 

"Yes,"  said  Hetty,  "I  won't  do  it  again,  I  'II  keep  in  the 
rodd,  if  you  '11  be  so  good  as  show  me  how  to  get  to  it." 

'■  Why  dooant  you  keep  where  there 's  finger-poasses  an' 
folks  to  ax  the  way  on  ?  "  the  mau  said,  still  more  gruffly. 
"Anybody  'ud  think  you  was  a  wild  woman,  an'  look  at 
yer." 

Hetty  was  frightened  at  this  gi'uff  old  man,  and  still  more 
at  this  last  suggestion  that  she  looked  like  a  wild  woman.  As 
she  followed  him  out  of  the  hovel  she  thought  she  would  give 
him  a  sixpence  for  telling  her  the  way,  aud  then  he  would  not 
suppose  she  was  wild.  As  he  stopped  to  point  out  the  road  to 
her,  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  get  the  sixpence  ready, 
and  when  he  was  turning  away,  without  saying  good-momingi 
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she  held  )t  o\it  to  him  and  said,  "Thank  7011 ;  will  you  please 
to  take  something  for  your  trouble  ?  " 

He  looked  slowly  at  the  sixpence,  and  then  said,  "  I  want 
none  o'  your  money.  You  'd  better  take  care  on  't,  else  you  *11 
get  it  stool  from  yer,  if  you  go  trapesin'  about  the  fields  like 
a  mad  woman  a-that-way." 

The  man  left  her  without  further  speech,  aud  Hetty  held 
on  her  way.  Another  day  had  risen,  and  she  must  wander 
on.  It  was  no  use  to  thiuk  of  drowning  herself  —  she  could 
not  do  it,  at  least  while  she  had  money  left  to  buy  food,  and 
strength  to  journey  on.  But  the  incident  on  her  waking  this 
morning  heightened  her  dread  of  that  time  when  her  money 
would  be  all  gone;  she  would  have  to  sell  her  basket  and 
clothes  then,  and  she  would  really  look  like  a  beggar  or  a  wild 
woman,  as  the  man  had  said.  The  passionate  joy  in  life  she 
had  felt  in  the  night,  after  escaping  from  the  brink  of  the 
black  cold  death  in  the  pool,  was  gone  now.  Life  now,  by 
the  morning  light,  with  the  impression  of  that  man's  hard 
wondering  look  at  her,  was  as  full  of  dread  as  death:  —  it  was 
worse ;  it  was  a  dread  to  which  she  felt  chained,  from  which 
she  shrank  and  shrank  as  she  did  from  the  black  pool,  and  yet 
could  find  no  refuge  from  it. 

She  took  out  her  money  from  her  purse,  and  looked  at  it-, 
she  bad  still  two-and-twenty  shillings ;  it  would  serye  her  for 
many  days  more,  or  it  would  help  her  to  get  on  faster  to 
Stonyshire,  within  reach  of  Dinah.  The  thought  of  Dinah 
urged  itself  more  strongly  now,  since  the  experience  of  the 
night  had  driven  her  shuddering  imagination  away  from  the 
pool.  If  it  had  been  only  going  to  Dinah  —  if  nobody  besides 
■  Dinah  would  ever  know  —  Hetty  could  have  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  her.  The  soft  voice,  the  pitying  eyes,  would  have 
drawn  her.  But  afterwards  the  other  people  must  know,  and 
she  could  no  more  rush  on  that  shame  that  she  could  rush 
on  death. 

She  must  wander  on  and  on,  and  wait  for  a  lower  depth  of 
despair  to  give  her  course.  Perhaps  death  wonld  come  to 
her,  for  she  was  getting  less  and  less  able  to  bear  the  day'i 
weariness.    And  yet —  such  is  the  strange  action  of  our  souls^ 
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drawing  na  by  a  larking  desire  tovards  the  very  eads  ws 
dread  —  Hetty,  when  she  set  ont  ^:un  from  Norton,  adced 
the  straightest  road  northward  towards  Stonyshiie,  and  kept 
it  all  that  day. 

Poor  wandering  Hetty,  with  the  ronoded  childish  &ce,  and 
the  hard  nnloving  despairing  eool  looking  ont  of  it — with  the 
narrow  heart  and  narrow  thonghts,  no  room  in  them  for  any 
sorrows  bnt  her  own,  and  taating  that  sorrow  with  the  more 
intense  bitterness  I  My  heart  bleeds  for  her  as  I  see  her 
toiling  along  on  her  weary  feet,  or  seated  in  a  cart^  with  her 
eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  road  before  her,  never  thinking  or 
caring  whither  it  tends,  till  htinger  comes  and  makes  her 
desire  that  a  village  may  be  near. 

What  will  be  the  end? — the  end  of  her  objectless  wander- 
ing, apart  from  all  love,  caring  for  human  beings  only  through 
her  pride,  clinging  to  life  only  as  the  hunted  wounded  brute 
clings  to  it  ? 

Qod  preserve  yon  and  me  from  being  the  be^nners  of  such 
miset^I 


CHAPTEB  XXXVIIL 


The  first  ten  days  after  Hetty's  departure  passed  as  quietly 
As  any  other  days  with  the  family  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  with 
Adam  at  his  dtuly  work.  They  had  expected  Hetty  to  stay 
away  a  week  or  ten  days  at  least,  perhaps  a  little  longer  if 
Dinah  came  back  with  her,  because  there  might  then  be  some- 
thing to  detain  them  at  Snowfield.  But  when  a  fortnight  had 
passed  they  began  to  feel  a  little  surprise  that  Hetty  did  not 
return ;  she  must  surely  have  found  it  pleasanter  to  be  with 
Dinah  than  any  one  could  have  supposed.  Adam,  for  his 
part,  was  getting  very  impatient  to  see  lier,  and  he  resolved 
that,  if  she  did  not  appear  the  next  day  (Saturday),  he  would 
set  out  on  Sunday  morning  to  fetch  her.     There  was  no  coa^ 
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on  a  Snaday;  bnt  by  setting  out  before  it  was  light,  and 
perhaps  getting  a  lift  in  a  cart  by  the  way,  he  would  arriro 
pretty  early  at  Snowfield,  and  bring  back  Hetty  the  next  day 
—  Dinah  too,  if  she  were  coming.  It  was  quite  time  Hetty 
came  home,  and  he  would  afEord  to  lose  his  Monday  for  tha 
sake  of  bringiDg  her. 

His  project  was  quite  approved  at  the  Farm  when  he  went 
shcre  on  Saturday  evening.  Mrs.  Poyser  desired  bim  em- 
phatically not  to  come  back  without  Hetty,  for  she  had  been 
quite  too  long  away,  ooneidering  the  things  she  had  to  get 
ready  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  a  week  was  surely  enough 
for  any  one  to  go  out  for  their  health.  As  for  Dinah,  Mrs, 
Poyser  had  small  hope  of  their  bringing  her,  unless  they 
could  make  her  believe  the  folks  at  Hayslope  were  twice  as 
miserable  as  the  folks  at  Snowfield.  "  Though,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  by  way  of  conclusion,  "you  might  tell  her  she's  got 
but  one  aunt  left,  and  she  'a  wasted  pretty  nigh  to  a  shadder ; 
and  we  shall  p'rbaps  all  be  gone  twenty  mile  further  off  her 
next  Michaelmas,  and  shall  die  o'  broken  hearts  among  strange 
folks,  and  leave  the  children  fatherless  and  motherless," 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  certainly  had  the  air  of 
a  man  perfectly  heart-whole,  "  it  isna  so  bad  as  that.  Thee 't 
looking  rarely  now,  and  getting  flesh  every  day.  But  I  'd  be 
glad  for  Dinah  t'  come,  for  she  'd  help  thee  wi'  the  little  uns ; 
they  took  t'  her  wonderful." 

So  at  daybreak,  on  Sunday,  Adam  set  off.  Seth  went  with 
him  the  first  mile  or  two,  for  the  thought  of  Snowfield,  and 
the  possibility  that  Dinah  might  come  again,  made  him  rest- 
less, and  the  walk  with  Adam  in  the  cold  morning  air,  both  in 
their  best  clothes,  helped  to  give  him  a  sense  of  Sunday  calm. 
It  was  the  last  morning  in  February,  with  a  low  gray  sky,  and 
8  slight  hoar-frost  on  the  green  border  of  the  road  aud  on  the 
black  hedges.  They  heard  the  gurgling  of  the  full  brooklet 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  and  the  faint  twittering  of  the  early 
birds.  For  they  walked  in  silence,  thongh  with  a  pleaaed 
sense  of  companionship. 

"Ck>od-by,  lad,"  said  Adam,  laying  his  hand  on  Seth's 
shoulder,  and  looking  at  him  affectionately  as  they  were  about 
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to  part  "I  wish  thee  wast  going  all  the  way  wi'  me,  and  u 
happy  88  I  am." 

"  I  'm  content,  Addy,  I  'm  content,"  said  Seth,  cheerfully. 
"I'll  be  an  old  bachelor,  belike,  and  make  a  fuss  wi'  thj 
children." 

They  turned  away  from  each  other,  and  Seth  walked  leia- 
orely  homeward,  mentally  repeating  one  of  his  favorite  hymns 
—he  was  very  fond  of  hymns:  — 

"  Daifc  and  cheerless  is  the  mom 

UDBCcompanied  b;  thee: 
Jojlesa  a  thd  day's  Ktntn 

Till  thy  mere/B  beams  I  sm  : 
Till  than  inwkrd  light  impart. 
Glad  my  eyea  and  warm  my  heart 

"Visit,  thSD,  tbis  soul  of  mine. 

Pierce  the  gloom  of  uq  uid  giiet,-^ 
Fill  me,  Radiancy  Divine, 

Scatter  all  my  nobelief. 
More  and  more  thyself  display. 
Shining  to  the  perfect  day." 

Adam  walked  much  faster,  and  any  one  coming  along  the 
Oakbourne  road  at  sunrise  that  morning  must  have  had  a 
pleasant  sight  in  tbis  tall  broad-chested  man,  striding  along 
with  a  carriage  as  upright  and  firm  as  any  soldier's,  glancing 
with  keen  glaid  eyes  at  the  da,rk-blue  bills  as  they  began  to 
show  themselves  on  bis  way.  Seldom  in  Adam's  life  had  bis 
face  been  so  free  from  any  cloud  of  anxiety  as  it  was  tbis 
morning ;  and  this  freedom  from  care,  as  is  usual  with  con- 
Btructive  practical  minds  like  his,  made  him  all  the  more 
observant  of  tbe  objects  round  him,  and  all  tbe  more  ready  to 
gather  suggestions  from  them  towards  his  own  favorite  plans 
and  ingenious  contrivances.  His  happy  love  ^  the  knowledge 
that  bis  steps  were  carrying  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  Hetty, 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  his — was  to  bis  thoughts  what  the 
sweet  morning  air  was  to  his  sensations :  it  gave  him  a  con- 
sciousness of  well-being  that  made  activity  delightful.  Every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  lusb  of  moi-e  intense  feeling  towards 
her,  which  chased  away  other  images  than  Hetty ;  and  along 
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with  that  would  come  a  wondering  thankfulness  that  all  this 
happiness  was  given  to  him  —  that  this  life  of  ours  had  such 
sweetness  in  it.  For  Adam  had  a  devout  mind,  though  he 
was  perhaps  rather  impatient  of  devout  words ;  and  his  ten- 
derness lay  very  close  to  his  reverence,  so  that  the  one  could 
hardly  be  stirred  without  the  other.  But  after  feeling  had 
welled  up  and  poured  itself  out  in  this  way,  busy  thought 
would  come  back  with  the  greater  vigor;  aud  this  morning  it 
was  intent  on  schemes  by  which  the  roads  might  be  improved 
that  were  so  imperfect  all  through  the  country,  and  on  picture 
ing  all  the  benefits  that  might  come  from  the  exertions  of  a 
single  country  gentleman,  if  he  would  set  himself  to  getting 
the  roads  made  good  in  hia  own  district. 

It  seemed  a  very  short  walk,  the  ten  miles  to  Oakbouine, 
that  pretty  town  within  sight  of  the  blue  hills,  where  he  break- 
fasted. After  this,  the  country  grew  barer  and  barer:  no 
more  rolling  woods,  no  more  wide-branching  trees  near  fre- 
quent homesteads,  no  more  bushy  hedgerows ;  but  gray  stone 
walls  intersecting  the  meagre  pastures,  and  dismal  wide- 
scattered  gray  stone  houses  on  broken  lands  where  mines  had 
been  and  were  no  longer.  "A.  hungry  land,"  said  Adam  to 
himself.  "  I  'd  rather  go  south'ard,  where  they  say  it 's  as 
flat  as  a  table,  than  come  to  live  here ;  though  if  Dinah  likes 
to  live  in  a  country  where  she  can  be  the  most  comfort  to 
folks,  she 's  i'  the  right  to  live  o'  this  side ;  for  she  must  look 
as  if  she  'd  come  straight  from  heaven,  like  th'  angels  in  the 
desert,  to  strengthen  them  as  ha'  got  nothing  t'  eat."  And 
when  at  last  be  came  in  sight  of  Snowfield,  he  thought  it  looked 
like  a  town  that  was  "fellow  to  the  country,"  though  the 
stream  through  the  valley  where  the  great  mill  stood  gave  a 
pleasant  greenness  to  the  lower  fields.  The  town  lay,  grim, 
stony,  and  unsheltered,  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  Adam 
did  not  go  forward  to  it  at  present,  for  Seth  had  told  him 
where  to  find  Dinah.  It  was  at  a  thatched  cottage  outside  the 
town,  a  little  way  from  the  mill  —  an  old  cottage,  standing  side- 
ways towards  the  road,  with  a  little  bit  of  potato-ground  before 
it.  Here  Dinah  lodged  with  an  elderly  couple ;  and  if  she  and 
Hetty  happened  to  be  oat,  Adam  could  learn  where  they  wen 
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gone,  or  when  they  woiild  be  at  home  again.  Dinab  migLt  b« 
out  on  some  preaching  errand,  and  perhaps  she  would  have  left 
Hetty  at  home,  Adam  could  not  help  hoping  this,  and  as  he 
recognized  the  cottage  by  the  roadside  before  him,  there  shone 
out  in  his  face  that  involuntary  smile  whioh  belongs  to  the 
expectation  of  a  near  joy. 

lie  hurried  his  step  along  the  narrow  causeway,  and  rapped 
at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  very  dean  old  woman,  with 
a  Blow  palsied  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Is  Dinah  Morris  at  home  ?  "  said  Adam, 

"  Eh  ?  .  .  .  no,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  iip  at  thia  tall 
stranger  with  a  wonder  that  made  her  slower  of  speech  than 
nsu;il.  "Will  you  iiloaae  to  come  in?"  she  added,  retiring 
from  the  door,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  "Why,  ye  're  brother 
to  the  young  man  as  come  afore,  arena  ye  ?  " 

"  Yea,"  said  Adam,  entering.  "  That  was  Seth  Bede.  I  'm 
his  brother  Adam.  He  told  me  to  give  his  respects  to  you 
and  your  good  master." 

"  Ay,  the  same  t'  him :  he  was  a  gracious  young  man.  An* 
ye  feature  him,  on'y  ye  're  darker.  Sit  ye  down  i'  th'  arm- 
chair.    My  man  isna  come  home  from  meeting." 

Adam  sat  down  patiently,  not  liking  to  huny  the  shaking 
old  woman  with  questions,  but  looking  eagerly,  towards  the 
narrow  twisting  stairs  in  one  corner,  for  he  thought  it  was 
possible  Hetty  might  have  heard  his  voice,  and  would  come 
down  them. 

"  So  you  're  conje  to  see  Dinah  Morris  ?  "  said  the  old  woman, 
standing  opposite  eo  him-  "  An'  you  didna  know  she  was  away 
from  home,  then  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Adam,  "but  I  thought  it  likely  she  might  ha 
away,  seeing  as  it's  Sunday.  But  the  other  young  woman  — 
is  she  at  home,  or  gone  along  with  Dinah  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  at  Adam  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"Gone  along  wi'  her?"  she  said,  "Eh,  Dinah's  gone  to 
Leeds,  a  big  town  ye  may  ha'  beared  on,  where  there's  a 
many  o*  the  Lord's  people.  She  'a  been  gone  sin'  Friday  waa 
a  fortnight :  they  sent  her  the  money  for  her  journey,  Yoo 
may  see  het  room  here,"  she  went  on,  opening  a  doot,  and  not 
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noticing  the  effect  of  Iter  words  on  Adiun.  He  rose  asd  fol- 
lowed  her,  and  darted  an  eager  glance  into  the  little  room, 
with  its  narrow  bed,  the  portrait  of  Wesley  on  the  wall,  and 
the  few  books  lying  on  the  large  Bible.  He  had  had  an  irra- 
tional hope  that  Hetty  might  be  there.  He  could  not  speak 
in  the  first  moment  after  seeing  that  the  room  wa^  empty ;  an 
nndefined  fear  had  seized  him  —  something  had  happened  to 
Hetty  on  the  journey.  Still  the  old  woman  was  so  slow  of 
speech  and  apprehension,  that  Hetty  might  be  at  Snowfield 
after  alL 

"It's  a  pity  ye  didna  know,"  she  said.  "Have  ye  come 
from  your  own  country  o'  purpose  to  see  her  ?  " 

"But  Hetty  — Het^  Sorrel,"  said  Adam,  abruptly;  "where 
is  she  ?  " 

"1  know  nobody  by  that  name,"  said  the  old  woman,  won- 
deriugly,     "  Is  it  anybody  ye  've  beared  on  at  Snowfield  ?  " 

"  Did  there  come  no  young  woman  here  —  very  young  and 
pretty  —  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  to  see  Cinah  Morris  ?  " 

"  May ;  I  'n  seen  no  young  woman." 

«  Think ;  are  you  quite  sure  ?  A  girl,  eighteen  years  old, 
with  dark  eyes  and  dark  curly  hair,  and  a  red  cloak  on,  and  a 
basket  on  her  arm  ?    You  could  n't  forget  her  if  you  saw  her." 

"  Nay ;  Friday  was  a  fortnight  —  it  was  the  day  as  Dinah 
went  away — there  come  nobody.  There 's  ne'er  been  nobody 
asking  for  her  till  you  come,  for  the  folks  about  know  as  she 's 
gone.    Eh  dear,  eh  dear,  is  there  summat  the  matter  ?  " 

The  old  woman  had  seen  the  ghastly  look  of  fear  in  Adam's 
face.  But  he  was  not  stunned  or  confounded :  he  was  thinking 
eagerly  where  he  could  inquire  about  Hetty. 

"Yes;  a  young  woman  started  from  our  country  to  sc_ 
Dinah,  Friday  was  a  fortniglit,  I  came  to  fetch  her  back. 
I  'm  afraid  something  has  happened  to  her.  I  can't  stop. 
Good-by." 

He  hastened  out  of  the  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  followed 
him  to  the  gate,  watching  him  sadly  with  her  shaking  head,  as 
be  almost  ran  towards  the  town.  lie  was  going  to  inquire  p  j 
the  place  where  the  Oakbournc  coach  stopped. 

Ko  I  no  young  woman  like  Hetty  had  been  seen  there.    Asd 
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any  accident  happened  to  the  coach  a  fortnight  ago?  Na 
Andtherewasnocoach  to  takehim  back  to  Oakbouroe  that  daj. 
Well,  he  would  walk ;  he  could  n't  stay  here,  in  wretched  in- 
action. Bat  the  innkeeper,  seeing  that  Adam  was  in  great 
anxiety,  and  entering  into  this  new  incident  with  the  e^er- 
ness  of  a  man  who  passes  a  great  deal  of  time  with  bis  bands 
in  his  pockets  looking  into  an  obstinately  monotonous  street, 
oS'erecI  to  take  him  back  to  Oakhouroe  in  his  own  "taxed  cart " 
this  very  evening.  It  was  not  five  o'clock ;  there  was  plenty 
□f  time  for  Adam  to  take  a  meal,  and  yet  to  get  to  Oakbourne 
before  ten  o'clock.  The  innkeeper  declared  that  he  really 
wanted  to  go  to  Oakboume,  and  might  as  well  go  to-night ;  he 
should  have  all  Monday  before  bim  then.  Adam,  after  mak- 
ing an  ineffectual  attempt  to  eat,  put  the  food  in  his  pocket, 
and,  drinking  a  draught  of  ale,  declared  himself  ready  to 
set  off.  As  they  approached  the  cottage,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  do  well  to  learn  from  the  old  woman  where 
Dinah  was  to  be  found  in  Leeds  :  if  there  was  trouble  at  the 
Hall  Farm  —  he  only  half  admitted  the  foreboding  that  there 
would  be  —  the  Poysers  might  like  to  send  for  Dinah.  But 
Dinah  had  not  left  any  addiess,  and  the  old  woman,  whose 
memory  for  names  was  infirm,  conid  not  recall  the  name  of 
the  "  blessed  woman  "  who  was  Dinah's  chief  friend  in  the 
Society  at  Leeds. 

During  that  loug,  long  journey  in  the  taxed  cart,  there  was 
time  for  all  the  conjectures  of  importunate  fear  and  struggling 
hope.  In  the  very  first  shock  of  discovering  that  Hetty  had 
not  been  to  Snowfield,  the  thought  of  Arthur  had  darted  through 
Adam  like  a  sharp  pang :  but  he  tried  for  some  time  to  ward 
off  its  return  by  busying  himself  with  modes  of  accounting  for 
the  alarming  fact,  quite  apart  from  that  intolerable  thoi^ht. 
Some  accident  had  happened.  Hetty  had,  by  some  strange 
chance,  got  into  a  wrong  vehicle  from  Oakboume :  she  had 
been  taken  ill,  and  did  not  want  to  frighten  them  by  letting 
them  know.  But  this  frail  fence  of  vague  improbabilities  was 
aoon  hurled  down  by  a  rush  of  distinct  agonizing  fears.  Hetty 
had  been  deceiving  herself  in  thinking  that  she  could  lore 
and  marry  him :  she  had  been  loving  Ari;hur  all  the  while :  ajid 
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DOW,  in  ber  desperation  at  the  nearness  of  their  marri^e,  she 
had  run  away.  And  she  was  gone  to  him,.  The  old  indignar 
tion  and  jealousy  rose  again,  and  prompted  the  suspicion  that 
Arthur  had  been  dealing  falsely  —  had  written  to  Hetty  —  had 
tempted  her  to  come  to  him  —  being  unwilling,  after  all,  that 
she  should  belong  to  another  man  besides  himself.  Perhaps 
the  whole  thing  had  been  contrived  by  him,  and  he  had  given 
her  directions  how  to  follow  him  to  Ireland :  for  Adam  knew 
that  Arthur  had  been  gone  thither  three  weeks  ago,  having 
recently  learnt  it  at  the  Chase.  Every  sad  look  of  Hetty's, 
since  she  had  been  engaged  to  Adam,  returned  upon  biro  now 
with  all  the  exa^eration  of  painful  retrospect.  He  had  been 
foolishly  sanguine  and  confident.  The  poor  thing  hadn't  per- 
haps known  hbr  own  mind  for  a  long  while;  had  thought 
that  she  could  forget  Arthur;  had  been  momentarily  drawn 
towards  the  man  who  offered  her  a  protecting,  faithful  love. 
He  could  n't  bear  to  blame  her :  she  never  meant  to  cause  him 
this  dreadful  pain.  The  blame  lay  with  that  man  who  had 
selfishly  played  with  her  heart  —  had  perhaps  even  deliber- 
ately  lured  her  away. 

At  Oakbourne,  the  ostler  at  the  Koyal  Oak  remembered  such 
a  young  woman  as  Adam  described  getting  out  of  the  Treddles- 
ton  coach  more  than  a  fortnight  ago  —  was  n't  likely  to  forget 
Bnch  a  pretty  lass  as  that  in  a  hurry  —  was  sure  she  had  not  goue 
on  by  the  Buxton  coach  that  went  through  Snowfield,  but  had 
tost  sight  of  her  while  he  went  away  with  the  horses,  and  had 
never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Adam  then  went  straight  to  the 
bouse  from  which  the  Stonitou  coach  started :  Stoniton  was  the 
most  obvious  place  for  Hetty  to  go  to  first,  whatever  might  be  her 
destination,  for  she  would  hardly  venture  on  any  but  the  chief 
coach-roads.  She  had  been  noticed  here  too,  and  was  remem- 
bered  to  have  sat  on  the  box  by  the  coachman ;  but  the  coach- 
man could  not  be  seen,  for  another  man  hEid  been  driving  on 
that  road  in  his  stead  the  la^t  three  or  four  days  :  he  could 
probably  be  seen  at  Stoniton,  through  inquiry  at  the  inn  where 
the  coach  put  up.  So  the  anxious  heart-stricken  Adam  must 
of  necessity  wait  and  try  to  rest  till  morning  —  nay,  till  elereo 
o'eloek,  when  the  coach  started. 
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At  Stoniton  another  delay  occurred,  for  the  old  ooachmai 
who  bad  driven  Hetty  would  oot  be  in  the  town  again  till 
night  When  he  did  come  he  remembered  Hetty  well,  and  re- 
membered his  own  joke  addressed  to  her,  quoting  it  many 
times  to  Adam,  and  observing  with  equal  frequency  that  he 
thought  there  was  something  more  than  common,  because 
1  Eetty  had  not  laughed  when  he  joked  her.  But  he  declared, 
as  the  people  had  done  at  the  inn,  that  he  had  lost  sight  of 
Hetty  directly  she  got  down.  Part  of  the  next  morning  was 
consumed  in  inquiries  at  every  house  in  the  town  from  which 
a  coach  started — (all  in  vain;  for  you  know  Hetty  did  not 
start  from  Stuniton  by  coach,  but  on  foot  in  the  gray  morning) 
—  and  then  in  walking  out  to  the  first  toll-gates  on  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  road,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  finding  some  recollec- 
tion of  her  there.  No,  she  was  not  to  be  traced  any  farther; 
and  the  next  hard  task  for  Adam  was  to  go  home,  and  carry 
the  wretched  tidings  to  the  Hall  Farm.  As  to  what  he  should 
do  beyond  that,  he  had  come  to  two  distinct  resolutions  amidst 
the  tumult  of  thought  and  feeling  which  was  going  on  within 
him  while  he  went  to  and  fra  He  would  not  mention  what 
he  knew  of  Arthur  Donnithorne's  behavior  to  Hetty  till  there 
was  a  clear  necessity  for  it ;  it  was  atill  possible  Hetty  might 
come  back,  and  the  disclosure  might  be  an  injury  or  an  offence 
to  her.  And  as  soon  aa  ho  had  been  home,  and  done  what  was 
necessary  there  to  prepare  for  his  further  absence,  he  would 
atai-t  off  to  Ireland :  if  he  found  no  trace  of  Hetty  on  the  road, 
he  would  go  straight  to  Arthur  Donnithorne,  and  make  himself 
certain  how  far  he  was  acquainted  with  her  movementB.  Sev- 
eral times  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  consult 
Mr.  Irwiue ;  but  that  would  be  useless  unless  he  told  him  all, 
and  so  betrayed  the  secret  about  Arthur.  It  seems  strange 
that  Adam,  in  the  incessant  occupation  of  his  mind  abont 
Hetty,  should  never  have  alighted  on  the  probability  that 
she  had  gone  to  Windsor,  ignorant  that  Arthur  was  no  longer 
there.  Perhaps  the  reason  was,  that  he  could  not  conceive 
Hetty's  throwing  herself  on  Arthur  uncalled;  he  imagined  no 
cause  that  could  have  driven  her  to  such  a  step,  after  that  let- 
ter written  in  August.    There  were  but  two  alternatives  in  hie 
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mind  t  ettlier  Arthnr  had  writteo  to  her  a^gsAn  and  enticed  hei 
away,  or  she  had  simply  fled  from  her  approaching  marriage 
with  himeelf,  because  she  found,  after  all,  ehe  could  not  lore 
him  well  enough,  and  yet  waa  afraid  of  her  fiienda'  anger  if 
she  retracted. 

With  this  lost  determination  on  his  mind,  of  going  str^ght 
to  Arthur,  the  tliought  that  he  had  spent  two  days  in  inquiries 
which  had  proved  to  be  almost  useless,  was  torturing  to  Adam ; 
and  yet,  since  he  would  not  tell  the  Poysers  his  conviction  aa 
to  where  Hetty  was  goner  °'  his  intention  to  follow  her  thither, 
he  must  be  able  to  say  to  them  that  he  had  traced  her  as  far 
as  possible. 

It  was  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  when  Adam 
reached  Treddleston ;  and,  unwilling  to  disturb  his  mother  and 
Seth,  and  also  to  encounter  their  questions  at  that  hour,  he 
threw  himself  without  undressing  on  a  bed  at  the  "  Wagon 
Overthrown,"  and  slept  hard  from  pure  weariness.  Not  more 
than  four  hours,  however ;  for  before  five  o'clock  he  set  out  on 
his  way  home  in  the  faint  morning  twilight.  He  always  kept 
a  key  of  the  workshop  door  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  could 
let  himself  in ;  and  he  wished  to  enter  without  awaking  his 
mother,  for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  telling  her  the  new  trouble 
himself  by  seeing  Seth  first,  and  asking  him  to  tell  her  when 
it  shonld  be  necessary.  He  walked  gently  along  the  yard,  and 
turned  the  key  gently  in  the  door ;  but,  as  he  expected,  Gyp, 
who  lay  in  the  workshop,  gave  a  sharp  bark.  It  subsided 
when  he  saw  Adam,  holding  up  his  finger  at  him  to  impose 
silence ;  and  in  his  dumb,  tailless  joy  he  must  content  himsc! ' 
with  Tabbing  his  body  against  his  master'a  legs. 

Adam  was  too  heart-sick  to  take  notice  of  Gyp's  fondling. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  bench,  and  stared  dully  at  the  wood 
and  the  signs  of  work  aronnd  him,  wondering  if  he  should  ever 
come  to  feel  pleasure  in  them  again ;  while  Gyp,  dimly  aware 
that  there  was  something  wron^  with  his  master,  laid  his  rough 
gray  head  on  Adam's  knee,  and  wrinkled  his  brows  to  look  up 
at  him.  Hitherto,  since  Sunday  afternoon,  Adam  had  been 
constantly  among  strango  people  and  in  stmn^e  places,  having 
DO  associations  with  the  details  of  nis  daily  life;  and  now  that 
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by  the  light  of  this  new  iDoming  he  was  come  back  to  bib 
home,  and  eurrounded  by  the  familiar  objects  that  seemed  Ecr 
ever  robbed  of  their  charm,  the  reality  —  the  hard,  inevitable 
reality  —  of  hia  troubles  pressed  upon  him  with  a  new  weigfai. 
Right  before  bim  was  an  unfinished  chest  of  drawers,  whlon 
he  bad  been  making  in  spare  momentg  for  Hetty's  us^  when 
his  home  should  be  hers. 

Setb  had  not  heard  Adam's  entrance,  but  he  had  been  roused 
by  Gyp's  bark,  and  Adam  heard  him  moving  about  in  the  room 
above,  dressing  himself.  Seth's  first  thoughts  were  about  his 
brother:  he  would  come  home  to-day,  surely,  for  the  business 
would  be  wanting  him  sadly  by  to-morrow,  but  it  was  pleasant 
to  think  he  had  had  a  longer  holiday  than  be  had  expected. 
And  would  Dinah  come  too  ?  Seth  felt  that  that  was  the 
greatest  happiness  he  could  look  forward  to  for  himself,  though 
he  had  no  hope  left  that  she  would  ever  love  him  well  enough 
to  marry  him ;  but  he  had  often  said  to  himself,  it  was  better 
to  be  Dinah's  friend  and  brother  than  auj  other  woman's  hus- 
band. If  he  could  but  be  always  near  her,  instead  of  living  so 
far  off ! 

He  came  down-etairs  and  opened  the  inner  door  leading  from 
the  kitchen  into  the  workshop,  intending  to  let  out  Gyp ;  bn^ 
he  stood  still  in  the  doorway,  smitten  with  a  sudden  shock 
at  the  sight  of  Adam  seated  listlessly  on  the  bench,  pale,  un- 
washed,  with  sunken  blank  eyes,  almost  like  a  drunkard  in  the 
morning.  But  Seth  felt  in  an  instant  what  the  marks  meant : 
not  drunkenness,  but  some  great  calamity.  Adam  looked 
dp  at  him  withont  speaking,  and  Seth  moved  forward  towards 
the  bench,  himself  trembling  so  that  speech  did  not  come 
readily. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  us,  Addy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  bench  beside  Adam,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

Adam  was  unable  to  speak :  the  strong  man,  accustomed  to 
suppress  the  signs  of  sorrow,  had  felt  his  heart  swell  like  a 
child's  at  this  first  approach  of  sympathy.  He  fell  on  Seth'i 
neck  and  sobbed. 

Seth  was  prepared  for  the  worst  now,  for,  even  in  his  tea 
•llections  of  their  boyhood,  Adam  had  never  sobbed  before- 
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"  Is  it  death,  Adam  ?  Is  she  dead  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  when  Adam  raised  tils  head  and  was  recovering  himself. 

"No,  lad;  but  she's  gone  —  gone  away  from  ns.  She's 
never  been  to  Snowfield.  Dinah 's  been  gone  to  Leeds  ever 
since  last  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  the  very  day  Hetty  set  out 
I  can't  find  out  where  she  went  after  she  gat  to  Stoaiton." 

Setb  was  silent  from  utter  astonishment:  be  knew  nothing 
that  could  surest  to  him  a  reason  for  Hetty's  going  away. 

"  Hast  any  notion  what  she 's  done  it  for  ? "  he  said,  at 
last 

*'  She  can't  ba'  loved  me ;  she  did  u't  like  our  marriage  when 
it  came  nigh  —  that  must  be  it,"  said  Adam.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  mention  no  further  reason. 

"  I  bear  mother  stirring,"  said  Seth.    "  Must  we  tell  her  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Adam,  rising  from  the  bench,  and  push- 
ing the  hair  from  his  face,  as  if  he  wanted  to  rouse  himself. 
"  I  can't  have  her  told  yet;  and  I  must  set  out  on  another  jour- 
ney directly,  after  I  Ve  been  to  the  village  and  th'  Hall  Farm. 
I  can't  tell  thee  where  I  'm  going,  and  thee  must  say  to  her 
I  'm  gone  on  business  as  nobody  is  to  know  anything  about  I  '11 
go  and  wash  myself  now."  Adam  moved  towards  the  door  of 
the  workshop,  but  after  a  step  or  two  he  turned  round,  and, 
meeting  Seth's  eyes  with  a  calm  sad  glance,  he  said,  "  I  must 
take  all  the  money  out  o'  the  tin  box,  lad ;  but  if  anything 
happens  to  me,  all  the  rest  '11  be  thiue,  to  take  care  o'  mother 
with." 

Setb  was  pale  and  trembling:  he  felt  there  was  some  terrible 
secret  under  all  this.  "  Brother,"  he  said,  faintly  —  he  never 
called  Adam  "  brother  "  except  in  solemn  moments  —  "I  don't 
believe  you'll  do  anything  as  you  can't  ask  God's  blessing 
on." 

"  Nay,  lad, "  said  Adam,  "  don't  be  afraid.  I  'm  for  doing 
nought  but  what 's  a  man's  duty." 

The  thought  that  if  he  betrayed  his  trouble  to  his  mother, 
she  would  only  distress  him  by  words,  half  of  blundering  a&ec- 
tion,  half  of  irrepressible  triumph  that  Hetty  proved  as  unfit  to 
be  his  wife  as  she  had  always  foreseen,  brought  back  some  of 
his  habitual  firmness  and  self-command.     He  had  felt  ill  on 
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IiiB  journey  home  —  he  told  bei  when  she  oame  down,  —  had 
stayed  all  night  at  Treddlestoti  for  that  reason;  and  a  bad 
headache,  that  still  hung  about  him  this  morning,  ac4x>iuited 
foi  his  paleness  and  heavy  eyes. 

He  determined  to  go  to  the  village,  in  the  first  place ;  attend 
to  his  business  for  an  hour,  and  give  notice  to  Barge  of  his 
being  obliged  to  go  on  a  journey,  which  he  must  beg  him  not 
to  mention  to  any  one ;  for  he  wished  to  avoid  going  to  the 
Hall  Farm  near  breakfast-time,  when  the  children  and  ser- 
vants would  be  in  the  house-place,  and  there  must  be  exclama- 
tions in  their  hearing  about  his  having  returned  without  Hetly. 
He  waited  until  the  clock  struck  nine  before  he  left  the  work- 
yard  at  the  village,  and  set  off,  through  the  fields,  towards  the 
Farm.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  him,  as  he  oame  near  the 
Home  Close,  to  see  Mr.  Poyser  advancing  towards  him,  for  this 
would  spate  him  the  pain  of  going  to  the  house.  Mr.  "Poyeet 
was  walking  briskly  this  March  morning,  with  a  sense  of  Sprii^ 
business  on  his  mind :  he  was  going  to  caat  the  master's  eye 
on  the  shoeing  of  a  new  cart-horse,  carrying  his  spud  as  a  use- 
ful companion  by  the  way.  His  surprise  was  great  when  he 
caught  Bight  of  Adam.,  but  be  was  not  a  man  given  to  presenti- 
ments of  evil. 

"Why,  Adam,  lad,  ia't  you?  Have  ye  been  all  this  time 
away,  and  not  brought  the  lasses  baok,  after  .all  ?  Where  axe 
they?" 

"No,  I've  not  brought 'em,"  said  Adam,  turning  round,  to 
indicate  that  he  wished  to  walk  baj:k  with  Mr.  Poyser. 

"  Why,"  said  Martin,  looking  with  sharper  attention  at  Adain, 
"ye  look  bad.     Is  there  anything  happened  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Adam,  heavily.  "A  sad  thing's  happened.  1 
didna  find  Hetty  at  Snowfield." 

Mr.  Peyser's  good-natured  face  showed  signs  of  troubled  as- 
tonishment. "  Not  find  her  ?  What 's  happened  to  her  ?  "  he 
said,  his  thoughts  flying  at  once  to  bodily  accident. 

"  That  I  can't  tell,  whether  anything  'a  happened  to  hep.  She 
never  went  to  Snowfield  —  she  took  the  coach  to  Stoniton,  bnt  I 
can't  learn  nothing  of  her  after  she  got  down  from  the  BtoD> 
ton  coach." 
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"Wby,  jea  donna  mean  ahe's  tun  away?"  said  Martin, 
standing  still,  so  puzsled  and  bewildered  tliat  the  fact  did  not 
yet  make  itself  felt  as  a  trouble  by  him. 

"  She  must  ha'  done,"  said  Adam.  "  She  did  n't  like  our  mar- 
nage  wh^n  it  came  to  the  point  —  that  must  be  it.  She  'd  mis- 
took her  feelings." 

Martin  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  looking  on  the  ground, 
and  rooting  up  the  grass  with  his  spud,  -without  knowing  what 
be  was  doing.  His  usual  slowness  was  always  trebled  when 
the  subject  of  speech  was  painful.  At  last  be  looked  up,  right 
in  Adam's  face,  saying  — 

"  Then  she  didna  deserve  t'  ha'  ye,  my  lad.  An'  I  feel  i' 
fault  myself,  for  she  was  my  niece,  and  J  sas  allays  hot  for 
her  marr'ing  ye.  There 's  no  amends  I  can  make  ye,  lad  —  the 
mote 's  the  pity :  it's  a  sad  cut-up  for  ye,  I  doubt." 

Adam  could  say  nothing ;  and  Mr.  Poyser,  after  poiauing  his 
walk  for  a  little  while,  went  on :  — 

"  I  '11  be  bound  she 's  gone  after  trying  to  get  a  lady's-maid's 
place,  for  she  'd  got  that  in  her  head  half  a  year  ago,  and  wanted 
me  to  gi'  my  consent.  But  I  'd  thought  better  .on  her,"  he 
added,  shaking  his  head  slowly  and  sadly  —  "  I  'd  thought  bet- 
ter on  her,  nor  to  look  for  this,  after  she  'd  gi'en  y'  her  word, 
an'  everything  beun  got  ready." 

Adam  had  the  stiongost  motives  for  encouraging  this  suppo- 
sition in  Mr,  Poyser,  and  he  even  ttied  to  believe  cnat  it  might 
possibly  be  true.  He  had  no  warrant  for  the  certainty  that  she 
was  gone  to  Arthur. 

"  It  was  better  it  should  be  so,"  be  said,  as  quietly  as  he  could, 
"  if  she  felt  she  could  n't  like  me  for  a  husband.  Better  run 
away  before  than  repent  after.  I  hope  you  won't  look  harshly 
on  her  if  she  comes  baek,  as  she  may  do  if  she  finds  it  hard  to 
get  on  away  from  home." 

"  I  canna  look  on  her  as  I  've  done  before,"  said  Martin,  de- 
cisively. "  She 's  acted  bad  by  you,  and  by  all  of  us.  But  I  '11 
not  turn  my  back  on  her :  she 's  but  a  young  un,  and  it 's  the 
first  harm  I  've  knowed  on  her.  It  '11  be  a  hard  job  for  me  to 
tell  her  aunt  Why  didna  Dinah  come  back  wi'  ye?  —  she'd 
ha'  helped  to  pacify  her  aunt  a  bit" 
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"Dinah  wasn't  at  Snowfield.  She's  been  gone  to  Leeds  tnii 
fortnight ;  aud  I  could  n't  learn  from  th'  old  woman  any  direc- 
tion where  she  is  at  Leeds,  else  I  should  ha'  brought  it  you." 

'■  She  'd  a  deal  better  be  staying  wi'  her  own  kin,"  said  Mr. 
]?oyaer,  indignantly,  "  than  going  preaching  among  strange  folks 
arthat'n." 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,  Mr.  Peyser,"  said  Adam,  "  for  I  'v; 
a  deal  to  see  to." 

"  Ay,  you  'd  best  be  after  your  business,  and  I  must  tell  the 
;nis8iB  when  I  go  home.     It 's  a  hard  job." 

"Bnt,"  said  Adam,  "I  beg  particular,  you '11  keep  what's  hap- 
pened quiet  for  a  week  or  two.  I  've  not  told  my  mother  yet, 
and  there 's  no  knowing  how  things  may  turn  out." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  least  said,  soonest  mended.  We  'n  no  need  to  say 
why  the  match  is  broke  off,  an'  we  may  hear  of  her  after  a  bit. 
Shake  bands  wi'  me,  lad:  I  wish  I  could  make  thee  amends." 

There  was  something  in  Mai-tin  Poyser's  throat  at  that  mo- 
ment which  caused  him  to  bring  out  those  scanty  words  in 
rather  a  broken  fashion.  Yet  Adam  knew  what  they  meant 
all  the  better ;  aud  the  two  honest  men  grasped  each  other's 
hard  hands  in  mutual  understanding. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  hinder  Adam  from  setting  oS. 
He  had  told  Seth  to  go  to  the  Chase,  and  leave  a  mess^^e  foi 
the  Squire,  saying  that  Adam  Eede  had  been  obliged  to  start 
off  suddenly  on  a  journey,  —  and  to  say  as  much,  and  no  more, 
to  any  one  else  who  made  inquiries  about  him.  If  the  Poysera 
learned  that  he  was  gone  away  again,  Adam  knew  they  would 
infer  that  he  was  gone  in  search  of  Hetty,' 

He  had  intended  to  go  right  on  his  way  from  the  Hall  Farm; 
but  now  the  imnulse  which  had  frequently  visited  him  before  — 
to  go  to  Mr.  Irwine,  and  make  a  confidant  of  him  —  recurred 
with  the  new  force  which  belongs  to  a  last  opportunity.  He 
was  about  to  start  on  a  long  journey  —  a  difficult  one  —  by  sea 
—  and  no  soul  would  know  where  he  was  gone.  If  anything  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  or,  if  he  absolutely  needed  help  in  any  matter 
concerning  Hetty?  Mr.  Irwine  was  to  be  trusted;  and  the 
feeling  which  made  Adam  shrink  from  telling  anything  which 
was  hsr  secret,  must  give  way  before  the  need  there  was  that 
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ahe  ehooiii  have  some  one  else  besides  himself,  wbo  would  be 
prepared  to  defend  ber  in  tbe  worst  extremity.  Towardii 
Arthur,  eren  though  he  might  have  incurred  no  new  guilt, 
Adam  felt  that  he  was  not  bound  to  keep  silence  when  Hetty's 
interest  called  on  him  to  speak. 

"  I  must  do  it,"  said  Adam,  when  these  thoughts,  which  had 
spread  themselves  through  hours  of  his  sad  journeying,  now 
rushed  upon  him  in  an  instant,  like  a  wave  that  had  been 
slowly  gathering;  "it's  the  right  thing.  I  can't  stand  alonr 
in  thia  way  any  longer." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  TIDINGS. 

Adaw  turned  bis  face  towards  Brozton  and  walked  witb 
his  swiftest  stride,  looking  at  his  watch  with  the  fear  that 
Mr.  Irwine  might  be  gone  out  — hunting,  perhaps.  The  fear 
and  haste  together  produced  a  state  of  strong  excitement  be- 
fore he  reached  the  Kectory  gate ;  and  outside  it  he  saw  tiia 
deep  marks  of  a  recent  hoof  on  the  gravel. 

But  the  hoofs  were  turned  towards  the  gate,  not  away  from 
it ;  and  though  there  was  a  horse  a^nst  the  stable  door,  it 
was  not  Mr.  Irwine's :  it  had  cTidently  had  a  journey  this 
morning,  and  must  belong  to  some  one  wbo  had  come  ou  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Irwine  was  at  home,  then ;  but  Adam  could  hardly 
find  breath  and  calmness  to  tell  Carroll  that  he  wanted  tc 
speak  to  the  Eector.  The  double  suffering  of  certain  and  un- 
certain sorrow  bad  begun  to  shake  tbe  strong  man.  The  but- 
ler looked  at  him  wonderingly,  as  he  threw  himself  on  a  bench 
in  the  passage  and  stared  absently  at  the  clock  on  the  opposite 
wall:  the  master  had  somebody  with  him,  he  said,  but  he 
beard  the  study  door  open  — the  stranger  seemed  to  be  eom- 
ii<g  out,  and  as  Adam  was  in  a  hurry,  he  would  let  the  master 
know  at  once. 

Adam  sat  looking  at  the  dock :  tbe  minute-hand  was  hur 
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rying  along  the  last  five  minutes  to  ten,  with  &  loud  bard  ii^ 
different  tick,  and  Adam  watched  the  movement  and  listened 
to  the  BDimd  as  if  he  had  had  some  reason  for  doing  sa  In 
our  times  of  bitter  sufFering,  there  are  almost  always  these 
panees,  when  our  oonscionsnees  is  benumbed  to  cTerything 
but  some  trivial  perception  or  sensation.  It  is  as  if  semi-idiocy 
came  to  give  us  rest  from  the  memory  and  the  dread  which 
refuse  to  leave  us  in  our  sleep. 

Carroll,  coming  back,  recalled  Adam  to  the  sense  of  bis 
burthen.  He  was  to  go  into  the  study  immediately.  "  I  can't 
think  what  that  strange  person 's  come  about,"  the  butler  added, 
from  mere  incontinence  of  remark,  as  he  preceded  Adam  to 
the  door,  "he's  gone  i'  the  dining-room.  And  master  looks 
unaccountable  —  as  if  he  was  frightened."  Adam  took  no 
notice  of  the  words :  he  could  not  care  about  other  people's 
business.  But  when  he  entered  the  study  and  looked  in  Hi. 
Irwine's  face,  he  felt  in  an  instant  that  there  was  a  new  ex- 
pression in  it,  strangely  different  from  the  warm  friendliness 
it  had  always  worn  for  him  before.  A  letter  lay  open  on  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Irwine's  hand  was  on  it;  but  the  changed 
glance  he  cast  on  Adam  could  not  be  owing  entirely  to  preoc- 
cupation with  some  disagreeable  business,  for  he  was  looking 
e^erly  towards  the  door,  as  if  Adam's  entrance  were  a  matter 
of  poignant  anxiety  to  him. 

"  Tou  want  to  speak  to  me,  Adam,"  he  said,  in  that  low  con- 
strainedly quiet  tone  which  a  man  uses  when  he  is  determined 
to  suppress  agitation.  "Sit  down  here."  He  pointed  to  a 
chair  just  opposite  to  him,  at  no  more  than  a  yard's  distance 
from  his  own,  and  Adam  sat  down  with  a  sense  that  this  cold 
manner  of  Mr.  Irwine's  gave  an  additional  unexpected  difS- 
culty  to  his  disclosure.  But  when  Adam  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  measure,  he  was  not  the  man  to  renounce  it  for  any 
but  imperative  reasons. 

"I  come  to  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "as  the  gentleman  I  look  up 
to  most  of  anybody.  I  've  something  very  painful  to  ^ell  yon 
—  something  as  it  11  pain  you  to  hear  as  well  as  me  to  telh 
But  if  I  speak  o'  the  wrong  other  people  have  done,  yoo  '11  see 
I  didn't  speak  till  I  'd  good  reason." 
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Jtr.  Irwine  Dodded  slowly,  and  Adam  went  on  rather  trema- 
loualy  — 

"  You  was  t'  ha'  married  me  and  Hetty  Sorrel,  yoa  know, 
sir,  o'  the  15tb  o'  this  month,  I  thought  she  loved  me,  and 
I  was  th'  happiest  man  i'  the  parish.  But  a  dreadful  blow  'a 
come  upon  me." 

Mr.  Irwine  started  up  from  his  chair,  as  if  involuntarily, 
but  then,  determined  to  control  himself,  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out, 

"  She 's  gone  away,  sir,  and  we  don't  know  where.  She 
Baid  she  was  going  to  Snowfield  o'  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  and 
I  went  last  Sunday  to  fetch  her  back ;  but  she  'd  never  been 
there,  and  she  took  the  coach  to  Stoniton,  and  beyond  that  I 
can't  trace  her.  But  now  I  'm  going  a  long  jonrney  to  look 
for  her,  and  I  can't  trust  t'  anybody  but  you  where  I'm 
going." 

Mr.  Irwine  came  back  from  the  window  and  sat  down. 

"  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  reason  why  she  went  away  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  It 's  plain  enough  she  did  n't  want  to  marry  me,  sir,"  said 
Adam.  "  She  did  n't  like  it  when  it  came  so  near.  But  that 
is  n't  all,  I  doubt.  There  's  something  else  I  must  tell  you, 
sir.     There  's  somebaJy  else  concerued  besides  me." 

A  gleam  of  something —  it  was  almost  like  relief  or  joy  — 
came  across  the  e^or  anxiety  of  Mr.  Irwine's  face  at  that 
moment.  Adam  was  looking  on  the  ground,  and  paused  r 
little;  the  next  words  Were  hard  io  speak.  But  wheu  In 
went  on,  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  straight  at  Mr. 
Irwine.  He  would  do  the  thing  he  bad  resolved  to  do,  without 
flinching. 

"  You  know  who  '8  the  man  I  've  reckoned  my  greatest 
friend,"  he  said,  "  and  used  to  be  proud  to  think  as  I  should 
pass  my  life  i'  working  for  him,  and  had  felt  so  ever  since  we 
were  lads — " 

Mr.  Irwine,  as  if  all  self-control  had  forsaken  him,  grasped 
Adam's  arm,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and,  clutching  it  tightly 
like  a  man  in  pain,  said,  with  pale  lips  and  a  low  hurried 
Toioe  — 
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"  No,  Adam,  oo  —  don't  say  it,  for  God's  sake ! " 

Adam,  surprised  at  the  violence  of  Mr.  Irvine's  feeling,  re- 
pented of  the  words  that  had  passed  his  lips,  and  sat  in  dis- 
tressed silence.  The  grasp  on  his  arm  gradually  relaxed,  and 
Mr.  Irwine  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  saying,  "  Go  on 
—  I  must  know  it." 

"  That  man  played  with  Hetty's  feelings,  and  behaved  to 
her  as  he  'd  no  right  to  do  to  a  giil  in  her  station  o'  life — 
made  her  presents,  and  used  to  go  and  meet  her  out  a-walking: 
I  found  it  out  only  two  days  before  he  went  away — found 
him  a-kissing  her  as  they  were  parting  in  the  Grore.  There 'd 
been  nothing  said  between  me  and  Hetty  then,  though  I  *d 
loved  her  for  a  long  while,  and  she  knew  it.  But  I  reproached 
him  with  his  wrong  actions,  and  words  and  blows  passed 
between  us ;  and  he  said  solemnly  to  me,  after  that,  as  it  had 
been  all  nonsense,  and  no  more  than  a  bit  o'  flirting.  But  I 
made  him  write  a  letter  to  tell  Hetty  he'd  meant  nothing; 
for  I  saw  clear  enough,  sir,  by  several  things  as  I  hadn't 
understood  at  the  time,  as  he  'd  got  hold  of  her  heart,  and  I 
thought  she  'd  belike  go  on  thinking  of  him,  and  never  come 
to  love  another  man  as  wanted  to  marry  her.  And  I  gave  her 
the  letter,  and  she  seemed  to  bear  it  all  after  a  while  better 
than  I  'd  expected  .  .  .  and  she  behaved  kinder  and  kinder 
to  me  ...  I  dare  say  she  did  n't  know  her  own  feelings  then, 
poor  thing,  and  they  came  back  upon  her  when  it  was  too 
late  ...  I  don't  want  to  blame  her  ...  I  can't  think  as  sbe 
meant  to  deceive  me.  But  I  was  encouraged  to  think  she 
loved  me,  and — yon  know  the  rest,  sir.  But  it's  on  my  mind 
as  he 's  been  false  to  me,  and  'ticed  her  away,  and  she 's  gone 
to  him  —  and  I  'm  goiug  now  to  see  ;  for  I  can  never  go  to 
work  again  till  I  know  what 's  become  of  her," 

I>uTing  Adam's  narrative,  Mr.  Irwine  had  had  time  to  re- 
cover his  self-masteiy  in  spite  of  the  painful  thoughts  that 
crowded  upon  him.  It  was  a  bitter  remembrance  to  him  now 
— that  morning  when  Arthur  breakfasted  with  him,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  were  on  the  verge  of  a  confession.  It  was  plain  enough 
now  what  he  had  wajited  to  confess.  And  if  their  words  had 
taken  another  tutn  ...  if  he  himself  had  been  less  fastidious 
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about  intrnding  on  another  man'a  secrets  ...  it  was  emel  to 
think  how  thin  a  film  had  shut  out  rescue  from  all  this  guilt 
and  misery.  He  saw  the  whole  histoiy  now  by  that  terrible 
illumination  which  the  present  sheds  back  upon  the  past. 
But  every  other  feeling  as  it  rushed  upon  him  was  thrown 
into  abeyance  by  pity,  deep  respectful  pity,  for  the  man  who 
aat  before  him, — already  bo  bruised,  going  forth  with  sad 
blind  resignedness  to  an  unreal  sorrow,  while  a  real  one  was 
close  upon  him,  too  far  beyond  the  range  of  common  trial  for 
him  ever  to  have  feared  it  His  own  agitation  was  quelled 
by  a  certain  awe  that  comes  over  ua  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
anguish;  for  the  anguish  be  must  inflict  on  Adam  was  already 
present  to  him.  Again  he  put  his  hand  on  the  arm  that  lay  on 
the  table,  but  very  gently  this  time,  as  he  said  solemnly  — 

"Adam,  my  dear  friend,  you  hare  had  some  hard  trials  in 
your  life.  Ton  can  bear  sorrow  manfully,  as  well  as  act  man- 
fully :  God  requires  both  tasks  at  onr  bands.  And  there  is  a 
heavier  sorrow  coming  upon  you  than  any  you  have  yet  known. 
But  yon  are  not  guilty  —  you  have  not  the  worst  of  all  sorrows. 
God  help  him  who  has  I " 

The  two  pale  faces  looked  at  each  other;  in  Adam's  there 
was  trembling  suspense,  in  Mr.  Irwine's  hesitating,  shrinking 
pity.     But  be  went  on. 

"  I  have  had  news  of  Hetty  this  morning.  She  is  not  gone 
to  him.    She  is  in  Stonyshire  —  at  Stoniton." 

Adam  started  up  from  his  chair,  as  if  he  thought  he  could 
hare  leaped  to  her  that  moment.  But  Mr.  Irwine  laid  hold 
of  his  arm  again,  and  said,  persuasively,  "Wait^  Adam,  w&ii." 
So  he  sat  down. 

"  She  is  in  a  very  unhappy  position  —  one  which  will  make 
it  worse  for  you  to  find  her,  my  poor  friend,  than  to  have  lost 
her  forever." 

Adam's  lips  moved  tremulously,  but  no  sound  came.  They 
uoved  again,  and  be  whispered,  "  Tell  me." 

"  She  has  been  arrested  .  .  .  she  is  in  prison." 

It  was  as  if  an  insnlting  blow  ha^l  bi'ought  back  the  spirit 
of  resistance  into  Adam.  Tlie  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and 
he  said,  loudly  and  sharply  — 
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"For  wbat?" 

"  For  a  great  crime  —  the  murder  of  het  child." 

"It  can't  be!"  A.datn  almost  shouted,  Btarting  up  from  hia 
chair,  and  milking  a  stride  towards  the  door ;  but  ho  turned 
round  again,  setting  his  back  gainst  the  book-caae,  and  look- 
i  g  fiercely  at  Mr,  Irwine.  "It  isn't  possible.  She  nevei 
Had  a  child.     She  can't  be  guilty.     Who  says  it  ?  " 

'■  God  grant  she  may  be  innocent^  Adam.  We  can  still  hope 
she  is." 

"But  who  says  she  is  guilty?"  said  Adam,  Tiolently.  "Tell 
me  everything." 

"Here  is  a  letter  from  the  m^istrate  before  whom  she  was 
taken,  and  the  constable  who  arrested  her  ia  in  the  dining- 
room.  She  will  not  confess  her  name  or  where  she  oomes 
from ;  hut  I  fear,  I  fear,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  it  is  Hetty. 
The  descriptiou  of  her  person  corresponds,  only  that  she  is 
said  to  look  very  pale  and  ill.  She  had  a  small  red-leather 
pocket-book  in  her  pocket  with  two  names  written  in  it  —  one 
at  the  beginning,  '  Hetty  Sorrel,  Hayslope,'  and  the  other  near 
the  end, '  Dinah  Morris,  Snowfield.'  She  will  not  say  which 
is  her  own  name  —  she  denies  everything,  and  will  answer  no 
questions ;  and  application  has  been  made  to  me,  as  a  magis- 
trate, that  I  ma.y  take  measures  for  identifying  her,  for  it  was 
thought  probable  that  the  name  which  stands  first  is  her  own 
name." 

"  But  what  proof  have  they  got  against  her,  if  it  w  Hetty  ?  " 
said  Adam,  still  violently,  with  an  effort  that  seemed  to  shake 
his  whole  frame.  "I'll  not  believe  it.  It  couldn't  ha'  been, 
and  none  of  us  know  it." 

"Terrible  proof  that  she  was  under  the  temptation  to  com- 
mit the  crime;  but  we  have  room  to  hope  that  she  did  not 
really  commit  it.    Try  and  read  that  letter,  Adam." 

Adam  took  the  letter  between  his  shaking  hands,  uid  tried 
to  fix  his  eyes  steadily  on  it.  Mr.  Iiwine  meanwhile  went  out 
to  give  some  orders.  When  he  came  hack,  Adam's  eyes  were 
still  on  the  first  page  —  he  couldn't  read  —  he  could  not  put 
the  words  together,  and  make  out  what  they  meant  He  threw 
it  down  at  last,  and  denched  his  fisL 
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"  It  'g  A«  doing,"  he  said ;  "  if  there  'a  been  any  crime,  it  'a 
at  Mb  door,  not  at  hers.  He  taught  het  to  deceive  —  he  deceived 
me  first.  liet'em  put  Aim  on  his  trial— let  him  stand  in  conrt 
beside  her,  and  I  '11  tell  'em  how  he  got  hold  of  her  hearty 
and  'ticed  her  t'  evil,  and  then  lied  to  me.  Is  A«  to  go  free, 
while  thej  lay  all  the  pnoishment  on  her  ...  so  weak  and 
young  ?  " 

The  image  called  np  by  theae  last  words  gave  a  new  direo- 
tion  to  poor  Adam's  maddened  feelings.  He  was  silent, 
looking  at  the  comer  of  the  room  as  if  he  saw  something 
there.  Then  he  burst  out  again,  in  a  tone  of  appealing 
anguish  — 

"  I  can't  bear  it  ...  O  Glod,  it 's  too  hard  to  lay  upon  me  — 
it  'a  too  hard  to  think  she 's  wicked." 

Mr.  Irwine  had  sat  down  again  in  silence ;  he  was  too  wise 
to  utter  soothing  words  at  present,  and  indeed  the  sight  of 
Adam  before  him,  with  that  look  of  sadden  age  which  some- 
times comes  over  a  young  face  in  moments  of  terrible  emotion 
—  the  hard  bloodless  look  of  the  skin,  the  deep  lines  about  the 
quivering  mouth,  the  furrows  in  the  brow  —  the  sight  of  this 
strong  firm  man  shattered  by  the  invisible  stroke  of  sorrow, 
moved  him  so  deeply  that  speech  was  not  easy.  Adam  stood 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  vacantly  fixed  in  this  way  for  a 
minute  or  two ;  in  that  short  space  he  was  living  through  all 
his  love  again. 

"  She  can't  ha'  done  it,"  he  said,  still  without  moving  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  only  talking  to  himself:  "it  was  fear 
made  her  hide  it  ...  I  forgive  her  for  deceiving  me  ...  I 
forgive  thee,  Hetty  .  .  .  thee  wast  deceived  too  ...  it 's 
gone  hard  wi'  thee,  my  poor  Hetty  .  .  ,  but  they'll  never 
make  me  believe  it." 

He  was  sOent  again  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said, 
vith  fierce  abruptness  — 

" 1 11  go  to  him  —  I '11  bring  him  back  —  I'll  make  him  go 
and  look  at  her  in  her  misery  —  he  shall  look  at  her  till  he 
can't  foi^t  it  —  it  shall  follow  him  night  and  day  —  aa  long 
as  he  lives  it  shall  follow  him  —  he  shan't  escape  wi'  lies  this 
time  —  1 11  fetch  liim,  I  '11  drag  him  mysell" 
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In  the  act  of  goiug  towards  the  door,  Adam  paused  anta 
matically  and  looked  about  for  his  hat,  quite  unconscious 
vhere  he  was,  or  who  was  present  with  him.  Mr.  Irwine  had 
followed  him,  and  now  took  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  in  a 
quiet  but  decided  tone  — 

"  'So,  Adam,  no ;  I  'm  sure  you  will  wish  to  stay  and  see 
what  good  can  be  done  for  her,  instead  of  going  on  a  useless 
errand  of  vengeance.  The  punishment  will  surely  fall  with- 
out your  aid.  Besides,  he  is  no  longer  in  Ireland  :  he  must 
be  on  his  way  home  —  or  would  be,  long  before  you  arrived ; 
for  his  grandfather,  I  know,  wrote  for  him  to  come  at  least 
ten  days  ago.  I  want  you  now  to  go  with  me  to  Stoniton.  I 
have  ordered  a  horse  for  you  to  ride  with  us,  aa  soon  as  yon 
can  compose  yourself." 

While  Mr.  Irwine  was  speaking,  Adam  recovered  his  con- 
Bc.iousness  of  the  actual  scene :  he  rubbed  his  hair  oS  his 
forehead  and  listened. 

"  Remember,"  Mr.  Irwine  went  on,  "  there  are  others  to 
think  of,  and  act  for,  besides  yourself,  Adam  :  there  are 
Hetty's  friends,  the  good  Poysera,  on  whom  this  stroke  will 
fall  more  heavily  than  I  can  bear  to  think.  I  expect  it  from 
your  strength  of  mind,  Adam  —  from  your  sense  of  duty  to 
God  and  man  —  that  you  will  try  to  act  as  long  as  action  can 
be  of  any  use." 

In  reality,  Mr,  Irwine  proposed  this  journey  to  Stoniton  for 
Adam's  own  sake.  Movement,  with  some  object  before  him, 
was  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  suffering 
in  these  first  hours. 

"  You  wUl  go  with  me  to  Stoniton,  Adam  ?  "  he  said  again, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  We  have  to  see  if  it  is  really  Hetty 
who  is  there,  you  know," 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Adam,  "  1 11  do  what  you  think  right.  But 
the  folks  at  th'  Hall  Farm  ?  " 

"I  wish  them  not  to  know  till  I  return  to  tell  them  my- 
self. I  shall  have  ascertained  things  then  which  I  am  uncer- 
tain about  now,  and  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Oome 
now,  the  horses  are  ready." 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 

THE   BTTTEB   WATEBS   8PRE1D. 

Mb.  Ibwihb  returned  from  Stoniton  in  a  posfnihaise  that 
:iight,  and  the  first  words  Carroll  said  to  him,  as  he  entered 
the  house,  were,  that  Squire  Donnithome  was  dead  —  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning  —  and  that  Mrs. 
Irwine  desired  him  to  say  she  should  be  awake  when  Mr. 
Irwine  came  home,  and  she  begged  him  not  to  go  to  bed 
without  seeing  her. 

"  Well,  Dauphin,"  Mrs.  Irwine  siud,  as  her  son  entered  her 
room,  "you're  come  at  last.  So  the  old  gentleman's  fidgeti- 
ness and  low  spirits,  which  made  him  send  for  Arthur  in  that 
sudden  way,  really  meant  something.  I  suppose  Carroll  has 
told  you  iiiB,t  Donnithome  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  this 
morning.  Tou  will  believe  my  prognostications  another  time, 
though  I  dare  say  I  shan't  live  to  prc^osticate  anythii^  but 
my  own  death." 

"What  have  they  done  about  Arthur?"  said  Mr.  Irwine. 
"  Sent  a  messenger  to  await  him  at  LiTerpool  ?  " 

"Yes,  Balph  was  gone  before  the  news  was  brought  to  us. 
Dear  Arthur,  I  sh^  live  now  to  see  him  master  at  the  Chase, 
'  and  making  good  times  on  the  estate,  like  a  generous-hearted 
fellow  as  he  is.     He'll  be  as  happy  as  a  king  now." 

Mr.  Irwine  could  not  help  giving  a  slight  groan :  he  was 
worn  with  anxiety  and  exertion,  and  his  mother's  light  words 
were  almost  intolerable. 

"What  are  you  so  dismal  about,  Dauphin?  Is  there  any 
bad  news  ?  Or  are  you  thinking  of  the  danger  for  Arthur  in 
crossing  that  frightful  Irish  Channel  at  this  time  of  year  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  I  'm  not  thinking  of  that ;  but  I  'm  not  pre- 
pared to  rejoice  just  now." 

"  You  've  been  worried  by  this  law  business  that  you  've  been 
to  Stoniton  about.  What  in  the  world  is  it,  that  yon  can'X 
tell  me?" 
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"  Ton  will  knoT  by-and-by,  mother.  It  would  not  be  rigbk 
for  me  to  tell  you  at  present.  Good-night :  you  '11  sleep  now 
you  have  no  longer  anything  to  listen  for." 

Mi.  Irwine  gave  ap  bis  intention  of  sending  a  letter  to  meet 
Arthur,  since  it  would  not  now  hasten  his  letum:  the  news  of 
his  grandfather's  death  would  bring  him  as  soon  as  he  could 
possibly  oome.  He  could  go  to  bed  now  and  get  some  needful 
rest,  before  the  time  came  for  the  morning's  heavy  duty  of 
carrying  his  sickening  news  to  the  Hall  Farm  and  to  Adam's 
home. 

Adam  Mmself  was  not  come  bach  from  Stoniton,  for  though 
he  shrank  from  seeing  Hetty,  he  could  not  bear  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tance from  her  again. 

"  It 's  no  use,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  Kector  —  "  it 's  no  ase  for 
me  to  go  back.  I  can't  go  to  work  again  while  she 's  here ; 
and  I  could  n't  bear  the  sight  o'  the  things  and  folks  round 
home.  I'll  take  a  bit  of  a  room  here,  where  I  can  see  the 
prison  walls,  and  perhaps  I  shall  get,  in  time,  to  bear  seeing 
her." 

Adam  bad  not  been  shaken  in  his  belief  that  Hetty  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  she  was  charged  with,  for  Mr.  Irwine, 
feeling  that  the  belief  in  her  guilt  would  be  a  crushing  addi- 
tion to  Adam's  load,  had  kept  from  him^  the  facte  which  left 
no  hope  in  bis  own  mind.  There  was  not  any  reason  for 
thrusting  the  whole  burthen  on  Adam  at  once,  and  Mr.  Irwine, 
at  parting,  only  said,  "  If  the  evidence  should  tell  too  strongly 
against  her,  Adam,  we  may  still  hope  for  a  pardon.  Her  youth 
and  other  circumatancea  will  be  a  plea  for  her." 
I  "  Ah,  and  it 's  right  people  should  know  how  she  was  tempted 
into  the  wrong  way,"  said  Adam,  with  bitter  earnestness. 
"It's  right  they  should  know  it  was  a  fine  gentleman  made 
love  to  her,  and  turned  her  head  wi'  notions.  You  'U  remem- 
ber, sir,  you  've  promised  to  tell  my  mother,  and  Seth,  and  the 
people  at  the  Farm,  who  it  wa^  as  led  her  wrong,  else  they  11 
think  harder  of  her  than  she  deserves.  You  '11  be  doing  her 
a  hurt  by  sparing  him,  and  I  hold  him  the  guiltiest  before 
God,  let  her  ha'  done  what  she  may.  If  you  spare  him,  1 11 
expose  him  I " 
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"Ithink  your  demand  is  just,  Adam,"  said  Ht.  Irwioe,  "bat 
irhsn  yoQ  are  calmer,  you  will  judge  Arthur  more  mercifnlly. 
I  say  nothing  now,  only  that  his  punishment  is  in  other  basda 
than  ours." 

Mr.  Irwine  felt  it  hard  upon  him  that  he  should  hare  to  tall 
of  Arthur's  sad  part  in  the  story  of  sin  and  sorrow  —  he  who 
eared  for  Arthur  with  fatherly  affection  —  who  had  cared  for 
him  with  fatherly  pride.  But  he  saw  clearly  that  the  secret 
must  be  known  before  long,  even  apart  from  Adam's  determi- 
nation, since  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Hetty  would 
persist  to  the  end  in  her  obstinate  silence.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  withhold  nothing  from  the  Foysers,  but  to  tell  them 
the  worst  at  onoe,  for  there  was  no  time  to  rob  the  tidings  of 
their  suddenness.  Hetty's  trial  must  come  on  at  the  Lent 
assizes,  and  they  were  to  be  held  at  Stoniton  the  next  week. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  Martin  Foyser  could  escape 
the  pain  of  being  called  as  a  witness,  and  it  was  better  he 
thould  know  everything  as  long  beforehand  as  possible. 

Before  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  the  home  at  the 
Hall  Farm  was  a  house  of  mourning  for  a  misfortune  felt  to  bo 
worse  than  death.  The  sense  of  family  dishonor  was  too  keen 
even  in  the  kind-hearted  Martin  Peyser  the  younger,  to  leave 
room  for  any  compassion  towards  Hetty.  He  and  his  father 
were  simple-minded  farmers,  proud  of  their  untarnished  char- 
acter, proud  that  they  came  of  a  family  which  had  held  up  ita 
head  and  paid  its  way  as  far  back  as  its  name  was  in  the  parish 
register ;  and  Hetty  had  broi^ht  disgrace  on  them  all  —  dis- 
grace that  could  never  be  wiped  out.  That  was  the  all-conqaer- 
ing  feeling  in  the  mind  both  of  father  and  son— the  scorching 
sense  of  disgrace,  which  neutralized  all  other  sensibility;  and 
Mr.  Irwine  was  struck  with  surprise  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Foy- 
ser  was  less  severe  than  her  husband.  We  are  often  startled 
by  the  severity  of  mild  people  on  exceptional  occasions ;  the 
reason  is,  that  mild  people  are  most  liable  to  be  under  the  yoke 
of  traditional  impressions. 

"  I  'm  willing  to  pay  any  money  as  is  wanted  towards  trying 
to  bring  her  off,"  said  Martin  the  younger  when  Mr.  Irwine 
was  gone,  while  the  old  grandfather  was  crying  in  the  opposite 
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chair,  "  but  I  '11  Dot  go  nigh  her,  nor  ever  see  her  ^^n,  by  my 
own  will.  She 's  made  our  bread  bitter  to  us  for  all  our  lives 
to  come,  an'  we  shall  ne'er  hold  up  our  heads  i'  this  parish  nor 
i'  any  other.  The  parson  talks  o'  folks  pitying  as :  it 's  poor 
amends  pity  'uU  make  us." 

"  Pity  ?  "  said  the  grandfather,  sharply.  "  I  ne'er  wanted 
folks'a  pity  i'  my  life  afore  ...  an'  I  mun  begin  to  be  looked 
down  on  now,  an'  me  turned  serenty-two  last  St.  Thomas's, 
an'  all  th'  under-bearers  and  pall-bearers  as  I  'n  picked  for  my 
funeral  are  i'  this  parish  and  the  next  to  't.  .  ,  .  It 's  o*  no  use 
now  ...  I  mim  be  ta'en  to  the  grave  by  strangers." 

"  Don't  fret  so,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Foyser,  who  had  spoken 
very  little,  being  almost  overawed  by  her  husband's  unusual 
hardness  and  decision.  "  You  '11  have  your  children  wi'  you ; 
m'  there 's  the  lads  and  the  little  un  'ull  grow  up  in  a  new  parish 
jB  well  as  i'  th'  old  un." 

"  Ah,  there 's  no  Bta3ring  i'  this  country  for  us  now,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser,  and  the  hard  tears  trickled  slowly  down  his  round 
cheeks.  "We  thought  it  'ud  be  bad  luck  if  the  old  Squire 
gave  us  notice  this  Lady  Day,  but  I  must  gi'  notice  myself 
now,  an'  see  if  there  can  anybody  be  got  to  come  an'  take  to 
the  crops  as  I  'u  put  i'  the  ground ;  for  I  wonna  stay  upo'  that 
man's  land  a  day  longer  nor  I  'm  forced  to  't  An'  me,  as 
thought  him  such  a  good  upright  young  man,  as  I  should  be 
glad  when  he  come  to  be  our  landlord.  I  '11  ne'er  lift  ray  hat 
to  him  again,  nor  sit  i'  the  same  church  wi'  him  ...  a  man 
as  has  brought  shame  on  respectable  folks  ...  an'  pretended 
to  be  such  a  friend  t'  everybody.  .  .  .  Poor  Adam  there  .  .  ■ 
a  fine  friend  he's  been  t'  Adam,  making  speeches  an'  talking 
to  fine,  an'  all  the  while  poisoning  the  lad's  life,  as  it 's  much 
if  he  can  stay  i'  this  country  any  more  nor  we  can." 

"  An'  you  t'  ha'  to  go  into  court,  and  own  you  're  akin  f 
her,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Why,  they  '11  cast  It  up  to  the  little 
un,  as  is  n't  four  'ear  old,  some  day  —  they  '11  cast  it  up  t'  her 
as  she  'd  a  cousin  tried  at  the  'sizes  for  murder." 

"It  11  be  their  own  wickedness,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
with  a  sob  in  her  voice.  "But  there's  One  above  'ull  take 
oate  o'  the  inuioent  child,  else  it 's  but  little  truth  they  tell 
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us  at  church.     It  11  be  harder  iior  ever  to  die  an'  leave  the 
little  una,  an'  nobody  to  be  a  mother  to  'em." 

"We  'd  better  ha'  sent  for  Dinah,  if  we  'd  known  where  aha 
is,"  said  Mr.  Poyser;  "but  Adam  said  she'd  left  no  direction 
where  she  'd  be  at  Leeds." 

"  Why,  she  'd  be  wi'  that  woman  as  was  a  friend  t'  her 
aunt  Judith,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  comforted  a  little  by  this 
Bu^estion  of  her  husband's.  "I've  often  heard  Dinah  talk 
of  her,  but  I  can't  remember  what  name  she  called  her  by. 
But  there 's  Seth  Bede ;  he 's  like  enough  to  know,  for  she 's  a 
preaching  woman  as  the  Methodists  think  a  deal  on." 

"I  'U  send  to  Seth,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "I  '11  send  Alick  to 
tell  him  to  come,  or  else  to  send  us  word  o'  the  woman's  name, 
an'  thee  canst  write  a  letter  ready  to  send  ofi  to  Treddles'on 
as  soon  as  we  can  make  out  a  direction." 

"It's  poor  work  writing  letters  when  you  want  folks  to 
I  come  to  yon  i'  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.     "  Happen  it  '11  be 
ever  so  long  on  the  road,  an'  never  reach  her  at  last." 

Before  Alick  arrived  with  the  mess^e,  Lisbeth's  thoughts 
too  bad  already  flown  to  Dinah,  and  she  had  said  to  Seth  — 

"Eh,  there's  no  comfort  for  us  i'  this  world  any  more, 
wi'out  thee  couldst  get  Dinah  Morris  to  come  to  us,  as  she  did 
when  my  old  man  died.  I  'd  like  her  to  come  in  an'  take  me 
by  tb'  hand  again,  an'  talk  to  me :  she  'd  tell  me  the  rights 
on  't,  belike  —  she  'd  happen  know  some  good  i'  all  this  trouble 
an'  heait-break  comin'  upo'  that  poor  lad,  as  ne'er  done  a  bit 
o'  wrong  in 's  life,  but  war  better  nor  anybody  else's  son,  pick 
the  country  round.     Eh,  my  lad  .  .  .  Adam,  my  poor  lad  1 " 

"Thee  wouldstna  like  me  to  leave  thee,  to  go  and  fetch  - 
Dinah  ?  "  s^d  Seth,  as  his  mother  sobbed,  and  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro. 

"  Fetch  her  ?  "  Sidd  Lisbeth,  looking  up,  and  pausing  from 
her  grief,  like  a  crying  child,  who  hears  some  promise  of  con- 
solation.    "  Why,  what  place  is 't  she  's  at,  do  they  say  ?  " 

"  It 's  a  good  way  off,  mother  —  Leeds,  a  big  town.  But  I 
could  be  back  in  three  days,  if  thee  couldst  spare  me." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  canna  spare  thee.  Thee  must  go  ai/  see  thy 
brother,  an'  bring  me  word  what  he 's  a-doin*.     Master  Irwino 
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said  he  'd  come  An'  ten  me,  bnt  I  casna  make  oat  bo  weD  what 
it  meanB  whea  be  tells  me.  Thee  miut  go  thyseD,  mn'  Adam 
wonna  let  me  go  to  him.  Write  a  letter  to  Dinah,  csastns  ? 
Thee 't  fond  enough  o'  writin'  when  nobody  wanU  thee." 

"  I  'm  not  sure  where  ehe  'd  be  i'  that  big  town,"  said  Seth. 
*'If  I  'd  gone  myself,  I  conld  ha'  fonnd  out  by  asking  the 
members  o'  the  Society.  Bat  perhaps,  if  I  pot  Sarah  William- 
son, llethodist  preacher,  Jjeeda,  o'  th'  ontside,  it  might  get  to 
licr;  for  most  like  she  *d  be  wi'  Saiab  Williamson." 

Alick  came  now  with  the  message,  and  Seth,  finding  that 
Htb.  Pojeer  was  writing  to  Dinah,  gavo  op  the  intention  of 
writing  himself;  hot  he  went  to  tlie  Hall  Farm  to  tell  them 
all  he  conld  enggest  aboat  the  address  of  the  letter,  and  warn 
them  that  there  might  be  some  delay  in  the  delivery,  from  his 
not  knowing  an  exact  direction. 

On  leaving  Lisbeth,  Mr.  Irwine  had  gone  to  Jonathan  Bar^, 
who  had  also  a  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  what  was  likely 
to  keep  Adam  away  from  business  for  some  time;  and  before 
six  o'clock  that  evening  there  were  few  people  in  Broston  and 
Ilayslope  who  had  not  heard  the  sad  news.  Mr.  Irvine  had 
not  mentioned  Arthur's  name  to  Bnrgc,  and  yet  the  story  of 
his  conduct  towards  Uetty,  with  all  the  dark  shadows  cast 
npon  it  by  its  terrible  consequences,  was  presently  as  well 
known  as  that  hia  grandfather  was  dead,  and  that  he  was 
come  into  the  estate.  For  Martin  Poysor  felt  no  motive  to 
keep  silence  towards  the  one  or  two  neighbors  who  ventured  to 
come  and  shake  him  sorrowfully  by  the  hand  on  the  first  day 
of  his  trouble;  and  Carroll,  who  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  that 
passed  at  the  Koctory,  had  framed  an  inferential  version  of  the 
story,  and  found  early  opportunities  of  communicating  it 

One  of  those  neighbors  who  came  to  Martin  Pojser  and 
shook  him  by  the  band  without  speaking  for  some  minutes, 
was  Bartle  Massey.  He  had  shut  up  his  school,  ftnd  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Het;tory,  whore  he  arrived  about  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  and,  sending  his  duty  to  Mr.  Irwine, 
begged  pardon  for  troubling  him  at  that  hour,  but  had  some- 
thing particular  on  bis  mind,  lie  was  shown  into  the  study, 
where  Mr.  Irwine  soon  joined  him. 
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"Wdl,  Bartle?"  aaid  Mi'  Irwine,  putting  out  his  hand. 
That  was  not  his  usual  way  of  saluting  the  schoolmaster,  but 
trouble  makes  us  treat  all  who  feel  with  us  very  much  alike. 
"  Sit  down." 

"  Yon  know  what  I  'm  come  aboat  aa  veil  as  Z  do,  sir,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Baitle. 

"  Yon  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the  sad  news  that  has 
reached  you  .  .  .  about  Hetty  Sorrel  ?  " 

"  Nay,  sir,  what  I  wish  to  know  is  about  Adam  Bede.  I 
understand  you  left  him  at  Stoniton,  and  I  beg  the  favor  of 
yon  to  tell  me  what's  the  state  of  the  poor  lad's  mind,  and 
what  he  means  to  do.  For  ,a8  for  that  bit  o'  pink-and-white 
they  Ve  taken  the  trouble  to  put  in  jail,  I  don't  value  her  a 
rotten  nut  —  not  a  rotten  nut  —  only  for  th6  harm  or  good 
that  may  come  out  of  her  to  an  honest  man  — a  lad  I  're  set 
such  store  by  —  trusted  to,  that  he  'd  make  my  bit  o'  knowl- 
edge go  a  good  way  in  the  world,  .  .  .  Why,  sir,  he  'a  the  only 
scholar  I  've  had  in  this  stupid  country  that  ever  had  the  will 
or  the  head-piece  for  mathematics.  If  he  hadn't  had  80  much 
hard  work  to  do,  poor  fellow,  he  might  have  gone  into  the 
higher  branches,  and  then  this  might  never  have  happened  — 
might  never  have  happened." 

Bartle  was  heated  by  the  exertion  of  walking  fast  in  an 
agitated  frame  of  mind,  and  was  not  able  to  check  himself 
on  this  first  occasion  of  venting  his  feelings.  But  he  paused 
now  to  Tuh  his  moist  forehead,  and  probably  his  moist  eyes 
also. 

"  You  '11  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  when  this  pause  had  given 
him  time  to  reflect,  "  for  running  on  in  this  way  about  my  own 
feelings,  like  that  foolish  dog  of  mine,  howling  in  a  storm, 
when  there 's  nobody  wants  to  listen  to  me.  I  came  to  hear 
yon  speak,  not  to  talk  myself;  if  you  '11  take  the  trouble  to 
tell  me  what  the  poor  lad 's  doing." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  under  any  restraint,  Bartle,"  said  Mr. 
Irwine.  "  The  fact  is,  I  'm  very  much  in  the  same  condition 
M  you  just  now ;  I  've  a  great  deal  that 's  painful  on  my  mind, 
and  I  find  it  hard  work  to  be  quite  silent  about  my  own  feel- 
ings and  only  attend  to  others.     I  share  your  conoem  for 
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Adam,  though  lie  is  not  the  only  one  whose  safferings  I  oar* 
for  in  this  affair.  He  intends  to  remaiii  at  Stoaiton  till  after 
the  trial:  it  will  come  on  probably  a  w«ek  to-momw.  He 
has  taken  a  room  there,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  do  so,  be- 
cause I  think  it  better  he  should  be  away  from  his  oim  home 
at  present;  and,  poor  fellow,  he  still  believes  Hetty  is  innocent 

—  he  wants  to  summon  up  courage  to  see  her  if  he  caa ;  be  Is 
unwilling  to  leave  the  spot  where  she  is," 

"  Do  you  think  the  creatur  's  guilty,  then  ?  "  said  Bftrtle. 
"Do  you  think  they  '11  hang  her  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  her :  the  evidence  is  very 
strong.    And  one  bad  symptom  is  that  she  denies  everything 

—  denies  that  she  has  had  a  child  in  the  face  of  the  most 
positive  evidence.  I  saw  her  myself,  and  she  was  obsti- 
nately silent  to  me;  she  shrank  up  like  a  frightened  animal 
when  she  saw  me.  I  waa  never  so  shocked  in  my  life  as 
at  the  change  in  her.  But  I  trust  that,  in  the  worst  caac^ 
we  may  obtain  a  pardon  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  who  are 
involved." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense ! "  said  Bartle,  f oi^ettiug  in  his  irrita- 
tion to  whom  he  was  speaking — "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  mean  it  'b  stuff  and  nonsense  for  the  innocent  to  care  about 
her  being  banged.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  sooner  such 
women  are  put  out  o'  the  world  the  better ;  and  the  men  that 
help  'em  to  do  mischief  had  better  go  alon^  with  'em  for  that 
matter.  What  good  will  you  do  by  keeping  such  vermin 
alive  ?  eating  the  victual  that  'nd  feed  rational  beings.  But 
if  Adam 's  fool  enough  to  care  about  it,  I  don't  want  him  to 
suffer  more  than 's  needful.  .  .  .  Ts  he  very  much  out  up,  poor 
fellow  ?  "  Bartle  added,  taking  out  his  spectacles  and  putting 
them  on,  as  if  they  would  assist  his  imagination. 

"  Yea,  I  'm  afraid  the  grief  cuts  very  deep,"  said  Mr,  Irwine. 
"  He  looks  terribly  shattered,  and  a  certain  violence  came  over 
him  now  and  then  yesterday,  which  made  me  wish  I  could 
have  remained  near  him.  But  I  shall  go  to  Stoniton  a^^n 
to-morrow,  and  I  have  confidence  enough  in  the  strength  of 
Adam's  principle  to  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  endure  the 
wont  without  being  driven  to  anything  rash." 
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Mr.  Irwine,  who  was  inroluDtaril;  uttering  his  own  thoughts 
rather  than  addressing  Bartle  Massej  io^he  last  sentence,  had 
in  his  mind  the  possibility  that  the  spirit  of  vengeance  towards 
Arthur,  which  was  the  form  Adam's  anguish  was  continually 
taking,  might  make  him  seek  an  encoonter  that  was  likely  to 
end  more  fatally  than  the  one  in  the  Grove.  This  poasibil 
ity  heightened  the  anxiety  with  which  he  looked  forward  to 
Arthur's  arrival.  But  Bartle  thought  Mr.  Irwine  was  referring' 
to  suicide,  and  his  face  wore  a  new  alarm. 

"  1 11  tell  you  what  I  have  in  my  head,  sir,"  he  stud,  "  and 
I  hope  you  '11  approve  of  it.  I  'm  going  to  shut  up  my  school : 
if  the  scholars  come,  they  must  go  back  again,  that 's  all :  and 
I  shall  go  to  Stoniton  and  look  after  Adam  till  this  business 
is  over.  I  '11  pretend  I  'm  come  to  look  on  at  the  assizes ;  he 
can't  object  to  that.     What  do  you  think  about  it,  sir  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  rather  hesitatingly,  "there  would 
be  some  real  advantages  Id  that  .  .  .  and  I  honor  you  for 
your  friendship  towards  him,  Bartle.  But  .  .  .  you  must  he 
careful  what  you  say  to  him,  you  know.  I  'm  afraid  you  have 
too  little  f«llow-feelii^  in  what  you  consider  his  weakness 
about  Hetty."  * 

"Trust  to  me,  sit — trust  to  me.  I  know  what  yon  mean. 
I  've  been  a  fool  myself  in  my  time,  but  that 's  between 
you  and  me.  I  shan't  thrust  myself  on  him  —  only  keep  my 
eye  on  him,  and  see  that  be  gets  some  good  food,  and  put  in  a 
word  here  and  there." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  reassured  a  little  as  to  Bartle'a 
discretion,  "  I  think  you  '11  be  doing  a  good  deed ;  and  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  let  Adam's  mother  and  brother  know  that 
jou  're  going." 

"Yes,  sir,  yes,"  said  Bartle,  rising,  and  taking  off  his  specta- 
cles, "  1  '11  do  that,  1 11  do  that ;  though  the  mother 's  a  whim- 
pering thing — I  don't  like  to  come  within  earshot  of  her; 
however^ahe  's  a  straight-backed,  clean  woman,  none  of  your 
slatterns.  I  wish  you  good-by,  sir,  and  thank  yon  for  the 
time  you've  spared  me.  You're  everybody's  friend  in  this 
business  —  everybody's  friend.  It's  a  heavy  weight  you'va 
got  on  your  shoulders," 
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"Oood-by,  Bartl^  till  we  meet  at  StonitoD,  as  I  dare  asy 
we  shall." 

Bartle  hurried  away  from  the  Bectoiy,  evading  CarroU's 
conversational  advances,  and  saying  in  an  exasperated  tone  to 
Vixen,  whose  short  legs  pattered  beside  him  on  the  gravel — 

"Now,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  you  with  me,  you  good-for- 
nothing  woman.  You  'd  go  fretting  yourself  to  death  if  I  left 
you — you  know  you  would,  and  perhaps  get  snapped  up  by 
uome  tramp ;  and  you  'U  be  running  into  bad  company,  I  ex- 
pect, putting  your  nose  in  every  hole  and  comer  where  you  've 
no  business  !  but  if  you  do  anything  disgraceful,  I  '11  disown 
you  —  mind  that,  madam,  mind  that  I " 


CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  EVE   OF  THE  TRIAJi, 

As  upper  room  in  a  dull  Stoniton  street,  with  two  beds  in. 
it — one  laid  on  the  floor.  It  is  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday 
night,  and  the  dark  wall  opposite  the  window  shuts  oat  the 
moonlight  that  might  have  struggled  with  the  light  of  the  one 
dip  candle  by  which  Bartle  Ma^sey  is  pretending  to  read, 
while  he  is  really  looking  over  his  spectacles  at  Adam  Bede, 
seated  near  the  dark  window. 

You  would  hardly  have  known  it  was  Adam  without  being 
told.  His  face  has  got  thinner  this  last  weekt  he  has  the 
sunken  eyes,  the  neglected  beard  of  a  man  just  risen  from  a 
sick-bed.  His  heavy  black  hair  hangs  over  his  forehead,  and 
ttiere  is  no  active  impulse  in  him  which  Inclines  him  to  push 
it  off,  that  be  may  be  more  awake  to  what  is  around  him.  He 
has  one  arm  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  he  seems  to  be 
looking  down  at  his  clasped  ban&a.  He  is  roused  by  a  knock 
&t  the  door. 

"  Theie  he  is,''  said  Bartle  Massey,  rising  hastily  and  iu» 
fastening  the  door.     It  was  Mr.  Irwine. 
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Adam  rose  from  his  chair  with  instinctive  respect,  as  Mr. 
Irwine  approached  him  and  took  his  h&nd. 

"  I  'm  late,  Adam,"  he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  chair  which 
Bartle  placed  for  him ;  "  but  I  was  later  in  setting  off  from 
Broxton  than  I  intended  to  be,  and  I  have  been  incessantly 
occnpied  since  I  arrived.  I  hare  done  everything  now,  how- 
ever —  eyerything  that  can  be  done  to-night,  at  least.  Let  as 
all  sit  down." 

Adam  took  his  chair  again  mechanically,  and  Bartle,  for 
whom  there  was  no  chair  remaining,  sat  on  the  bed  in  the 
background. 

"  Have  you  seen  her,  sir  ? ''  said  Adam,  tremulously. 

"  Yes,  Adam ;  I  and  the  chaplain  have  both  been  with  her 
this  evening  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ask  her,  sir  .  .  .  did  you  say  anything  about 
me?" 

"  Yes,"  stud  Mi.  Irwine,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I  spoke  of 
yon.  I  said  yon  wished  to  see  her  before  the  trial,  if  she 
consented." 

As  Mr.  Irwine  paused,  Adam  looked  at  him  with  eager, 
qnestioning  eyes. 

"Yon  know  she  shrinks  from  seeing  any  one,  Adam.  It  is 
not  only  you  —  some  fatal  influence  seems  to  have  shut  up  het 
heart  f^ainst  her  fellow-creatures.  She  has  scarcely  said  any- 
thing more  than  '  Ko,'  either  to  me  or  the  chaplain.  Three 
or  four  days  ago,  before  you  were  mentioned  to  her,  when  ' 
asked  her  if  there  was  any  one  of  her  family  whom  she  would 
like  to  see  —  to  whom  she  could  open  her  mind,  she  said,  with 
a  violent  shudder, '  Tell  them  not  to  come  near  me  —  I  won't 
■ee  any  of  them.'" 

Adam's  head  was  hanging  down  again,  and  he  did  not  speak. 
There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Irwine 
said  — 

"  I  don't  like  to  advise  you  against  your  own  feelingfu  Adam^ 
if  they  now  urge  you  strongly  tf  go  and  see  her  to-morrow 
tnoming,  even  without  her  consent.  It  is  jnst  poaatble,  not* 
withstanding  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  interview 
might  affect  her  favorably.    But  I  grieve  to  say  I  have  scarcely 
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any  hope  of  that.  She  did  ii't  seem  agitated  when  I  mentioQed 
your  Dame;  she  only  said  'No,'  in  the  same  cold,  obstinate 
way  as  usual.  And  if  the  meetiDg  had  uo  good  effect  on  hei> 
it  would  be  pure,  useless  snfEeriug  to  you  —  severe  suffering 
I  feat.    She  is  very  much  changed — " 

Adam  started  up  from  bis  chair,  and  seized  his  hat  which 
lay  on  the  table.  But  he  stood  still  then,  and  looked  at  Hr. 
Irwine,  aa  if  he  had  a  question  to  aalt,  which  it  was  yet  diffl- 
oiilt  to  utter.  Bartle  Massey  rose  quietly,  turned  the  key  in 
the  door,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  Is  he  come  back  ?  "  said  Adam  at  last. 

"No,  he  haa  not,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  quietly.  "Lay  down 
your  hat,  Adam,  unless  you  like  to  walk  out  with  me  for  a 
little  f reah  air.     I  fear  you  have  not  been  out  again  to-day." 

"  You  need  n't  deceive  me,  sir,"  said  Adam,  looking  hard  at 
Mr.  Irwine,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry  suspicion.  "  Yon 
need  n't  be  afrajd  of  me.  I  only  want  justice.  I  want  him  to 
feel  what  she  feels.  It 's  his  work  .  .  .  she  was  a  child  aa  it 
'ud  ha'  gone  t'  anybody's  heart  to  look  at.  ...  I  don't  care 
what  she 's  done  ...  it  was  him  broi^ht  her  to  it  And  he 
shall  know  it  ...  he  shall  feel  it  ...  if  there 's  a  just  God, 
he  shall  feel  what  it  ia  t'  ha'  brot^ht  a  child  like  her  to  sin 
and  misery," 

"  I  'm  not  deceiving  you,  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Irwine.  "Arthur 
Donnithome  is  not  come  back — was  not  come  back  when  I 
left.  I  have  left  a  letter  for  him  :  he  will  know  all  as  soon  as 
he  arrives."  ^ 

"But  you  don't  mind  about  it,"  said  Adam,  indignantly. 
"You  think  it  doesn't  matter  as  she  lies  there  in  shame  and 
misery,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  it  —  he  suffers  nothing." 

"  Adam,  he  will  know  —  he  urill  suffer,  long  and  bitterly.  He 
has  a  heart  and  a  conscience  :  I  can't  be  entirely  deceived  in 
his  character.  I  am  convinced  —  I  am  sure  he  did  n't  fall  un- 
der temptation  without  a  struggle.  He  may  be  weak,  but  ha 
is  not  callous,  not  coldly  setfiah.  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
will  be  a  shook  of  which  he  will  feel  the  effects  all  his  lif& 
Why  do  you  crave  vengeance  in  this  way  ?  No  amount  of  tOI^ 
ture  that  you  could  inflict  on  hi>a  could  benefit  her." 
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**Ko  —  O  God,  no,"  Adam  groaned  out,  sinkiDg  ou  his  cbaiz 
again  i  "  but  then,  that 's  the  deepeat  curse  of  all  .  .  .  that  'h 
what  makes  the  blackness  of  it  ...  it  can  never  be  undone. 
My  poor  Hetty  .  .  .  she  can  never  be  taj  sweet  Hetty  agair 
.  .  .  the  prettiest  thing  God  had  made — smiling  up  at  me  .  . 
X  thought  she  loved  me  .  .  .  and  was  good  — " 

Adam's  Toioe  had  been  gradually  sinking  into  a  hoarse  undei^ 
tone,  as  if  he  were  only  talking  to  himself ;  but  now  he  said 
abruptly,  looking  at  Mr.  Irwine  — 

"But  she  is  n't  as  guilty  as  they  say  ?  You  don't  think  she 
18,  sir  ?    She  can't  ha'  done  it." 

"That  perhaps  can  never  be  known  with  certainty,  Adam," 
Mr.  Irwine  answered,  gently.  "  In  these  cases  we  sometimes 
fonu  our  judgment  on  what  seems  to  us  strong  evidence,  and 
yet,  for  want  of  knowing  some  small  fact,  our  judgment  is 
wrong.  But  suppose  the  worst :  you  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  guilt  of  her  crime  lies  with  him,  and  that  he  ought  to 
bear  the  punishment  It  is  not  for  us  men  to  apportion  the 
shares  of  moral  guilt  and  retribution.  We  find  it  impossible 
to  aroid  mistakes  even  in  detennining  who  has  committed  a 
single  criminal  act,  and  the  problem  how  far  a  man  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  bis  own 
deed,  is  one  that  might  well  make  us  tremble  to  look  into  it. 
The  evil  consequences  that  may  lie  folded  in  a  single  act  of 
selfish  indulgence,  is  a  thought  so' awful  that  it  ought  surely 
to  awaken  some  feeling  less  presumptuous  than  a  rash  desire' 
to  punish.  You  have  a  mind  that  can  understand  this  fully, 
Adam,  when  you  are  calm.  Don't  suppose  I  can't  enter  into 
the  anguish  that  drives  you  into  this  state  of  revengeful  hatred ; 
bnt  think  of  this :  if  you  were  to  obey  your  passion  —  for  it 
u  passion,  and  you  deceive  yourself  in  calling  it  justice  —  it 
might  be  with  you  precisely  as  it  has  been  with  Arthur ;  nay, 
worse ;  your  passion  might  lead  you  yourself  into  a  horrible 
crime." 

"No  —  not  worse,"  said  Adam,  bitterly;  "I  don't  believe 
it  'a  worse  >—  I  'd  sooner  do  it  —  I  'd  sooner  do  a  wickedness 
aa  I  could  suffer  for  by  myself,  than  ha'  brought  her  to  do 
wickedness  and  then  stand  by  and  see  'em  punish  her  whilr 
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they  let  me  alone ;  and  all  for  a  bit  o*  pleasnie,  u,  if  be  'A 
iiad  a  man's  heart  in  him,  he  'd  ha'  cat  bia  hand  off  Booner 
than  he'd  ha'  taken  it.  What  if  he  didn't  foresee  irhat's 
happened  ?  He  foresaw  enough :  he  'd  no  right  to  expect  an;- 
thing  but  harm  and  shame  to  her.  And  then  he  vanted  to 
smooth  it  oS  wi'  lies.  Ko  —  there  'b  plenty  o'  things  folks  are 
hanged  for,  not  half  bo  hateful  as  that :  let  a  man  do  what  he 
will,  if  he  knows  he 's  to  bear  the  punishment  himself,  he  ia  n't 
half  so  bad  as  a  mean  selfish  coward  as  makes  things  easy  t' 
himself,  and  knows  all  the  while  the  punishment  11  fall  on 
somebody  else." 

"  There  again  you  partly  deceive  yonrself,  Adam.  There  is 
no  sort  of  wrong  deed  of  which  a  man  can  bear  the  punish- 
ment  alone ;  you  can't  isolate  yourself,  and  say  that  the  evil 
which  is  in  you  shall  not  spread.  Men's  lives  are  as  thoroughly 
blended  with  each  other  aa  the  air  they  breathe :  evil  spreads 
as  necessarily  as  disease.  I  know,  I  feel  the  terrible  extent 
of  snfiering  this  sin  of  Arthur's  has  caused  to  others;  but 
so  does  every  sin  cause  suffering  to  others  besides  those  who 
commit  it.  An  act  of  vengeance  on  your  part  against  Arthur 
would  simply  be  another  evil  added  to  those  we  are  sobering 
under ;  you  could  not  bear  the  punishment  alone ;  yon  would 
entail  the  worst  sorrows  on  every  one  who  loves  you.  Yon 
would  have  committed  an  act  of  blind  fury,  that  would  leave 
all  the  present  evils  just  as  they  were,  and  add  worse  evils 
to  them.  You  may  tell  me  that  you  meditate  no  fatal  act  of 
vengeance :  but  the  feeling  in  your  mind  is  what  gives  birth 
to  such  actions,  and  as  long  as  you  indulge  it,  as  long  as  you 
do  not  see  that  to  fix  your  mind  on  Arthur's  punishment  is 
revenge,  and  not  justice,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  led  on  to 
•he  commission  of  some  great  wrong.  Remember  what  yon 
told  me  about  your  feelings  after  you  had  given  that  blow  to 
Arthur  in  the  Grove." 

Adam  was  silent :  the  last  words  had  called  up  a  vivid  image 
of  the  past,  and  Mr.  Irwine  left  him  to  his  thoughts,  while  he 
spoke  to  Bartle  Massey  about  old  Mr.  Donnithonte's  funeral 
and  other  matters  of  an  indifferent  kind.  Butat  longth  Adav 
turned  round  and  said«  in  a  more  subdued  tone  ^ 
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"I  Ve  not  aeked  about  'em  at  th'  Hall  Farm,  sir.  Is  Mr. 
Poyser  comiDg  ?  " 

"  He  is  come ;  he  is  In  StODiton  to-night  Bnt  I  conld  not 
adrise  him  to  see  yon,  Adam.  His  own  mind  is  in  a  very 
perturbed  state,  and  it  is  best  he  should  not  see  you.  till  yon 
are  calmer." 

"  Is  Dinah  Morris  come  to  'em,  sir  7  Seth  said  they  'd  sent 
for  her." 

"Na  Mr.  Poyser  tells  me  she  was  not  come  when  he  left 
They  're  afraid  the  letter  has  not  reached  her.  It  seems  they 
had  no  exact  address." 

Adam  sat  ruminating  a  little  whUe,  and  then  said  — 

"  I  wonder  if  Dinah  'ud  ha'  gone  to  see  her.  But  perhaps 
the  Poyeers  would  ha'  been  sorely  against  it,  since  they  won't 
come  nigh  her  themselves.  But  I  think  die  would,  for  the 
Methodists  are  great  folks  for  going  into  the  prisons ;  and 
Seth  said  he  thought  she  would.  She  'd  a  very  tender  way 
with  her,  Dinah  bad;  I  wonder  if  she  could  ha'  done  any 
good.     You  never  saw  her,  sir,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did :  I  had  a  conversation  with  her  ^  she  pleased 
me  a  good  deaL  And  now  you  mention  it,  I  wish  she  would 
come ;  for  it  is  possible  that  a  gentle,  mild  woman  like  her 
might  move  Hetty  to  open  her  heart  The  jail  chaplain  is 
rather  harsh  in  his  manner." 

"But  it's  o"  no  use  if  she  does  n't  come,"  sfud  Adam, 
sadly. 

"If  I'd  thought  of  it  earlier,  I  would  have  taken  some 
measures  for  finding  her  out,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  "  but  it 's  too 
late  now,  I  fear.  .  .  .  Well,  Adam,  I  m»ist  go  now.  Try  to 
get  some  rest  to-n^ht  God  Ueas  yoo.  I'll  see  you  ear^ 
to-monow  morning." 
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CHAPTER  XLn. 

THE   KORNINQ  OF  THE  THIAIh 


'  At  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  Adam  was  alone  in  his  doD 
jpper  loom ;  hU  watcli  lay  before  htm  on  the  table,  as  if  he 
were  couotiiig  the  long  minutes.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  likely  to  be  said  by  the  witnesses  on  the  trial,  for 
he  had  shrunk  from  all  the  particulars  connected  with  Hetty's 
arrest  and  accusation.  This  brave  active  man,  who  would  have 
hastened  towards  any  danger  or  toil  to  rescue  Hetty  from  an 
apprehended  wrong  or  misfortune,  felt  himself  powerless  to 
contemplate  irremediable  evil  and  suffering.  The  suscepti- 
bility which  would  have  been  an  impelling  force  where  there 
was  any  possibility  of  action,  became  helpless  anguish  when 
he  was  obliged  to  be  passive,  or  else  sought  an  active  outlet  in 
the  thought  of  inflicting  justice  on  Arthur.  Energetic  natures, 
strong  for  all  strenuous  deeds,  will  often  rush  away  £rom  a 
hopeless  sufferer,  as  if  they  were  hard-hearted.  It  is  the  over- 
mastering sense  of  pain  that  drives  them.  They  shrink  by  au 
ungovernable  instinct,  as  they  would  shrink  from  laceration. 
Adam  had  brought  himself  to  think  of  seeing  Hetty,  if  she 
would  consent  to  see  him,  because  he  thought  the  meeting 
might  possibly  be  a  good  to  her  —  might  help  to  melt  away 
this  terrible  hardness  they  told  him  of.  If  she  saw  he  bore 
her  no  ill-will  for  what  she  had  done  to  him,  she  might  open 
her  heart  to  him.  But  this  resolution  had  been  an  immense 
effort ;  he  trembled  at  the  thoi^ht  of  seeing  her  changed  face, 
as  a  timid  woman  trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  surgeon's 
knife ;  and  he  chose  now  to  bear  the  long  hours  of  suspense, 
rather  than  encounter  what  seemed  to  him  the  more  intolerable 
agony  of  witnessing  her  trial. 

Deep,  unspeakable  suffering  may  well  be  called  a  baptism,  a 
regeneration,  the  initiation  into  a  new  state.  The  yearning 
memories,  the  bitter  regret,  the  agonized  sympathy,  the  strug- 
gling appeals  to  the  Invisible  fiight  —  all  the  intense  emotions 
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whicli  bad  filled  the  days  and  niglits  of  the  paat  week,  and 
were  compressiog  themselves  agaio  like  ao  eager  crowd  into 
the  hours  of  this  single  morning,  made  Adam  look  back  on  all 
the  previous  years  as  if  they  had  been  a  dim  aleepy  existence, 
and  be  had  only  now  awaked  to  full  consciousness.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  always  before  thought  it  a  light  thing  that 
men  should  suffer;  as  if  all  that  he  had  himself  endured  and 
called  sorrow  before,  was  only  a  moment's  stroke  that  had 
never  left  a  bruise.  Doubtless  a  great  anguish  may  do  the 
work  of  years,  aud  we  may  come  out  from  that  baptism  of  fire 
with  a  soul  full  of  new  awe  and  new  pity. 

"O  God,"  Adam  groaned,  as  he  leaned  on  the  table,  and 
looked  blankly  at  the  face  of  the  watch,  "  and  men  bare  suf- 
fered like  this  before  .  .  .  and  poor  helpless  young  things 
have  mifFeied  like  her.  .  .  .  Such  a  little  while  ago  looking  so 
happy  and  so  pretty  .  .  .  kissing  'em  all,  her  grandfather  and 
all  of  'em,  aud  they  wishing  her  luck.  ...  0  my  poor,  poor 
Hetty  ,  .  .  dost  think  on  it  now  ?  " 

Adam  started  and  looked  round  towards  the  door.  Vixen 
had  begun  to  whimper,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  a  stick  and  a 
lame  walk  on  the  stairs.  It  was  Bartle  Maasey  come  back. 
Could  it  be  all  over  ? 

Bartle  entered  quietly,  and,  going  up  to  Adam,  grasped  his 
hand  and  said,  "  I  'm,  just  come  to  look  at  you,  ray  boy,  for  the 
folks  are  gone  out  of  court  for  a  bit." 

Adam's  heart  beat  so  violently,  he  was  unable  to  speak  — 
he  could  only  return  the  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand;  and 
Bartle,  drawing  up  the  other  chair,  came  and  sat  in  front  of 
him,  taking  oS  his  hat  and  his  spectacles. 

"That's  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  before,"  he  observed 
—  "  to  go  out  o'  door  with  my  spectacles  on.  I  clean  forgot 
to  take  'em  off." 

The  old  man  made  this  trivial  remark,  thinking  it  better 
not  to  respond  at  all  to  Adam's  agitation :  he  would  gather, 
in  an  indirect  way,  that  there  was  nothing  decisive  to  commu- 
nicate at  present. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  rising  again,  "I  mnst  see  to  your 
having  a  bit  of  the  loaf,  and  some  of  that  wins  Mr.  Irwine 
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sent  tills  uoroing.  He  11  be  angry  with  me  if  you  don't  haye 
it.  Comej  now,"  be  went  on,  bringing  forward  the  bottle  and 
the  loaf,  and  pouring  some  wine  into  a  cap,  "  I  mast  have  a 
bit  and  a  sap  myself.  Drink  a  drop  with  me,  my  lad  —  drink 
with  me." 

Adam  pushed  the  cup  gently  away,  and  said,  entreatingly, 
"Tell  me  about  it,  Mr.  Uassey  —  tell  me  all  about  it  Was 
ihe  there  ?    Have  they  begun  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes  —  it 's  taken  all  the  time  since  I  first 
went ;  but  they  're  alow,  they  're  slow ;  and  there  'a  the  coun- 
sel they  Ve  got  for  her  puts  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  wbeneirer  he 
can,  and  makes  a  deal  to  do  with  cross-examining  the  wit- 
nesses, and  quarrelling  with  the  other  lawyers.  That 's  all  he 
can  do  for  ibe  money  they  give  him ;  and  it  'a  a  big  sum  — 
it's  a  big  sum.  But  he 's  a  'cute  fellow,  with  an  eye  that  'ud 
pick  the  needles  out  of  the  hay  in  no  time.  If  a  man  had  got 
no  feelings,  it  'ud  be  as  good  as  a  demonstration  to  listen  to 
what  goes  on  in  court ;  but  a.  tender  heart  makes  one  stapid. 
I  'd  have  given  up  figures  forever  only  to  have  had  some  good 
news  to  bring  to  you,  my  poor  lad." 

"  But  does  it  seem  to  be  going  against  her  ?  "  said  Adam. 
"Tell  me  what  they  've  said.  I  must  know  it  now  —  I  must 
know  what  they  have  to  bring  against  her," 

"Why,  the  chief  evidence  yet  has  been  the  doctors ;  all  hot 
Martin  Poyser  —  poor  Martin.  Everybody  in  court  felt  for 
him  — it  was  like  one  sob,  the  sound  they  made  when  he  came 
down  again.  The  worst  was,  when  they  told  him  to  look  at 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  was  hard  work,  poor  fellow  —  it 
was  hard  work,  Adam,  my  boy,  the  blow  falls  heavily  on  him 
as  well  as  you ;  you  must  help  poor  Martin  j  you  must  show 
courage.  Drink  some  wine  now,  and  show  me  you  mean  to 
bear  it  like  a  man." 

Bartle  had  made  the  right  sort  of  appeal.  Adam,  with  an 
air  of  quiet  obedience,  took  up  the  cup,  and  drank  a  little. 

"Tell  me  how  she  looked,"  he  said,  presently. 

"Frightened,  very  frightened,  when  they  first  brought  her 
in;  it  was  the  first  sight  of  the  crowd  and  the  judge,  poor 
oreatur.    And  there 's  a  lot  o'  foolish  women  in  fine  clotha^ 
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with  gewgawB  all  up  their  arma  and  feathers  on  their  heads, 
sitting  near  the  judge :  they  're  dressed  themselveB  ont  in  that 
way,  one  'ud  think,  to  be  scarecrows  and  warnings  against  any 
mxa  ever  meddling  with  a  woman  again ;  they  put  up  their 
glasses,  and  stared  and  whispered.  But  after  that  she  stood 
like  a  white  image,  staring  down  at  Iier  hands,  and  seeming 
neither  to  hear  nor  see  anythiug.  Acd  she 's  as  white  aa  a 
iheet  She  did  n't  speak  when  they  asked  her  if  she  'd  plead 
•guilty  *  or  '  not  guilty,'  and  they  pled  '  not  guilty '  for  her. 
But  when  she  heard  her  uncle's  name,  there  seemed  to  go  a 
shiver  right  through  her ;  and  when  they  told  htm  to  look  at 
her,  she  hnng  her  head  down,  and  cowered,  and  hid  het  face 
in  her  hands.  He  'd  much  ado  to  speak,  poor  man,  his  voice 
trembled  so.  And  the  eouusellois,  —  who  look  as  hard  as 
nails  mostly,  —  I  saw,  spared  him  as  much  as  they  could. 
Mr.  Irwine  put  himself  near  him,  and  went  with  him  out  o' 
court  Ah,  it 's  a  great  thing  in  a  man's  life  to  be  able  to 
stand  by  a  neighbor  and  uphold  him  in  such  trouble  aa  that." 

"  Ood  bless  him,  and  you  too,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adfun,  in  &  - 
low  voice,  laying  his  hand  on  Battle's  arm. 

"Ay,  ay,  he's  good  metal;  he  gives  the  right  ring  when  you 
try  him,  our  parson  does.  A  man  o'  sense — says  no  more 
than 's  needfuL  He 's  not  one  of  those  that  think  they  can 
comfort  you  with  chattering,  as  if  folks  who  stand  by  and  look 
on  knew  a  deal  better  what  the  trouble  was  than  those  who 
have  to  bear  it.  I  've  had  to  do  with  such  folks  in  my  time 
—  in  the  south,  when  I  was  in  trouble  myself.  Mr,  Irwine 
is  to  be  a  witness  himself,  by-aud-by,  on  her  side,  you  know, 
to  speak  to  her  character  and  bringing  up." 

"Bat  the  other  evidence  .  .  .  does  it  go  bard  against  her  ?  " 
said  Adam.  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr,  Massey  ?  Tell  me  the 
truth." 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  yes :  the  truth  is  the  best  thii^  to  tell.  It 
must  come  at  last  The  doctors'  evidence  is  heavy  on  her — is 
heavy.  But  she's  gone  on  denying  she's  had  a  child  from 
first  to  last:  these  poor  silly  women-things — they've  not  the 
sense  to  know  it 's  no  use  denying  what 's  proved.  It  '11  make 
ngainst  her  with  the  jury,  I  doubt,  her  being  so  obstinate ; 
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they  maj  be  less  for  recommending  her  to  mercy,  if  the  Ter- 
dict'a  against  her.  But  Mr.  Irvine  'nil  leave  no  atone  antomed 
with  the  judge — you  may  rely  upon  that,  Adam." 

"  Is  there  nobody  to  stand  by  her,  and  seem  to  care  for  her 
in  the  court F  "  eaid  Adam. 

"  There  's  the  chaplain  o'  the  jail  sits  near  her,  but  he's  a 
sharp  ferrety-faced  man  — another  sort  o'  flesh  and  blood  to 
Air.  Irvine.  They  say  the  jail  ohaplaias  are  mostly  the  fag> 
end  o'  the  clergy." 

"  There  'sone  man  as  ought  to  be  there,"  said  Ad&m,  bitterly. 
Presently  he  drew  himBelf  up,  and  looked  fixedly  out  of  the 
window,  apparently  turning  over  some  new  idea  in  his  mind. 

"  Mr.  Massey,"  he  said  at  last,  pushing  the  hair  ofi  his  fore- 
head, "  I  '11  go  back  with  you.  1 11  go  into  court.  It  *b  cow- 
ardly of  me  to  keep  away.  I  'U  stand  by  her  —  ni  own  her 
—  for  all  she 's  been  deceitf  nl.  They  ought  n't  to  cast  her 
off — her  own  flesh  and  blood.  We  hand  folks  over  to  God's 
mercy,  and  show  none  onrselves,  I  used  to  be  hard  sometimes: 
I  '11  never  be  hard  again.  I  'II  go>  Mr.  Massey  —  I  '11  go  with 
you." 

There  was  a  decision  in  Adam's  manner  which  would  have 
prevented  Bartle  from  opposing  him,  even  if  he  had  wished 
to  do  so.     He  only  said  — 

"  Take  a  bit,  then,  and  another  sup,  Adam,  for  the  love  of 
me.  See,  I  must  stop  and  eat  a  morsel.  Now,  you  take 
some." 

Nerved  by  an  active  resolution,  Adam  took  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  drank  some  wine.  He  was  haggard  and  unshaven, 
as  he  had  been  yesterday,  but  he  stood  upright  again,  and 
looked  more  like  the  Adam  Bede  of  former  days. 
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CHAPTER  XLnt 

THB  TEBDICT, 


Thb  place  fitted  np  that  day  as  a  coait  of  jaetioe  wan  a 
groDil  old  hall,  now  destroyed  by  fire.  The  mid-day  light  that 
fell  on  the  close  pavement  of  human  heads,  was  shed  through 
a  line  of  high  pointed  windows,  variegated  with  the  mellow 
tints  of  old  painted  glass.  Gcim  dusty  armor  hung  in  high 
relief  in  front  of  the  dark  oaken  gallery  at  the  farther  end ; 
and  under  the  broad  arch  of  the  great  mullioned  window  oppo- 
site was  spread  a  curtain  of  old  tapestry,  covered  with  dim  mel< 
ancholy  figures,  like  a  dozing  indistinct  dream  of  the  past.  It 
was  a  place  that  through  the  rest  of  the  year  was  haujited  with 
the  shadowy  memoiies  of  old  kings  and  queens,  unhappy,  dis' 
erowned,  imprisoned;  bnt  to-day  all  those  shadows  had  fled, 
and  not  a  soul  in  the  vast  hall  felt  the  presence  of  any  but  a 
living  sorrow,  which  was  quivering  in  varm  hearts. 

But  that  sorrow  seemed  to  have  made  itself  feehly  felt 
hitherto,  now  when  Adam  Bede's  tall  figure  was  suddenly  seen, 
being  ushered  to  the  side  of  the  prisoner's  dock.  In  the  broad 
sunlight  of  the  great  hall,  among  the  sleek  shaven  faces  of 
other  men,  the  marka  of  suffering  in  Ms  face  were  startling 
even  to  Mr.  Irwine,  who  had  last  seen  him  in  the  dim  light  of 
his  small  room ;  and  the  neighbors  from  Hayslope  who  wen- 
present,  and  who  told  Hetty  Sorrel's  story  by  their  firesides 
in  their  old  age,  never  forgot  to  say  how  it  moved  them  when 
Adam  Bede,  poor  fellow,  taller  by  the  head  than  most  of  the 
people  round  him,  came  into  court,  and  took  his  place  by  her 
side. 

Bnt  Hetty  did  not  see  him.  She  was  standing  in  the  same 
position  Bartle  Massey  had  described,  her  hands  crossed  over 
each  other,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  them.  Adam  had  not  dared 
to  look  at  her  in  the  first  moments,  but  at  last,  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  was  withdrawn  by  the  proceedings,  he 
tamed  his  face  towards  her  with  a  resolution  not  to  shrink. 
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Why  did  they  say  she  was  bo  changed  7  In  the  ootpse  w« 
loTB,  it  is  the  likeness  we  see  —  it  is  the  likeness,  which  makes 
itself  felt  the  more  keenly  because  something  else  was  and  is 
not.  There  they  were — the  sweet  face  and  neck,  with  tha 
dark  tendrils  of  hair,  the  long  dark  lashes,  the  rounded  cheek 
and  the  pouting  lips:  pale  and  thin  —  yes — but  like  Hetty, 
and  only  Hetty.  Others  thought  she  looked  as  if  some  demon 
had  cast  a  blighting  glance  upon  her,  withered  up  the  woman's 
sou!  in  her,  and  left  only  a  hard  despairing  obstinacy.  But 
the  mother's  yearning,  that  completest  type  of  the  life  in  aa- 
other  life  which  is  the  essence  of  teal  human  love,  feels  tha 
presence  of  the  cherished  child  eren  in  the  debased,  degraded 
man ;  and  to  Adam,  this  pale,  hard-looking  tsulprit,  was  the 
Hetty  who  had  smiled  at  him  in  the  garden  nnder  the  apple- 
tree  boughs  —  she  was  that  Hetty's  corpse,  which  he  had 
trembled  to  look  at  the  first  time,  and  then  was  unwilling  to 
turn  away  his  eyes  from. 

But  presently  he  heard  something  that  compelled  him  to 
listen,  and  made  the  sense  of  sight  less  absorbing.  A  woman 
was  in  the  witness-box,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  spoke  iu  a 
firm  distinct  voice.     She  said — 

"  My  name  is  Sarah  Stone.  I  am  a  widow,  and  keep  a  small 
shop  licensed  to  sell  tobacco,  snuff,  and  tea,  in  Church  Lane, 
Stoniton.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  same  young  woman 
who  came,  looking  ill  and  tired,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
asked  for  a  lodging  at  my  house  on  Saturday  evening,  the  27th 
of  Tebniary.  She  had  taken  the  house  for  a  public,  because 
there  was  a  figure  against  the  door.  And  when  I  said  I  did  n't 
take  in  lodgers,  the  prisoner  began  to  cry,  and  said  she  was  too 
tired  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  she  only  wanted  a  bed  for  one 
night.  And  her  prettiness,  and  her  condition,  and  something 
respectaUe  about  her  clothes  and  looks,  and  the  trouble  she 
seemed  to  be  in,  made  me  as  I  could  n't  find  in  my  heart  to 
tend  hei  away  at  once.  I  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and  gave  her 
some  tea,  and  asked  her  where  she  was  going,  and  where  her 
friends  were.  She  said  she  was  going  home  to  her  Mends  • 
they  were  farming  folks  a  good  way  off,  and  she  'd  had  a  loi^ 
journey  that  had  cost  her  more  money  than  she  ezpeoted,  so 
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u  she  *d  hardly  any  money  left  in  hei  pocket,  and  was  afraid 
of  going  where  it  would  cost  her  much.  She  had  been  obliged 
to  sell  most  of  the  things  out  of  her  basket ;  but  she  'd  thank- 
fully give  a  shilling  for  a  bed.  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  n't 
take  the  young  woman  in  for  the  night.  I  had  only  one  room, 
but  there  were  two  beds  in  it,  and  I  told  her  she  might  stay 
with  me.  I  thought  she  'd  been  led  wrong,  and  got  into  trouble, 
but  if  she  was  going  to  her  frieDds,  it  would  be  a  good  work 
to  keep  her  out  of  further  harm." 

The  witness  then  stated  that  in  the  night  a  child  was  bom, 
and  she  identified  the  baby-clothes  then  shown  to  her  as  thoBe 
in  which  she  had  herself  dressed  the  child. 

"Those  are  the  clothes.  I  made  them  myself,  and  had  kept 
them  by  me  ever  since  my  last  child  was  bom.  I  took  a  deal 
of  trouble  both  for  the  child  and  the  mother.  I  could  n't  help 
taking  to  the  little  thing  and  being  anxious  about  it.  I  did  n't 
send  for  a  doctor,  for  there  seemed  no  need.  I  told  the  mother 
in  the  day-time  she  muBt  tell  me  the  name  of  her  friends,  and 
where  they  lived,  and  let  rae  write  to  them.  She  said,  by-and- 
by  she  would  write  herself,  but  not  to-day.  She  would  have 
no  nay,  but  she  would  get  up  and  be  dressed,  in  spite  of  eyery- 
thing  I  could  say.  She  said  she  felt  quite  strong  enough ;  and 
it  was  wonderful  what  spirit  she  showed.  But  I  wasn't  quite 
easy  what  I  should  do  about  her,  and  towards  evening  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  'd  go,  after  Meeting  was  over,  and  speak  to  our 
minister  about  it.  I  left  the  house  about  half-past  eight  o'clock. 
I  did  n't  go  out  at  the  shop  door,  but  at  the  back  door,  which 
opens  into  a  narrow  alley.  I  've  only  got  the  ground-floor  of 
the  house,  and  the  kitchen  and  bedroom  both  look  into  the 
alley.  I  left  the  prisoner  sitting  up  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  baby  on  her  lap.  She  had  n't  cried  or  seemed  low  at 
all,  as  she  did  the  night  before.  I  thought  she  had  a  strange 
look  with  her  eyes,  and  she  got  a  bit  flushed  towards  evening. 
I  was  afraid  of  the  fever,  and  I  thought  I  'd  call  and  ask  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  an  experienced  womiui,  to  come  back 
with  me  when  I  went  out.  It  was  a  very  dark  night.  I  did  n't 
fasten  the  door  behind  me :  there  was  no  lock  :  it  was  a  lateh 
with  a  bolt  insid^  and  when  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  I 
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always  went  out  at  the  sbop  door.  But  I  tboaght  then  vm 
1^0  danger  in  leaving  it  uofastened  that  little  while.  I  was 
longer  than  I  meant  to  be,  for  I  had  to  w^t  for  the  woman 
that  came  back  with  me.  It  was  an  horn  aod  a  half  before 
we  got  back,  and  when  we  went  in,  the  candle  was  standing 
burning  just  as  I  left  it,  but  the  prisoner  and  the  bab7  were 
both  gone.  She  'd  taken  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  but  she  'd  left 
the  basket  and  the  things  in  it.  ...  I  was  dreadful  frightened, 
and  angry  with  her  for  going.  I  did  n't  go  to  give  infonnatiou, 
because  I  'd  no  thought  she  meant  to  do  any  harm,  and  I  knew 
she  had  money  in  her  pocket  to  buy  her  food  and  lodging.  I 
did  n't  like  to  set  the  constable  after  her,  for  she  'd  a  right  to 
go  from  me  if  she  liked," 

The  effect  of  this  evidence  on  Adam  was  electrical ;  it  gave 
him  new  force.  Hetty  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  —  her 
heart  must  have  clung  to  her  baby  — else  why  ehoald  she  have 
taken  it  with  her?  She  might  have  left  it  behind.  The  little 
creature  had  died  naturally,  and  then  she  had  hidden  it ;  babies 
were  so  liable  to  death  — and  there  might  be  the  strongest  sus- 
picions without  any  proof  of  guilt  His  mind  was  so  occupied 
with  iro^inary  arguments  gainst  such  suspicions,  that  be 
could  not  listen  to  the  cross-examination  by  Hetty's  counsel, 
who  tried,  without  result,  to  elicit  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
had  shown  some  movements  of  maternal  affection  towards  the 
child  The  whole  time  this  witness  was  being  examined,  Hetty 
had  stood  as  motionless  as  before :  no  word  seemed  to  arrest 
her  ear.  But  the  sound  of  the  next  witness's  voice  touched  a 
chord  that  was  still  sensitive ;  she  gave  a  start  and  a  frightened 
look  towards  him,  but  immediately  turned  away  her  head  and 
looked  down  at  her  hands  as  before.  This  witness  was  a  man, 
a  rough  peasant.     He  said  — 

"My  name  is  John  Olding.  I  am  a  laborer,  and  live  at 
Tedd's  Hole,  two  miles  out  of  Stonitoo.  A  week  last  Monday, 
towards  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  going  towards 
Hetton  Coppice,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cop- 
pice I  saw  the  prisoner,  in  a  red  cloak,  sitting  under  a  bit  of 
a  haystack  not  far  off  the  stile.  She  got  up  when  she  saw  me, 
and  seemed  as  if  she  'd  be  walking  on  the  other  way.    It  waa 
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»  regular  road  throagh  the  fields,  and  Qothing  very  oncommon 
to  see  a  jonng  womaa  there,  but  I  took  notice  of  her  because 
she  looked  white  and  soared.  I  shotild  hare  thought  she  was 
a  be^ar-woman,  only  for  her  good  clothes.  I  thought  she 
looked  a  bit  crazy,  bat  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  I  stood 
and  looked  back  after  her,  but  she  went  right  on  while  she 
Tas  in  sight.  I  had  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  coppice  to 
look  after  some  stakes.  There 's  a  road  right  through  it,  and 
bits  of  openings  here  and  there,  where  the  trees  have  been  cut 
down, and  some  of  'em  not  carried  away.  I  didn't  go  straight 
along  the  road,  but  turned  off  towaxds  the  middle,  and  took  a 
shorter  way  towards  the  spot  I  wanted  to  get  to.  I  had  u't 
got  far  oat  of  the  road  into  one  of  the  open  places,  befors 
I  heard  a  strange  cry.  I  thought  it  didn't  come  from  any 
animal  I  knew,  but  I  wasn't  for  stopping  to  look  about  just 
then.  But  it  went  on,  and  seemed  bo  strange  to  me  in  that 
place,  I  could  n't  help  stopping  to  look.  I  began  to  think  I 
might  make  some  money  of  it,  if  it  was  a  new  thing.  But  I 
had  hard  work  to  tell  which  way  it  came  &om,  and  for  a  good 
while  I  kept  looking  up  at  the  boughs.  And  then  I  thought 
it  came  from  the  ground;  and  there  was  a  lot  of  timber- 
choppings  lying  about,  and  loose  pieces  of  turf,  and  a  trunk 
or  two.  And  I  looked  about  among  them,  but  could  find  noth- 
ing ;  and  at  last  the  cry  stopped.  So  I  was  for  giving  it  up, 
and  I  went  on  about  my  business.  But  when  I  came  back  the 
same  way  pretty  nigh  an  hour  after,  I  could  n't  help  laying 
down  my  stakes  to  have  another  look.  And  just  as  I  waf 
stooping  and  laying  down  the  stakes,  I  saw  something  odd 
and  round  and  whitish  lying  on  the  ground  under  a  nut-bush 
Dy  the  side  of  me.  And  I  stooped  down  on  hands  and  knees 
to  pick  it  up.    And  I  saw  it  was  a  little  baby's  hand." 

At  these  words  a  thrill  ran  through  the  court.  Hetty 
was  visibly  trembling:  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  what  a  witness  said. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  timber-choppings  put  together  just 
where  the  ground  went  hollow,  like,  under  the  bush,  and  the 
hand  came  out  from  among  them.  But  there  was  a  hole  left 
in  one  place,  and  I  could  see  down  it,  and  see  the  child's 
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head ;  and  I  made  taste  and  did  away  the  torf  and  the  chop 
pings,  and  took  out  the  child.  It  had  got  comfortable  clothes 
on,  but  its  body  iras  cold,  and  I  thoug-ht  it  muBt  be  dead.  I 
made  haflte  back  with  it  ont  of  the  wood,  and  took  it  home  to 
my  wife.  She  said  it  waa  dead,  and  I  'd  better  take  it  to  the 
parish  and  tell  the  constable.  And  I  said,  '  I  'II  lay  my  life 
it's  that  young  woman's  child  as  I  met  going  to  the  coppice.' 
But  she  seemed  to  be  gone  clean  out  of  sight  And  I  took 
the  child  on  to  Hetton  pariah  and  told  the  constable,  and  we 
went  on  to  Justice  Hardy.  And  then  we  went  looking  after 
the  young  woman  till  dark  at  night,  and  we  went  and  gave 
Information  at  Stoniton,  as  they  might  atop  her.  And  the 
next  morning,  another  constable  came  to  me,  to  go  with  him 
to  the  spot  where  I  found  the  child.  And  when  we  got  there, 
there  was  the  prisoner  a^sitting  against  the  bnah  where  I  found 
the  child ;  and  she  cried  out  when  sbe  saw  us,  but  she  never 
offered  to  more.     She  'd  got  a  big  piece  of  bread  on  her  lap." 

Adam  had  given  a  faint  groan  of  despair  while  this  witness 
was  speaking.  He  had  hidden  hia  face  on  his  arm,  which 
rested  on  the  boarding  in  front  of  him.  It  was  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  suffering :  Hetty  waa  guilty :  and  he  was 
silently  calling  to  Ood  for  help.  He  heard  no  more  of  the 
evidence,  and  was  unconscious  when  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  closed  —  unconscious  that  Kr.  Irwine  was  in  the 
witness-box,  telling  of  Hetty's  unblemished  character  in  her 
own  parish,  and  of  the  virtuous  habits  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  This  testimony  could  have  no  infiuence  on  the 
verdict,  but  it  was  given  as  part  of  that  plea  for  mercy  which 
her  own  counsel  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
speak  for  her  —  a  favor  not  granted  to  criminals  in  those 
stem  times. 

At  last  Adam  lifted  up  his  head,  for  there  was  a  general 
movement  round  him;  The  judge  had  addressed  the  jury, 
and  they  were  retiring.  The  decisive  moment  waa  not  fax 
off.  Adam  felt  a  shvddering  borror  that  would  not  let  hina 
look  at  Hetty,  but  she  had  long  relapsed  into  her  blank  hard 
indifference.  All  «yea  were  strained  to  look  at  her,  bat  sh« 
stood  like  a  statue  oC_dull  despair. 
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There  was  a  mingled  rustling,  whisperinsi  and  low  buzzing 
throughout  the  court  during  this  interraL  The  desire  to 
listen  was  suspended,  and  every  one  had  aome  feeling  or 
opinion  to  express  in  undertones.  Adam  sai  looking  blankly 
before  him,  but  he  did  not  see  the  objects  that  were  right  in 
front  of  his  eyes  —  the  counsel  and  attorneys  talking  with  an 
air  of  cool  business,  and  Mr.  Irwine  in  low  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  the  judge :  did  not  see  Mr.  Irwine  sit  down  again 
in  agitation,  and  shake  his  head  mournfully  when  somebody 
whispered  to  him.  The  inward  action  was  too  intense  for 
Adam  to  take  in  outward  objects  until  some  strong  sensation 
roused  him. 

It  was  not  very  long,  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  horn-, 
before  the  knock  which  told  that  the  jury  had  come  to  their 
decision,  fell  as  a  signal  for  silence  on  every  ear.  It  is  sub- 
lime—  that  sudden  imuse  of  a  great  multitude,  which  tells 
that  one  soul  moves  in  them  all.  Deeper  and  deeper  the 
silence  seemed  to  become,  like  the  deepening  night,  while  the 
jurymen's  names  were  called  over,  and  the  prisoner  was  made 
to  hold  up  her  hand,  and  the  jury  were  asked  for  their  verdict. 

"  Guilty." 

It  was  the  verdict  every  one  expected,  but  there  was  a  sigh 
of  disappointment  from  some  hearts,  that  it  was  followed  by 
no  recommendation  to  mercy.  Still  the  sympathy  of  the  court 
was  not  with  the  prisoner :  the  unnaturalness  of  her  crime 
stood  oat  the  more  harshly  by  the  side  of  her  hard  immova- 
bility and  obstinate  silence.  Even  the  verdict,  to  distant  eyes, 
had  not  appeared  to  move  her ;  but  those  who  were  near  saw 
her  trembling. 

The  stillness  was  less  intense  until  the  judge  put  on  his 
black  cap,  and  the  chaplain  in  his  canonicals  was  observed 
behind  him.  Then  it  deepened  again,  before  the  crier  had 
had  time  to  command  silence.  If  any  sound  were  heard,  it 
must  have  been  the  sound  of  beating  hearts.  The  ju^^ 
spoke  — 

"Hester  Sorrel  — '* 

The  blood  rushed  to  Hetty's  face,  and  then  fled  back  again, 
as  she  lo<^ed  up  at  the  judge,  and  kept  her  wide-open  eyes 
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fixed  on  him,  as  if  fasoinated  by  fear.  Adam  had  not  yet 
turned  towards  her:  there  was  a  deep  horror,  like  a  great 
gulf,  between  them.  But  at  the  words  —  "and  then  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  yon  be  dead,"  a  piercing  shriek  rang 
through  the  hall.  It  was  Hetty's  shriek.  Adam  started  to 
his  feet  and  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her ;  but  the  arms 
could  not  reach  her :  she  had  fallen  down  in  a  fainting-fi^  and 
vas  carried  out  of  court 


CHAPTEB  XLIV. 

ABTHUB'sBBTDBiT. 

When  Arthur  Donnithome  landed  at  Liverpool,  and  read 
the  letter  from  his  aunt  Lydia,  brieEy  announcing  his  grand- 
father's death,  his  first  feeling  was,  "  Poor  grandfather  1  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  to  him  to  be  with  him  when  he  died. 
He  might  have  felt  or  wished  something  at  the  last  that  I 
shall  never  know  now.     It  was  a  lonely  death," 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  his  grief  was  deeper  than  that 
Pity  and  softened  memory  took  place  of  the  old  antagonism, 
and  in  his  busy  thoughts  about  the  future,  as  the  chaise  car- 
ried him  rapidly  along  towards  the  home  where  he  was  now 
to  be  master,  there  was  a  continually  recurring  effort  to 
remember  anything  by  which  be  could  show  a  regard  for  his 
grandfather's  wishes,  without  counteracting  his  own  cherished 
aims  for  the  good  of  the  tenants  and  the  estate.  But  it  ia  not 
in  human  nature  —  only  in  human  pretence  —  for  a  young 
man  like  Arthur,  with  a  fine  constitution  and  fine  spirits, 
thinking  well  of  himself,  believing  that  others  think  well  of 
him,  and  having  a  very  ardent  intention  to  give  them  more 
and  more  reason  for  that  good  opinion,  —  it  is  not  possibld 
for  such  a  young  man,  juat  coming  into  a  splendid  estate 
through  the  death  of  a  very  old  man  whom  he  was  not  fond 
of,  to  feel  anything  very  different  from  exultant  joy.  Nbu 
biff  real  life  vas  beginning ;  now  he  would  have  room  and 
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opportunity  for  action,  and  he  vould  nae  them.  He  would 
show  the  Loamshire  people  what  a  fine  country  gentleman 
was  ;  he  would  not  exchange  that  career  for  any  other  under 
the  sun.  He  felt  himself  riding  over  the  hills  in  the  hreezy 
autumn  days,  looking  after  favorite  plans  of  drain^e  and 
enclosure ;  then  admired  on  somhre  mornings  as  the  best 
rider  on  the  best  horse  in  the  hunt ;  spoken  well  of  on'market- 
daya  as  a  first-rate  landlord ;  by-and-by  making  speeches  at 
election  dinners,  and  showing  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  patron  of  new  ploughs  and  drills,  the  severe 
upbraider  of  negligent  landowners,  and  withal  a  jolly  fellow 
that  everybody  must  like,  —  happy  ^icea  greeting  him  every- 
where on  his  own  estate,  and  the  ne^hboring  families  on  the 
best  terms  with  him.  The  IrwJnes  should  dine  with  him 
every  week,  and  have  their  own  carriage  to  come  in,  for  in 
some  very  delicate  way  that  Arthur  would  devise,  the  lay- 
impnipriator  of  the  Hayslope  tithes  would  insist  on  paying 
a  couple  of  hundreds  more  to  the  Yicar ;  and  his  aunt  should 
be  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  go  on  living  at  the  Chase, 
if  she  liked,  in  spite  of  her  old-maidish  ways,  —  at  least  until 
he  was  married ;  and  that  event  lay  in  the  indistinct  back- 
ground, for  Arthur  had  not  yet  seen  the  woman  who  would 
play  the  lady-wife  to  the  first-rate  country  gentleman. 

These  were  Arthur's  chief  thoiights,  so  far  as  a  man's 
thoughts  through  hours  of  travelling  can  be  compressed  into 
a  few  sentences,  which  are  only  like  the  list  of  names  telling 
you  what  are  the  scenes  in  a  long,  long  panorama,  full  of 
color,  of  detail,  and  of  life.  The  happy  faces  Arthur  saw 
greeting  him  were  not  pale  abstractions,  but  real  ruddy  faces, 
long  familiar  to  him:  Mar^  Poyserwas  there  —  the  whole 
Poyser  family. 

What  — Hetty?  ' 

Yes ;  for  Arthur  was  at  ease  about  Het^ ;  not  quite  at  eaM 
about  the  past,  for  a  certain  burning  of  the  ears  would  come 
whenever  he  thought  of  the  scenes  with  Adam  last  August,  — 
but  at  ease  about  her  present  lot.  Mr.  Irwine,  who  had  been 
a  regular  correspondent,  telling  him  all  the  news  about  the 
old  places  and  people,  had  sent  him  word  nearly  three  montha 
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ago  that  Adain  B«d9  was  not  to  marry  Mary  Burge,  tw  fae  had 
thought,  but  pretty  Hetty  Sorrel.  Martin  Poyser  and  Adam 
himaelf  had  both  told  Mr.  Irvine  all  about  it;— that  Adam 
had  been  deeply  in  love  with  Hetty  these  two  years,  and  that 
DOW  it  TBB  agreed  they  were  to  be  married  in  March.  That 
stalwart  rogue  Adam  was  more  sosoeptible  than  the  Bectot 
had  thought ;  it  was  really  quite  an  iilyllio  love  affiur ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  too  long  to  tell  in  a  letter,  he  would  have 
like.2  to  describe  to  Arthur  the  blushing  looks  and  the  simple 
strong  words  with  which  the  fine  honest  fellow  told  his  secret 
He  knew  Arthur  would  like  to  hear  that  Adam  had  this  sort 
of  happiness  in  prospect. 

"  Yes,  indeed !  Arthur  felt  there  was  not  air  enough  in  the 
room  to  satisfy  his  renovated  life,  when  he  had  read  that  pas- 
sage in  the  letter.  He  threw  up  the  windows,  he  rushed  out 
of  doors  into  the  December  air,  and  greeted  every  one  who 
spoke  to  him  with  an  eager  gayety,  as  if  there  had  been  news 
of  a  fresh  Nelson  victory.  For  the  first  time  that  day  since 
he  had  come  to  Windsor,  he  was  in  true  boyish  spirits :  the 
load  that  had  been  pressing  upon  him  was  gone  ;  the  haunting 
fear  had  vanished.  He  thought  he  could  conq^uer  his  bitter- 
ness towards  Adam  now  —  could  offer  him  his  hand,  and  ask 
CO  be  his  friend  again,  in  apite  of  that  painful  memory  which 
Aould  still  make  his  ears  bum.  He  had  been  knocked  down, 
and  he  had  iKten  forced  to  tell  a  lie ;  such  things  make  a  scar,  do 
what  we  will.  But  if  Adam  were  the  same  again  as  in  the  old 
days,  Arthur  wished  to  be  the  same  too,  and  to  have  Adam 
mixed  up  with  his  business  and  his  future,  as  he  had  always 
desired  before  that  acouraed  meeting  in  August  Nay,  he 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  for  Adam  than  he  should  other- 
nise  have  done,  when  he  came  into  the  estate ;  Hetty's  hus- 
band had  a  special  claim  on  him  —  Hetty  herself  should  feci 
tJiat  any  pain  she  had  suffered  through  Arthur  in  the  past, 
was  compensated  to  her  a  hnndredfold.  For  really  she  could 
not  have  felt  much,  sinoe  she  had  so  soon  made  np  her  mind 
to  many  Adam. 

You  perceive  clearly  what  sort  of  picture  Adam  and  Hetty 
made  in  tha  panorama  of  Arthur's  thoughts  on  his  journey 
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homflTlud.  It  was  March  sow;'  they  were  bood  to  be  mar* 
ried :  perhaps  they  were  already  mf^ed.  And  tuno  it  was 
nctoallj  in  his  power  to  do  a  great  deal  for  them.  Sweet  — 
sweet  little  Hetty  !  The  little  puss  had  n't  cared  for  him  half 
aa  much  aa  he  cared  for  her ;  for  he  was  a  great  fool  about 
her  Btill-^was  almost  afraid  of  seeing  her  —  indeed,  had  not 
cared  much  to  look  at  any  other  woman  ainoe  he  parted  from 
her.  That  little  tignre  coming  towards  Mm  in  the  Grove, 
those  dark-fringed  childish  eyes,  the  lovely  lips  put  up  to  kiss 
him — that  picture  had  got  no  fainter  with  the  lapse  of  months. 
And  she  would  look  juBt  the  same.  It  was  impossible  to 
think  how  he  could  meet  her :  he  ehonld  certainly  tremble. 
Strange,  how  long  this  sort  of  influence  lasts ;  for  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  love  with  Hetty  now :  he  had  ,be«n  earnestly 
desiring,  for  months,  that  she  should  marry  Adam,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  contributed  more  to  his  happiness  in  these 
moments  than  the  thought  of  their  marriage.  It  was  the  ex- 
aggerating effect  of  im^nation  that  made  his  heart  still  beat 
a  little  more  quickly  at  the  thought  of  her.  When  he  saw  the 
little  thing  again  as  she  really  was,  as  Adam's  wife,  at  work 
quite  prosaically  in  her  new  home,  he  should  perhaps  wonder 
at  the  possibility  of  hie  past  feelings.  Thank  heaven  it  bad 
turned  out  Bo  well !  He  should  haye  plenty  of  affairs  and 
interests  to  fill  his  life  now,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  playing 
the  fbol  again. 

Pleasant  the  crack  of  the  postboy's  whip !  Pleasant  the 
sense  of  being  hurried  along  in  swift  ease  through  English 
scenes,  so  like  those  round  his  own  home,  only  not  quite  so 
charming.  Here  was  a  markettown  —  very  much  like  Tred- 
dleston  —  where  the  arms  of  the  neighboring  lord  of  the  manor 
were  borne  on  the  sign  of  the  principal  inn :  then  mere  fields 
and  hedges,  their  vicinity  to  a  market-town  carrying  an  agree- 
able suggestion  of  high  rent,  till  the  land  began  to  assume  a 
trimmer  look,  the  wwods  were  more  frequent,  and  at  length  a 
white  or  red  mansion  looked  down  from  a  moderate  eminence, 
or  allowed  him  to  be  aware  of  its  parapet  and  chimneys  among 
the  dense-looking  masses  of  oaks  and  elms  —  masses  reddened 
now  with  early  buds.    And  olose  at  hand  oame  the  TiUag«. 
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clie  small  church,  with  its  red-tiled  loof,  looking  humUe  eren 
among  the  faded  half-timber<3d  houses  j  tbe  old  green  grave- 
stones with  nettles  round  them  j  nothing  fresh  and  bright  but 
the  ohildren,  opening  round  eyes  at  the  swift  post-chaise; 
nothing  noisy  and  busy  but  the  gaping  cuts  of  mysterious 
{]edigree.  What  a  much  prettier  vill^e  Hayslope  was !  And 
it  should  not  be  neglected  like  this  place :  rigorous  repairs 
should  go  on  everywhere  among  farm-buildings  and  cottages, 
and  travellers  in  post-chaises,  coming  along  tite  Bosseter  road, 
should  do  nothing  but  admire  as  they  went.  And  Adam  Bede 
should  superintend  all  the  repairs,  for  he  had  a  share  in 
Surge's  bnsiness  now,  and,  if  he  liked,  Arthur  would  put  some 
money  into  the  concern,  and  buy  the  old  man  out  in  another 
yeai  or  two.  That  was  an  ugly  faalt  in  Arthur's  life,  that 
affair  last  summer  j  but  the  future  should  make  amends. 
Many  men  would  hare  retained  a  feeling  of  Tindiotivenesa 
towards  Adam ;  but  he  would  not  —  he  would  resolutely  over- 
come all  littleness  of  that  kind,  for  he  had  certainly  been  very 
much  in  the  wrong;  and  though  Adam  had  been  harsh  and 
violent,  and  had  thrust  on  him  a  painful  dilemma,  the  poor 
fellow  was  in  love,  and  had  real  provocation,  Ko ;  Artliur 
had  not  an  evil  feeling  iu  his  mind  towards  any  human  being : 
he  was  happy,  and  would  make  every  one  else  happy  that 
came  within  his  reach. 

And  here  was  dear  old  Hayslope  at  last,  sleeping,  on  the 
hill,  like  a  quiet  old  place  as  it  was,  in  the  late  afternoon  sun- 
light; and  opposite  to  it  the  great  shoulders  of  the  BintoL 
Hills,  below  them  the  purplish  blackness  of  the  hanging 
woods,  and  at  last  the  pale  front  of  the  Abbey,  looking  out 
from  among  the  oaks  of  the  Chase,  as  if  anxious  for  the  heir's 
return.  "  Poor  grandfather  1  and  he  lies  dead  there,  ffe  was 
a  young  fellow  once,  coming  into  the  estate,  and  making  his 
plans.  So  the  world  goes  round  I  Aunt  Lydia  must  feel  very 
desolate,  poor  thing;  but  she  shall  be  indulged  as  much  as 
she  indulges  her  fat  Fido." 

The  wheels  of  Arthur's  chaise  had  been  anxiously  listened 
for  at  the  Chase,  for  to-day  was  Friday,  and  the  funeral  had 
already  been  deferred  two  daysr    Before  it  drew  up  on  the 
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grarel  of  the  courtyard,  all  the  serTants  in  the  house  were 
assembled  to  receiTe  him  n'ith  a  grave,  decent  welcome,  befit- 
ting a  house  of  death.  A  month  ago,  perhaps,  it  would  hare 
Vbeen  difficult  for  them  to  have  maintained  a  enitable  sadness 
in  their  faces,  when  Mr.  Arthur  was  come  to  take  possession ; 
but  the  hearts  of  the  head-servants  were  heavj  that  day  for 
another  cause  than  the  death  of  the  old  Squire,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  was  longing  to  be  twenty  miles  away,  as  Mr.  Craig 
was,  knowing  what  was  to  become  of  Hetty  Sorrel  —  pretty 
Hetty  Sorrel  —  whom  they  used  to  see  every  week.  They  had 
the  partisanship  of  household  servants  who  like  their  places, 
and  were  not  inclined  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  severe  indig- 
nation felt  gainst  him  by  the  farming  tenants,  but  rather  to 
make  excuses  for  him ;  nevertheless,  the  upper  servants,  who 
had  been  on  terms  of  neighborly  intercourse  with  the  Foysers 
for  many  years,  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  longed-for 
event  of  the  young  Squire's  coming  into  the  estate  had  been 
robbed  of  all  its  pleasantness. 

To  Arthur  it  was  nothing  surprising  that  the  servants  looked 
grave  and  sad :  he  himself  was  very  much  touched  on  seeing 
them  all  again,  and  feeling  that  he  was  in  a  new  relation  to 
them.  It  was  that  aort  of  pathetic  emotion  which  has  more 
pleasure  than  pun  in  it  —  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  all  states  to  a  good-natured  man,  conscious  of  the 
power  to  satisfy  his  good-nature.  His  heart  swelled  agreeably 
as  he  said  — 

"  Well,  Mills,  how  is  my  aunt  ?  " 

But  now  Mr,  Bygate,  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  in  the  house 
aver  since  the  death,  came  forward  to  give  deferential  greet* 
ings  and  answer  all  questions,  and  Arthur  walked  with  him 
towards  the  library,  where  his  aunt  Lydia  was  expecting  him. 
Aunt  Lj^ia  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  Hetty :  her  sorrow  as  a  maiden  daughter  was  un- 
mixed  with  any  other  thoughts  than  those  of.  anxiety  about 
funeral  arrangements  and  her  own  future  lot;  and,  after  the 
manner  of  women,  she  mourned  for  the  father  who  had  made 
her  life  important,  all  the  more  becaose  she  had  a  secret  sens* 
that  there  was  little  mourning  for  him  in  other  hearts 
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But  Arthui  kisBed  her  tearful  face  more  tfloderly  than  be 
had  ever  done  in  bis  life  before. 

"  Dear  aunt,"  he  said,  affectionatelj,  aa  he  held  bet  hand, 
"  your  loss  is  the  greatest  of  all,  but  you  must  tell  me  bow  to 
try  and  make  it  up  to  you  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"It  was  so  sudden  and  so  dreadful,  Arthur,"  poor  Mm 
Lydia  began,  pouring  out  her  little  plunta;  and  Arthur  sat 
dowu  to  listen  with  Impatient  patience.  When  a  pause  came^ 
be  eaid  — 

"  Now,  aunt,  1 11  leave  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  just  to 
go  to  my  own  room,  and  then  I  shall  come  and  give  full  atten- 
tion to  everything." 

"  My  room  is  all  ready  for  me,  I  suppose,  Hills  ?  "  he  said 
to  the  butler,  who  seemed  to  be  lingering  uneasily  about  the 
entrance-ball. 

"  Yes,  Bir,  and  there  are  letters  for  yon;  they  are  all  lud  on 
tbe  wiiting-table  in  your  dressing-room." 

On  entering  tbe  small  anteroom  which  was  called  a  dressing- 
room,  but  which  Arthur  really  used  only  to  lounge  and  write 
in,  he  just  cast  his  eyes  on  the  writing-table,  and  saw  that 
there  were  several  letters  and  packets  lying  there ;  but  be  was 
in  the  uncomfortable  dusty  condition  of  a  man  who  has  bad 
a  long  hurried  journey,  and  be  must  really  refresh  hims^ 
by  attending  to  his  toilet  a  little,  before  he  read  his  letters. 
I'ym  was  there,  making  everything  ready  for  him  j  and  soon, 
with  a  delightful  freshness  about  him,  as  if  he  were  prepared 
to  begin  a  new  day,  he  went  back  into  bis  dressing-room  to 
open  his  letters.  The  level  rays  of  the  low  aftetnoon  sun 
entered  diieotly  at  tbe  window,  and  as  Arthur  seated  himself 
in  his  velvet  chair  with  theii-  pleasant  warmth  upon  him,  be 
was  conscious  of  that  quiet  well-being  which  perhaps  you  and 
I  have  felt  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  when,  in  our  brightest  youth 
and  health,  life  has  opened  a  new  vista  for  us,  and  long  to- 
morrows of  activity  have  stretched  before  us  like  a  lovely 
plain  which  there  was  no  need  for  harrying  to  look  at,  because 
it  was  all  our  own. 

The  top  letter  was  placed  with  its  address  upwarcU :  it  was 
in  Mr.  Irwiq^'s  handwriting,  Arthur  saw  at  once ;  uid  below 
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the  address  was  written,  "To  be  delivered  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rives." Nothing  could  have  beeu  less  surprising  to  him  than 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Irwine  at  that  moment :  of  coarse  there  was 
something  he  wished  Arthur  to  know  earlier  than  it  was  possi- 
ble for  them  to  see  each  other.  At  such  a  time  as  that  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Irwiae  should  have  something  pressing  to 
say.  Arthur  broke  the  seal  with  an  agreeable  anticipation  of 
soon  seeing  the  writer. 

'*I  send  this  letter  to  meet  you  on  your  arrival,  Arthur,  because  t 
may  then  be  at  Stoniton,  whither  I  am  called  by  the  most  painful  duty 
it  has  ever  boen  given  nte  to  perform  ;  and  it  iu  I'ight  that  you  should 
know  what  I  have  to  tell  you  without  delay. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  add  by  one  word  of  reproach  to  the  I'etribu- 
tjon  that  is  now  falling  on  you:  any  other  words  that  I  could  write  at 
this  moment  must  be  weak  and  unmeaning  by  the  side  of  those  in 
which  I  must  tall  you  the  simple  fact. 

"Hetty  Sorrel  is  in  prison,  and  will  bo  tried  on  Friday  for  the 
crime  of  child- murder." 

Arthur  read  no  more.  He  started  up  from  his  chair,  and 
stood  for  a  single  minute  with  a  sense  of  violent  convulsion  in 
his  whole  frame,  as  if  the  life  were  going  out  of  him  with 
horrible  throbs;  but  the  next  minute  he  had  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  still  clutching  the  letter  —  he  was  hurrying  along  the 
corridor,  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall.  Mills  was  still 
there,  but  Arthur  did  not  see  him,  as  he  passed  like  a  bunted 
mau  across  the  hall  and  out  along  the  gravel.  The  butler 
hurried  out  after  him  as  fast  as  his  elderly  limbs  could  run  -. 
he  guessed,  he  knew,  where  the  young  Squire  was  going. 

When  Mills  got  to  the  stables  a  horse  was  being  saddled, 
and  Arthur  was  forcing  himself  to  read  the  remaining  words 
of  the  letter.  He  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  as  the  horse  waa 
led  up  to  him,  and  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  Mills' 
anxious  face  in  front  of  him. 

"  Tell  them  I  'm  gone  —  gone  to  Stoniton,"  he  said  in  a 
muffled  tone  of  Station  — sprang  into  the  saddle,  aad  set  ofE 
at  agallopi 
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IS  THE  PKtaOIf. 

Neab  Bnnaet  that  evening  an  elderly  gentleman  was  staod 
ing  with  his  back  against  the  smaller  entrance-door  of  Stoniton 
j;iil,  saying  a  few  last  words  to  the  departing  chaplain.  The 
chaplain  walked  away,  but  the  elderly  gentleman  stood  still, 
looking  down  on  the  pavement,  and  stroking  his  chin  with  a 
ruminating  air,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  sweet  clear  woman's 
voice,  saying  — 

"  Can  I  get  into  the  prison,  if  you  please  ?  " 

He  turned  his  head,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  speaker  tor  a 
few  moments  without  answering. 

"I  have  seen  you  before,"  he  said  at  last.  "Do  yon  re- 
member preaching  on  the  village  green  at  Hayslope  in  Loam- 
shire  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  surely.  Are  yon  the  gentleman  that  stayed  to 
listen  on  horseback  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Why  do  you  want  to  go  into  the  prison  ?  " 

"I  want  to  go  to  Hetty  Sorrel,  the  yonng  woman  who  has 
been  condemned  to  death  —  and  to  stay  with  her,  if  I  may  be 
permitted.     Have  you  power  in  the  prison,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  can  get  admittance  for  yoiu 
But  did  you  know  this  criminal,  Hetty  Sorrel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  are  kin :  my  own  aunt  married  her  uncle,  Martin 
Foyser.  But  I  was  away  at  Leeds,  and  didn't  know  of  this 
great  trouble  in  time  to  get  here  before  to-day.  I  entreat  you, 
sir,  for  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  to  let  me  go  to  ber 
and  stay  with  her." 

"  How  did  you  know  she  was  condemned  to  death,  if  you 
are  only  just  come  from  Leeds  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  my  uncle  since  the  trial,  sir.  He  Is  gone  back 
to  his  home  now,  and  the  poor  sinner  is  forsaken  of  alL  1 
beseech  you  to  get  leave  for  me  to  be  with  her," 

"  What  [  have  you  courage  to  stay  all  night  in  the  prison  7 
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8h«  is  Tery  BuUeOf  and  will  scarcely  make  answer  when  shfl 
is  spoken  to," 

"  Ob,  sir,  it  may  please  God  to  open  her  heart  stilL  Doat 
let  us  delay." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  ringing  and  gtun* 
ing  admission ;  "  I  know  you  have  a  key  to  unlock  hearts." 

Dinah  mechanically  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  as  soon 
as  they  were  within  the  prison  court,  from  the  habit  she  had 
of  throwing  them  oS  when  she  preached  or  prayed,  or  visited 
the  sick ;  and  when  they  entered  the  jailer's  room,  she  laid 
them  down  on  a  chair  unthinkingly.  There  waa  no  agitation 
Tisible  in  her,  but  a  deep  concentrated  calmness,  as  if,  even 
when  she  was  speaking^  her  soul  was  in  prayer  reposing  on  an 
unseen  support 

After  speaking  to  the  jailer,  the  magistrate  turned  to  her 
and  said,  "  The  turnkey  will  take  you  to  the  prisoner's  cell, 
and  leave  you  there  for  the  night,  if  you  desire  it ;  but  you 
can't  have  a  light  during  the  night  —  it  is  contrary  to  rules. 
My  name  is  Colonel  Townley :  if  I  can  help  you  in  anything, 
ask  the  jailer  for  my  address,  and  come  to  me.  I  take  some 
interest  in  this  Hetty  Sorrel,  for  the  sake  of  that  fine  fellow, 
Adam  Bede :  I  happened  to  see  him  at  Hayslope  the  same 
evening  I  heard  you  preach,  and  recognized  him  in  court  to- 
day, ill  as  he  looked." 

"  Ah,  sir,  can  yon  tell  me  anything  about  him  ?  Can  yoa 
tell  me  where  be  lodges  ?  For  my  poor  uncle  was  too  much 
weighed  down  with  trouble  to  remember." 

"  Close  l^  here.  I  inquired  all  about  him  of  Mr.  Irwiue. 
He  loi^s  over  a  tinman's  shop,  in  the  street  on  the  right 
band  as  you  entered  the  prison.  There  is  an  old  schoolmaster 
with  him.    Now,  good-by  :  I  wish  you  success." 

"  Farewell,  sir.     I  am  grateful  to  you." 

As  Dinah  crossed  the  prison  court  with  the  turnkey,  ths 
solemn  evening  light  seemed  to  make  the  walls  higher  than 
they  were  by  day,  and  the  sweet  pale  face  in  the  cap  was  more 
than  ever  like  a  white  fiower  on  this  background  of  gloom. 
The  turnkey  looked  askance  at  her  all  the  while,  but  nevei 
^K^  1  he  somehow  felt  that  the  sound  of  bis  own  rude  voiM 
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wonld  be  gratlug  just  then.  He  stmck  a  light  as  titej  entered 
the  dark  corridor  leadlog  to  the  condemned  cell,  and  then  said 
in  his  mort  civil  tone,  "  Itll  be  pretty  nigh  dark  in  the  cell 
a'ready ;  bat  I  can  atop  with  my  light  a  bit,  if  yon  like. " 

"Nay,  friend,  thank  you,"  eaid  Dinah.  "I  wish  to  go  m 
alone." 

"As  yoa  like,"  eaid  the  jailer,  turning  the  harsh  key  in  the 
lock,  and  opening  the  door  wide  enongh  to  admit  Dinah.  A 
jet  of  light  from  his  lantern  fell  on  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
cell,  where  Hetty  was  sitting  on  her  straw  pallet  with  her  faco 
buried  in  her  knees.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  asleep,  and 
yet  the  grating  of  the  lock  would  have  been  likely  to  waken 
her. 

The  door  closed  again,  and  the  only  light  in  the  cell  was 
that  of  the  evening  sky,  through  the  small  high  grating  — 
enough  to  discern  human  faces  by.  Dinah  stood  still  for  a 
minute,  hesitating  to  speak,  because  Betty  might  be  aaleep ; 
and  looking  at  the  motionless  heap  with  a  yearning  heart 
Then  she  sud,  softly  — 

"Hetty  I" 

There  was  a  slight  movement  perceptible  in  Hetty's  framr 
—  a  start  such  as  might  have  been  produced  by  a  feeble  elec- 
trical shock ;  but  she  did  not  look  up.  Dinah  spoke  f^in,  in 
a  tone  made  stronger  by  irrepressible  emotion  — ■ 

"  Hetty  .  .  .  it 's  Dinah," 

Again  there  was  a  slight,  startled  movement  through  Hetty^ 
frame,  and  without  uncovering  her  face,  she  raised  her  head  a 
little,  as  if  listening. 

"  Hetty  .  .  .  Dinah  is  come  to  you." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Hetty  lifted  her  head  slowly  and 
timidly  from  her  knees,  and  raised  her  eyes.  The  two  pale 
faces  were  looking  at  each  other :  one  with  a  wild  hard  despair 
in  it,  the  other  full  of  sad,  yearning  love.  Dinah  unconsciously 
opened  her  arms  and  stretched  them  out. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Hetty  ?  Don't  yon  remember  Dinah  ? 
Did  you  think  I  would  n't  come  to  you  in  trouble  ?  " 

Hetty  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Dinah's  face,  —  at  first  like  aa 
-mimal  that  gazeS)  and  gazest  aad  keaps  aloof. 
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^T'm  come  to  be  vitli  you,  Hetty  —  not  to  leave  yoa— to 
stay  with  you  —  to  be  your  sister  to  the  last" 

Slowly,  while  Dinah  wa£  speaking,  Hetty  rose,  took  a  atep 
Ebrward,  and  was  clasped  ia  Dinah's  arms. 

They  stood  so  a  long  while,  for  neither  of  then  felt  the 
impulse  to  move  apart  again.  Hetty,  without  any  distinct 
thought  of  it^  hung  on  this  something  that  was  come  to  clasp 
her  now,  while  she  was  sinking  helpless  in  a  dark  gulf;  and 
Dinah  felt  a  deep  joy  in  the  first  sign  that  her  loTe  was  wel- 
comed  by  the  wretched  lost  one.  The  light  got  fainter  aa  they 
stood,  and  when  at  last  they  sat  down  on  the  straw  pallet 
together,  their  faces  had  become  indistinct. 

T^ot  a  word  was  Spoken.  Dinah  waited,  hoping  for  a  sponta* 
neons  word  front  Hetty ;  but  she  sat  in  the  same  dull  despair, 
only  clutching  the  hand  that  held  hers,  and  leaning  ber  cheek 
against  Dinah's.  It  was  the  human  contact  she  clung  to,  but 
she  was  not  the  less  sioking  into  the  dark  gull 

JMnah  b^an  to  doubt  whether  Hetty  was  conscious  who 
it  was  that  sat  beside  her.  She  thought  suffering  and  fear 
might  have  driven  the  poor  sinner  out  of  her  mind.  Bat  it 
was  borne  in  upon  her,  as  she  afterwards  said,  that  she  must 
not  hurry  God's  work:  we  are  over-hasty  to  speak — as  if  God 
did  not  manifest  himself  by  our  silent  feeling,  and  make  his 
love  felt  through  ours.  She  did  not  know  bow  long  they  sat 
in  that  way,  but  it  got  darker  and  darker,  till  there  was  only 
a  pale  patch  of  light  oo  the  opposite  wall :  all  the  rest  waa 
darkness.  But  she  felt  the  Divine  presence  more  and  more, 
.—  nay,  as  if  she  herself  were  a  part  of  it,  and  it  was  the 
Divine  pit^  that  was  beating  in  her  heart,  and  was  willing 
the  rescue  of  this  helpless  one.  At  last  she  was  prompted 
to  speak,  and  find  out  how  far  Hetl^  was  conscious  of  the 
present. 

"  Hetty,"  she  said,  gently,  "  do  you  know  who  it  is  that  siti 
1^  your  side  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Het^  answered,  slowly,  "  it 's  Dinah." 

"  And  do  you  remember  the  time  when  we  were  at  the  Hall 
Vtam  together,  and  that  night  when  I  toU  yo«  to  be  sure  an^ 
think  of  me  as  a  friend  in  trouble?" 
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"Yes,"  Bud  Hetty.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  "But 
yoti  can  do  nothing  for  me.  Yon  can't  make  'em  do  anytbuig; 
They  '11  hang  me  o'  Monday  —  it 's  Friday  now." 

Ab  Hetty  eaid  the  last  words,  ehe  clung  closer  to  Dinah, 
shuddering. 

"  No,  Hetty,  I  can't  save  you  from  that  death.  But  is  nt 
the  suffering  less  hard  when  you  have  somebody  with  you, 
that  feels  for  you — that  yon  can  speak  to,  and  say  what's  in 
your  heart  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  Hetty :  you  lean  on  me :  you  are  glad 
to  have  me  with  you," 

"  You  won't  leave  me,  Dinah  ?    You  '11  keep  close  to  me  7  " 

*•  No,  Hetty,  I  won't  leave  you.  1 11  stay  with  you  to  the 
last.  .  .  .  But,  Hetty,  there  is  some  one  else  in  this  cell  beside* 
me,  some  one  close  to  you." 

Hetty  said,  in  a  frightened  whisper,  "Who  ?  " 

"  Some  one  who  has  been  with  you  through  all  your  hours 
of  sin  and  trouble  —  who  has  known  every  thought  you  have 
had  —  has  seen  where  yon  went,  where  yon  lay  down  and  rose 
up  a^tn,  and  all  the  deeds  you  have  tried  to  hide  in  darkness. 
And  on  Monday,  when  I  can't  follow  you,  —  when  my  arms 
can't  reach  you,  —  when  death  has  parted  us,  —  He  who  ia  with 
as  now,  and  knows  all,  will  be  with  you  then.  It  makes  no 
difference  —  whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
God." 

"  Oh,  Dinah,  won't  nobody  do  anything  for  me  ?  Wilt  they 
hang  me  for  certain  7  ...  I  would  n't  mind  if  they  'd  let  me  . 
live." 

"  My  poor  Hetty,  death  is  very  dreadful  to  you.  I  knoir 
It's  dreadful.  But  if  you  bad  a  friend  to  take  care  of  you 
after  death  —  in  that  other  world  —  some  one  whose  love  is 
greater  than  mine  —  who  can  do  everything  ?  ...  If  God  onr 
Father  was  your  friend,  and  was  willing  to  save  yon  from  sin 
and  suffering,  so  as  you  should  neither  know  wicked  feelings 
nor  pain  ^ain  ?  If  you  could  believe  he  loved  you  and  would 
delp  you,  as  you  believe  I  love  you  and  will  help  you,  it 
would  n't  be  so  hard  to  die  on  Monday,  would  it  7  " 

"But  I  can't  know  anything  about  it,"  Hetty  said,  wiih 
sullen  sadness. 
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"Beeaose,  Het^,  yoa  axe  ahatting  up  your  bouI  against 
him,  by  trying  to  hide  the  truth.  God'B  love  and  mercy  can 
OTercome  all  things  —  oar  ignorance,  and  weaknesB,  and  ^ 
the  burthen  of  our  past  wickedness  — all  things  bnt  our  wilM 
sin ;  sin  that  we  cling  to,  and  will  not  give  up.  You  beliers 
in  my  love  and  pity  for  you,  Hetty ;  but  if  you  had  not  let  me 
come  near  yon,  if  you  would  n't  have  looked  at  me  or  spoken 
to  me,  yon  'd  hare  shut  me  out  from  helping  you :  I  could  n't 
have  made  you  feel  my  lore ;  I  could  n't  have  told  yon  what  I 
felt  tor  you.  Don't  shut  God's  love  out  in  that  way,  by  cling- 
ing to  sin.  .  .  .  He  can't  bless  you  while  you  have  one  false- 
hood in  your  soul ;  his  pardoning  mercy  can't  reach  you  until 
you  open  your  heart  to  him,  and  ssy,  '  I  have  done  iJiia  great 
wickedness;  0  God,  save  me,  make  me  pure  from  sin.'  While 
you  ding  to  one  sin  and  will  not  part  with  it,  it  must  drag 
you  down  to  misery  after  death,  as  it  has  dragged  you  to  misery 
here  in  this  world,  my  poor,  poor  Hetty.  It  is  sin  that  brings 
dread,  and  darkness,  and  despair :  there  is  light  and  blessed- 
ness  for  us  as  booq  as  we  cast  it  off :  God  enters  our  souls  then, 
and  teaches  ua,  and  brings  us  strength  and  peace.  Cast  it  off 
now,  Hetty  —now:  confess  the  wickedness  you  have  done  — 
the  sin  you  have  been  guilty  of  against  your  heavenly  Father. 
Let  us  kneel  down  tc^ther,  for  we  are  iu  the  presence  of  God." 

Het^  obeyed  Dinah's  movement,  and  sank  on  her  knees. 
They  still  held  each  other's  hands,  and  there  was  long  silence. 
Then  Dinah  said  — 

"  Hetty,  we  are  before  God :  he  is  wfuting  for  you  to  tell 
\hv  truth." 

Still  there  was  silence.  At  last  Hetty  spoke,  in  a  tone  of 
beseeching  — 

'    « Dinah  .  .  .  help  me  ...  I  can't  feel  anything  like  you 
.  .  .  my  heart  is  hard." 

Dinah  held  the  clinging  hand,  and  all  her  soul  went  forth  in 
her  voice :  — 

"Jesus,  thou  present  Saviour!  Thou  hast  known  the 
depths  of  all  sorrow :  thou  hast  entered  that  black  darkness 
where  God  is  not,  and  hast  uttered  the  cry  of  the  forsaken. 
Oome,  Lord,  and  ^her  of  the  fruits  at  thy  travail  and  thy 
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pleadiDg:  stretch  forth  thy  hand,  thoa  who  art  mighty  ic 
save  to  the  uttermost,  and  rescue  this  lost  one.  She  is  clotled 
round  with  thick  darkness :  the  fetters  of  her  sin  are  upon  ber, 
and  she  cannot  stir  to  come  to  thee :  she  can  only  feel  her 
heart  is  hard,  and  she  is  helpless.  She  cries  to  me,  thy  weak 
creature.  .  .  .  Saviour !  it  is  a  blind  cry  to  thee.  Hear  it  1 
i*ieroe  the  darkness  I  Look  upon  her  with  thy  face  of  love 
and  sorrow,  that  thou  didst  turn  on  him  who  denied  thee; 
and  melt  her  bard  heart 

"  See,  Loi'd,  —  I  bring  her,  as  they  of  old  brought  the  sick 
and  helpless,  and  thou  didst  heal  them  :  I  beax  her  on  my 
arms  and  carry  her  before  thee.  Fear  and  trembling  hare 
taken  hold  on  her ;  but  she  trembles  only  at  the  paia  and 
death  of  the  body :  breathe  upon  her  thy  lifc-giring  Spirit 
and  put  a  new  fear  within  her  —  the  fear  of  her  sin.  Make 
her  dread  to  keep  the  accursed  thing  within  her  soul ;  make 
her  feel  the  presence  of  the  living  Ood,  who  beholds  all  the 
past,  to  whom  the  darkness  is  as  noonday ;  who  is  waiting 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  her  to  turn  to  him,  and  confess 
ber  sin,  and  cry  for  mercy  —  now,  before  the  night  of  death 
comes,  and  the  moment  of  pardon  is  forever  fled,  like  yestet- 
day  that  retnmeth  not. 

"  Saviour !  it  is  yet  time  —  time  to  snatch  this  poor  soul 
&om  everlasting  darkness.  I  believe  —  I  believe  in  thy  infi- 
nite love.  What  is  tny  love  or  «ty  pleading  ?  It  is  quenched 
in  thine.  I  can  only  clasp  her  in  my  weak  arms,  and  urge  her 
with  my  weak  pity.  Thou  —  thou  wilt  breathe  on  the  dead 
soul,  and  it  shall  arise  from  the  nnanswering  sleep  of  death. 

"  Yea,  Lord,  I  see  thee,  coming  through  the  darkness,  com. 
ing,  like  the  morning,  with  healing  on  thy  wings.  The  marks 
of  thy  agony  are  upon  thee  —  I  see,  I  see  thou  art  able  and 
willing  to  save  —  thou  wilt  not  let  her  perish  forever. 

"  Come,  mighty  Saviour  I  let  the  dead  hear  thy  voice ;  let 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened ;  let  her  see  that  God  encom- 
passes her ;  let  her  tremble  at  nothing  but  at  the  sin  that  cuts 
her  off  from  him.  Melt  the  hard  heart;  unseal  the  closed 
lips;  make  her  ory  with  her  whole  soul^  'Father,  i  kav* 
sinned'  —  " 
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"  Dinah,"  Hetty  sobbed  oiit,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Dinah's  neck,  "  I  will  speak  ...  I  will  tell  ...  I  won't  hide 
it  any  more." 

But  the  tears  and  sobs  were  too  violent.  Dinah  raised  her 
gently  from  her  knees,  and  seated  her  on  the  pallet  again, 
sitting  down  by  her  side.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  con- 
Tulsed  throat  was  quiet,  and  even  then  they  sat  some  time  in 
stillness  and  darkness,  holding  each  other's  hands.  At  last 
Hetty  whispered  — 

"  I  did  do  it,  Dinah  ...  I  buried  it  in  the  wood  .  .  ,  the 
little  baby  .  .  .  and  it  oried  ...  I  heard  it  ery  .  .  .  ever 
sueh  a  way  off  ...  all  night  .  .  ,  and  I  went  back  because 
it  cried." 

She  paused,  and  then  spoke  hurriedly  in  a  louder,  pleading 
tona. 

"But  I  thought  perhaps  it  wouldn't  die  —  ti^re  might 
somebody  find  it.  I  didn't  kill  it — I  didn't  kill  it  myself. 
I  put  it  down  there  and  covered  it  up,  and  when  I  came  back 
it  was  gone.  ...  It  waa  because  I  was  so  very  miserable, 
Dinah  ...  I  didn't  know  where  to  go  .  .  .  and  I  tried  to 
kill  myself  before,  and  I  could  n't.  Oh,  I  tried  so  to  drown 
myself  in  the  pool,  and  I  could  n't  I  went  to  Windsor  —  I 
ran  away  —  did  you  know  ?  I  went  to  find  him,  as  he  might 
take  care  of  me ;  and  he  was  gone ;  and  then  I  did  n't  kno« 
what  to  do.  I  dared  n't  go  hack  home  again  —  I  couldn't 
bear  it.  I  could  n't  have  bore  to  look  at  anybody,  for  they  'd 
have  scorned  me.  I  thought  o*  yon  sometimes,  and  thought 
I  'd  come  to  you,  for  I  did  n't  think  you  'd  be  cross  with  me, 
and  cry  shame  on  me :  I  thought  I  could  tell  you.  But  then 
the  other  folks  'ud  come  to  know  it  at  last,  and  I  could  n't 
bear  that.  It  was  partly  thinking  o'  you  made  me  come 
toward  Stoniton ;  and,  besides,  I  was  so  frightened  at  going 
wandering  about  till  I  was  a  be^ar-woman,  and  had  nothing; 
and  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  go  back  to  the  Farm 
sooner  than  that.  Oh,  it  was  so  dreadful,  Dinah  ...  I  waa 
BO  miserable  ...  I  wished  I  'd  never  been  bom  into  this 
world.  I  should  never  like  to  go  into  the  green  fields  again<M 
I  hated  'em  so  in  my  misery." 
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Hetty  paused  again,  as  if  the  senee  of  the  past  were  too 
Btrong  upon  her  for  words. 

"  And  then  I  got  to  Stoniton,  and  I  began  to  feel  frightened 
that  night,  because  I  was  so  near  home.  And  then  the  little 
baby  was  bom,  when  I  didn't  expect  it}  and  the  thought 
came  into  my  mind  that  I  might  get  rid  of  it,  and  go  home 
again.  The  thought  came  all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  was  lying  in 
the  bed,  and  it  got  stronger  and  stronger  ...  I  longed  so 
to  go  back  again  ...  I  couldn't  bear  being  so  lonely,  and 
coining  to  beg  for  want.  And  it  gave  me  strength  and  resolu- 
tion to  get  up  and  dress  myself.  I  felt  I  must  do  it  .  .  .  I 
did  n't  know  how  ...  I  thought  I'd  find  a  pool,  if  I  could, 
like  that  other,  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  in  the  dark.  And 
when  the  woman  went  out,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  strong  enough 
to  do  anything  ...  I  thought  I  should  get  rid  of  all  my 
misery,  and  go  back  home,  aud  never  let  'em  know  why  I  ran 
away.  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  out  into  the 
dark  street,  with  the  baby  under  my  cloak  ;  and  I  walked  fast 
till  I  got  into  a  street  a  good  way  off,  and  there  was  a  public, 
and  I  got  some  warm  stuff  to  drink  and  some  bread.  And  I 
walked  on  and  on,  and  I  hardly  felt  the  ground  I  trod  on ;  and 
it  got  lighter,  for  there  came  the  moon  —  Oh,  Dinah,  it  fright- 
ened me  when  it  first  looked  at  me  out  o'  the  clouds  — it  never 
looked  so  before ;  and  I  turned  out  of  the  road  into  the  fields, 
for  I  was  afraid  o'  meeting  anybody  with  the  moon  shining  on 
me.  And  I  came  to  a  haystack,  where  I  thought  I  could  lie 
down  and  keep  myself  warm  all  night.  There  was  a  place  cut 
into  it,  where  I  could  make  me  a  bed ;  and  I  lay  comfortable, 
and  the  baby  was  warm  against  me  ;  and  I  must  have  gone  to 
sleep  for  a  good  while,  for  when  I  woke  it  was  morning,  but 
not  very  light,  and  the  baby  was  crying.  And  I  saw  a  wood 
a  little  way  off  ...  I  thought  there  'd  perhaps  be  a  ditch  or 
a  pond  there  .  .  .  and  it  was  so  early  I  thought  I  could  hide 
the  child  there,  and  get  a  long  way  off  before  folks  was  up. 
And  then  I  thought  I  'd  go  home  —  I  *d  get  rides  in  carts  and 
go  home,  and  tell  'em  I  'd  been  to  try  and  see  for  a  place,  and 
could  n't  get  one.  I  longed  so  for  it,  Dinah,  I  longed  so  to 
be  safe  at  home.    I  don't  know  how  I  felt  about  the  baby. 
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I  seemed  to  hate  it  —  it  was  like  a  heavy  weight  hanging  round 
my  neck ;  and  yet  its  crying  went  through  me,  and  I  dared  n't 
look  at  its  little  hands  and  face.  But  I  went  on  to  the  wood, 
and  I  walked  about,  but  there  was  no  water  —  " 

Hetty  shuddered.  She  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and 
when  she  began  again,  it  was  in  a  whisper. 

"I  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  lots  of  chips  and  torf, 
ajid  I  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  think  what  I  should 
do.  And  all  of  a  Budden  I  saw  a  hole  under  the  nut-tree,  like 
a  little  grave.  And  it  darted  into  me  like  lightnii^  —  I  'd  lay 
the  baby  there,  and  cover  it  with  the  grass  and  the  chips.  I 
could  n't  kill  it  auy  other  way.  And  I  'd  done  it  in  a  minute ; 
and,  oh,  it  cried  so,  Dinah  —  I  could  n't  cover  it  quite  up  —  I 
thought  perhaps  somebody  'ud  come  and  take  care  of  it,  and 
then  it  would  n't  die.  And  I  made  haste  out  of  the  wood,  but 
I  could  hear  it  crying  all  the  while ;  and  when  I  got  out  into 
the  fields,  it  was  as  if  I  was  held  last — I  couldn't  go  away, 
for  all  I  wanted  so  to  go.  And  I  sat  against  the  haystack  to 
watch  if  anybody  'ud  come  :  I  was  very  hui^ry,  and  I  'd  only 
a  bit  of  bread  left ;  but  1  could  n't  go  away.  And  after  ever 
such  a  while  —  hours  and  hours  —  the  man  came  —  bim  in  a 
smock-frock,  and  he  looked  at  me  so,  I  was  frightened,  and  I 
made  haste  and  went  on.  I  thought  be  was  going  to  the 
wood,  and  would  perhaps  find  the  baby.  And  I  went  right 
on,  till  I  came  to  a  village,  a  long  way  off  from  the  wood ;  and 
I  was  very  sick,  and  faint,  and  hungry.  I  got  something  to 
eat  there,  and  bought  a  loaf.  But  I  was  frighteued  to  stay. 
I  heard  the  baby  crying,  and  thought  the  other  folks  heard  it 
too,  —  and  I  went  on.  But  I  was  so  tired,  and  it  was  getting 
towards  dark.  And  at  last,  by  the  roadside  there  was  a  bam 
—ever  such  a  way  off  any  house  —  like  the  bam  in  Abbot's 
Close;  and  I  thought  I  could  go  in  there  and  hide  myself 
among  the  hay  and  straw,  and  nobody  'ud  be  likely  to  come. 
I  went  in,  and  it  was  half  full  o'  trasses  of  straw,  and  there 
was  some  hay,  too.  And  I  made  myself  a  bed,  ever  so  far 
behind,  where  nobody  could  find  me  and  I  was  so  tired  and 
weak,  I  went  to  sleep.  .  .  .  But  oh,  the  baby's  crying  kept 
nking  me;  and  I  thought  that  man  as  looked  at  me  bo  was 
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come  aud  laying  bold  of  me.  But  I  must  have  slept  a  loQg 
while  at  lafit,  though  I  didn't  know;  foi  when  I  got  up  and 
went  out  of  the  barn,  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  night 
or  moniing.  But  it  was  morning,  for  it  kept  getting  lighter ; 
and  I  turned  back  the  way  I'd  come.  I  conldnt  help  it, 
Dinah ;  it  waa  the  baby's  crying  made  me  go :  and  yet  I  was 
frightened  to  death.  I  thought  that  man  in  the  smock-frock 
'ad  see  me,  and  know  I  put  the  baby  there.  But  I  went  on, 
for  all  that :  I  'd  left  off  thinking  about  going  home  —  it  had 
gone  out  o'  my  mind.  I  saw  nothing  but  that  place  in  thfl 
wood  where  I  'd  buried  the  baby  ...  I  see  it  now.  0  Dinah  I 
shall  I  allays  see  it  ?" 

Hetty  clnog  rottnd  Dinah,  and  shuddered  ^ain.  The 
silence  seemed  long  before  she  went  on, 

"  I  met  nobody,  for  it  was  very  early,  and  I  got  into  the 
wood.  ...  I  knew  the  way  to  the  place  .  .  .  the  place 
agaJnst  the  nut-tree;  and  I  could  hear  it  crying  at  every  step. 
...  I  thought  it  was  alive.  ...  I  don't  know  whether 
I  waa  frightened  or  glad  ...  I  don't  know  what  I  felt. 
I  only  know  I  was  in  the  wood,  and  heard  the  cry,  I  don't 
know  what  I  felt  till  I  saw  the  baby  was  gone.  And  when 
I'd  put  it  there,  I  thought  I  should  like  somebody  to  find 
it,  and  save  it  from  dying ;  but  when  I  saw  it  was  gone,  I  waa 
struck  like  a  stone,  with  fear.  I  never  thought  o'  stirring, 
I  felt  so  weak.  I  knew  I  could  n't  run  away,  and  everybody 
as  saw  me  'ud  know  about  the  baby.  My  heart  went  like  a 
stone :  I  could  n't  wish  or  try  for  anything ;  it  seemed  like  as 
if  I  should  stay  there  forever,  and  nothing  'ud  ever  change. 
But  they  came  and  took  me  away." 

Hetty  was  silent,  but  she  shuddered  again,  as  if  there  was 
still  something  behind ;  and  Dinah  waited,  for  her  heart  waa 
so  full,  that  tears  most  come  before  words.  At  last  Hetty 
burst  out,  with  a  sob  — 

"  Dinah,  do  you  think  God  will  take  away  that  crying  and 
the  place  in  the  wood,  now  T  've  told  everything  ?  " 

"  Let  US  pray,  poor  sinner :  let  us  fall  on  oar  koera  agai% 
and  pr&y  to  the  God  of  all  mercy." 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 
TBX  Hoirsa  OF  strsporsE. 

Oir  Sonday  morning,  when  tbe  chnFoh  bells  Id  Stonlton  were 
ringing  for  morning  serrioe,  Bartle  Hassey  re-entered  Adam's 
room,  after  a  short  absence,  and  said  — 

"  Adam,  bere  's  a  visitor  wants  to  see  yon." 

Adam  was  seated  with  bis  back  towards  the  door,  bat  he 
started  up  and  turned  round  instantly,  with  a  flushed  face  and 
an  eager  look.  His  face  was  even  thinner  and  more  worn  than 
we  have  seen  it  before,  but  he  was  washed  and  shaven  this 
Sunday  morning. 

"  Is  it  any  news  ?  "  he  swd. 

"  Keep  yourself  quiet,  my  lad,"  said  Bartle ;  **  keep  quiet. 
It's  not  what  you're  thinking  of:  it's  the  young  Methodist 
woman  come  from  the  prison.  She's  at  the  bottom  o'  the 
st^TB,  and  wants  to  know  if  you  think  well  to  see  her,  for  she 
has  something  to  say  to  you  about  that  poor  castaway;  but 
she  wouldn't  come  in  without  your  leave,  shs  said.  She 
thought  yoo  'd  perhaps  like  to  go  ont  and  speak  to  her.  These 
preaching  women  are  not  so  baok'ard  commonly,"  Bartle  mut- 
tered to  himself. 

"  Ask  her  to  come  iu,"  said  Adam. 

He  was  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  door,  and  as 
Dinah  entered,  lifting  up  her  mild  gray  eyes  towards  him,  she 
saw  at  ODoe  the  great  change  that  had  come  since  the  day 
when  she  had  looked  up  at  the  tall  man  in  the  cottage.  There 
was  a  trembling  in  her  clear  voice  as  she  put  her  hand  into  his, 
and  said  — 

"  Be  comforted,  Adam  Bede :  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken  her." 

"  Bless  yon  for  coming  to  her,"  Adam  said.  "  Mr.  Maseey 
brought  me  word  yesterday  as  you  was  come." 

They  could  neither  of  them  say  any  more  just  yet,  but  stood 
before  each  other  in  silence ;  and  Bartle  Massey,  too,  who  had 
put  on  his  spectaoles,  seemed  transfixed,  examining  Dinah's 
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face.  But  he  recovered  himself  first,  and  said,  "Sit  down, 
young  iroman,  sit  down,"  placing  the  chair  for  her,  and  retire 
ing  to  his  old  seat  on  the  bed. 

"Thank  you,  friend;  I  won't  sit  down,"  said  I>inah,  "for  I 
must  hasten  back :  she  entreated  me  not  to  stay  long  away. 
What  I  came  for,  Adam  Bede,  was  to  pray  you  to  go  and  see 
the  poor  sinner,  and  bid  her  farewell.  She  desires  to  ask  your 
forgiveness,  and  it  is  meet  you  should  see  her  to-day,  rsAbei 
than  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  time  will  be  short." 

Adam  stood  trembling,  and  at  last  sank  down  on  his  chair 
again. 

"  It  won't  be,"  he  said :  "  it  '11  be  put  off — there  11  perhaps 
come  a  pardon.  Mr.  Irwine  said  Uiere  was  hope :  he  said,  I 
needn't  quite  give  it  up." 

"  That  'b  a  blessed  thought  to  me,"  said  Dinah,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears.  "  It 's  a  fearful  thing  hurrying  her  soul  away 
so  fast." 

"  But  let  what  will  be,"  she  added,  presently,  "  you  will 
surely  come,  and  let  her  speak  the  words  that  are  in  her  heart 
Although  her  poor  soul  is  very  dark,  and  discerns  little  beyond 
the  things  of  the  flesh,  she  is  no  longer  hard ;  she  is  contrite 
—  she  has  confessed  all  to  me.  The  pride  of  her  heart  has 
given  way,  and  she  leans  on  me  for  help,  and  desires  to  be 
taught.  This  fills  me  with  trust ;  for  I  cannot  bat  think  that 
the  brethren  sometimes  err  in  measuring  the  Divine  love  by 
the  sinner's  knowledge.  She  is  going  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
friends  at  the  Hall  Farm  for  me  to  give  them  when  she  is 
gone ;  and  when  I  told  her  you  were  here,  she  said,  '  I  should 
like  to  say  good-by  to  Adam,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  me.'  You 
will  come,  Adam  ?  —  perhaps  yon  will  even  now  come  back 
with  me." 

"  I  can't,"  Adam  said :  "  I  can't  say  good-by,  while  there  'a 
any  hope.  I'm  listening,  and  listening  —  I  can't  think  o' 
nothing  but  that.  It  can't  be  as  shell  die  that  shamefnl 
death— I  can't  bring  my  mind  to  it." 

He  got  up  tioin  his  chair  again,  and  looked  away  out  of  the 
window,  while  Dinah  stood  with  compassionate  patience.  In 
a  minate  or  two  he  turned  round  and  said  — 
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"I  will  come,  Dinah  .  .  .  to-morrow  morning  ...  if  it  must 
be.  I  may  have  moie  etiength  to  bear  it,  if  I  boow  it  mxat 
be.  Tell  her,  I  forgive  her;  tell  her  I  will  come  —  at  the 
Teiy  last." 

"  I  will  not  urge  you  ^isinst  the  voice  of  your  own  heart," 
eaid  Dinah,  "I  must  hasten  back  to  her,  for  it  is  wonderful 
how  she  clings  now,  and  waa  not  willing  to  let  me  out  of  her 
sight.  She  used  Dever  to  make  any  return  to  my  affection 
before,  but  now  tribulation  has  opened  her  heart.  Farewell, 
Adam :  our  heavenly  Father  comfort  you,  and  strengthen  you 
to  bear  all  thiugs."  IMnah  put  out  her  hand,  and  Adam  pressed 
it  in  silence. 

Bartle  Massey  was  getting  up  to  lift  the  stiff  latch  of  the 
door  for  her,  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  she  had  said,  gently, 
"  Farewell,  friend,"  and  was  gone,  with  her  light  step,  down 
the  stairs. 

"  Well,"  atai  Bartle,  taking  off  his  spectacles,  and  putting 
them  into  his  pocket, "  if  there  must  be  women  to  make  trouble 
in  the  world,  it's  but  fair  there  should  be  women  to  be  com- 
forters under  it ;  and  she's  one  — she's  one.  It's  a  pity  she's 
a  Methodist;  but  there's  no  getting  a  woman  without  some 
foolishness  or  other." 

Adam  never  went  to  bed  that  night :  the  excitement  of  sus- 
pense, heightening  with  every  hour  that  brought  him  nearer 
the  fatal  moment,  was  too  great ;  and  in  spite  of  his  entreaties, 
in  spite  of  bis  promises  that  he  would  be  perfectly  quiet,  the 
schoolmaster  watched  too. 

"What  does  it  matter  to  me,  lad?"  Baitlesaid:  "anight's 
sleep  more  or  less?  I  shall  sleep  long  enough,  by-and-by, 
underground.  Let  me  keep  thee  company  in  trouble  while 
1  can." 

It  waa  a  long  and  dreary  night  in  that  small  chamber.  Adam 
would  sometimes  get  up,  and  tread  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  short  space  ^om  wall  to  wall ;  then  he  would  sit 
down  and  hide  hia  face,  and  no  sound  would  be  heard  but  the 
ticking  of  the  watch  on  the  table,  or  the  idling  of  a  cinder 
feim  the  fire  which  the  schoolmaster  carefully  tended.  Soma- 
cunea  he  would  burst  out  into  vehement  speech  — 
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"  If  I  could  W  done  anything  to  save  her  --,  if  mj-  bearii^ 
anything  would  ha'  done  Bjiy  good  .  .  .  but  t'  have  to  eit  still, 
and  know  it,  and  do  nothing  ...  it 's  hud  for  a  man  to  bew 
.  .  .  and  to  think  o'  what  might  ha'  been  now,  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  him.  ...  0  God,  it  'a  the  very  day  we  should  ha' 
been  married!" 

"Ay,  my  lad,"  swd  Battle,  tenderly,  "it's  heavy  —  it's 
heavy.  But  you  must  remember  this :  when  you  thought  of 
marrying  her,  you 'd  a  notion  she'd  got  another  sort  of  a  na- 
ture inside  her.  You  did  n't  think  she  could  have  got  hardened 
in  that  little  while  to  do  what  she 's  done." 

"  I  know  —  I  know  that,"  said  Adam.  "  I  thought  she  was 
loving  and  tender-hearted,  and  wouldn't  tell  a  lie,  or  act 
deceitful.  How  could  I  think  any  other  way  ?  And  if  he'd 
never  come  near  her,  and  I  'd  married  her,  and  been  loving  to 
her,  and  took  care  of  her,  she  might  never  ha'  done  anything 
bad.  What  would  it  ha'  signified — my  havingabit  o'  trouble 
with  her  ?     It  'ud  ha'  been  nothing  to  this." 

"There's  no  knowing,  my  lad  —  there's  no  knowing  what 
might  hare  come.  The  smart's  bad  for  you  to  bear  uovr: 
you  must  have  time  —  you  must  have  time.  But  I  've  that 
opinion  of  yon,  that  you'll  rise  above  it  all,  and  be  a  man 
again ;  and  there  may  good  come  out  of  this  that  we  dou't 

"  Good  come  out  of  it  I"  said  Adam,  passionately.  "That 
does  n't  alter  th'  evil :  k«r  ruin  can't  be  undone.  I  hate  that 
talk  o'  people,  as  if  there  was  a  way  o'  making  amends  for 
everything.  They  'd  more  need  be  brought  to  see  as  the  wrong 
they  do  can  never  be  altered.  When  a  man  'a  spoiled  his  fellow* 
creatur's  life,  he  'a  no  right  to  comfort  himself  with  thinking 
good  may  come  out  of  it :  somebody  else's  good  does  n't  idter 
her  shame  and  misery." 

"  Well,  lad,  well,"  said  Bartle,  in  a  gentle  tone,  attai^ly 
in  contrast  with  hia  usual  peremptorinesa  and  impatience  of 
contradiction,  "  it 's  likely  enough  I  talk  foolishness :  I  'm 
an  old  fellow,  and  it 's  a  good  many  years  since  I  was  in 
trouble  myself.  It 's  easy  finding  reasons  why  other  folks 
should  be  patient." 
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"Mr.  Masaey,"  said  Adam,  penitently,  "I'm  very  Iwt  and 
has^.  I  owe  you  Bometbing  different ;  but  you  must  n't  take 
it  ill  of  me." 

"Not  I,  lad  — not  I." 

So  the  night  wore  on  in  ^tstion,  till  the  ohill  dawn 
and  the  growing  light  brought  the  treinnlous  quiet  that 
oom«8  on  the  brink  of  despair.  There  would  soon  be  no  more 
suspense. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  prison  now,  Mr.  Maasey,"  said  Adam, 
when  he  saw  the  hand  of  his  watoh  at  six.  <'  If  there 's  any 
news  come,  we  shall  hear  about  it" 

The  people  were  astir  already,  moving  rapidly,  in  one  direc- 
tion, through  the  streets.  Adam  tried  not  to  think  where  they 
were  going,  as  they  hurried  past  him  in  that  short  si^ace  be- 
tween his  lodging  and  the  prison  gates.  He  was  thankful 
when  the  gates  shut  him  in  from  seeing  those  eager  people. 

No ;  there  was  no  news  como  —  no  pardon  —  no  reprieve. 

Adam  lingered  in  the  court  half  an  hour  before  he  oould 
bring  himself  to  send  word  to  Dinah  that  he  was  come.  But 
a  voice  caught  his  ear :  he  could  not  shut  out  the  words. 

"  The  cart  ie  to  set  off  at  half-paat  seven." 

It  must  be  said —  the  last  good-by :  there  was  no  help. 

In  ten  toinutes  from  that  time,  Adam  was  at  the  door  of  the 
celL  Dinah  bad  sent  him  word  that  she  could  not  come  to 
him,  she  could  not  leave  Hetty  one  moment;  but  Hetty  was 
prepared  for  the  meeting. 

He  oould  not  see  her  when  he  entered,  for  agitation  dead- 
ened his  senses,  and  Qte  dim  cell  was  almost  dark  to  him.  He 
stood  a  moment  after  the  door  closed  behind  him,  ti«mbling 
and  stupefied. 

But  he  began  to  see  through  the  dimness  —  to  see  the  dark 
eyes  lifted  up  to  him  once  more,  bnt  with  no  smile  in  them. 
0  God,  how  sad  they  looked  I  The  last  time  they  had  met  his 
was  when  he  parted  from  her  with  his  heart  fall  of  joyous,  hope- 
ful love,  and  they  looked  out  with  a  tearful  smile  from  a  pink, 
dimpled,  childish  face.  The  face  was  marble  now ;  the  sweet 
lips  were  pallid,  and  half-open,  and  quivering;  the  dimples 
were  all  gone  —  all  but  one.  that  never  went^  and  the  eyes  — 
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Oh  I  the  worst  of  all  was  the  likeness  they  had  to  Hetty's, 
They  were  Hetty's  eyes  looking  at  him  with  that  monmf  ul  gaze, 
as  if  she  had  come  back  to  him  from  the  dead  to  tell  him  of 
her  misery. 

She  was  clinging  close  to  Dinah;  her  cheek  was  against 
Dinah's.  It  seemed  as  if  her  last  faint  strength  and  hope  lay 
in  that  contact;  and  the  pitying  lore  that  shone  out  from' 
Dinali's  face  looked  like  a  visible  pledge  of  the  Invisible 
Mercy. 

When  the  sad  eyes  met  —  when  Hetty  and  Adam  looked  at 
each  other,  she  felt  the  change  in  Aim  too,  and  it  seemed  to 
strike  her  with  fresh  fear.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
any  being  whose  face  seemed  to  reflect  the  change  in  herself : 
Adam  was  a  new  image  of  the  dreadful  past  and  the  dreadful 
present.     She  trembled  more  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Speak  to  him,  Hetty,"  Dinah  said  ;  "  tell  him  what  is  in 
your  heart." 

Hetty  obeyed  her,  like  a  little  child. 

"Adam  .  .  .  1  'm  very  soiTy  ...  I  behaved  very  wrong  to 
you  .  .  .  will  you  forgive  me  .  .  .  before  I  die  ?  " 

Adam  answered  with  a  half-sob :  "  Yes,  I  forgive  thee,  Hetty ; 
1  forgave  thee  long  ago." 

It  had  seemed  to  Adam  as  if  his  brain  would  burst  with  the 
anguish  of  meeting  Hetty's  eyes  in  the  first  moments;  but 
the  sound  of  her  voice  uttering  these  penitent  words  touched 
a  chord  which  had  been  less  strained :  there  was  a  sense  of 
relief  from  what  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  the  rare  tears 
came  —  they  had  never  come  before,  since  he  had  hung  on 
Seth's  neck  in  the  beginning  of  his  sorrow. 

Hetty  made  an  involuntary  movement  towards  him ;  some 
of  the  love  that  she  had  once  lived  in  the  midst  of  was  come 
near  her  again.  She  kept  hold  of  Dinah's  hand,  but  she  went 
up  to  Adam  and  said,  timidly  ~ 

"Will  yon  kiss  me  again,  Adam,  for  all  I've  been  so 
wicked  ?  " 

Adam  took  the  blanched  wasted  hand  she  put  out  to  him, 
and  they  gave  each  other  the  colemn  unspeakable  kiss  of  a 
lifelong  parting. 
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"Ajid  tell  him,"  Hetty  said,  in  rather  a  stronger  voice, 
"  tell  him  .  .  .  for  there  's  nobody  else  to  tell  him  ...  as  I 
went  after  him  and  could  n't  find  him  .  ,  ,  and  I  hated  him 
and  cursed  him  once  .  .  .  but  Dinah  says,  I  should  forgive 
him  .  .  .  and  1  try  ...  for  else  God  won't  forgive  me." 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  door  of  the  cell  now  —  the  key 
was  being  turned  in  the  lock,  and  when  the  door  opened, 
Adam  saw  indistinctly  that  there  were  several  faces  there : 
he  was  too  agitated  to  see  more  —  even  to  see  that  Mr. 
Irwine'e  face  was  one  of  them.  He  felt  that  the  last  prepara- 
tions were  beginning,  and  he  could  stay  no  longer.  Boom 
was  silently  made  for  him  to  depart,  and  he  went  to  hia 
chamber  in  loneliness,  leaving  Bartle  Massey  to  watch  and  see 
the  end. 


CHAPTEE  XLVIt 

THE  LAST   MOUENT. 

It  was  a  sight  that  some  people  remembered  better  even 
than  their  own  sorrows  —  the  sight  in  that  gray  clear  morn- 
ing, when  the  fatal  cart  with  the  two  young  women  in  it  was 
descried  by  the  waiting  watching  multitude,  cleaving  its  way 
towards  the  hideous  symbol  of  a  deliberately  inflicted  sudden 
death. 

All  Stoniton  had  heard  of  Dinah  Morris,  the  young  Method- 
ist  woman  who  had  brought  the  obstinate  criminal  to  con- 
fess, and  there  was  as  much  eagerness  to  see  her  as  to  see  the 
wretched  Hetty. 

But  Dinah  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  multitude.  When 
Hetty  had  caught  sight  of  the  vast  crowd  in  the  distance,  she 
bad  clutched  Dinah  convulsively. 

"Close  your  eyes,  Hett^,"  Dinah  said,  "and  let  us  pray 
without  ceasing  to  God." 

And  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  cart  went  slowly  along  through 
the  midst  of  the  gazing  crowd,  she  poured  forth  her  soul  with 
the  wrestling  intensity  of  a  last  pleading^  for  the  trembling 
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creature  tliat  dung  to  her  and  olatohed  her  as  the  only  visible 
sign  of  lore  and  pity. 

Dinah  did  not  know  that  the  crowd  was  silent,  gazing  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  awe  —  she  did  not  even  know  how  near  they 
were  to  the  fatal  spot,  when  the  cart  stopped,  and  she  shrank 
appalled  at  a  loud  shout  hideous  to  her  ear,  like  a  vast  yell 
of  demons.  Hetty's  shriek  mingled  with  the  sound,  and  they 
clasped  each  other  in  mutual  horror. 

But  it  was  not  a  shout  of  execration  —  not  a  yell  of  ex- 
ultant cruelty. 

It  was  a  shout  of  sudden  excitement  at  the  appearsnee  of  a 
horseman  cleaving  the  crowd  at  full  gallop.  The  horse  is  hot 
and  distressed,  but  answers  to  the  desperate  spurring;  the 
rider  looks  as  if  his  eyes  were  glazed  by  madness,  and  he 
saw  nothing  but  what  was  unseen  by  others.  See,  he  has 
something  in  bis  hand  —  be  is  holding  it  up  as  if  it  were  a 
signal. 

The  Sheriff  knows  bim  :  it  is  Arthur  Donnithome,  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  haid-won  release  from  death. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

AKOTHER   HEETINa   IN  TUB  WOOD. 

The  next  day,  at  evening,  two  men  were  walking  from 
opposite  points  towards  the  same  scene,  drawn  thither  by  a 
common  memory.  The  scene  was  the  Grove  by  I>onnitl)ome 
Chase :  you  know  who  the  men  were. 

The  old  Squire's  funeral  had  taken  place  that  morning;  the 
will  had  been  read,  and  now  in  the  first  breathing-space, 
Arthur  Donnithome  had  come  out  for  a  lonely  walk,  that  he 
might  look  fixedly  at  the  new  future  before  him,  and  oonfirm 
himself  in  a  sad  resolution.  He  thought  he  could  do  that 
best  in  the  Grove. 

Adam,  too,  had  come  from  Stoniton  on  Monday  evening, 
and  to-day  he  had  not  left  home,  except  to  go  to  the  family  at 
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libe  Hall  Farm,  and  tell  them  everything  that  Mr.  Irwine  had 
left  untold.  He  had  agteed  with  the  Poysers  that  he  would 
follow  them  to  their  new  neighborhood,  wherever  that  might 
be ;  for  he  meant  to  give  up  the  management  of  the  woods, 
and,  aB  soon  as  it  was  pmoticable,  he  would  wind  up  his  busi- 
ness with  Jonathan  Burge,  and  settle  with  his  mother  and 
Seth  in  a  home  within  reach  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  felt 
bound  by  a  mutual  sorrow. 

"Seth  and  me  are  sure  to  find  work,"  he  said.  "A.  man  that's 
got  our  trade  at  his  finger  ends' is  at  home  every  where  j  and  we 
must  make  a  new  start.  My  mother  won't  stand  in  the  way, 
for  she 's  told  me,  since  I  came  home,  she  'd  made  up  her  mind 
to  being  buried  in  another  parish,  if  I  wished  it,  and  if  I  'd  be 
more  comfortable  elsewhere.  It's  wonderful  how  quiet  she 's 
been  ever  since  I  came  back.  It  eeems  as  if  the  very  greatness 
o'  the  trouble  had  quieted  and  calmed  her.  We  sh^l  all  be 
better  in  a  new  countiy ;  though  there 's  some  I  shall  be  loth 
to  leave  behind.  But  I  won't  part  from  you  and  yours,  if  I  can 
help  it,  Mr.  Poyser.     Trouble  'a  made  ua  kin." 

"Ay,  lad,"  said  Martin.  "We'll  go  out  o' hearing  o' that 
man's  name.  But  I  doubt  we  shall  ne'er  go  far  enough  for 
folks  not  to  find  out  as  we've  got  thtm  belonging  to  us  mi 
ace  transported  o'er  the  seas,  and  were  like  to  b«  banged. 
We  shall  have  that  flyin'  up  in  our  faces,  and  our  children's 
after  us." 

That  was  a  long  visit  to  the  Hall  Farm,  and  drew  too 
strongly  on  Adam's  energies  for  him  to  think  of  seeing  others, 
Dr  re-entering  on  his  old  occupations  till  the  raorroW.  "But 
to-morrow,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'll  go  to  work  i^n.  I  shall 
learn  to  like  it  again  some  time,  maybe ;  and  it 's  right  whether 
I  like  it  or  not." 

This  evening  was  the  last  he  would  allow  to  be  absorbed 
by  sorrow ;  suspense  was  gone  now,  and  he  must  bear  the  un- 
alterable. He  was  resolvetl  not  to  see  Arthnr  Donnitbome 
again,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  him.  He  bad  do  message 
to  deliver  from  Hetty  now,  for  Hetty  had  seen  Arthnr ;  and 
Adam  distrusted  himseU  :  he  bad  learned  to  dread  the  violence 
of  his  own  fmling.    That  word  of  Mr.  Irwine'a  —  that  h* 
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miuf,  Kmember  what  he  had  felt  after  giving  the  lost  bioir  to 
Arth'  a  in  the  Grove  —  had  remained  with  him. 

These  thoughts  about  Arthur,  like  all  thoughts  that  are 
eharged  with  strong  feeling,  were  continually  recurring,  and 
they  always  called  up  the  image  of  the  Grove — of  that  spot 
under  the  overarching  boughs  where  he  had  caught  sight  of 
the  two  bending  figures,  and  had  been  possessed  by  sndden 
rage. 

"  1  'U  go  and  see  it  again  to-night  for  the  last  time,"  he  said ; 
"it'll  do  me  good;  it'll  make  me  feel  over  again  what  I  felt 
when  I  'd  knocked  him  down.  I  felt  what  poor  empty  work 
it  was,  as  soon  as  I  'd  done  it,  before  I  began  to  think  he  might 
be  dead." 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  Artbnt  and  Adam  wtOB  walk- 
ing towards  the  same  spot  at  the  same  time. 

Adam  had  on  his  working^iress  again,  now, — for  he  had 
thrown  off  the  other  with  a  sense  of  relief  as  soon  as  he  came 
home ;  and  if  he  bad  had  the  basket  of  tools  over  bis  shoulder, 
be  might  have  been  taken,  with  bis  pale  wasted  face,  for  the 
spectre  of  the  Adam  Bede  who  entered  the  Grove  on  that 
August  evening  eight  months  ago-  But  he  had  no  basket  oi 
tools,  and  he  was  not  walking  with  the  old  erectness,  looking 
keenly  round  him ;  his  hands  were  thrust  in  his  side  pockets, 
and  bis  eyes  rested  chiefly  on  the  ground.  He  had  not  long 
entered  the  Grove,  and  now  he  paused  before  a  beech.  He 
knew  that  tree  well ;  it  was  the  boundary  mark  of  his  youth 
■^the  sign,  to  him,  of  the  time  when  some  of  his  earliest, 
strongest  feelings  had  left  him.  He  felt  sure  they  would 
never  return.  And  yet,  at  this  moment,  there  was  a  stirring 
of  affection  at  the  remembrance  of  that  Arthur  Dounithome 
whom  he  had  believed  in  before  he  had  come  up  to  this  beeeh 
eight  mouths  ago.  It  was  afEectiou  for  the  dead :  that  Arthur 
existed  no  longer. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  but 
the  beech  stood  at  a  turning  iu  tbe  road,  and  be  could  not  see 
who  was  coming,  until  the  tall  slim  figure  in  deep  monming 
suddenly  stood  before  bim  at  only  two  yards'  distance.  They 
both  started,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.     Often,  in 
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the  !ast  fortnight,  Adam  had  imagiDed  himself  aa  close  to 
Arthur  as  this,  assailing  him  vith  words  that  should  he  as  hat- 
rowing  as  the  voice  of  remorse,  forcing  upon  him  a  just  share 
in  the  misery  he  had  caused;  and  often,  too,  he  had  told  him* 
self  that  such  a  mating  had  better  not  be.  But  in  ima^^ning 
the  meeting  he  had  always  seen  Arthur,  as  he  had  met  him  on 
.  that  evening  in  the  Grove,  florid,  careless,  light  of  speech;  and 
the  figure  before  him  touched  him  with  the  signs  of  suffering. 
Adam  knew  what  Buffering  was  —  he  could  not  lay  a  cruel  fin- 
ger on  a  bruised  man.  He  felt  no  impulse  that  he  needed  to 
resist :  silence  was  more  just  than  reproach.  Arthur  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"Adam,"  he  said,  quietly,  "it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  we 
have  met  here,  for  I  wished  to  see  you.  I  should  have  asked 
to  see  you  to-morrow." 

He  paused,  but  Adam  said  nothing. 

"  I  know  it  is  painful  to  you  to  meet  me,"  Arthur  went  on, 
"  but  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  again  for  years  to  come." 

"Xo,  sir,"  said  Adam,  coldly,  "that  was  what  I  meant  to 
write  to  you  to-morrow,  as  it  would  be  better  all  dealings 
should  be  at  an  end  between  us,  and  somebody  else  put  in  my 
place." 

Arthur  felt  the  answer  keenly,  and  it  was  not  without  an 
effort  that  he  spoke  again. 

"  It  was  parUy  on  that  subject  I  wished  to  speak  to  you.  I 
don't  want  to  lessen  your  indignation  against  me,  or  ask  you 
to  do  anything  for  my  sake.  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  help  me  to  lessen  the  evil  consequences  of  the  past,  which 
is  unchangeable.  I  don't  mean  consequences  to  myself,  but  to 
others.  It  is  but  little  I  can  do,  I  know.  I  know  the  worst 
consequences  will  remain ;  but  something  may  be  done,  and 
yoo  can  help  me.    Will  you  listen  to  me  patiently  ?  " 

"Tcs,  sir,"  said  Adam,  after  some  hesitation;  "I'll  hear 
what  it  is.  If  I  can  help  to  mend  anything,  I  will.  Angei 
'ull  mend  nothing,  I  know.    We've  had  enough  o'  that." 

"  I  was  going  to  the  Hermitage,"  said  Arthur.  "  Will  yon 
go  there  with  me  and  sit  down  ?    We  can  talk  better  there." 

The  Hermitage  had  never  been  entered  since  they  left  it 
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together,  for  Arthtir  had  locked  np  the  key  in  hia  desk.  And 
now,  when  he  opened  the  door,  there  wbb  the  candle  burnt  oat 
in  the  socket;  there  was  the  chair  in  the  fame  p]aoe  where 
Adam  remembered  sitting;  there  was  the  waste-paper  basket 
full  of  scrape,  and  deep  down  in  it,  Arthur  felt  in  ui  instant, 
there  was  the  little  pink  silk  handkerchief.  It  would  have 
been  painful  to  enter  this  place  if  their  previous  l^oughte  had 
been  less  painful. 

Tfaey  sat  down  opposite  each  other  tn  the  old  plaoea,  and 
Arthur  said,  "  I  'm  going  away,  Adam;  I  'm  going  into  the 
army." 

Poor  Arthur  felt  that  Adam  ought  to  be  affected  by  this  an- 
nouncement —  ought  to  hare  a  movement  of  sympathy  towards 
him.  But  Adam's  lips  remained  firmly  closed,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  unchanged. 

"What  I  want  to  say  to  you,"  Arthur  continued,  "is  this: 
one  of  my  reasons  for  going  away  is,  that  no  one  else  may 
leave  Hajslope  —  may  leave  their  home  on  my  accounL  I 
would  do  [mything,  there  i8  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make,  to 
prevent  any  further  injury  to  others  through  my  —  through 
what  has  happened." 

Arthur's  words  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  that  he 
had  anticipated,  Adam  thought  ho  perceived  in  them  that 
notion  of  compensation  for  irretrievable  wrong,  that  self- 
soothing  attempt  to  make  evil  bear  the  same  fruits  as  good, 
which  most  of  all  roused  his  indignation.  He  was  as  strongly 
impelled  to  look  painful  facts  right  in  the  face  as  Arthur  waa 
to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  them.  Moreover,  he  had  the 
wakeful  auspicious  pride  of  a  poor  man  in  the  presence  of  a 
rich  man.     He  felt  his  old  severity  returning  as  he  said  — 

"  The  time  'a  past  for  that,  sir.  A  man  should  make  sacri- 
dcoB  to  keep  clear  of  doing  a  wrong;  sacrifices  won't  undo  it 
when  it 's  done.  When  people's  feelings  have  got  a  deadly 
wound,  they  can't  bo  cured  with  favors." 

"favors!"  said  Arthur,  passionately;  "no;  how  can  you 
Buppoao  I  meant  that  ?  But  the  Poysera  —  Mr.  Irwine  tells 
me  the  Poysera  mean  to  leave  the  place  where  they  have  lived 
so  many  years — for  generations.     Don't  yon  see,  as  Mr,  Irwine 
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does,  that  if  tbey  coald  be  persuaded  to  oyeroome  the  feeling 
that  drives  them  away,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  in 
the  end  to  remain  on  the  old  epot^  among  the  friende  and 
neighbors  who  know  them?" 

"That's  true,"  said  Adam,  coldly.  "But  then,  sir,  folks'a 
feelings  are  not  so  easily  overcome.  It  '11  be  hard  for  Martin 
Poyser  to  go  to  a  strange  place,  among  strange  faces,  when 
he 's  been  bred  up  on  the  Hall  Farm,  and  his  father  before 
him;  but  then  it  'ud  be  harder  for  a  man  with  his  feelings  to 
stay.  I  don't  see  how  the  thing 's  to  be  made  any  other  than 
hard.  There's  a  sort  o*  damage,  sir,  that  can't  be  made  up 
tor." 

Arthur  was  silent  some  moments.  In  spite  of  other  feelings, 
dominant  in  him  this  evening,  his  pride  winced  under  Adam's 
mode  of  treating  him.  Wasn't  he  himself  suffering?  Was 
not  he  too  obliged  to  renounce  his  most  cherished  hopes  ?  It 
was  now  as  it  had  been  eight  months  ago  — Adam  was  forcing 
Arthur  to  feel  more  intensely  the  irrevocableness  of  his  own 
wrong-doing:  he  was  presenting  the  sort  of  resistance  that 
was  the  most  irritating  to  Arthur's  eager,  ardent  natnre.  But 
his  anger  was  subdued  by  the  same  influence  that  had  subdued 
Adam's  trhen  they  first  confronted  each  other — 1^  the  marks 
of  sufFering  in  a  long  familiar  face.  The  momentary  struggle 
ended  in  the  feeliug  that  he  could  bear  a  great  deal  from 
Adam,  to  whom  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  hearing  so  mach ; 
but  there  waa  a  touch  of  pleading,  boyish  vexation  in  his  tone 
as  he  said  — 

"  But  p&ople  Vfiay  make  injuries  worse  by  unreasonable  conduct 
—  by  giving  way  to  anger  and  satisfying  that  for  the  moment, 
instead  of  thinking  what  will  be  the  effect  in  the  future. 

"  If  I  were  going  to  stay  here  and  act  as  landlord,"  he  added, 
presently,  with  still  moreei^rness  —  "if  I  were  careless  about 
what  I  've  done  —  what  I  've  been  the  cause  of,  you  would  have 
some  excuse,  Adam,  for  going  away  and  encour^ng  others  to 
go.  Yon  would  have  some  excuse  then  for  trying  to  make  the 
evil  worse.  But  when  I  tell  you  I  'm  going  away  for  years  — 
when  you  know  what  that  means  for  me,  how  it  cute  off  every 
plan  of  happiness  I  've  ever  formed  —  it  is  impoasibl*  for  » 
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BeiiBible  man  like  you  to  belieTG  that  there  is  any  real  ground 
for  the  Fofsers  refusing  to  remain.  I  know  their  feeling  about 
disgrace,  —  Mr.  Irwine  has  told  me  all ;  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  might  be  persoadea  out  of  this  idea  that  they  aie 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors,  and  that  they  can't 
remaiu  on  tny  estate,  if  you  would  join  him  in  his  efforts,  —  if 
you  would  stay  yourself,  and  go  on  managing  the  old  woods." 

Arthur  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  pleadingly,  "  You 
know  that 's  a  good  work  to  do  for  the  sake  of  other  people, 
besides  the  owner.  And  you  don't  know  but  that  they  may 
have  a  better  owner  soon,  whom  you  will  like  to  work  for.  If 
I  die,  my  cousin  Tradgett  will  have  the  estate,  and  take  my 
name.    He  is  a  good  fellow." 

Adam  could  not  help  being  moved :  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  feel  that  this  was  the  voice  of  the  honest,  warm- 
hearted Arthur  whom  he  had  loved  and  been  proud  of  in  old 
days ;  bnt  nearer  memories  would  not  be  thrust  away.  He 
was  silent;  yet  Arthur  saw  an  answer  in  his  face  that  induced 
him  to  go  on,  with  growing  earnestness. 

"  And  then,  t£  you  would  talk  to  the  Poysers  —  if  you  would 
talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Irwine  —  he  means  to  see  you 
to-morrow  —  and  then  if  you  would  join  your  arguments  to  his 
to  prevail  on  them  not  to  go.  ...  I  know,  of  course,  that  they 
would  not  accept  any  favor  from  me :  I  mean  nothing  of  that 
kind :  but  I  'm  sure  they  would  suffer  less  in  the  end.  Irwine 
thinks  60  too ;  and  Mr.  Irwine  is  to  have  the  chief  authority 
on  the  estate  —  he  has  consented  to  undertake  that.  They 
will  really  be  nnder  no  man  but  one  whom  they  respect  and 
tike.  It  would  be  the  same  with  you,  Adam ;  and  it  could  be 
nothing  but  &  desire  to  give  me  worse  pun  that  could  incline 
you  to  go." 

Arthur  was  silent  again  for  a  little  while,  and  then  su^ 
with  some  agitation  in  his  voice  — 

"I  wouldn't  act  so  towards  you,  I  know.  If  yon  were  in 
my  place  and  I  in  yours,  I  should  try  to  help  yon  to  do  ths 
best." 

Adam  made  a  hasty  movemeut  on  his  chair,  and  looked  oa 
tlte  ground.    Arthur  went  on  — 
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''Perhaps  youVe  never  done  anything  youVe  had  bitterly 
to  repent  of  in  your  life,  Adam ;  if  you  had,  you  would  be 
more  generous.  You  would  know  then  that  it 's  worse  for  me 
than  for  yon." 

Arthur  rose  from  his  seat  with  the  last  words,  and  went  to 
one  of  the  windows,  looking  out  and  turning  hia  back  on 
Adam,  as  he  continued,  passionately — 

"  Have  n't  /  loved  her  too  7  Did  n't  I  see  her  yesterday  ? 
Shan't  I  carry  the  thought  of  her  about  with  me  as  much  as 
you  will  ?  And  don't  you  think  you  would  suffer  more  if 
you  'd  been  in  fault  7  " 

There  was  silence  for  several  minutes,  for  the  struggle  in 
Adam's  mind  was  not  easily  decided.  Facile  natures,  whose 
emotioDB  have  little  permanence,  can  hardly  understand  how 
.■nuch  inward  resistance  he  overcame  before  be  rose  from  hia 
seat  and  turned  towards  Arthur.  Arthur  heard  the  movement, 
and  turning  round,  met  the  sad  but  softened  look  with  which 
Adam  said  — 

"  It  '3  true  what  you  say,  sir :  I  'm  hard  —  it 's  in  my  nature, 
I  was  too  hard  with  my  father,  for  doing  wrong.  I  've  been  a 
bit  hard  t'  everybody  but  her.  I  felt  a^  if  nobody  pitied  her 
enough  —  her  suffering  cut  into  me  so;  and  when  I  thought 
the  folks  at  the  Farm  were  too  hard  with  her,  I  said  I'd  never 
be  hard  to  anybody  myself  again.  But  feeling  overmuch 
about  her  has  perhaps  made  me  unfair  to  you.  I  've  known 
what  it  is  in  my  life  to  repent  and  feel  it 's  too  late  :  I  felt  I  'd 
been  too  harsh  to  my  father  when  he  was  gone  from  me  —  I 
feel  it  now,  when  I  think  of  him.  I  've  no  right  to  be  hard 
towards  them  ai  hare  done  wrong  and  repent." 

Adam  spoke  these  words  with  the  firm  distinctness  of  a  man 
who  is  resolved  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that  he  is  bound  to 
say;  but  he  went  od  with  more  hesitation. 

"  I  would  n't  shake  hands  with  you  once,  sir,  when  you 
asked  me  — but  if  you  're  willing  to  do  it  now,  for  all  I  re- 
fused then  —  " 

Arthur's  white  hand  was  in  Adam's  large  grasp  in  an  in* 
•taut,  and  with  that  action  there  was  a  strong  rush,  on  both 
sides,  of  the  old,  boyish  affection. 
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"Adam,"  Arthur  eaid,  impelled  to  full  confession  now,  "it 
would  never  have  liappeued  if  X  'd  kaova  yoa  loved  her. 
That  would  have  helped  to  save  me  from  it.  And  I  did 
struggle :  I  never  meant  to  injure  her,  I  deceived  you  after- 
wards — and  that  led  on  to  worse ;  but  I  thought  it  waa  forced 
upoD  me,  I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do.  And 
in  that  letter  I  told  her  to  let  me  know  if  she  were  is  an; 
trouble;  dou't  think  T  would  not  have  done  everything  I  could. 
But  I  was  all  wrong  from  the  very  first,  and  horrible  wrong  has 
oome  01  it.     God  knows,  I  'd  give  my  life  if  I  could  undo  it." 

They  sat  down  again  opposite  each  other,  and  Adam  said, 
tremulously  — 

"How  did  she  seem  when  you  left  her,  sir  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Adiun,"  Arthur  said ;  "  I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  I  should  go  mad  with  thinking  of  her  looks  and  what  she 
said  to  me,  and  then,  that  I  could  n't  get  a  full  pardon  —  that 
I  could  n't  save  her  from  that  wretched  fate  of  being  trans- 
poi-ted  —  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  all  those  years ;  and 
she  may  die  under  it,  and  never  know  comfort  any  more." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Adam,  for  the  first  time  feeling  his  own 
pain  merged  in  sympathy  for  Arthur,  "you  i:ud  me '11  often 
be  thinking  o'  tbe  same  thing,  when  wa  're  a  long  way  oS 
one  another,  1 11  pray  God  to  help  you,  as  I  pray  him  to 
help  me." 

"  But  there  'a  that  eweet  woman  —  that  Dinah  Morris," 
Arthur  said,  pursuing  his  own  thonghts,  and  not  knowing 
what  had  been  the  sense  of  Adam's  words,  "  she  says  she  shall 
stay  with  her  to  the  very  last  moment  —  till  she  goes;  and  the 
poor  thing  clings  to  her  as  if  she  found  some  comfort  in  her. 
I  could  worship  that  woman  ;  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if 
she  were  not  there.  Adam,  you  will  see  her  when  she  comes 
back :  I  could  say  nothing  to  her  yesterday  —  nothing  of  what 
I  felt  towards  her.  Tell  her,"  Arthur  went  on  hurriedly,  as 
if  he  wanted  to  hide  the  emotion  with  which  he  spcke,  while 
he  took  off  his  chain  and  watoh  —  "  tell  her  I  asked  you  to 
give  her  this  in  remembrance  of  me — of  the  man  to  whom 
she  is  the  one  source  of  oomfoi-t,  when  he  thinks  of  ...  I 
know  she  does  n't  car§  about  such  things  —  or  anything  •!•• 
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I  oan  give  her  for  ite  own  sake.  But  she  will  uee  the  iratch 
—  I  shall  like  to  think  of  her  using  it." 

"  I  'U  give  it  to  her,  air,"  Adam  said,  "  and  tell  her  your 
words.  She  told  me  she  should  come  back  to  the  people  at 
the  Hall  Farm." 

"  And  jou  wiii  pereaade  the  Foyeers  to  stay,  Adam  ?"  said 
Arthur,  reminded  of  the  subject  which  both  of  them  had  for- 
gotten  in  the  first  interchange  of  revived  friendship,  "  You 
will  stay  yourself,  and  help  Mr.  Irwine  to  carry  out  the 
repairs  and  improvements  on  the  estate  ?  " 

"There's  one  thing,  sir,  that  perhaps  you  don't  take  ac- 
count of,"  said  Adam,  with  hesitating  gentleness,  "and  that 
was  what  made  me  hang  back  longer.  You  see,  it's  the  same 
with  both  me  and  the  Poysers:  if  we  stay,  it 's  for  our  own 
worldly  interest,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  'd  put  up  with  anything 
fur  the  sake  o'  that.  I  know  that 's  what  they  11  feel,  and  I 
can't  help  feeling  a  little  of  it  myself.  When  folks  have  got 
an  honorable,  independent  spirit,  they  dou't  like  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  make  'em  seem  baee-mindcd." 

"  But  no  one  who  knows  you  will  think  that,  Adam:  that 
is  not  a  reason  strong  enough  against  a  course  that'ia  really 
more  generous,  more  unselfish  than  the  other.  And  it  will 
be  known  —  it  shall  be  made  known,  that  both  you  and  the 
Poysers  stayed  at  my  entreaty.  Adam,  don't  try  to  make 
things  worse  for  mej  I  'm  punished  enough  without  that." 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  Adam  said,  lookingat  Arthur  with  mournful 
affection.  "  6od  forbid  I  should  make  things  worse  for  yon. 
I  used  to  wish  I  could  do  it,  in  my  passion ;  —  but  that  was 
when  I  thought  you  did  n't  feel  enough.  I  '11  stay,  sir:  1 11 
do  the  beet  I  can.  It 's  all  I  've  got  to  think  of  now  —  to  do 
my  work  well,  and  make  the  world  a  bit  better  place  for  them 
as  can  enjoy  it." 

"  Then  we  11  part  now,  Adam.  You  will  see  Mr.  Irwine 
t«-morrow,  and  consult  with  him  about  everything." 

"  Are  you  going  soon,  sir  ?  "  said  Adam. 

"As  soon  as  possible  —  after  I 're  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. Good-by,  Adam.  I  shall  think  of  you  going 
about  the  old  place." 
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"GooA-hf,  sir.    God  bless  yoo." 

The  hands  were  clasped  once  more,  and  Adam  left  the  Hei- 
iDitag^  feeling  that  sorrow  was  more  bearable  now  hatred  was 
gone. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  behind  him,  Arthur  went 
to  the  waste-paper  basket  and  took  out  the  litde  pink  silk 
liandketchiel 
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AT    THE    HALL     FABK. 

Tbs  first  autnmnal  afternoon  sunshine  of  1801  —  more  than 
eighteen  months  after  that  parting  of  Adam  and  Arthur  iu 
the  Hermitage  —  was  on  the  yard  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  the 
bulldog  was  in  one  of  his  most  excited  moments ;  for  it  was 
that  hour  of  the  day  when  the  cows  were  being  driven  into  the 
yard  for  their  afternoon  milking.  No  wonder  the  patient  beasts 
ran  confusedly  into  the  wrong  places,  for  the  alarming  din  of 
the  bulldog  was  mingled  with  more  distant  sounds  which  the 
timid  feminine  creatures,  with  pardonable  saperstitioQ,  im- 
agined also  to  have  some  relation  to  their  own  morements  — 
with  the  tremendous  crack  of  the  wa^ner's  whip,  the  roar  of 
bis  voice,  and  the  booming  thunder  of  the  wagon,  as  it  left  the 
rick-yaid  empty  of  its  golden  load. 

The  milking  of  the  cows  was  a  sight  Mrs.  Poyser  loved,  and 
at  this  hour  on  mild  days  she  was  usually  standing  at  the 
house  door,  with  her  knitting  in  her  hands,  in  quiet  contempla- 
tion, only  heightened  to  a  keener  interest  when  the  vicious 
yellow  cow,  who  had  once  kicked  over  a  pailful  of  precious 
milk,  was  about  to  undergo  the  preventive  punishment  of  hav- 
ing  her  hinder  legs  strapped. 

To-day,  however,  Mrs.  Poyser  gave  hut  a  divided  attentioo 
to  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  for  she  was  in  eager  discussion  with 
Dinah,  who  was  stitching  Mr.  Peyser's  shirt-collars,  and  had 
borne  patiently  to  have  her  thread  broken  three  times  by 
Totty  pulling  at  her  arm  with  a  sudden  insistance  that  she 
shoiUd  look  at  "Baby,"  that  is,  at  a  large  wooden  doll  with  d» 
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legs  and  &  long  skirt,  whose  bald  head  Tottj,  seated  in  her 
small  chair  at  Dioah's  side,  was  caressing  and  piessing  to  hei 
fat  cheek  with  much  fervor.  Totty  is  larger  by  more  than 
two  years'  growth  tlian  when  you  first  saw  her,  and  she  has  on 
a  black  frock  under  her  pinafore :  Sirs.  Foyser  too  has  on  a 
black  gown,  whicli  seems  to  heighten  the  family  likeness 
between  her  and  Dinah.  In  other  respects  there  ia  little 
outward  change  now  discernible  in  our  old  friends,  or  in  the 
pleasant  hoose-place,  bright  with  polished  oak  and  pewter. 

"  I  never  saw  the  like  to  you,  Dinah,"  Mrs.  Poyser  was  say- 
ing, "  when  you  've  once  took  an^iihing  into  your  bead :  there  'a 
no  more  moving  you  than  the  rooted  tree.  You  may  say  what 
you  like,  but  I  don't  believe  that's  reli^on;  for  what's  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  about,  as  you  're  so  fond  o'  reading  to 
the  boys,  but  doing  what  other  folks  'ud  have  you  do  ?  But 
if  it  was  anything  unreasonable  they  wanted  you  to  do,  like 
taking  yonr  cloak  off  and  giving  it  to  'em,  or  letting  'em  elap 
you  i'  the  face,  I  dare  say  you  'd  be  ready  enough :  it 's  only 
when  one  'ud  have  you  do  what 's  plain  common-sense  and 
good  for  yourself,  as  you  're  obstinate  th'  other  way." 

"  Nay,  dear  auut,"  said  Dinah,  smiling  slightly  as  she 
went  on  with  her  work,  "I'm  sure  your  wish  'ud  be  a 
reason  for  me  to  do  anything  that  I  did  n't  feel  it  waa 
wrong  to  do." 

"  Wrong !  You  drive  me  pafit  bearing.  What  is  there  wrong, 
I  should  like  to  know,  i'  staying  along  wi'  your  own  friends, 
as  are  th'  happier  for  having  you  with  'em,  an'  are  willing  to 
provide  for  you,  even  if  your  work  did  n't  more  nor  pay  'em 
for  the  bit  o'  sparrow's  victual  y'  eat,  and  the  bit  o'  rag  you 
put  on  ?  An'  who  is  it,  I  should  like  to  know,  as  you  're 
bound  t'  help  and  comfort  i'  the  world  mtfce  nor  your  own 
flesh  and  blood — an'  me  th'  only  aunt  you've  got  above- 
gronnd,  an'  am  brought  to  the  brink  o'  the  grave  welly  every 
winter  as  comes,  an'  there 's  the  child  as  sits  beside  you  'ull 
break  her  little  heart  when  you  go,  an'  the  grandfather  not 
been  dead  a  twelvemonth,  an'  yonr  uncle  'nil  miss  you  so  as 
never  was  —  a^lighting  his  pipe  an'  waiting  on  him,  an'  DOW  I 
can,  trust  you  vi'  the  butter,  au'  have  had  all  the  tronble  o* 
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teaching  70U,  and  there 's  all  the  sewing  to  be  done,  am'  I  must 
hare  a  strange  gell  out  o'  Treddles'on  to  do  it  —  aa'  all  Isecause 
70a  must  go  baek  to  that  bare  heap  o'  stones  as  the  very  orows 
fly  over  an'  won't  stop  at" 

"  Dear  aunt  Raohel,"  said  Dinah,  looking  up  in  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser's  face,  "  it 's  your  kindness  makes  you  say  I  'm  useful  to 
you.  You  don't  really  want  me  now ;  for  Nanoy  and  Molly 
are  clever  at  their  work,  and  you  're  lu  good  health  now,  by 
the  blessing  of  Ood,  and  my  uncle  is  of  a  cheerful  countenance 
again,  and  you  have  neighbors  and  friends  not  a  few  —  some 
of  them  come  to  sit  with  my  uncle  almost  daily.  Indeed,  you 
will  not  miss  me;  and  at  Snowfield  there  are  brethren  and 
sisters  in  great  need,  who  have  none  of  those  comforts  yon 
have  around  you.  I  feel  that  I  am  called  back  to  those 
amongst  whom  my  lot  was  first  oast:  I  feel  drawn  again 
towards  the  hills  where  I  used  to  be  blessed  in  carrying  the 
word  of  life  to  the  sinful  and  desolate." 

"  You  feel  1  yea,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  returning  from  a  paren- 
thetic glance  at  the  cows.  "  That 's  allays  the  reason  I  'm  to 
sit  down  wi',  when  you  Ve  a  mind  to  do  anything  contrairy. 
What  do  you  want  to  be  preaching  for  more  than  you  're 
preaching  now?  Don't  you  go  off,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
every  Sunday  a-preaobing  and  praying  ?  an'  have  n't  you  got 
Methodists  enow  at  Treddles'on  to  go  and  look  at,  if  church 
folks's  faces  are  too  handsome  to  please  you  ?  an'  is  n't  there 
them  i'  this  parish  as  yon  've  got  under  hand,  and  they're  like 
enough  to  make  friends  wi'  Old  Harry  again  as  soon  as  your 
back  's  turned  ?  There  '3  that  Bessy  Cranage  —  she  ')1  be 
daunting  i'  new  finery  three  weeks  after  you  're  gone,  I  '11  be 
hound  :  she  '11  no  more  go  on  in  her  new  ways  without  you, 
than  a  dog  'ull  stand  on  its  hind-legs  when  there  's  nobody 
looking.  But  I  suppose  it  doesna  matter  so  much  about  folks's 
Bouls  i'  this  country,  else  you'd  be  for  staying  with  your  own 
aunt,  for  she 's  none  so  good  but  what  you  might  help  her  to 
be  better." 

There  was  a  certain  something  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  voice  juat 
then,  which  she  did  not  wish  to  be  noticed,  so  she  tunied 
round  hastily  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  said :  "  See  there  I    It  'l 
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tea-time ;  an'  if  Haitio  's  i*  the  rick-yard,  lie  11  like  »  cii|k 
Here,  Tott;,  my  chicken,  let  mother  pat  your  bonnet  on,  and 
then  yon  go  out  into  the  lick-yaid,  and  see  if  father 's  there, 
sod  tell  him  he  mnatn't  go  away  again  withont  coming  t'  hare 
a  cap  o'  tea ;  and  tell  your  brothers  to  come  in  too." 

Totty  trotted  off  in  her  flapping  bonnet,  irhile  Mrs.  Poyser 
set  out  the  bright  oak  table,  and  reached  down  the  tea-cnpo. 

"You  talk  o'  them  gells  Nancy  and  Holly  being  dever  i* 
their  work,"  she  began  again ;  —  "it 's  6&e  talking.  They  're 
all  the  same,  clerer  or  stupid  —  one  can't  trust  'em  oat  o'  one's 
sight  a  minute.  They  want  somebody's  eye  on  'em  constant 
if  they  're  to  be  kept  to  their  work.  An'  suppose  I  'm  ill 
again  this  winter,  as  I  was  the  winter  before  last,  who 's  to 
look  after  'em  then,  if  you  're  gone  ?  An'  there  'a  that  blessed 
child  —  something's  sure  f  happen  to  her  —  they'll  let  her 
tumble  into  the  fire,  or  get  at  the  kettle  wi'  the  boiling  lard 
in't,  or  some  mischief  as  'nil  lame  her  for  Ule;  an'  it'll  be  all 
yoar  fault,  Dinah." 

"Aunt,"  Biud  Dinah,  "  I  promise  to  come  ba«k  to  yon  in  the 
winter  if  you  're  ill.  Don't  think  I  will  ever  stay  away  from 
yon  if  you  're  in  real  want  of  me.  But  indeed  it  is  needfnl 
for  my  own  soul  that  I  should  go  away  from  this  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  in  which  I  have  all  things  too  richly  to  eujoy  — 
at  least  that  I  should  go  away  for  a  short  space.  No  one  can 
know  but  myself  what  are  my  inward  needs,  and  the  beseU 
ments  I  am  most  in  danger  from.  Your  wish  for  me  to  stay 
is  not  a  call  of  duty  which  I  refuse  to  hearken  to  because  it  is 
against  my  own  desires ;  it  is  a  temptation  that  I  must  resist, 
lest  the  love  of  the  creature  should  become  like  a  mist  in  my 
soul  shutting  out  the  heavenly  light." 

"  It  passes  my  cunning  to  know  what  you  mean  by  ease  and 
laxnry,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  she  cut  the  bread  and  butter. 
"  It 's  true  there 's  good  victual  enough  about  you,  as  nobody 
3hall  ever  say  I  don't  provide  enough  and  to  spare,  but  if 
there  's  ever  a  bit  o'  odds  an'  ends  as  nobody  else  'ud  eat, 
you  're  sure  to  pick  it  out  .  .  .  but  look  there  I  there's  Adam 
Beds  a-carrying  the  little  un  in.  I  wonder  how  it  is  he  'a  coma 
yearly.'* 
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Hn.  Foyser  hastened  to  the  door  for  the  pleasoie  of  looking 
at  her  darling  in  a  new  position,  with  love  in  her  eyes  but 
reproof  on  her  tongue. 

"  Oh  for  shame,  Totty  I  Little  gells  o'  five  year  old  should 
be  ashamed  to  be  carried.  Why,  Adam,  she  '11  break  yonr  arm, 
auoh  a  big  gell  as  that ;  set  her  down  —  for  shame  1 " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  Bud  Adam,  "  I  can  lift  her  with  my  hand,  I  've 
no  need  to  take  my  arm  to  it," 

Totty,  looking  as  serenely  uneonscious  of  remark  as  a  fat 
white  puppy,  was  set  down  at  the  door-place,  and  the  mother 
enforced  her  reproof  with  a  shower  of  kisses. 

"  You  're  surprised  to  see  me  at  this  hour  o'  the  day,"  said 

"  Tes,  but  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  making  way  for  him ; 
"  there  'b  no  bad  news,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  bad,"  Adam  answered,  as  he  went  up  to  Dinah 
and  put  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  had  laid  down  her  work  and 
stood  np,  instinctively,  as  he  approached  her.  A  faint  blnsb 
died  away  from  her  pale  cheek  as  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
looked  up  at  him  timidly. 

''It's  an  errand  to  you  brought  me,  Dinah,"  said  Adam, 
apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  holding  her  hand  all  the 
while;  "mother's  a  bit  ailing,  and  she's  set  her  heart  on  your 
coming  to  stay  the  night  with  her,  if  you  '11  be  so  kind.  I  told 
her  1  'd  call  and  ask  you  as  I  came  from  the  village.  She  over- 
works herself,  and  I  can't  persuade  her  to  have  a  little  girl  t' 
help  her.    I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done." 

Adam  released  Dinah's  hand  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  was 
expecting  an  answer ;  but  before  she  had  opened  her  lips  Mrs. 
Poyser  said  — 

"  Look  there  now !  I  told  you  there  was  folks  enow  f  help 
i'  this  parish,  wi'ont  going  further  off.  There's  Mrs.  Bede 
getting  as  old  and  cas'alty  as  can  be,  and  she  won't  let  any- 
body but  you  go  a-nigh  her  hardly.  The  folks  at  Snowfield 
have  learnt  by  this  time  to  do  better  wi'out  you  nor  she  can," 

"111  put  my  bonnet  on  and  setoff  directly,  if  you  don't  want 
anything  done  first,  aunt,"  said  Dinah,  folding  up  her  work. 

"Tes,  I  do  want  something  done.    I  want  you  t*  have  your 
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tea,  child ;  it  'b  all  ready ;  and  yoa  '11  have  a  cap,  Adam,  if  j" 
arena  in  too  big  a  huny." 

"Tea,  111  have  a  cap,  please;  and  then  111  walk  with 
Dinah.  I  *m  going  Btraight  home,  for  I  Ve  got  a  lot  o*  timbci 
valuations  to  write  out." 

"  Wily,  Adam,  lad,  are  you  here  ?"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  enter- 
ing warm  and  coatless,  with  the  two  black-eyed  boys  behind 
him,  still  looking  as  much  like  bim  as  two  small  elephants  are 
like  a  large  one.  "  How  is  it  we  've  got  sight  o'  yon  so  long 
before  foddering-time  ?  " 

"I  came  on  an  errand  for  mother,"  said  Adam.  "She's  got 
a  touch  of  her  old  complaint,  and  she  wants  I>inab  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  a  bit" 

"  Well,  we  11  spate  her  for  your  mother  a  little  while,"  swd 
Ur.  Foyeer.  "But  we  wonna  spare  her  for  anybody  else,  on'y 
her  husband." 

"  Husband  I  "  said  Marty,  who  wao  at  the  most  prosEuc  and 
literal  period  of  the  boyish  mind.  "  Why,  Dinah  has  n't  got 
a  husband." 

"  Spare  her  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Peyser,  placing  a  seed-oake  on  lie 
table,  and  then  seating  herself  to  pour  out  the  tea.  "  But  we 
must  spare  her,  it  seems,  and  not  for  a  husband  neither,  but 
for  her  own  megrims.  Tommy,  what  are  you  doing  to  your 
little  sister's  doll  ?  making  the  child  naughty,  when  she'd  be 
good  if  you'd  let  her.  You  shanna  have  a  morsel  o'  cake  if 
you  behave  so." 

Tommy,  with  true  brotherly  sympathy,  was  amusing  himself 
by  turning  Dolly's  skirt  over  her  bald  head,  and  exhibiting  her 
bruncated  body  to  the  general  scorn  —  an  indignity  whioh  cnt 
Totty  to  the  heart. 

"  What  do  you  think  Dinah 's  been  a-telling  me  sinoe  dinner- 
time  ?  "  Mrs.  Foyser  continued,  looking  at  her  husband. 

"Eh  I  I  'm  a  poor  un  at  guessing,"  said  Mr.  Foyser. 

"  Why,  she  means  to  go  back  to  Snowfield  ag^n,  and  vork 
i'  the  mill,  and  starve  herself,  as  she  used  to  do,  like  a  oreatur 
u  has  got  no  friends." 

Mr.  Foyser  did  not  readily  find  words  to  ezpresa  his  un* 
pleasant  astonishment;  he  ovIy  looked  from  Ms  wife  to  Dinah, 
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who  haa  now  seated  benelf  beside  Totty,  as  a  bulwark  against 
brotherly  playfulness,  and  was  busying  herself  with  the  chil* 
dren's  tea.  If  he  bad  been  given  to  making  general  reflections, 
it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  certainly  a  change 
come  over  Dinah,  for  she  never  used  to  change  color;  but,  as 
it  was,  he  merely  observed  that  her  face  was  flushed  at  that 
moment  Kr.  Poyser  thought  she  looked  the  prettier  for  it : 
it  was  a  flush  no  deeper  than  the  petal  of  a  monthly  rose. 
Perhaps  it  came  because  her  uncle  was  looking  at  her  so 
fixedly ;  but  there  is  no  knowing ;  for  just  then  Adam  was 
8ayiag>  with  quiet  surprise  — 

"Why,  I  hoped  Dinah  was  settled  among  us  for  life.  I 
thought  she  'd  given  ap  the  notion  o'  going  back  to  her  old 
oountry," 

"Thoi^htl  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "and  so  would  anybody 
else  ha'  thought,  as  bad  got  their  right  end  up'ards.  But  I 
suppose  you  must  be  a  Methodist  to  know  what  a  Methodist 
'uU  do.    It  'a  iU  guessing  what  the  bats  are  flying  after." 

"  Why,  what  have  we  done  to  you,  Dinah,  as  you  must  go 
away  from  us  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  still  pausing  over  his  tea- 
cup. "It's  like  breaking  your  word,  welly;  for  yoor  aunt 
never  had  no  thought  but  you'd  make  this  your  home." 

"  Nay,  uncle,"  said  Dinah,  trying  to  be  quite  calm.  "  When 
T  first  came,  I  said  it  was  only  for  a  time,  as  long  as  I  could 
be  of  any  oorofort  to  my  aunt." 

"  Well,  an'  who  said  you  'd  ever  left  off  being  a  comfort  to 
me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  If  you  didna  mean  to  stay  wi'  me, 
you  'd  better  never  ha'  oome.  Them  as  ha'  never  had  a  cushion 
don't  miss  it" 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  objected  co  exaggerated 
views.  "  Thee  mustoa  aay  so ;  we  should  ba'  been  ill  off  wi'- 
out  her,  Lady  Day  was  a  twelvemont' :  we  mun  be  thankfnl 
for  that,  whether  she  stays  or  no.  But  I  oanna  thhik  what 
she  mun  leave  a  good  home  for,  to  go  back  int'  a  country  where 
the  land,  moaf.  on 't,  isna  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre,  tent  and 
profits." 

"  Why,  that  'b  just  the  reason  she  wants  to  go,  as  fur  u  she 
MB  give  »  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.    "SbeMQrttfaiBOOOBby'i 
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too  <!omfoitable,  an'  there  'a  too  mach  ^  eat,  aa*  folks  arena 
miserable  enough.  And  she  'b  going  next  week:  I  canna  turn 
her,  aay  what  I  will.  It's  allays  the  way  wi'  them  meek&ced 
people ;  you  may 's  well  pelt  a  bag  o'  feathers  as  talk  to  'em. 
But  /  say  it  isna  religion,  to  be  ao  obstinate  —  is  it  now, 
Adam?" 

Adam  saw  that  Dinah  was  more  disturbed  Uian  be  had  ever 
seen  her  by  any  matter  relating  to  herself,  and,  anxious  to  r» 
lieve  her,  if  possible,  he  said,  looking  at  her  affectionately— 

"Nay,  I  can't  find  fault  with  anything  Dinah  does.  I  be- 
lieve her  thoughts  are  better  than  our  guesses,  let  'em  be  what 
they  may.  I  should  ha'  been  thankful  for  her  to  stay  among 
us ;  but  if  she  thinks  well  to  go,  I  would  n't  cross  her,  or  make 
it  hard  to  her  by  objecting.  We  owe  her  something  different 
to  that" 

As  it  often  happens,  the  words  intended  to  relieve  her  were 
just  too  much  for  Dinah's  susceptible  feelings  at  this  moment. 
The  tears  came  into  the  gray  eyes  too  fast  to  be  hidden ;  and 
she  got  up  hurriedly,  meaning  it  to  be  understood  that  she  was 
going  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

"  Mother,  what 's  Dinah  ciying  for  7  "  said  Tottj.  "  She 
is  n't  a  naughty  dell." 

"Thee  'st  gone  a  bit  too  fur,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "We  *ve  no 
right  t'  interfere  with  her  doing  as  she  likes.  An*  thee  'dst 
be  as  angry  as  could  be  wi'  me,  if  I  said  a  word  gainst  anything 
she  did." 

"Because  you'd  very  like  be  Ending  fault  wi'out  reason," 
said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  But  there 's  reason  i'  what  I  aay,  else  I 
shooldna  say  it.  It 's  easy  talking  for  them  as  can't  love  her 
so  well  as  her  own  aunt  does.  An'  me  got  so  used  to  her ! 
I  shall  feel  as  uneasy  as  a  new  sheared  sheep  when  she 's  gone 
from  me.  An'  to  tliink  of  her  leaving  a  parish  where  she  'a 
so  looked  on.  There 's  Mr.  Irwine  makes  as  much  of  her  as 
if  she  was  a  lady,  fur  all  her  being  a  Methodist,  an'  wi'  that 
maggot  o'  preaching  in  her  head ;  —  God  forgi'e  me  if  I  'js 
i'  the  wrong  to  call  it  so," 

"Ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  looking  jocose;  "hut  thee  dostna 
tell  Adam  what  he  said  to  thee  about  it  one  day.    The  missis 
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iraa  Baling,  Adam,  as  the  preaching  was  the  only  fault  to  be 
found  wl'  Dinah,  and  Mr.  Icwine  says,  'But  you  must  n't  find 
fault  with  her  for  that,  Mrs.  Poyser ;  you  forget  she  'b  got  no 
husband  to  preach  to.  I  '11  answer  for  it,  you  give  Poyser  many 
a  good  sermon.'  The  parson  had  thee  there,"  Mr.  Poyser  added, 
laughing  unctuously.  "  I  told  Bartle  Massey  on  it,  an'  he 
laughed  too." 

"Yes,  it's  a  small  joke  sets  men  laughing  when  they  sit 
a-staring  at  one  another  with  a  pipe  i'  their  mouths,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser.  "  Give  Bartle  Massey  his  way,  and  he  'd  have  all  the 
sharpness  to  himself.  If  the  chaff-cutter  had  the  making  of 
us,  we  should  all  be  straw,  I  reckon.  Totty,  my  chicken,  go 
up-stairs  to  cousin  Dinah,  and  see  what  she 's  doing,  and  give 
her  a  pretty  kiss." 

This  errand  waA  devised  for  Totty  as  a  means  of  checking 
certain  threatening  symptoms  about  the  corners  of  the  month; 
for  Tommy,  no  longer  expectant  of  cake,  was  lifting  up  his 
eyelids  with  his  fore-fingers,  and  turning  his  eyeballs  towards 
Totty,  in  a  way  that  she  felt  to  be  disagreeably  personal 

"You're  rare  and  busy  now  —  eh,  Adam?"  said  Mr.  Poy- 
ser, "  Burge  's  getting  so  bad  wi'  his  asthmy,  it 's  well  if  he  'U 
ever  do  much  riding  about  again." 

"  Yes,  we  've  got  a  pretty  bit  o'  building  on  hand  now,"  said 
Adam:  "what  with  the  repairs  on  th'  estate,  and  the  new 
houses  at  Treddles'on." 

"1 11  bet  a  penny  that  new  house  Burge  is  building  on  his 
own  bit  o'  land  is  for  him  and  Mary  to  go  to,"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 
"  He  '11  be  for  laying  by  business  soon,  I  '11  warrant,  and  be 
wanting  you  to  take  to  it  all,  and  pay  him  so  much  by  th'  'ear. 
We  shall  see  you  living  on  th'  hill  before  another  twelvemont'i 
over." 

"Well,"  said  Adam,  "I  should  like  t'  have  the  business  in 
my  own  hands.  It  is  n't  as  I  mind  much  about  getting  any 
more  money ;  we  've  enough  and  to  spare  now,  with  only  our 
two  selves  and  mother;  but  I  should  like  t'  have  my  own  way 
about  things :  I  could  try  plans  then,  as  I  can't  do  now." 

"Yon  get  on  pretty  well  wi'  the  new  steward,  I  reokon  f  * 
said  Mr.  Poyser. 
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"Yea,  yesi  he  'a  a  aenaible  man  enough :  onderstands  inn- 
ing —  he 's  eanying  on  the  diaiiiing,  and  all  that,  capital. 
Vou  tnast  go  aooie  day  towards  the  Stonysbire  side,  and  see 
what  alterations  they're  making.  But  he's  got  no  notion 
about  buildings :  you  can  ao  seldom  get  hold  of  a  man  as  can 
turn  his  brains  to  more  nor  one  thing ;  it 's  just  as  if  they 
wore  blinkers  like  th'  horses,  and  could  see  nothing  o'  one  aide 
of  'em.  Kow,  there's  Mr.  Irwine  has  got  notions  o*  building 
more  nor  most  architects ;  for  as  for  th'  architects,  they  set  up 
to  be  fine  fellows,  but  the  most  of  'em  don't  know  where  to  set  a 
chimney  so  aa  it  shan't  be  quarrelliug  with  a  door.  My  notion 
is,  a  practical  builder,  that's  got  a  bit  o'  taste,  makes  the  best 
architect  for  common  things ;  and  I  're  ten  times  the  pleasure 
i'  seeing  after  the  work  when  I  've  made  the  plan  myself." 

Mr.  Peyser  listened  with  an  admiring  interest  to  Adam's 
discourse  on  building;  but  perhaps  it  suggested  to  him  that 
the  building  of  his  corn-rick  had  been  piocdeding  a  little  too 
long  without  the  control  of  the  master's  eye  j  for  when  Adam 
had  done  speaking,  he  got  up  and  said  — 

"  Well,  lad,  I  '11  bid  you  good-by  now,  for  I  'm  off  to  the 
rick-yard  again." 

Adam  rose  too,  for  he  saw  Dinah  entering,  with  her  bonnet 
on,  and  a  little  basket  in  her  hand,  preceded  by  Tott^. 

"You're  ready,  I  see,  Dinah,"  Adam  said;  "bo  we'll  set 
i}S,  for  the  sooner  I  'm  at  home  the  better." 

"Mother,"  said  Totty,  with  her  treble  pipe,  "Dinah  was 
saying  her  prayers  and  crying  ever  60." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  mother :  "  little  gells  must  n't 
chatter." 

Whereupon  the  father,  shaking  with  silent  laughter,  Bet 
Totty  on  the  white  deal  table,  and  desired  her  to  kisa  him. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser,  you  perceive,  had  no  correct  principles 
of  education. 

"Come  back  to-morrow  if  Mrs.  Bede  doebn't  want  yon, 
Dinah,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser :  "  but  you  can  stay,  you  know,  if 
she's  ill." 

So,  when  the  good-l^es  had  been  sud,  Dinah  and  Adam  left 
the  Hall  Farm  together. 
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Adam  did  not  ask  Dinah  to  take  his  arm  -when  they  got  out 
into  the  Ian«.  He  had  never  yet  done  eo,  often  as  they  had 
va}ked  together ;  for  he  had  obsetred  that  she  never  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  Seth,  and  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  kind  of 
support  was  not  agreeable  to  her.  Bo  Uiey  walked  apart, 
though  aide  by  side,  and  the  close  poke  of  her  little  black 
bonnet  hid  her  face  from  him. 

"  You  can't  be  happy,  then,  to  make  the  Hall  Fann  your 
home,  Dinah?"  Adam  said,  with  the  quiet  interest  of  a 
brother,  who  has  no  anxiety  for  himBelf  in  the  matter.  "  It 's 
a  pity,  seeing  they  're  bo  fond  of  you." 

"You  know,  Adam,  my  heart  is  as  their  heart,  so  far  as 
love  for  them  and  oare  for  their  welfare  goes ;  but  they  are  in 
no  present  need,  their  sorrows  are  healed,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
called  back  to  my  old  work,  in  which  I  found  a  blessing  that 
I  have  missed  of  lata  in  the  midst  of  too  abundant  worldly 
good.  I  know  it  is  a  vain  thought  to  See  from  the  work  that 
Qod  appoints  us,  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  greater  blessing  to 
our  own  souls,  as  if  we  could  choose  for  ourselves  where  we 
shall  find  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Presence,  instead  of  seek- 
ing it  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  in  loving  obedience.  But 
now,  I  believe,  I  have  a  clear  showing  that  my  work  lies  else- 
where—  at  least  for  a.  time.  In  the  years  to  come,  if  my 
aunt's  health  should  fail,  or  she  should  otherwise  need  me,  I 
shall  return." 

"You  know  best,  Dinah,"  said  Adam.  "I  don't  believe 
yon  'd  go  against  the  wishes  of  them  that  love  yon,  and  are 
akin  to  yon,  without  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  in  your  own 
oonsoienoe.  I've  no  right  to  say  anything  about  my  being 
sorry :  you  know  well  enough  what  cause  I  have  to  put  yon 
above  every  other  friend  I  've  got ;  and  if  it  had  been  ordered 
•0  thai  yoQ  pould  ha'  been  my  sister,  and  lived  with  us  all  our 
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Uvea,  I  should  W  counted  it  the  greatest  blessing  ss  ooold 
happen  to  us  now  ;  but  Seth  tells  me  there 's  no  hope  o'  that : 
your  feelings  are  different ;  and  perhaps  I  'm  taking  too  much 
upon  me  to  speak  about  it." 

Dinah  made  no  answer,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  yards,  till  they  came  to  the  stone  stile ;  where,  as  Adam 
had  passed  through  £rst,  and  turned  round  to  give  her  his 
hand  while  she  mounted  the  unusually  high  step,  she  could 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  her  face.  It  struck  him  wiUi 
surprise ;  for  the  gray  eyes,  usually  so  mild  and  grave,  had 
the  bright  uneasy  glance  which  accompanies  suppressed  agita- 
tion, and  the  slight  flush  in  her  cheeks,  with  which  she  had 
come  down-stairs,  was  heightened  to  a  deep  ros&<»lor.  She 
looked  as  if  she  were  only  sister  to  Dinah.  Adam  was  eilent 
with  surprise  and  conjecture  for  some  moments,  and  then  he 
said  — 

"I  hope  I  've  not  hurt  or  displeased  you  by  what  I  Ve  said, 
Dinah :  perhaps  I  was  making  too  free.  I  've  no  wish  difFerent 
from  what  you  see  to  be  best ;  and  I  'm  satisfied  for  you  to 
live  thirty  mile  off,  if  you  think  it  right.  I  shall  think  of  you 
juat  as  much  as  I  do  now;  for  you're  bound  up  with  what 
I  can  no  more  help  remembering,  than  I  can  help  my  heart 
beating." 

Poor  Adam  1  Thus  do  men  blunder.  Dinah  made  no  an- 
swer, but  she  presently  said  — 

"  Have  you  heard  any  news  trom  that  poor  yoong  man,  since 
we  last  spoke  of  him  ?  " 

Dinah  always  called  Arthur  so;  she  had  never  lost  the 
image  of  him  as  she  had  seen  him  in  the  prison. 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam.  "  Mr,  Irwine  read  me  part  of  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday.  It  'a  pretty  certain,  they  say,  that  there  11 
be  a  peace  soon,  though  nobody  believes  it  11  last  long ;  but 
he  says  he  does  n't  mean  to  come  home.  He 's  no  heart  for  it 
yet ;  and  it 's  better  for  others  that  he  should  keep  away.  Mr. 
Irwine  thinks  he 's  in  the  right  not  to  come ;  —  it 's  a  sorrow- 
fiil  letter.  He  asks  about  you  and  the  Foysers,  as  he  a)wayi 
does.  There's  one  thing  in  the  letter  cut  me  a  goad  AetH: 
<  You  oan't  thinly  what  an  old  fellow  I  feel,'  he  Bays;  <I  make 
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no  Bchemes  now.  I  'm  tb«  best  when  I  Ve  a  good  day's  inarch 
oc  fighting  before  me.'  " 

"  He  'a  of  a  rash,  warm-hearted  nature,  like  Esau,  for  irhom 
I  have  always  felt  great  pity,"  said  Piuah.  "  That  meeting 
between  the  brothers,  where  Esau  is  so  loving  and  generous, 
and  Jacob  so  timid  and  distrustful,  notwithstanding  his  sense 
of  tV  Divine  favor,  has  always  touched  me  greatly.  Truly,  I 
have  been  tempted  sometimes  to  say  that  Jacob  was  of  a  mean 
spirit.  But  that  is  onr  trial :  —  we  must  learn  to  see  the  good 
in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  unlovely." 

"Ah,"  said  Adam,  "I  like  to  read  about  Moses  best,  in  th' 
Old  Testament.  He  carried  a' hard  hnsiness  well  through,  and 
died  when  other  folks  were  going  to  reap  the  fruits :  a  man 
must  have  oonrage  to  look  at  his  life  bo,  and  think  what  '11 
come  of  it  after  he 's  dead  and  gone.  A  good  solid  bit  o'  work 
lasts :  if  it  'a  only  laying  a  floor  down,  somebody 's  the  better 
for  it  being  done  well,  besides  the  man  as  does  it" 

They  were  both  glad  to  talk  of  subjects  that  were  not  per- 
sonal, and  in  this  way  they  went  on  till  they  passed  the  bridge 
across  the  Willow  Brook,  when  Adam  turned  round  and  said  — 

"  Ah,  here 's  Seth.  I  thought  he  'd  be  home  soon.  Does  he 
know  of  your  going,  Dinah  t " 

"  Yes,  I  told  him  last  Sabbath." 

Adam  remembered  now  that  Seth  had  come  home  much 
depressed  on  Sunday  evening,  a  circumstance  which  had  been 
very  unusual  with  him  of  late,  for  the  happiness  he  had  in 
seeing  Dinah  every  week  seemed  long  to  have  outweighed  the 
pain  of  knowing  she  would  never  marry  him.  This  even- 
ing he  had  his  habitual  air  of  dreamy  benignant  contentment, 
until  he  came  quite  close  to  Dinah,  and  saw  the  traces  of  tears 
on  her  delicate  eyelids  and  eyelashes.  He  gave  one  rapid 
glance  at  his  brother ;  but  Adam  was  evidently  quite  outside 
the  current  of  emotion  that  had  shaken  Din^ :  he  wore  his 
every-day  look  of  unexpectant  calm.  Seth  tried  not  to  let 
Dinah  see  that  he  had  noticed  her  face,  and  only  said  — 

"I'm  thankful  you're  come,  Dinah,  for  mother's  been  hnn- 
gering  after  the  sight  of  you  all  day.  She  began  to  talk  of 
yon  the  first  thing  in  the  momii^" 
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When  they  entered  the  cotti^e,  Liabeth  waa  seated  in  her 
arm-chair,  too  tired  with  setting  out  the  evening  meal,  a  task 
she  always  performed  a  long  time  beforehand,  to  go  and  meet 
them  at  the  door  as  usual,  when  she  heard  the  approaching 
footsteps. 

"  Coom,  child,  thee  't  coom  at  last,"  she  aaid,  when  Dinah 
went  towards  her.  "  What  doat  mane  by  lavin'  me  a  week, 
an'  ne'er  comin'  a-nigh  me." 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  Dinah,  taking  her  hand,  "you  're  not 
well.     If  I  'd  known  it  sooner,  I  'd  have  come." 

"An'  how's  thee  t'  know  if  thee  dostna  coom  ?  Th'  lads 
on'y  know  what  I  tell  'em;  as  long  as  yo  can  stir  hand  and 
foot  the  men  think  ye  're  hearty.  Bat  I  'm  none  so  bad,  on'y 
a  bit  of  ft  cold  sets  me  achin'.  An'  th'  lads  tease  me  so  t'  ha* 
somebody  wi'  me  t'  do  the  work  —  they  make  me  ache  worse 
wi'  talkin'.  If  thee  'd&t  come  and  stay  wi'  me,  they  'd  let  me 
alone.  The  Poysera  canna  want  thee  bo  biid  as  I  do.  Bnt 
take  thy  bonnet  off,  an'  let  me  look  at  theo." 

Dinah  was  moving  away,  but  Lisbeth  held  her  &st,  while 
she  was  taking  oS  her  bonnet,  and  looked  at  her  face,  as  one 
looks  into  a  newly  gathered  snow-drop,  to  renew  the  old  im- 
pressions of  purity  and  gentleness. 

"What's  the  matter  wi' thee?"  said  Lisbeth,  in  astonieh- 
ment;  "thee  'st  been  a-cryin'," 

"  It 's  only  a  grief  that  'il  pass  away,"  said  Din^,  who  did 
not  wish  just  now  to  call  forth  Lisbeth's  remonstrances  by  dis- 
closing her  intention  to  leave  Hayslope.  "  Yoa  shall  know 
about  it  shordy  — we  'U  talk  of  it  to-night  I  shall  stay  with 
you  to-night." 

Lisbeth  was  pacified  by  this  prospect;  and  she  had  the 
whole  eveniug  to  talk  with  Dinah  alone;  for  there  was  a  new 
room  in  the  cottage,  you  remember,  built  nearly  two  years  ago, 
in  the  expectation  of  a  new  inmate;  and  here  Adam  always 
sat  when  he  had  writing  to  do,  or  plans  to  make.  Seth  sat 
there  too  this  evening,  for  he  knew  his  mother  wonid  like  to 
have  Dinah  all  to  herself. 

There  were  two  pretty  pictures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  wall 
in  the  cottage.     On  one  side  there  was  the  broad-shouldered, 
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laige-featured,  hardy  old  woman,  in  her  blue  jacket  and  buff 
kerchiBf,  with  bet  dim-eyed  anxious  looks  turned  coutinualljr 
on  the  lily  face  and  the  alight  focm  in  the  black  dress  that 
were  either  moving  lightly  about  in  helpful  aotivity,  or  seated 
close  by  the  old  woman's  arm-chair,  holding  her  withered  hand, 
with  eyes  lifted  np  towards  her  to  speak  a  language  which 
Lisbetb  understood  far  better  than  the  Bible  or  the  hymn- 
book.  She  would  scarcely  listen  to  reading  at  all  to-night 
"  Way,  nay,  shut  the  book,"  she  said.  "  We  man  talk.  I  want 
t'  know  what  thee  was  cryin'  about.  Hast  got  troubles  o'  thy 
own,  like  other  folks  ?  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  there  were  the  two  brothers, 
so  like  each  other  in  the  midst  of  theic  unlikeness:  Adam, 
with  knit  brows,  shaggy  haii,  and  dark  vigorous  color,  aK 
sorbed  in  bis  "  figuring ; "  Seth,  with  large  rugged  features, 
the  close  copy  of  his  brother's,  but  with  thin  wavy  brown  hair 
and  blue  dreamy  eyes,  as  often  as  not  looking  vaguely  out  of 
the  window  instead  of  at  his  book,  although  it  was  a  newly 
bought  hook  —  Wesley's  abridgment  of  Madame  Guyon's  life, 
which  was  full  of  wonder  and  interest  for  him.  Seth  had 
said  to  Adam,  "Can  I  help  thee  with  anything  in  here  to- 
night?   I  don't  want  to  make  a  noise  in  the  shop." 

"Ho,  lad,"  Adam  answered,  "there's  nothing  but  what  I 
must  do  mysell    Thee'st  got  thy  new  book  to  read." 

And  often,  when  Seth  was  quite  unconscious,  Adam,  as 
he  paused  after  drawing  a  line  with  his  niler,  looked  at  his 
brother  with  a  kind  smile  dawning  in  his  eyes.  He  knew 
"th'  lad  liked  to  sit  full  o'  thoughts  he  could  give  no  account 
of;  they'd  never  come  t' anything,  but  they  made  him  happy;" 
and  in  the  last  year  or  so,  Adam  had  been  getting  more  and 
more  indulgent  to  Seth.  It  was  paxt  of  that  growing  tender- 
ness which  came  from  the  sonow  at  work  within  him. 

for  Adam,  though  you  see  him  quite  master  of  himself, 
working  hard  and  delighting  in  his  work  after  his  inborn 
inalienable  nature,  had  not  outlived  his  sorrow  — liad  not 
felc  it  slip  from  him  as  a  temporary  burthen,  and  leave  him 
the  same  man  agaia.  Do  any  of  us  ?  God  forbid.  It  would 
be  a  poor  result  of  all  our  auKuish  and  our  wrestling,  if  we 
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won  nothing  but  our  old  selTes  at  the  end  of  it  ^  if  we  conld 
return  to  the  same  blind  loves,  the  same  self-confident  blame, 
the  same  light  thoughts  of  hnman  suffering,  the  same  frivo- 
lous gossip  over  blighted  human  lives,  the  same  feeble  sense 
of  that  Unknown  towards  which  we  have  sent  forth  trreprefr 
sible  cries  in  our  loneliness.  Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that 
our  sorrow  lives  in  us  as  an  indestructible  force,  onl;  changing 
its  form,  as  forces  do,  and  passing  from  pain  into  sympathy  — 
the  one  poor  word  which  includes  all  our  best  insight  and  our 
best  love.  Not  that  this  transformation  of  pain  into  sym- 
pathy had  completely  taken  place  in  Adam  yet:  there  was 
still  a  great  remnant  of  pain,  and  this  he  felt  would  subsist 
as  long  as  her  pain  was  not  a  memory,  but  an  existing  thing, 
which  he  must  think  of  as  renewed  with  the  light  of  every 
new  morning.  But  we  get  accustomed  to  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  pain,  without,  for  all  that,  losing  our  sensibility  to  it; 
it  becomes  a  habit  of  our  lives,  and  we  cease  to  imagine  a 
condition  of  perfect  ease  as  posflible  for  ua.  Desire  is  chas- 
tened into  submission ;  and  we  are  contented  with  our  day 
when  we  have  been  able  to  bear  our  grief  in  silence,  and  act 
as  if  we  were  not  suffering.  For  it  is  at  such  perio<ls  that  the 
sense  of  our  lives  having  visible  and  invisible  relations  beyond 
any  of  which  either  our  present  or  prospective  self  is  the 
centre,  grows  like  a  muscle  that  we  are  obliged  to  lean  on 
and  enert. 

That  was  Adam's  state  of  mind  in  this  second  autumn  of 
his  sorrow.  His  work,  aa  you  know,  had  always  been  part  of 
liis  religion,  and  from  very  early  days  he  saw  clearly  that 
good  carpentry  was  God's  will  — was  that  form  of  God's  wit 
that  most  immediately  concerned  him ;  bnt  now  there  was  no 
margin  of  dreams  for  him  beyond  this  daylight  reality,  no 
holiday-time  in  the  working-day  world;  no  moment  in  the 
distance  when  duty  would  take  off  her  iron  glove  and  breast- 
plate, and  clasp  him  gently  into  rest.  He  conceived  no  picture 
of  the  future  but  one  made  up  of  hard-working  days  such  as 
he  lived  through,  with  growing  contentment  and  intensity  of 
interest,  every  fresh  week :  love,  he  thought,  oonld  never  be 
anything  to  him  but  a  living  memory  —  a  limb  lopped  off,  bat 
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not  gone  from  consciousness.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
power  of  loving  wa^  all  the  while  gaining  new  force  within 
him ;  that  the  new  sensibilities  bought  by  a  deep  experienca 
were  so  many  new  fibres  hy  which  it  was  possible,  nay,  nece» 
sary  to  him,  that  his  nature  should  intertwine  with  another. 
Yet  he  was  aware  that  common  afFection  and  friendship  were 
more  precious  to  him  than  they  used  to  be,  —  that  he  clung 
more  to  his  mother  and  Seth,  and  had  an  unspeakable  satis- 
faction in  the  sight  or  imagination  of  any  small  addition  to 
their  happiness.  The  Poysers,  too  —  hardly  three  or  four 
days  passed  but  he  felt  the  need  of  seeing  them,  and  inter. 
changing  words  and  looks  of  friendliness  with  them;  he 
would  have  felt  this,  probably,  even  if  Dinah  had  not  been 
with  them ;  but  he  had  only  said  the  simplest  truth  in  telling 
pinah  that  he  put  her  above  all  other  friends  in  the  world. 
Could  anything  be  more  natural  ?  For  in  the  darkest  mo< 
ments  of  memory  the  thought  of  her  always  came  aa  the  first 
ray  of  returning  comfort :  the  early  days  of  gloom  at  the  Hall 
Farm  had  been  gradually  turned  into  soft  moonlight  by  her 
presence ;  and  in  the  cotta^,  too,  —  for  she  had  come  at  every 
spare  moment  to  soothe  and  cheer  poor  Lisbeth,  who  had  been 
stricken  with  a  fear  that  subdued  even  her  querulousness,  at 
the  sight  of  her  darling  Adam's  grief-worn  face.  He  had 
become  used  to  watching  her  light  quiet  movements,  her 
pretty  loving  ways  to  the  children,  when  he  went  to  the  Hall 
Farm ;  to  listen  for  her  voice  as  for  a  recurrent  music ;  to 
think  everything  she  said  and  did  waa  just  r^ht,  and  could 
Aot  have  been  better.  In  spite  of  his  wisdom,  he  could  not 
find  fault  with  her  for  her  over-indulgence  of  the  children, 
who  had  managed  to  convert  Dinah  the  preacher,  before  whom 
s  circle  of  rough  men  had  often  trembled  a  little,  into  a  con- 
venient household  slave ;  though  Dinah  herself  was  rather 
ashamed  of  this  weakness,  and  had  some  inward  conflict  as  to 
her  departure  from  the  precepts  of  Solomon.  Yes,  there  was 
one  thing  that  might  have  been  better ;  she  might  have  loved 
Seth  and  consented  to  marry  him.  He  felt  a  little  vexed, 
for  his  brother's  sake ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  regret- 
fully bow  Dinah,  as  Seth's  wife,  would  have  made  their  homa 
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as  happ7  as  it  could  be  for  them  all— how  she  was  tlifl  oof 
being  that  would  bave  soothed  their  mother's  lost  days  into 
peacefulnesB  and  rest. 

"  It 's  wonderful  she  does  n't  lore  th'  lad,"  Adam  had  asiii 
sometimes  to  himself;  "for  anybody  'ud  think  he  was  just  cnt 
out  for  her.  But  her  heart 's  so  taken  up  with  other  things. 
She 's  one  o'  those  women  that  feel  no  drawing  towuds  having 
a  husband  and  children  o'  their  own.  She  thinks  sha  should 
be  filled  up  with  her  own  life  then ;  and  she 's  been  used  so  to 
living  in  other  folks's  cares,  she  can't  bear  the  thought  of  hei 
heart  being  shut  up  from  *em.  I  see  how  it  is,  well  enough. 
She 's  cut  out  o'  different  stufE  from  most  women :  I  saw  that 
long  ago.  She 's  never  easy  but  when  she 's  helping  somebody, 
and  marri^e  'ud  interfere  with  her  ways,  — that's  biie.  I  've 
no  right  to  be  contriving  and  thinking  it  'ud  be  better  if  she  'd 
have  Seth,  as  if  I  was  wiser  than  she  is ;  —  or  than  God  either, 
for  he  made  her  what  she  ia,  and  that 's  one  o'  the  greatest 
blessings  I  've  ever  had  from  his  bauds,  and  others  besides 
mc." 

This  self-reproof  had  recurred  strongly  to  Adam's  mind, 
when  he  gathered  from  Dinah's  face  that  lie  had  wounded  her 
by  referring  to  his  wish  thn,t  she  had  accepted  Seth,  and  so  be 
had  endeavored  to  put  into  the  strongest  words  bis  confidence 
in  her  decision  as  right — his  resignation  even  to  her  going 
away  from  them,  and  ceasing  to  make  part  of  their  life  other- 
wise than  by  living  iu  their  thoughts,  if  that  separation  were 
chosen  by  herself.  He  felt  sure  she  knew  quite  well  enough 
how  much  he  cared  to  see  her  continually  —  to  talk  to  her  with 
tlie  silent  consciousness  of  a  mutual  great  remembrance.  It 
was  not  possible  she  should  bear  anything  but  self-renouncmg 
affection  and  respect  in  his  assurance  that  he  was  contented 
for  her  to  go  away ;  and  yet  there  remained  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  his  mind  that  he  bad  not  said  quite  the  right  thing — tha^ 
somehow,  Dinah  had  not  understood  him. 

Dinah  must  have  risen  a  little  before  the  ana  the  next  moni' 
ing,  for  she  was  down-stairs  about  five  o'clock.  So  was  Seth ; 
for,  through  liisbeth's  obstinate  refusal  to  have  any  woman 
helper  in  the  house,  he  bad  learned  to  make  himself,  as  Adam 
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aaid,  "very  handy  in  the  housework,"  that  he  might  aave  his 
mother  from  too  great  weariuesB ;  on  which  ground  I  hope  you 
vUl  not  think  him  unmanly,  any  more  than  you  can  have 
thought  the  gallant  Colonel  Bath  anmanly  when  be  made  the 
gmel  for  his  invalid  sister.  Adam,  who  had  sat  up  late  at  his 
writing,  was  still  asleep,  and  was  not  likely,  Seth  Baid,  to  be 
down  till  breakfast-time.  Often  as  Dinah  had  visited  Lisbeth 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  she  bad  never  slept  in  the 
cottage  since  that  night  after  Thias's  death,  when,  you  remem- 
ber, Lisbeth  praised  her  deft  movements,  and  even  gave  a  modi- 
fied approval  to  ber  porridge.  But  in  that  long  interval 
Dinah  had  made  great  advances  in  household  cleverness :  and 
this  momtng,  since  Seth  vas  there  to  help,  she  was  bent  on 
bringing  everything  to  a  pitch  of  cleanliness  and  order  that 
would  have  satisfied  her  aunt  Poyaer.  The  cottage  was  far 
from  that  standard  at  present,  for  Lisbeth's  rheomatism  had 
forced  her  to  give  up  her  old  habits  of  dilettante  scouring 
and  polishing.  When  the  kitchen  was  to  her  mind,  Dinah  went 
into  the  new  room,  where  Adam  had  been  writing  the  night 
before,  to  see  what  sweeping  and  dusting  were  needed  there. 
She  opened  the  window  and  let  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the 
smell  of  the  sweetbrier,  and  the  bright  low-alanting  rays  of  tbe 
early  snn,  which  made  a  glory  about  her  pale  face  and  pale  au- 
burn hair  as  she  held  the  long  brush,  and  swept,  singing  to  her- 
self in  a  very  low  tone  —  like  a  sweet  snmmer  murmur  that 
you  have  to  listen  for  very  closely  —  one  of  Charles  Wesley's 
hymni  :— 

"  Eternal  Beam  of  Light  Divine, 

FoDDtaln  of  unexhauated  lore. 
In  wliom  the  Father's  glories  Bhiae, 

Throng)]  earth  beneath  and  hearen  al)0*et 

"  Jesna  !  the  weary  wanderer's  rest, 
Give  me  thy  easy  yoke  to  hear ; 
With  steadfast  patience  arm  tny  brca*^ 
With  ipotless  lore  and  ho)/  tear. 

"Speak  to  fflj  warring  pasdoni, 'Peacel' 
Say  to m;  trembling heatt,  'Be  itillt' 
Thy  power  my  itrangth  and  fortreM  ii, 
Sat  all  tbliw  ••''•  thy  totwalgn  wIIL" 
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She  lud  by  tlie  brush  and  took  up  the  duster ;  and  if  ye* 
bad  ever  lived  in  Mrs.  Poyeer's  houaehold,  yon  would  know 
bow  the  duster  behaved  in  Dinah's  hand  — how  it  went  into 
erery  small  comer,  and  on  every  ledge  in  and  out  of  sight — 
how  it  went  again  and  a^ain  round  every  bar  of  the  chairs^  and 
every  leg,  and  under  and  over  everything  that  lay  on  the  table, 
till  it  came  to  Adam's  papers  and  rulers,  and  the  open  desk 
near  them.  Dinah  dusted  up  to  the  very  edge  of  these,  and 
then  hesitated,  lookiug  at  them  with  a  longing  but  timid  eye. 
It  was  painful  to  see  how  much  dust  there  was  among  them. 
As  she  was  looking  in  this  way,  she  heard  Seth's  step  just  out- 
side the  open  door,  towards  which  her  back  was  turned,  and 
said,  raising  her  clear  treble  — 

"  Seth,  is  your  brother  wrathful  when  his  papers  are 
stirred  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very,  when  they  are  not  put  back  in  the  right  places," 
said  a  deep  strong  voice,  not  Seth's. 

It  was  as  if  Dinah  had  put  her  hands  unawares  on  a  vibrat- 
ing chord ;  she  was  shaken  with  an  intense  thrill,  and  for  the 
inBtant  felt  nothing  else ;  then  she  knew  her  cheeks  were  glow- 
ing, and  dared  not  look  round,  but  stood  still,  disti'essed  because 
she  could  not  say  good-morning  in  a  friendly  way.  Adam, 
finding  that  she  did  not  look  round  so  as  to  see  the  smile  on 
his  ^loe,  was  afraid  she  had  thought  him  serious  about  his 
wrathfulness,  and  went  up  to  her,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to 
look  at  him. 

"  What  I  you  think  I  'm  a  cross  fellow  at  home,  Dinah  ?  "  he 
said,  smilingly. 

"Nay,"  said  Dinah,  looking  up  with  timid  eyes,  "notsa 
But  you  might  be  put  about  by  finding  things  meddled  with; 
and  even  the  man  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men,  was  wrathful 
sometimes." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Adam,  looking  at  her  affectionately, 
"  I  '11  help  you  move  the  things,  and  put  'em  back  again,  and 
then  they  can't  get  wrong.  You  're  getting  to  be  your  aunt's 
own  niece,  I  see,  tor  particulamess." 

They  began  their  little  task  together,  but  Dinah  had  not 
noovered  herself  sufficiently  to  think  of  any  remark,  and 
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Ad&m  looked  at  her  aneasily.  Dinali,  ho  tlionght,  tuid  seemed 
to  disappiove  him  somehow  lately ;  she  had  not  been  so  kind 
aud  open  to  him  as  she  used  to  be.  He  wanted  her  to  look  at 
him,  and  be  as  pleased  as  he  was  himself  with  doing  this  bit 
of  playful  work.  But  Dinah  did  not  look  at  him  —  it  wai 
easy  for  her  to  avoid  looking  at  the  tall  man ;  and  when  at 
last  there  was  no  more  duatiog  to  be  done,  and  no  further 
ezonse  for  him  to  linger  near  her,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  said,  in  rather  a  pleading  tone  — 

"  Dinah,  you  're  not  displeased  with  me  for  anything,  are 
you  ?  I're  not  said  or  done  aDythiog  to  make  you  thiuk  ill 
of  me  ?  " 

The  question  surprised  her,  and  relieved  her  by  giving  a 
new  course  to  her  feeling.  She  looked  up  at  him  now,  quite 
earnestly,  almost  with  the  tears  coming,  and  said  -~ 

"  Oh,  no,  Adam  1  how  could  you  think  so  ?  " 

"I  couldn't  bear  you  not  to  feel  as  much  a  friend  to  me 
as  I  do  to  you,"  said  Adam.  "  And  you  don't  know  the  value 
I  set  on  the  very  thought  of  you,  Dinah.  That  was  what  I 
meant  yesterday,  when  I  said  I  'd  be  content  for  yoa  to  go,  if 
you  thot^ht  right.  I  meant,  the  thought  of  you  was  worth  so 
much  to  me,  I  should  feel  I  ought  to  be  thankful,  and  not 
grumble,  if  you  see  right  to  go  away.  You  know  I  do  mind 
parting  with  you,  Dinah  ?  " 

"Tes,  dear  friend,"  said  Dinah,  trembling,  but  trying  to 
speak  calmly,  "I  know  you  have  a  brother's  heart  towards 
me,  and  we  shall  often  be  with  one  another  in  spirit ;  but  at 
this  season  I  am  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations : 
you  must  not  mark  me.  I  feel  called  to  leave  my  kindred  for 
a  while ;  but  it  is  a  trial :  the  flesh  is  weak." 

Adam  saw  that  it  pained  her  to  be  obliged  to  answer. 

'*  I  hurt  you  by  talking  about  it,  Dinali,"  he  said :  "  1 11  say 
no  more.    Let 's  see  if  Seth  's  ready  with  breakfast  now." 

That  is  a  simple  scene, .  reader.  But  it  is  almost  oertain 
that  you,  too,  have  been  in  love  —  perhaps,  eveu,  more  than 
once,  though  you  may  not  choose  to  say  so  to  aU  your  ferni* 
nine  friends.  If  so,  you  will  no  more  think  the  slight  words, 
the  timid  looks,  the  tremulous  touches,  by  which  two  human 
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cools  approach  eaeh  other  gradaally,  like  two  little  qniTeni^ 
rtdu-etreams,  before  they  mingle  into  one  —  70a  will  no  more 
Fhink  these  things  trivial  than  you  will  think  the  first-detected 
sigus  of  coming  spring  trivial,  thoogfa  they  be  bat  a  faints 
indescribable  something  in  the  air  and  in  the  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  tiniest  perceptible  budding  on  the  hedgerow 
branches.  Those  slight  words  and  looks  and  touches  are  part 
of  the  Bont's  language ;  and  the  finest  langni^ft  I  believe, 
is  chiefiy  made  up  of  unimposing  words,  such  aa  "  light," 
"  sound,"  "  stars,"  "  music,"  —  words  really  not  worth  looking 
at,  or  hearing,  in  themselves,  any  more  than  ** chips"  or 
"  sawdust : "  it  is  only  that  they  happen  to  be  the  signs  of 
something  unspealcably  great  and  beautiful.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  love  is  a  great  and  beantiful  thing  too ;  and  if  yon  agree 
with  me,  the  smallest  signs  of  it  will  not  be  chips  and  saw- 
dust to  yon:  they  will  rather  be  like  those  litUe  words. 
"  light "  and  "  music,"  stirring  the  long-winding  fibres  of  your 
memory,  and  enriching  your  present  with  your  most  predooa 
oasL 


CHAPTER  LL 

aUKDAT    UORNIKQ. 

LtaBBTH's  touch  of  rheumatism  could  not  be  made  to  appear 
serious  enough  to  det^n  Diush  another  night  from  the  Hall 
Farm,  now  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  her  aunt  so 
soon;  and  at  evening  the  friends  must  part.  "For  a  long 
while,"  Dinah  had  s^d;  for  she  had  told  Lisbeth  of  her 
resolve. 

"  Then  it  11  be  for  all  my  life,  an'  I  shall  ne'er  see  thee 
i^n,"  said  Lisbeth.  "  Long  while  1  I  'n  got  no  long  while 
t?  live.  An'  I  shall  be  took  bad  an'  die,  an'  thee  canst  ne'er 
oome  a-nigh  me,  an'  I  shall  die  a-ionging  for  thee." 

That  had  been  the  key-note  of  her  wailing  talk  all  day; 
for  Adam  was  not  in  the  bouse,  and  so  she  put  no  restraint 
4D  b«r  oompUinlng.    She  had  tried  poor  Dinah  by  retoming  . 
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l^in  taiA  again  to  the  question,  irhy  she  must  go  ava; ;  and 
refnsiug  to  accept  reasons,  which  seemed  to  her  nothing  bnt 
'whim  and  "  contrairiness ; "  and  still  more,  ky  regrettiDg  that 
she  "  couldna  ha'  one  o'  the  lads,"  and  be  her  dajghter. 

"  Thee  couldfltna  put  np  wi'  Beth,"  she  said :  "  he  isna  oliTer 
enough  for  thee^  happen  j  but  he  'd  ha'  been  verj  good  f  the* 
—  he's  as  handy  as  can  be  at  doin'  things  for  me  irhen  I'm 
bad ;  an'  he 's  as  fond  o'  the  Bible  an'  chappellin'  as  thee  art 
thysen.  But  happen,  tbee'dst  like  a  husband  better  as  isna 
just  the  cut  o'  thysen :  the  lunnln'  brook  isna  athirst  for  th' 
lain.  Adam  'nd  ha'  done  for  thee  —  I  knov  he  would ;  an*  he 
might  come  t*  like  the^  well  enough,  if  thee  'dst  stop.  But 
he 's  as  etubbotn  as  th'  iron  bar  —  there 's  no  bendiug  him  nc 
way  but 's  own.  But  he  'd  be  a  fine  husband  for  anybody,  be 
they  who  they  will,  so  looked-on  an'  so  cliTer  as  he  is.  And 
ho  'd  be  rare  an'  lovin' :  it  does  me  good  on'y  a  look  o'  the  lad'g 
eye,  when  he  means  kind  tow'rt  me." 

Dinah  tried  to  escape  from  Lisbeth's  closest  looks  and  ques- 
tions by  finding  little  tasks  of  hounework,  that  kept  her  moving 
about;  and  as  soon  as  Seth  came  home  in  the  evening  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  to  go.  It  touched  Dinah  keenly  to  say  the  laat 
g00d>by,  and  still  more  to  look  round  on  her  way  across  the 
fields,  and  see  the  old  woman  still  standing  at  the  door,  gasing 
after  her  till  she  must  have  been  the  faintest  speck  in  the  dim 
aged  eyes.  "  The  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  them,"  Dinah 
prayed,  as  she  looked  back  from  the  last  stile.  "Make  them 
glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  then  hast  afflicted  them, 
and  the  years  wherein  they  have  seen  evil.  It  is  thy  will  thr.t 
I  should  part  from  them  ;  let  me  have  no  will  but  thine." 

Lisbeth  turned  into  the  house  at  last,  and  sat  down  in  th« 
workshop  near  Seth,  who  was  busying  himself  there  with  fit- 
ting some  bits  of  turned  wood  he  had  brought  from  the  village, 
into  a  small  workbox  which  he  meant  to  give  to  Dinah  before 
she  went  away. 

"Thee't  see  her  ^ain  o*  Sunday  afore  she  goes,"  were  her 
firstwords.  "If  thee  wast  good  for  anything,  thee 'dst  make 
her  come  in  again  o*  Sunday  night  wi'  thee,  and  see  me  onoe 
Qtoie.** 
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"  Nay,  mother,"  eaid  Seth,  "  Dloab  'ad  be  sore  to  come  again 
If  she  saw  right  to  come.  I  should  hare  no  need  to  persuade 
her.  She  only  thinks  it  'ud  be  troubling  thee  for  nought,  jutt 
to  come  in  to  say  good-by  over  again." 

"  She  'd  ne'er  go  away,  I  know,  if  Adam  'nd  be  fond  on  her 
an'  many  her ;  but  everything 's  bo  contrairy,"  said  Ltsbeth, 
with  a  bnrst  of  vexation. 

Seth  pansed  a  moment,  and  looked  up,  with  a  sli^t  Uush, 
at  his  mbther'g  face.  "  What  1  has  she  said  anything  o'  that 
sort  to  thee,  mother  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Said  ?  nay,  she  '11  say  nothln'.  It 's  on'y  the  men  as  have 
to  wait  till  folks  say  things  afore  they  find  'em  oat" 

"  Well,  but  what  makes  thee  thii^  so,  mother  ?  What '» 
pnt  it  into  thy  head  ?  " 

"  It 's  no  matter  what  'b  put  it  into  my  head :  my  head 's 
none  so  hollow  as  it  must  get  in,  an'  nought  to  put  it  there.  1 
know  she 's  fond  on  tum,  as  I  know  th'  wind  's  comin'  in  at 
the  door,  an'  that 's  anoof.  An'  he  might  be  willin'  to  marry 
her  if  he  know'd  she 's  fond  on  him,  but  he  '11  ne'er  think  on't 
if  somebody  doesna  put  it  Into  'e  head." 

His  mother's  suggestion  about  Dinah's  feeling  towards  Adam 
was  not  quite  a  new  thought  to  Seth,  but  her  last  words  alanned 
him,  lest  she  should  herself  undertake  to  open  Adam's  eyes. 
He  was  not  sure  about  Dinah's  feeling,  and  he  thought  he  vku 
sure  about  Adam's. 

"  Nay,  mother,  nay,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  thee  mustna  think 
o*  speaJting  o'  such  things  to  Adam.  Thee  'st  no  right  to 
"^  say  what  Dinah's  feelings  are  if  she  hasna  told  thee ;  and  i* 
"ud  do  nothing  but  mischief  to  say  such  things  to  Adam :  he 
feels  very  grateful  and  affectionate  toward  Dinah,  but  he's 
DO  thoughts  towards  her  that  'ud  incline  him  to  make  her 
his  wife ;  and  I  don't  believe  Dinah  'ud  marry  him  either.  I 
don't  think  she  '11  many  at  alL" 

"  Eh,"  said  Lisbeth,  impatiently.  "  Thee  think'st  so  'cause 
she  wouldna  ha'  thee.  She'll  ne'er  marry  thee;  thee  mightst 
as  well  like  her  t'  ha'  thy  brother." 

Seth  was  hurt  "  Mother,"  he  said,  in  a  remonstrating  totu^ 
"  don't  think  that  of  me.     I  should  be  as  thankful  t'  have  bei 
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for  a  sistei  as  thee  wonldst  f  have  hec  foi  a  daughter,  I  've 
DO  more  thoughts  about  myself  in  that  things  and  I  shall  tate 
it  hard  if  eTei  thee  say'st  it  again." 

"  Well,  well,  then  thee  shouldstna  cross  me  wi'  sayin'  things 
arena  as  I  eay  they  are." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Seth, "  thee  'dst  be  doing  Dinah  a  wrong 
by  telling  Adam  what  thee  think'st  about  her.  It  'ud  do  noth- 
ing but  miBchief ;  for  it  'ud  make  Adam  uneasy  if  he  do^sna 
feel  the  same  to  hei.  And  I'm  pretty  sure  be  feels  nothing 
o'  the  sort." 

"  Eh,  donna  tell  me  what  thee 't  sure  on ;  thee  know'st  nought 
about  it  What 's  he  allays  goin'  to  the  Poysers'  for,  if  he 
didna  want  t'  see  her  ?  He  goes  twice  where  he  used  f  go 
once.  Happen  he  knowsna  as  be  wants  f  see  her ;  he  knowsna 
as  I  put  salt  in 's  broth,  but  he  'd  miss  it  pretty  quick  if  it 
wama  there.  Hell  ne'er  think  o'  marrying  if  it  isna  put 
into 's  head  ;  an'  if  thee  'dst  any  love  for  thy  mother,  thee  'dst 
put  him  up  to 't,  an'  not  let  her  go  away  out  o'  my  sights  when 
I  might  ha'  her  to  make  a  bit  o'  comfort  for  me  afore  I  go  to 
bed  to  my  old  man  under  the  white  thorn." 

"  Kay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "  thee  mnstna  think  me  unkind ; 
but  I  should  be  going  against  my  consoieooe  if  I  took  upon  me 
to  say  what  Dinah's  feelings  are.  And  besides  that,  I  think  I 
should  give  offence  to  Adam  by  speaking  to  him  at  all  about 
marrying;  and  I  counsel  thee  not  to  do't.  Thee  may'st  be 
quite  deceiv«l  about  Dinah ;  nay,  I  'm  pretty  sure,  by  words 
■he  said  to  me  last  Sabbath,  as  she 's  no  mind  to  marry." 

"  Eh,  thee 't  as  contrairy  as  the  rest  on  'em.  If  it  war  smn- 
mat  I  didna  want,  it  'ud  be  done  fast  enough." 

Lisbeth  rose  from  the  bench  at  this,  and  went  out  of  the 
workshop,  leaving  Seth  in  much  anxiety  lest  she  should  dis- 
turb Adam's  mind  about  Dinah.  He  consoled  himself  after  a 
time  with  reflecting  that,  since  Adam's  trouble,  Lisbeth  had 
been  very  timid  about  speaking  to  him  on  matters  of  feeling, 
and  that  she  would  hardly  dare  to  approach  this  tenderest  of 
all  subjects.  Even  if  she  did,  he  hoped  Adam  would  not  taka 
much  notice  of  what  she  said. 

Seth  was  right  in  believing  that  Lisbeth  would  be  held  is 
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reetrtunt  by  timidity ;  and  dttring  the  next  three  days,  tht 
intervals  in  which  she  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Adam  were  too  lare  and  short  to  cause  hei  any  strong  temjh 
tatiOD.  But  in  her  long  solitary  hours  she  brooded  over  her 
regretful  thoughts  about  Dinah,  tUl  they  had  grown  very  near 
that  point  of  unmana^able  Btrengtb  when  thoughts  are  apt  to 
take  wing  out  of  their  secret  nest  in  a  startling  manner.  And 
on  Sunday  morning,  when  Seth  went  away  to  chapel  at  Tred- 
dleston,  the  dangerous  opportunity  came. 

Sunday  morning  was  the  happiest  time  in  all  the  week  to 
Lisbeth ;  for  as  there  was  no  service  at  Hayslope  charch  till 
the  afternoon,  Adam  was  always  at  home,  doing  nothing  but 
reading,  an  occupation  in  which  she  could  venture  to  intempt 
him.  Moreover,  she  had  always  a  better  dinner  than  usual  to 
prepare  for  her  sons  —  very  frequently  for  Adam  and  herself 
alone,  Seth  being  often  away  the  entire  day ;  and  the  smell  of 
the  roaet-meat  before  the  clear  fire  in  the  clean  kitchen,  the 
clock  ticking  in  a  peaceful  Sunday  manner,  her  darling  Adam 
seated  near  her  in  his  best  clothes,  doing  nothing  very  impor- 
tant, so  that  she  could  go  and  stroke  her  hand  across  his  hair 
if  she  liked,  and  see  him  look  up  at  her  and  smile,  while  Gyp, 
rather  jealous,  poked  his  muzzle  up  between  them,  —  all  these 
things  made  poor  Lisbeth's  earthly  paradise. 

The  book  Adam  moat  often  read  on  a  Sunday  morning  wis 
his  la^e  pictured  Bible,  and  this  morning  it  lay  open  before 
him  on  the  round  white  deal  table  in  the  kitchen ;  for  he  sat 
there  in  spite  of  the  fire,  because  he  knew  his  mother  liked  to 
have  him  with  her,  and  it  was  the  only  day  in  the  week  when 
he  could  indulge  her  in  that  way.  You  would  have  liked  to 
see  Adam  reading  his  Bible:  he  never  opened  it  on  a  week- 
day, and  so  be  came  to  it  as  a  holiday  book,  servii^  him  for 
history,  biography,  and  poetry.  He  held  one  hand  thmst 
between  his  waistcoat  buttons,  and  the  other  ready  to  turn  the 
pt^B ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  you  would  have  seen 
many  changes  in  his  face.  Sometimes  his  lips  moved  in  semi- 
articulation  —  it  was  when  he  came  to  a  speech  that  he  could 
fancy  himself  uttering,  such  as  Samuel's  dying  speech  to  the 
people ;  then  his  eyehrows  would  be  raised,  and  the  oomws  of 
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Kb  mouth  woold  quiver  a  little  with  ead  sympathy  —  some- 
thing, perhaps  old  Isaac's  meeting  with  his  son,  touched  him 
olosely ;  at  other  times,  orer  the  Sew  Testament,  a  very  sol- 
emn look  would  come  upon  his  face,  and  he  would  every  now 
and  then  shake  his  head  iu  serious  assent,  oi  just  lift  up  faia 
band  and  let  it  fall  again ;  and  on  some  mornings,  when  he 
read  in  the  Apocrypha,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  the  son 
of  Sirach's  keeu-edged  words  would  bring  a  delighted  smile, 
though  he  also  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  occasionally  differing 
from  an  Apocryphal  writer.  For  Adam  knew  the  Articles 
quite  well,  as  became  a  good  churchman. 

Lisbeth,  in  the  pauses  of  attending  to  her  dinner,  always 
sat  opposite  to  him  and  watched  him,  till  she  could  rest  no 
longer  without  going  up  to  him  and  giving  him  a  caress,  to 
«all  his  attention  to  her.  This  morning  he  was  reading  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  Lisbeth  had  been  stand- 
ing close  by  him  for  some  minutes,  stroking  bis  hair,  which 
was  smoother  than  usual  this  morning,  and  looking  down  at 
the  large  page  with  silent  wonderment  at  the  mystery  of  let- 
ters. She  was  encouraged  to  continue  this  caress,  because 
when  she  first  went  up  to  him,  he  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
his  chair  to  look  at  her  affectionately  and  say,  "Why,  mother, 
thee  look'st  rare  and  hearty  this  morning.  Eh,  Gyp  wants  me 
t'  look  at  him :  he  can't  abide  to  think  I  love  thee  the  best." 
Lisbeth  said  nothing,  because  she  wanted  to  B(iy  so  many 
things.  And  now  there  was  a  new  leaf  to  be  turned  over,  and 
it  was  a  picture  —  that  of  the  angel  seated  on  the  great  stone 
chat  has  been  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre.  This  picture 
had  one  strong  association  in  Lisbeth's  memory,  for  she  had 
been  reminded  of  it  when  she  first  saw  Dinah ;  and  Adam  had 
no  sooner  turned  the  p^e,  and-  lifted  the  book  sideways  that- 
they  might  look  at  the  angel,  than  she  said,  "That's  her — 
that 's  Dinah." 

Adam  smiled,  and,  looking  more  intently  at  the  angel's  face, 
said  — 

"It  is  a  bit  like  her ;  but  Dinah  'a  prettier,  I  think." 

"  Well,  then,  if  thee  think'st  her  so  pretty,  why  am't  tcaid 
on  her  f  * 
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Adam  looked  op  io  surprise.  "  Wby,  mother,  dost  think  I 
don't  set  store  by  Dinah  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  Lisbeth,  frightened  at  her  own  coura^,  yet 
feeling  that  she  had  broken  the  ice,  and  the  waters  must  flow, 
whatever  mischief  they  might  do.  "  What 's  th'  use  o'  settin' 
store  by  things  as  are  thirty  mile  oS?  If  thee  wast  fond 
enough  on  her  thee  wouldstna  let  her  go  away," 

"  But  I  've  no  right  t'  hinder  her,  if  she  thinks  well,"  said 
Adam,  looking  at  his  book  as  if  he  wanted  to  go  on  roading. 
He  foresaw  a  series  of  complaints  tending  to  nothing.  Lisbeth 
sat  down  again  in  the  chair  opposite  to  him,  as  she  said — 

"But  she  wouldna  think  well  if  thee  wastna  so  contrairy." 
Lisbeth  dared  not  venture  beyond  a  vague  phrase  yet. 

"  Contrairy,  mother  ? "  Adam  said,  looking  np  again  in 
some  anxiety.     "What  have  I  done  1    What  dost  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  thee 't  never  look  at  nothin',  nor  think  o'  nothin',  but 
thy  figurin'  an'  thy  work,"  said  Lisbeth,  half  crying.  "An' 
dost  think  thee  canst  go  on  so  all  thy  life,  as  if  thee  wast  a 
man  cut  out  o'  timber  ?  An'  what  wut  do  when  thy  mother's 
gone,  an'  nobody  to  take  care  on  thee  as  thee  gett'st  a  bit  o* 
victual  comfortable  i'  the  momin'  ?  " 

"What  hast  got  i'  thy  mind,  mother?"  said  Adam,  vexed 
at  this  whimpering.  "  I  canna  see  vhat  thee 't  driving  at.  Is 
there  anything  I  could  do  for  thee  as  I  don't  do  ?" 

"  Ay,  an'  that  there  is.  Thee  might'st  do  as  I  should  ha* 
somebody  wi'  me  to  comfort  me  a  bit,  an'  w^t  on  me  when 
I  'm  bad,  an'  be  good  to  me." 

"  Well,  mother,  whose  f anlt  is  it  there  Isna  some  tidy  body 
i'  th'  house  t'  help  thee?  It  isna  by  my  wish  as  thee  hast  a 
stroke  o'  work  to  do.  We  can  afford  it  —  I  've  told  thee  often 
enongh.     It  'ud  be  a  deal  better  for  us." 

"Eh,  what's  the  use  o*  talking  o"  tidy  bodies,  when  thee 
mean'at  one  o'  th'  wenches  out  o'  th'  village,  or  somebody  from 
Treddles'ou  as  I  ne'er  set  eyes  on  i'  my  life?  I'd  sooner 
make  a  shift  an'  get  into  my  own  coffin  afore  I  die,  nor  ha' 
them  folks  to  put  me  in." 

Adam  was  silent,  and  tried  to  go  on  reading.  That  was 
tbe  utmost  severity  he  could  show  towards  bis  mother  on  a 
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Sondaj  morning.  But  Lisbeth  had  gone  too  tax  now  to  okeck 
herself,  and  after  scarcely  a  minnte's  qaietuess  she  began 
again. 

"  Thee  mightst  know  well  enough  who  't  is  I  'd  like  t'  ha' 
wi'  me.  It  isna  many  folks  I  se^d  for  V  come  aa'  see  me,  I 
reckon.    An'  thee  'st  had  the  f etchin'  on  her  times  enow." 

"  Thee  mean'st  Dinah,  mother,  I  know,"  said  Adam.  "  Bnt 
it  'a  no  use  setting  thy  mind  on  what  can't  be.  If  Dinah  'ud 
be  willing  to  stay  at  Hayslope,  it  is  n't  likely  she  can  come 
away  from  her  aunt's  house,  where  they  hold  her  like  a  daugh- 
ter, and  where  she 's  more  bound  than  she  is  to  as.  If  it  had 
been  so  that  she  could  ha'  married  Seth,  that  'ud  ha'  been  a 
great  blessing  to  us,  but  we  can't  have  things  just  as  we  like 
in  this  life.  Thee  must  try  and  make  up  thy  mind  to  do 
without  her." 

"  Nay,  but  I  canna  ma'  up  my  mind,  when  she 's  jnst  cut  out 
for  thee ;  an'  nought  shall  ma'  me  believe  aa  God  didna  make 
her  an'  send  her  there  o'  purpose  for  thee.  What's  it  sinnify 
about  her  bein'  a  Methody  ?  It  'ud  happen  wear  out  on  her 
wi'  marryin'." 

Adam  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  his 
mother.  He  understood  bow  what  she  had  been  aiming  at 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  It  was  as  onreaeon- 
able,  impracticable  a  wish  as  she  had  ever  urged,  but  he  could 
not  help  being  moved  by  ao  entirely  new  an  idea.  The  chief 
point,  however,  was  to  chase  away  the  notion  from  bis  mother's 
mind  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  gravely,  "thee't  talking  wild.  Don't 
let  me  hear  thee  say  such  things  again.  It  'a  no  good  talking 
o'  what  can  never  be.  Dinah 's  not  for  marrying ;  she 's  fixed 
her  heart  on  a  different  sort  o'  life." 

"Very  like,"  said  Lisbeth,  impatiently,  "very  like  she's 
none  for  marr'ing,  when  them  as  she  'd  be  willin'  f  marry 
wonna  az  her.  I  shouldna  ha'  been  for  marr'ing  thy  feyther 
if  he  'd  ne'er  axed  me ;  an'  she 's  as  fond  o'  thee  as  e'er  I  war 
o'  Thias,  poor  fellow." 

The  blood  mshed  to  Adam's  face,  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
was  not  quite  conscious  where  he  was:  his  mother  and  the 
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kitclien  had  vanished  for  him,  and  he  Bav  nothiog  bat  DinaM 
face  tamed  up  towards  hia.  It  aeemed  as  if  there  wera  a 
resurrection  of  hla  dead  joy.  But  he  woke  up  very  ipeedily 
from  that  dream  (the  waking  was  chill  and  Bad) ;  for  it  wonld 
have  been  very  foolish  in  him  to  believe  his  mother's  words; 
she  could  have  no  ground  for  them.  He  was  prompted  to  ex- 
press his  disbelief  very  strongly— perhaps  that  he  might  call 
forth  the  proofs,  if  there  were  any  to  be  offered. 

"  What  dost  say  such  things  for,  mother,  when  thee  'st  got 
no  foundation  for  'em  7  Thee  know'st  nothing  as  gives  thee 
a  right  to  say  that." 

"  Then  I  knowna  nought  as  gi'ea  me  a  right  to  say  as  the 
year 's  turned,  for  all  I  feel  it  fust  thing  when  I  get  up  i'  th' 
morning.  She  isna  fond  o*  Seth,  I  reckon,  is  she  ?  She  doesna 
want  to  marry  him?  But  I  can  see  as  she  doesna  behave 
tow'rt  thee  as  she  does  tow'rt  Seth.  She  makes  no  more  o* 
Seth's  coming  a-nigh  her  nor  if  he  war  Oyp,  bnt  she 's  all  of  a 
tremble  when  theet  a-eittin'  down  by  her  at  breakfast,  an* 
a-looking  at  her.  Thee  think'st  thy  mother  knows  nought  bnt 
she  wax  alive  afore  thee  waet  bom." 

"  But  thee  canstna  be  sore  as  the  trembling  means  love  7 " 
said  Adam,  anxiously. 

"  Eh,  what  else  should  it  mane  7  It  Isna  hate,  I  reckon. 
An'  what  should  she  do  but  love  thee  7  Thee  *t  made  to  be 
loved  —  for  where 's  there  a  straighter,  oliverer  man?  An' 
what 's  it  sinnify  her  bein'  a  Methody  7  It 's  on'y  the  mari- 
gold i'  th'  parridge." 

Adam  had  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  was  looking 
down  at  the  book  on  the  table,  without  seeing  any  of  the  let- 
ters. He  was  trembling  like  a  gold-seeker,  who  sees  the  strong 
promise  of  gold,  but  sees  in  the  same  moment  a  sickening  vis- 
ion of  disappointment.  He  could  not  trust  his  mother's  in- 
sight ;  she  bad  seen  what  she  wished  to  see.  And  yet  —  and 
yet,  now  the  sn^estion  bad  been  made  to  him,  he  remembered 
so  many  things,  very  slight  things,  like  the  stirring  of  the 
water  by  an  imperceptible  breeze,  which  seemed  to  him  soma 
oonfirmation  of  his  mother's  words. 

Zdsbeth  noticed  that  be  v<u  mored.    She  went  (hh  — 
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•An*  thee  t  find  out  aa  thee 't  poorly  afE  whea  ahe  'a  gone. 
Thee 't  fonder  on  her  nor  thee  knoVst.  Thy  eyes  follow  hei 
ftbout,  welly  as  Gyp's  follow  thee." 

Adam  could  sit  still  no  longer.  He  rose,  took  down  hiB  bat) 
uid  went  ont  into  the  fields. 

The  snnshine  was  on  them:  that  early  aatnmn  simshine 
which  we  should  know  was  not  summer's,  even  if  there  vei* 
not  the  touches  of  yellow  on  the  lime  and  chestnut:  the  Snu> 
day  sunshine,  too,  which  has  more  than  autumnal  calmness  for 
the  working  man :  the  morning  sunshine,  which  still  leaves 
the  dflw-crystala  on  the  fine  gossamer  webs  in  the  shadow  of 
the  boahy  hedgerows. 

Adam  needed  the  calm  influence ;  he  was  amazed  at  the  way 
m  which  this  new  thought  of  Dinah's  love  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him,  with  an  overmastering  power  that  made  all  other 
feelings  give  way  before  the  impetuous  desire  to  know  that 
the  thought  was  true.  Strange,  that  till  that  moment  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  ever  being  lovers  had  never  crossed  his  mind, 
and  yet  now,  all  his  longing  suddenly  went  out  towards  that 
possibility;  he  had  no  more  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  his  own 
wishes  than  the  bird  that  flies  towards  the  opening  through 
which  the  daylight  gleams  and  the  breath  of  heaven  enters. 

The  antomnal  Snnday  sunshine  soothed  him ;  but  not  by 
preparing  him  with  resignation  to  the  disappointment  if  his 
moUier  —  if  be  himself,  proved  to  be  mistaken  about  Dinah : 
it  soothed  him  by  gentle  encoun^ement  of  bis  hopes.  Hei 
lore  was  so  like  that  calm  sunshine  that  they  seemed  to  make 
one  presence  to  him,  and  he  believed  in  them  both  alike.  And 
Dinah  was  so  bound  up  with  the  sad  memories  of  his  first  pas- 
sion,  that  he  was  not  forsaking  them,  but  rather  giving  them  a 
new  sacredneas  by  loving  her.  Nay,  his  love  for  her  had  grown 
ont  of  that  past :  it  was  the  noon  of  that  morning. 

But  Beth  ?  Would  the  lad  be  hurt  ?  Hardly ;  for  he  had 
seemed  quite  contented  of  late,  and  there  was  no  selfish  jeal- 
ousy in  him ;  he  had  never  been  jealous  of  his  mother's  fond- 
ness for  Adam.  But  had  he  seen  anything  of  what  their 
mother  talked  about  7  Adam  longed  to  know  this,  for  he 
thought  he  could  trust  Setc  siobservation  better  tiuin  hit 
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mother's.  He  must  talk  to  Seth  before  he  went  to  see  IMnah ) 
aad.  with  this  intention  in  his  mind,  he  walked  back  to  the 
cottage  and  said  to  his  mother  — 

"  Did  Seth  say  anything  to  thee  about  when  he  was  coming 
home  ?    Will  he  be  back  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Ay,  lad ;  he  '11  be  back  for  a  wonder.  He  isna  gone 
to  Treddles'on.  He's  gone  somewhere  else  a-preachin'  and 
a-prayin'." 

"  Hast  any  notion  which  way  he 's  gone  ?  "  said  Adam, 

"Nay,  but  he  aften  goes  to  th'  Common.  Thee  know'st 
more  o's  goings  nor  I  do."    . 

Adam  wanted  to  go  and  meet  Seth,  but  he  most  content 
himself  with  walking  about  the  near  fields  and  getting  sight 
of  him  as  soon  as  possible.  That  would  not  be  for  moie  than 
an  hour  to  come,  for  Seth  would  scarcely  be  at  home  much 
before  their  dinnei-time,  which  was  twelve  o'clock.  But  Adam 
conld  not  sit  down  to  his  reading  again,  and  he  sauntered 
along  by  the  brook  and  stood  leaning  ag^nst  the  stiles,  with 
eager,  intense  eyes,  which  looked  aa  if  they  saw  something 
very  vividly;  but  it  was  not  the  brook  or  the  willows,  not  the 
fields  or  the  sky.  Again  and  again  his  vision  was  interrupted 
by  wonder  at  the  strength  of  his  own  feeling,  at  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  this  new  love  —  almost  like  the  wonder  a 
man  feeU  at  the  added  power  he  finds  in  himself  for  ao  art 
which  he  had  laid  aside  for  a  space.  How  is  it  that  the  poets 
have  said  so  many  fine  things  about  our  first  love,  so  few 
about  our  later  love  ?  Are  their  first  poems  their  beat  ?  or  are 
not  those  the  best  which  come  from  their  fuller  thought,  their 
lai^r  experience,  their  deeper-rooted  affections  ?  The  boy'i 
fiute-like  voice  has  its  own  spring  charm ;  but  the  man  should 
yield  a  richer,  deeper  music. 

At  last,  there  was  Seth,  visible  at  the  farthest  stile,  and 
Adam  hastened  to  meet  him.  Seth  was  surprised,  andthought 
something  unusual  must  have  happened :  but  when  Adam 
came  up,  his  face  said  plainly  enough  that  it  was  nothing 
aJarming. 

"Where  hast  been  ?  "  said  Adam,  when  they  w«re  ude  Ig 
&^ 
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"I 're  been  to  the  Common,"  said  Seth.  "Dinah's  been 
"peaking  the  Word  to  a  little  company  of  hearer's  at  Brim- 
stone's, as  they  call  him.  They're  folks  as  never  go  to  chnrch 
hardly  —  them  on  the  Common — but  they  11  go  and  hear 
Dinah  a  bit.  She 's  been  speaking  with  power  this  forenoon 
from  the  words,  '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteooa,  but  sinners 
to  repentance.'  And  there  was  a  little  thing  happened  as  was 
pretty  to  see.  Tbo  women  mostiy  bring  their  children  with 
'em,  bat  to-day  there  was  one  stout  curly-headed  fellow  about 
three  or  four  year  old,  that  I  never  saw  there  before.  He  was 
03  naughty  as  could  be  at  the  beginning  while  I  was  praying, 
and  while  we  was  singing,  but  when  we  all  sat  down  and 
Dinah  began  to  speak,  th'  yoni^  un  stood  stock-still  all  at 
once,  and  began  to  look  at  her  with 's  month  open,  and  pres- 
ently he  ran  away  from  's  mother  and  went  up  to  Dinah,  and 
pulled  at  her,  like  a  little  dog,  for  her  to  take  notice  of  him. 
So  Dinah  lifted  him  up  and  held  th'  lad  on  her  lap,  while  she 
went  on  speaking;  and  he  was  as  good  as  could  be  till  he 
went  to  sleep-— and  the  mother  cried  to  see  him." 

"  It 's  ft  pity  she  shooldna  be  a  mother  herself,"  said  Adam, 
"  BO  fond  as  the  children  are  of  her.  Dost  think  she 's  quite 
fixed  against  marrying,  Seth  1  Dost  think  nothing  'ud  turn 
her  ?  " 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  his  brother's  tone,  which 
made  Seth  steal  a  glance  at  his  face  before  he  answered. 

"  It  'ud  be  wrong  of  me  to  say  nothing  'ud  turn  her,"  he  an- 
swered. "  But  if  thee  mean'st  it  about  myself,  I  've  given  up 
all  thoughts  as  she  can  ever  be  my  wife.  She  calls  me  her 
brother,  and  that 's  enough." 

"But  doat  think  she  might  ever  get  fond  enough  of  any. 
body  else  to  be  willing  to  marry  'em  ? "  said  Adam,  rather 
shyly. 

"Well,"  said  Seth,  after  some  hesitation,  " it 's  oroBsed  my 
mind  sometimes  o'  late  as  she  might ;  but  Dinah  'nd  let  no 
fondness  for  the  creature  draw  her  out  o*  the  path  as  she  be- 
lieved God  had  marked  out  for  her.  If  she  thought  the  lead 
ing  was  not  from  him,  she 's  not  one  to  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  it.    And  she's  allays  seemed  clear  about  that — as 
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bei  wo^  was  to  minister  t'  otheza,  and  make  no  home  £ai  h«» 
self  i'  tMfl  world." 

"  Bat  suppose,"  said  Adam,  eanieatly,  "  suppose  then  tbs  a 
man  as  'ud  let  bei  do  just  the  same  and  not  interfere  with  her, 
—  she  might  do  a  good  deal  o'  what  she  does  now,  just  aa  well 
when  she  was  married  as  wheu  she  was  single.  Other  womei^ 
of  her  sort  have  married  —  that's  to  say,  not  just  like  ber, 
but  women  as  preached  aod  attended  on  the  sick  and  needy. 
There 's  Mrs.  Fletcher  as  she  talks  of." 

A  new  light  had  broken  in  on  Seth.  He  tamed  round,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  Adam's  shoulder,  said,  "  Why,  wouldst  like 
her  to  marry  thee,  brother  ?  " 

Adam  looked  doubtfully  at  Seth's  inquiring  eyes,  and  said, 
"Wouldst  be  hurt  if  she  was  to  be  fonder  o'  me  than  o' 
thee?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Seth,  warmly,  "  how  canst  think  it  ?  Have  I 
felt  thy  trouble  so  little,  that  I  shotddna  feel  thy  joy  ?  " 

There  was  silence  a  few  moments  as  they  walked  on,  and 
then  Seth  said  — 

"  I  *d  no  notion  as  thee  'dst  ever  think  of  her  for  a  wife." 

"  But  is  it  o'  any  use  to  think  of  her  ?  "  said  Adam  —  "  what 
dost  say  ?  Mother 's  made  me  as  I  hardly  know  where  I  am, 
with  what  she 's  been  saying  to  me  this  forenoon.  She  says 
she 's  sure  Dinah  feels  for  me  more  than  common,  and  'ud  be 
willing  f  hare  me.  Bat  I  'm  afraid  she  speaks  without  booh. 
I  want  to  know  if  thee  'st  seen  anythii^," 

"It's  a  nice  point  to  speak  about,"  said  Seth,  "and  I'm 
afraid  o*  being  wrong ;  besides,  we  've  no  right  t'  intermeddle 
with  people's  feelings  when  they  wouldn't  tell  'em  themselveB." 

Seth  paused. 

"But  thee  mightst  ask  her,"  he  said,  presently.  ''She  took 
no  offence  at  me  for  asking,  and  thee  'st  more  right  than  I  had, 
only  thee 't  not  in  the  Society.  But  Dinah  does  n't  hold  wi' 
them  as  are  for  keeping  the  Society  so  strict  to  themselves. 
She  does  n't  mind  about  making  folks  enter  the  Society,  so  aa 
they're  fit  ?  enter  the  kingdom  o'  Grod.  Some  o'  the  b 
at  Treddles'on  are  displeased  with  her  for  that." 

"Where  will  she  be  the  teat  0*  the  day?"  said  Adan. 
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"  She  said  she  should  n't  leave  the  Farm  again  to-day,"  said 
3eth,  "  because  it  'e  her  last  Sabbath  there,  and  she 's  going  t' 
read  out  o'  the  big  Bible  wi'  the  children." 

Adam  thon^t  —  but  did  not  say  —  "Then  111  go  this 
afternoon ;  for  if  I  go  to  dtnich  my  thoughts  'nil  be  with 
her  all  the  vbjle.  They  most  sing  th'  anthem  without  ae 
to^y." 
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It  vas  about  three  o'clock  when  Adam  entered  the  farm* 
yard  and  roused  Alick  and  the  dogs  from  their  Sunday  dozii^. 
Aliok  said  everybody  was  gone  to  church  "but  th'  youi^  mis- 
sis "  —  so  he  called  Dipah ;  but  this  did  not  disappoint  Adam, 
although  the  "everybody"  was  so  liberal  aa  to  inclnde  Nancy 
the  dairymaid,  whose  works  of  necessity  were  not  unfreijuently 
incompatible  with  church-going. 

There  was  perfect  stillness  about  the  house :  the  doors  were 
all  closed,  and  the  very  stones  and  tubs  seemed  quietoc  than 
UBual.  Adam  heard  the  water  gently  dripping  from  the  pump 
—that  was  the  only  sound ;  and  he  knocked  at  the  house  door 
rather  softly,  as  was  suitable  in  that  stillness. 

The  door  opened,  and  Dinah  stood  before  him,  coloring 
deeply  with  the  great  surprise  of  seeing  Adam  at  this  hour, 
when  she  knew  it  was  his  regular  practice  to  be  at  church. 
Yesterday  he  would  have  said  to  her  without  any  difficulty, 
"I  came  to  see  you,  Dinah;  I  knew  the  rest  were  not  at  home." 
But  to-day  something  prevented  him  from  saying  that,  and  he 
put  out  his  band  to  her  in  silence.  Keither  of  them  spoke, 
and  yet  both  wished  they  could  speak,  as  Adam  entered,  and 
they  sat  down.  Dinah  took  the  chair  she  had  just  left;  it  was 
at  the  comer  of  the  table  near  the  window,  and  there  was  a 
'koa'k  'ying  on  the  table,  but  it  was  not  open :  she  bad  been 
aicting  perfectly  still,  looking  at  the  small  bit  of  dear  fire  ia 
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the  bright  grate.  Adam  sat  down  opposite  her,  in  Hr.  Poyse^s 
three-cornered  chair, 

"  Your  mother  is  not  ill  again,  I  hope,  Adam  ?  "  Dinah  said, 
recovering  herself.     "  Seth  said  she  was  well  this  morning." 

"  Xo,  she 's  Tei7  hearty  bnlay,"  said  Adam,  happy  in  the 
signs  of  Dinah's  feelii^  at  the  sight  of  him,  bat  shy.        ^ 

"There's  nobody  at  home,  yoa  see,"  Dinah  said;  "bat 
you  'U  wait.  You  're  been  hindered  from  going  to  church 
to-day,  doubtless." 

"Yes,"  Adam  said,  and  then  paused,  before  he  added,  "I 
was  thinking  about  you :  that  vaa  the  reason." 

This  confession  was  very  awkward  and  sudden,  Adam  felt ; 
for  he  thought  Dinah  must  understand  all  he  meant  But  the 
frankness  of  the  words  caused  her  immediately  to  inter[H«t 
them  into  a  renewal  of  his  brotherly  regrets  that  she  was 
going  away,  and  she  answered  calmly  — 

"Do  not  be  careful  and  troubled  for  me,  Adam.  I  have  all 
things  and  .abound  at  Snowfield.  And  my  mind  is  at  rest,  for 
I  am  not  seekii^  my  own  will  in  going." 

"  But  if  things  were  different,  Dinah,"  said  Adam,  hesitat- 
ingly —  "if  you  knew  things  that  perhaps  you  don't  know 
now — " 

Dinah  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  instead  of  going  on, 
he  reached  a  chair  and  brought  it  near  the  comer  of  the  table 
where  she  was  sitting.  She  wondered,  and  was  afraid  —  and 
the  next  moment  her  thoughts  flew  to  the  past :  was  it  some- 
thing about  those  distant  unhappy  ones  that  she  did  n't  know  ? 

Adam  looked  at  her :  it  was  so  sweet  to  look  at  her  eyes, 
which  had  now  a  self-forgetful  questioning  in  them,  —  for  a 
moment  he  forgot  that  be  wanted  to  say  anything,  or  that  it 
was  necessary  to  tell  her  what  he  meant. 

"  Dinah,"  he  said  suddenly,  taking  both  her  hands  between 
his,  "  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart  and  sooL  I  love  you 
next  to  God  who  made  me." 

Dinah's  lips  became  pale,  like  her  cheeks,  and  she  trembled 
Tiolently  under  the  shock  of  psinful  joy.  Her  hands  were 
cold  as  death  between  Adam's.  She  could  not  draw  them 
away,  because  he  held  th;ui  fast. 
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*  Don't  tell  me  you  can't  love  me,  Dinah.  Don't  tell  me  we 
must  part,  and  paas  our  lives  awaj  from  one  another." 

The  tears  were  tremldic^  in  Dinah's  eyes,  and  they  fell  before 
she  could  answer.    Bat  she  spoke  in  a  quiet  low  voice. 

"  YeSj  dear  Adam,  we  must  submit  to  another  Will.  We 
must  part." 

"  Not  if  you  love  me,  Dinah — not  if  yon  love  me,"  Adam 
said,  pasnonately.  "Tell  me  —  tell  me  if  you  can  love  me 
better  than  a  brother?" 

Dinah  wu  too  entirely  reliant  on  the  Supreme  guidance  to 
attempt  to  achieve  any  end  by  a  deoeptive  concealment.  She 
was  recovering  now  from  the  first  shock  of  emotion,  and  she 
looked  at  Adam  with  simple  sincere  eyes  as  she  said  — 

"  Yes,  Adam,  my  heart  is  drawn  strongly  towards  you ;  and 
of  my  own  wiU,  if  I  had  no  clear  showing  to  the  contrary,  I 
could  find  my  happiness  in  being  near  you,  and  ministering  to 
you  continually.  I  fear  I  should  forget  to  rejoice  and  weep 
with  others ;  nay,  I  fear  I  should  forget  the  Divine  presence, 
and  seek  no  love  but  yours." 

Adam  did  not  speak  immediately.  They  sat  looking  at  each 
other  in  delicious  silence,  —  for  the  first  sense  of  mutual  love 
excludes  other  feelings ;  it  will  have  the  soul  all  to  itself. 

"  Then,  Dinah,"  Adam  said  at  last,  "  how  can  there  be  any- 
thing contrary  to  what 's  right  in  our  belonging  to  one  another, 
and  spending  our  lives  together  ?  Who  pnt  this  great  love 
into  our  hearts  ?  Can  anything  be  holier  tlian  that  ?  For 
we  can  help  one  another  in  everything  as  is  good.  I  'd  never 
think  o'  putting  myself  between  you  and  God,  and  saying  you 
ought  o't  to  do  this,  and  yon  oi^ht  n't  to  do  that.  You  'd 
follow  your  conscience  as  much  as  you  do  now." 

"  Yes,  Adam,"  Dinah  said,  "  I  know  marriage  is  a  holy  state 
for  those  who  are  truly  called  to  it,  and  have  no  other  draw- 
ing; but  from  my  childhood  upward  I  have  been  led  towards 
another  path ;  all  my  peace  and  my  joy  have  come  from  hav- 
ing no  life  of  my  own,  no  wants,  no  wishes  for  myself,  and 
living  only  in  God  and  those  of  his  creatures  whose  sorrows 
and  joys  he  has  given  me  to  know.  Those  have  been  very 
Uessed  years  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  was  to  listen  to  any 
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Toica  thai  woald  dniw  me  a^ide  from  Umt  pa.&,  1  ahonld  b« 
torning  my  back  on  the  light  ibai.  has  shone  upon  me,  and 
darkness  and  doubt  would  take  hold  of  me.  We  conld  not 
bless  each  other,  Adam,  if  there  were  doubts  in  my  sool,  aad 
if  I  yearned,  when  it  was  too  late,  after  that  better  part  which 
had  once  been  given  me  and  I  had  put  away  from  me." 

"  But  if  a  new  feeling  has  come  into  your  mind,  Dinah,  and 
if  you  love  me  so  as  to  be  willing  to  be  nearer  to  me  than  to 
other  people,  is  n't  that  a  sign  that  it 's  right  for  you  to  change 
your  life  ?  Doesn't  the  love  make  it  right  when  nothing  else 
would  ?  " 

"A.dam,  my  mind  is  full  of  questionings  about  that;  for 
now,  since  you  tell  me  of  your  strong  lore  towards  me,  what 
was  clear  to  me  has  become  dark  again.  I  felt  before  that  my 
heart  was  too  strongly  drawn  towards  you,  and  that  your  heart 
was  not  aa  mine ;  and  the  thought  of  you  had  taken  hold  of 
me,  so  that  my  soul  had  lost  its  freedom,  and  was  becoming 
enslaved  to  an  earthly  affection,  which  made  me  anxious  and 
careful  about  what  should  befall  myself.  For  in  all  other 
affection  I  had  been  content  with  any  small  return,  or  with 
none ;  but  my  heart  was  beginning  to  hunger  after  an  equal 
love  from  you.  And  I  bad  no  doubt  that  I  must  wrestle 
against  that  as  a  great  temptation ;  and  the  command  was 
clear  that  I  must  go  away." 

"  But  now,  dear,  dear  Dinah,  now  you  know  I  love  you  better 
than  you  love  me  ...  it's  all  different  now.  You  won't  think 
o*  going :  you  '11  stay,  and  be  my  dear  wife,  and  I  shall  thank 
Ood  for  giving  me  my  life  as  I  never  thanked  him  before." 

"Adam,  it's  hard  to  me  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  .  .  .  you 
know  it 's  hard ;  but  a  great  feai  is  upon  me.  It  seen»e  to  me 
as  if  yon  were  stretching  out  your  arms  to  me,  and  beckoning 
me  to  come  and  take  my  ease,  and  live  for  my  own  delight, 
and  Jesus,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  was  standing  lookii^  towards 
me,  and  pointing  to  the  sinful,  and  suffering,  and  afDicted.  I 
have  seen  that  again  and  t^n  when  I  have  been  sitti  ng  in 
stillness  and  darkness,  and  a  great  terror  has  come  upo  n  me 
lest  I  should  become  hard,  and  a  lov'r  of  self,  and  no  'non 
bear  willingly  the  Eedeemer's  cross." 

; 
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DiuiAi  iiad  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  faint  shudder  vent  through 
her.  "Adam,"  she  went  on,  "you  would o't  desire  that  ve 
should  feek  a  good  throi^h  any  unfaithfulness  to  the  light 
that  is  in  us  J  yon  would  n't  believe  that  could  be  a  good.  We 
an  of  on*  mind  in  that." 

"Tea,  Dinah,"  said  Adam,  sadly,  "111  never  he  the  maa 
t'  urge  yon  against  yonr  conscience.  But  I  can't  give  up  the 
hope  that  you  may  come  to  see  different.  I  don't  believe 
yonr  loving  me  could  shut  up  your  heart ;  it 's  only  adding  to 
what  you  've  been  before,  not  taking  away  from  it :  for  it 
seems  to  me  it  'a  the  same  with  love  and  happiness  as  with 
sorrow — the  more  we  know  of  it  the  better  we  can  feel  what 
other  people's  lives  are  or  might  be,  and  bo  we  shall  only  be 
more  tender  to  'em,  and  wiahfid  to  help  'em.  The  more  kuowl- 
ei^e  a  man  has,  the  better  be  '11  do 's  work ;  and  feeling  'a  a 
sort  o'  knowledge." 

Dinah  was  silent ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  contemplation  of 
something  visible  only  to  herself.  Adam  went  on  presently 
with  hia  pleading  — 

"And  you  can  do  almost  as  much  as  you  do  now.  I  won't 
ask  you  to  go  to  church  with  me  of  a  Sundajr ;  yoa  shall  go 
where  you  like  among  the  people,  and  teach  'em ;  for  though 
I  like  church  best,  I  don't  put  my  soul  above  yours,  as  if  my 
words  was  better  for  you  to  follow  than  your  own  conscience. 
And  you  can  help  tiie  sick  just  as  much,  and  you  11  hare 
more  means  o'  making  'em  a  bit  comfortable ;  and  yoa  11  be 
among  all  your  own  friends  as  love  you,  and  can  help  'em  and 
be  a  blessing  to  'em  till  their  dying  day.  Surely,  Dinah, 
you  'd  be  as  near  to  Qod  as  if  you  was  living  lonely  and  away 
from  me." 

Dinah  made  no  answer  for  some  time.  Adam  was  still 
holding  her  hands,  and  looking  at  her  with  almost  trembling 
anxiety,  when  she  turned  her  grave  loving  eyes  on  his,  and 
said,  in  rather  a  sad  voice  — 

"  Adam,  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  and  there 's  many 
of  the  brethren  and  sist«rs  who  have  greater  strength  than  I 
have,  and  find  their  hearts  enlarged  by  the  cares  of  husband 
and  kindred.    But  I  have  not  faith  that  it  would  be  so  with 
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me,  for  emce  luy  afTectious  have  been  set  above  i 
you,  I  have  had  less  peace  and  joy  in  God ;  I  have  felt  as  it 
were  a  divisioii  in  my  heart.  And  think  how  it  is  vith  me, 
Adam  :  —  that  life  I  have  led  is  like  a  land  I  have  tiodden  in 
blessedness  sines  my  childhood ;  and  if  I  long  for  a  taoment  to 
follow  the  voice  which  calls  me  to  another  land  that  I  knov 
not,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  mj  soul  might  hereafter  yearn 
for  that  early  blessedness  which  I  had  forsaken ;  and  where 
doubt  enters  there  is  not  perfect  love.  I  must  wait  for  clearer 
guidance :  I  must  go  from  you,  and  we  must  submit  ouiselves 
t-ntirely  to  the  Divine  Will.  We  are  sometimes  required  to 
lay  our  natural,  lawful  affections  on  the  altar." 

Adam  dared  not  plead  again,  for  Dinah's  was  not  the  voice 
of  caprice  or  insincerity.  But  it  was  very  hard  for  him  j  his 
eyes  got  dim  as  he  looked  at  hei. 

"But  you  may  come  to  feel  satisfied  ...  to  feel  that  yon 
may  come  to  me  again,  and  we  may  never  part,  Dinah  ?  " 

"  We  must  submit  ourselves,  Adam.  With  time,  our  duty 
will  be  made  clear.  It  may  be  when  I  have  eutered  on  my 
former  life,  I  shall  find  all  these  new  thoughts  and  wishes 
vanish,  and  become  as  things  that  were  not.  Then  I  shall 
know  that  my  calling  is  not  towards  marria{[e.  But  we  must 
wait." 

"  Dinah,"  said  Adam,  mournfully,  "  you  can't  love  me  so 
well  as  I  love  you,  else  you  'd  have  no  doubts.  But  it 's  natu- 
ral you  should  n't ;  for  I  'm  not  so  good  as  you.  I  can't 
doubt  it's  right  for  me  to  love  the  beat  thing  God's  ever 
given  me  to  know," 

"  Kay,  Adam ;  it  seems  to  me  that  my  love  for  you  is  not 
weak ;  for  my  heart  waits  on  your  words  and  looks,  almost  as 
a  little  child  waits  on  the  help  and  tenderness  of  the  strong 
on  whom  it  depends. .  If  the  thought  of  you  took  slight  hold 
of  me,  I  shonid  not  fear  that  it  would  be  an  idol  in  the  temple. 
But  you  will  strengthen  me  —  you  will  not  hinder  me  in  seek- 
ing to  obey  to  the  uttermost." 

"  Let  us  go  out  into  the  sunshine,  Dinah,  and  walk  together. 
1 11  speak  no  word  to  disturb  yon." 

They  went  out  and  walked  towards  the  fields,  where  they 
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would  meet  the  family  coming  from  chmcli.  Adam  said, 
'■  Take  my  arm,  Dinah,"  and  she  took  it.  That  was  the  only 
change  in  their  manner  to  each  other  since  they  were  last 
walking  together.  But  no  aadnees  in  the  prospect  of  her 
going  away  —  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  —  could  rob 
the  sweetness  from  Adam's  senae  that  Dinah  loved  him.  He 
tlionght  he  would  stay  at  the  Hall  Farm  all  that  evening. 
lie  would  be  near  her  aa  long  as  he  could, 

"  Heyday !  there 's  Adam  along  wi'  Dinah,"  said  Mr.  Poyeer, 
as  he  opened  the  far  gate  into  the  Home  Close.  "I  couldna 
think  how  he  happened  away  from  church.  "Why,"  added 
good  Martin,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "what  dost  think  has 
just  jumped  into  my  head  ?  " 

"  Summat  as  hadna  far  to  jump,  for  it's  just  under  our  nose. 
You  mean  as  Adam  's  fond  o'  Dinah." 

"  Ay !  hast  ever  had  any  notion  of  it  before  ?  " 

"To"  be  sure  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  always  de- 
clined, if  possible,  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  "  I  'm  not  one  o' 
those  as  can  see  the  cat  i'  the  dairy,  an'  wonder  what  she 's 
come  after." 

"Thee  never  saidst  a  word  to  me  about  it," 

"  Well,  I  are  n't  like  a  bird-clapper,  forced  to  make  a  rattle 
when  the  wind  blows  on  me.  I  can  keep  my  own  counsel 
when  there 's  no  good  i'  speaking." 

"  But  Dinah  '11  ha'  none  o'  him ;  dost  think  she  will  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  not  sufficiently  on  her  guard 
against  a  possible  surprise ;  "  she  '11  never  marry  anybody,  if 
he  isn't  a  Methodist  and  a  cripple." 

"  It  'ud  ha'  been  a  pretty  thing  though  for  'em  t'  many," 
said  Martin,  turning  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  in  pleased 
contemplation  of  his  new  idea.  "  Thee  'dst  ha'  liked  it  too, 
wouldstna  ?  " 

"  Ah  t  I  should.  I  should  ha'  been  snre  of  her  then,  as  she 
would  n't  go  away  from  me  to  Snowfield,  welly  thirty  mile  off, 
and  me  not  got  a  creatur  to  look  to,  only  neighbors,  as  are  no 
kin  to  me,  an'  most  of  'em  women  as  I  'd  be  ashamed  to  show 
my  face,  if  my  dairy  things  war  like  their 'n.  There  may 
well  be  streaky  butter  i'  the  market.    An'  I  should  be  {^ad  to 
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see  the  poor  thing  settled  like  a  Christian  woman,  witn  i 
house  of  hei  own  over  her  head ;  and  we  'd  stock  her  well  wt' 
linen  and  feathers ;  for  I  love  hei  next  to  my  own  children. 
An'  Bhe  makes  one  feel  safer  when  she 's  i'  the  house ;  for 
she's  like  the  driven  snow:  anybody  might  sin  for  two  as 
had  her  at  their  elbow." 

"  Dinah,"  said  Tommy,  running  forward  to  meet  her, 
"mother  says  you  11  never  marry  anybody  but  a  Methodist 
cripple.  What  a  silly  you  must  be  I "  a  comment  which 
Tommy  followed  up  by  seizing  Dinah  with  both  arms,  and 
dancing  along  by  her  side  with  incommodious  fondness. 

"Why,  Adam,  we  missed  you  i'  the  singing  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser.     "  How  was  it  ?  " 

"I  wanted  to  see  Dinah:  she's  going  away  so  soon,"  said 
Adam. 

"  Ah,  lad  I  can  you  persuade  her  to  stop  somehow  ?  Find 
her  a  good  husband  somewhere  i'  the  parish.  If  you  11  do 
that,  we'll  forgive  yon  for  missii^  church.  But,  anyway, 
she  isna  going  before  the  harveet^upper  o'  Wednesday,  and 
yon  must  come  then.  There's  Bartle  Massey  comin',  an' 
happen  Craig.  Yon  '11  be  sure  an'  come,  now,  at  seven  ?  The 
missis  wunna  have  it  a  bit  later."    . 

"  Ay,"  said  Adam,  "  I  '11  come  if  I  can.  But  I  can't  often  s^y 
what  I  'U  do  beforehand,  for  the  work  often  holds  me  longer 
than  I  expect.     You  11  stay  till  the  end  o'  the  week,  Dinah  ?  " 

"  Yea,  yes  I "  said  Mr.  Poyser ;  "  we  11  have  no  nay." 

"She's  no  call  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  observed  Mrs.  Foyser. 
"  Scarceness  o'  victual  'ull  keep :  there 's  no  need  to  be  hasty 
wi'  the  cooking.  An'  scarceness  is  what  there 's  the  bluest 
stock  of  i'  that  country." 

Dinah  smiled,  but  gave  no  promise  to  stay,  and  they  talked 
of  other  things  throt^;h  the  rest  of  the  walk,  lingering  in  the 
sunshine  to  look  at  the  great  flock  of  geese  grazing,  at  the  new 
com^eki,  and  at  the  surprising  abundance  of  fruit  on  the  old 
pear-tree  j  Nancy  and  Molly  having  already  hastened  bom^ 
side  by  side,  each  holding,  carefully  wrapped  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  a  prayer-book,  in  which  she  could  read  littl* 
beyond  the  large  letters  and  the  Amens. 
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Surely  all  other  leisore  is  hnrry  compared  with  a  sonny  walk 
llirough  the  fields  from  "afternoon  church," — ae  such  walks 
osed  to  be  in  those  old  leisurely  times,  when  the  boat,  glidii^ 
sleepily  along  the  canal,  was  t^a  newest  locomotive  wonder : 
when  Sunday  books  had  most  of  them  old  brown-leather  covers, 
and  opened  with  remarkable  precision  always  in  one  place. 
Leisure  is  gone  —  gone  where  the  spinning-wheels  are  gone, 
and  the  pack-horses,  and  the  slow  wagons,  and  the  pedlers, 
who  brought  bargains  to  the  door  on  sunny  afternoons.  Ingen- 
ious philosophers  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  ihe  great  work  of  the 
steam-ei^ne  is  to  create  leisure  for  mankind.  Do  not  beliere 
them :  it  only  creates  a  vacuum  for  eager  thought  to  rush  in. 
Even  idleness  is  e^ar  now  —  e^er  for  amusement :  prone  to 
ezcursion^rains,  art-museums,  periodical  literature,  and  exciting 
novels :  prone  even  to  scientific  theorizing,  and  cursory  peeps 
through  microscopes.  Old  Leisure  was  quite  a  different  person- 
age :  he  only  read  one  newspaper,  innocent  of  leaders,  and  was 
free  from  that  periodicity  of  sensations  which  we  call  post-time. 
He  was  a  contemplative,  rather  stout  gentleman,  of  excellent 
digestion,  —  of  quiet  perceptions,  undiseased  by  hypothesis : 
happy  in  his  inability  to  know  the  causes  of  things,  preferring 
the  things  themselves.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  amoi^ 
pleasant  seats  and  homesteads,  and  was  fond  of  sauntering  by 
the  fruit-tree  wall,  and  scentii^  tha  apricots  when  they  were 
warmed  by  the  morning  sunshine,  or  of  sheltering  himself  un- 
der the  orchard  boughs  at  noon,  when  the  summer  pears  were 
falling.  He  knew  nothing  of  weekday  services,  and  thought 
none  the  worse  of  the  Sunday  sermon  if  it  allowed  him  to  sleep 
from  the  text  to  the  blessing — liking  the  afternoon  service 
beet,  because  the  prayers  were  the  shortest,  and  not  ashamed 
to  say  so ;  for  he  had  an  easy,  jolly  conscience,  broad-backed 
like  himself,  and  able  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  beer  or  port- 
wine,  -~  not  being  made  equeamtsh  by  doubts  and  qualms  and 
lofty  aspirations.  Life  was  not  a  task  to  him,  but  a  sine- 
cure: he  fingered  the  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  ate  his 
dinners,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  irresponsible ;  for  had  he 
not  kept  up  his  character  by  going  to  church  on  the  Sander 
af  temoonc  ? 
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Fine  old  Leienre  !  Do  not  be  serero  apon  him,  and  jadge 
him  by  onr  modem  standard  :  he  never  went  to  Exeter  Hall, 
or  befurd  s  popolar  preacher,  or  read  "  Tracts  for  the  Tinea  " 
or  "Sartor  Boaaiins." 


CHAPTEB  Lm, 

THX  HABTEST  8TIPFB& 

As  Adam  was  going  homewards,  on  Wednesday  erenii^,  is 
the  six  o'clock  sunlight,  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  last  load  of 
barley  winding  its  way  towards  the  yard-gate  of  the  Hall  Farm, 
and  heard  the  chant  of  "Harvest  Home  !"  rising  and  cinking 
like  a  wave.  Fainter  and  fainter,  and  more  musical  throng 
the  growing  distance,  the  falling  dying  soond  still  reached 
him,  as  he  neared  the  Willow  Brook.  The  low  westering  snu 
shone  right  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old  Binton  Hills,  taming 
the  imconscioos  sheep  into  bright  spots  of  light ;  shone  on  the 
windows  of  the  cottage  too,  and  made  them  a-flame  with  a  glory 
beyond  that  of  amber  or  amethyst.  It  was  enough  to  make 
Adam  feel  that  he  was  in  a  greiit  temple,  and  that  the  distant 
chant  was  a  sacred  song. 

"  It 's  wonderful,"  he  thought,  "  how  that  sonnd  goes  to 
one's  heart  almost  like  a  foneral  bell,  for  all  it  tells  one  o'  the 
jojrf  ullest  time  o*  the  year,  and  the  time  when  men  are  mostly 
the  thankf  ullest.  I  suppose  it 's  a  bit  hard  to  ns  to  think  any- 
thing 's  over  and  gone  in  our  lives ;  and  there  's  a  parting  at 
the  root  of  all  onr  joys.  It 's  like  what  I  feel  about '  Dinah :  I 
should  never  ha'  come  to  know  that  her  love  'ud  be  the  great- 
est o'  blessings  to  me,  if  what  I  counted  a  blessing  had  n't  been 
wrenched  and  torn  away  from  me,  and  left  me  with  a  greater 
need,  so  as  I  conld  crave  and  hunger  for  a  greater  and  a  better 
comfort" 

He  expected  to  see  Dinah  again  this  evening,  and  get  leave 
to  accompany  her  as  far  as  Oakbourne;  and  then  he  would 
ask  her  to  fix  some  time  when  he  might  go  to  Snowfield,  and 
iMtfn  whether  the  last  best  hope  that  had  been  bom  to  him 
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must  be  resigned  like  the  rest.  The  work  he  had  to  do  at 
home,  besides  putting  on  his  best  clothes,  made  it  seven  before 
he  was  on  his  way  again  to  the  Hall  Farm,  and  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether,  with  his  loi^st  and  quickest  strides,  he 
should  be  theie  ia  time  even  for  the  roast-beef,  which  came 
after  the  plmn-pudding ;  for  Mrs.  Foyser's  supper  would  be 
punctual 

Great  was  the  clatter  of  knives  and  pewter  plates  and  tin 
cans  when  Adam  entered  the  house,  but  there  was  no  hum  of 
voices  to  this  accompaniment:  the  eating  of  excellent  roast- 
beef,  provided  free  of  expense,  was  too  serious  a  business  to 
those  good  farm-laborers  to  be  performed  with  a  divided  atten- 
tion,  even  if  they  had  had  anything  to  say  to  each  other,  — 
which  they  had  not ;  and  Mr.  Foyser,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
was  too  busy  with  his  carving  to  listen  to  Bartle  Massey's  or 
Mr.  Craig's  ready  talk. 

"Here,  Adam,"  said  Mrs.  Foyser,  who  was  standing  and 
looking  on  to  see  that  Molly  and  ITancy  did  their  duty  as 
wjuters,  "  here 's  a  place  kept  for  you  between  Mr.  Massey 
and  the  boys.  It 's  a  poor  tale  you  could  n't  come  to  see  the 
pudding  when  it  was  whole." 

Adam  looked  anxiously  round  for  a  fourth  woman's  figure  f 
but  Dinah  was  not  there.  He  was  almost  afraid  of  asking 
about  her;  besides,  his  attention  was  claimed  by  greetings, 
and  there  remained  the  hope  that  Dinah  was  in  the  house, 
though  perhaps  disinclined  to  festivities  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  —  that  table,  with  Martin  Poyser's 
round  good-humored  face  and  large  person  at  the  head  of  it, 
helping  his  servants  to  the  fragrant  roast-beef,  and  pleased 
when  the  empty  plates  came  again.  Martin,  though  usually 
blest  with  a  good  appetite,  really  forgot  to  finish  his  own 
beef  to-night  —  it  was  so  pleasant  to  him  to  look  on  in  the 
intervals  of  carving,  and  see  how  the  others  enjoyed  their 
supper ;  for  were  they  not  men  who,  on  all  the  days  of  the 
year  except  Christmas  Day  and  Sundays,  ate  their  cold  dinner, 
in  a  make-shift  manner,  under  the  hedgerows,  and  drank  their 
beer  out  of  wooden  bottles  —  with  relish  certainly,  but  with 
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their  moutlifl  towards  the  zenith,  aftei  a  &shion  more  eiidiu» 
hie  to  duokfl  than  to  human  bipeds.  Martin  Fo^ser  had  sons 
faint  conception  of  the  flavor  such  men  must  find  in  hot  roasts 
beef  ajid  fresh-drawn  ale.  He  held  hia-head  on  one  side^ 
and  Borewed  np  his  month,  as  he  nut^d  Bartle  Massey,  and 
watched  nalf-witted  Tom  Tholer,  otherwise  known  as  "  Tom 
Saft,"  receiving  his  second  plateful  of  beef.  A  grin  of  d^^tt 
broke  over  Tom's  face  as  the  plate  was  set  down  before  him, 
between  his  knife  and  fork,  which  he  held  erect,  as  if  they 
had  been  eaored  tapers ;  bat  the  delight  was  too  strong  to 
continue  smouldering  in  a  grin  —  it  burst  out  the  next  instant 
in  a  loi^-dr^wn  "  haw,  haw  I "  followed  by  a  sudden  collapse 
into  utter  gravity,  as  the  knife  and  fork  darted  down  on  the 
prey.  Martin  Poyser's  lai^  person  shook  with  Us  silent 
unctuous  laugh :  he  turned  towards  Mrs.  Foyser  to  see  if  ahe, 
too,  had  been  obeervant  of  Tom,  and  the  eyes  of  husband  and 
wife  met  in  a  glance  oi  good-natured  amusement. 

"  Tom  Saft "  was  a  great  favorite  on  the  iaxm,  whore  he 
played  the  part  of  the  old  jester,  and  made  up  for  his  practi- 
cal deficiencies  by  his  success  in  repartee.  His  hits,  I  Im. 
agine,  were  those  of  the  flail,  which  falls  quite  at  random, 
but  nevertheless  emaehes  an  insect  now  and  then.  They  were 
much  quoted  at  sheep-shearing  and  hay-making  times ;  bnt  I 
refnun  from  reoording  them  here,  lest  Tom's  wit  should  prove 
to  be  like  that  of  many  other  by;gone  jesters  eminent  in  their 
day  — rather  of  a  temporary  nature,  not  dealing  with  thA 
deeper  and  more  lasting  relations  of  thii^. 

Tom  excepted,  Martin  Foyser  had  some  pride  in  his  ser- 
vants and  laborers,  thinking  with  satisfaction  that  they  were 
the  best  worth  their  pay  of  any  set  on  the  estate.  There  was 
Kester  Bale,  for  example  (Beale,  probably,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  but  he  was  called  Bale,  and  was  not  oonscions  of  any 
claim  to  a  fifth  letter),  —  the  old  man  with  the  close  leather 
cap,  and  the  network  of  wrinkles  on  his  sun-browned  faoe.  Was 
there  any  man  in  Loamshire  who  knew  better  the  "  nator  "  c^ 
all  farming  work  ?  He  was  one  of  those  invaluable  laborers 
who  can  nrt  only  turn  their  hand  to  everything,  but  excel  in 
CTerything  they  turn  their  hand  to.    It  is  tnu  Kester's  kneea 
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were  maeli  bent  outward  by  this  time,  euiiI  he  walked  with  a 
perpetual  curtsy,  as  if  he  were  among  the  most  reverent  of 
men.  And  so  he  was ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
object  of  his  reTereoce  was  bis  own  skill,  towards  which  he 
pwformed  some  rather  afFeoting  acts  of  worship.  He  always 
thatched  the  ricks ;  for  if  anything  were  his  forte  more  than 
another,  it  was  thatching ;  and  when  the  last  touch  had  been 
put  to  the  last  beehive  rick,  Kestet,  whose  home  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  farm,  would  take  a  walk  to  the  rickyard  in 
his  beat  clothes  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  stand  in  the  lane, 
at  a  due  distance^  to  contemplate  his  own  thatching,  —  walk- 
ing about  to  get  each  rick  from  the  proper  point  of  view.  As 
he  curtsied  along,  with  his  eyes  upturned  to  the  straw  knobs 
imitative  of  golden  globes  at  the  summits  of  the  beehive 
ricks,  which  indeed  were  gold  of  the  best  sort,  you  might  have 
imagined  him  to  be  engaged  in  some  pf^^  act  of  adoration. 
Kester  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  reputed  to  have  stockings  full 
of  coin,  concerning  which  his  master  cracked  a  joke  witii  him 
every  pay-night :  not  a  new,  unseasoned  joke,  bnt  a  good  old 
one,  that  had  been  tried  many  times  before,  and  had  worn 
weU.  "  Th'  young  measter  's  a  merry  mon,"  Kester  frequently 
remarked ;  for  having  begun  his  career  by  frightening  away 
the  crows  under  the  last  Martin  Foyser  bnt  one,  he  could 
never  oease  to  aocount  the  reigning  Martin  a  young  master. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  commemorating  old  Kester :  you  and  I 
are  indebted  to  the  hard  hands  of  such  men  —  hands  that 
have  long  ago  mingled  with  the  soil  they  tilled  so  f^thfnlly, 
thriftily  making  the  best  they  could  of  the  earth's  fruits,  and 
receiving  the  smallest  share  as  their  own  wages. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  his  master,  thers 
vrae  Aliok,  the  shepherd  and  head  man,  with  the  ruddy  face 
and  broad  shoulders,  not  on  the  best  terms  with  old  Kester ; 
indeed,  their  intercourse  was  confined  to  an  occasional  snail, 
for  though  they  probably  differed  little  concerning  hedging 
and  ditching  and  the  treatment  of  ewes,  there  was  a  profound 
difference  of  opinion  between  them  as  to  their  own  respective 
merits.  When  Tityras  and  Meliboaus  happen  to  be  oo  the 
same  farm,  they  are  not  seatimentally  polite  to  each  oihoi 
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Aliitk,  indeed,  was  not  by  any  means  a  honeyed  man:  hia 
speech  liad  usaally  something  of  a  snarl  in  it,  and  his  broad' 
shouldered  aspect  something  of  the  bnll-dog  expression  — 
"  Don't  you  meddle  with  me,  and  I  won't  meddle  with  yoa ; " 
but  he  was  honest  even  to  the  splitting  of  an  oat-grain  rather 
than  he  would  take  beyond  his  acknowledged  share,  and  as 
"  close-fisted  "  with  his  master's  property  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own,  —  throwing  rery  small  handfuls  of  damaged  barley  tc 
the  chickens,  because  a  la^e  handful  affected  his  imagination 
punfully  with  a  sense  of  profusion.  Good-tempered  Tim,  the 
wagoner,  who  loved  his  horses,  had  his  grudge  against  Alick 
in  the  matter  of  corn  ;  they  rarely  spoke  to  each  other,  and 
never  looked  at  each  other,  even  over  their  dbh  of  cold  pota- 
toes ;  but  then,  as  this  was  their  usual  mode  of  behavior 
towards  all  mankind,  it  would  be  an  nnsafe  eonclnsion  that 
they  had  more  than  transient  fits  of  unfriendliness.  The 
bucolic  character  at  Hayslope,  you  perceive,  was  not  of  that 
entiiely  genial,  merry,  broad-grinning  sort,  apparently  ob- 
served in  most  districts  visited  by  artists.  The  mild  radiance 
of  a  smile  was  a  rare  sight  on  a  field-laborer's  face,  and  there 
was  seldom  any  gradation  between  bovine  gravity  and  a  langb. 
Nor  was  every  laborer  so  honest  as  our  friend  Alick.  At  this 
very  table,  among  Mr.  Peyser's  men,  there  is  that  big  Ben 
Tholoway,  a  very  powerful  thresher,  but  detected  more  than 
once  in  carrying  away  his  master's  com  in  his  pockets :  an 
action  which,  as  Ben  was  not  a  philosopher,  could  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  absence  of  mind.  However,  his  master  had  for* 
given  him,  and  continued  to  employ  him ;  for  the  Tholoways 
had  lived  on  the  Common,  time  out  of  mind,  and  had  always 
worked  for  the  Poysers.  And  on  the  whole,  I  dare  say, 
society  was  not  much  the  worse  because  Ben  had  not  six 
months  of  it  at  the  treadmill ;  for  his  views  of  depredation 
were  narrow,  and  the  House  of  Correction  might  have  en- 
larged them.  As  it  was,  Ben  ate  his  roaSt-beef  to-night  with 
a  serene  sense  of  having  stolen  nothing  more  than  a  few  peas 
and  beans  as  seed  for  his  garden,  since  the  last  harvest-sapper, 
and  felt  warranted  in  thinking  that  Alick's  suspioiooa  ej-e, 
forever  opon  him,  was  an  injury  to  his  innocence. 
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But  nouT  the  roast-beef  was  finished  ajid  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
leaving  a  fair  large  deal  table  for  the  bright  drinking-oaDS,  and 
the  foamiug  brown  jugs,  and  the  blight  brass  candlesticks, 
pleasant  to  behold.  Now,  the  great  ceremony  of  the  evening 
was  to  begin  —  the  harrest-songj  in  which  every  man  must 
join :  he  might  be  in  tune,  if  he  liked  to  be  singular,  bat  he 
most  not  sit  with  closed  lips.  The  mOTement  was  obliged  to 
be  in  triple  time ;  the  rest  was  ad  libitum. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  song  —  whether  it  came  in  its  actual 
state  from  the  brain  of  a  single  rhapsodist,  or  was  gradoally 
perfected  by  a  school  or  succession  of  rhapsodists,  I  am  igno- 
rant. There  is  a  stamp  of  unity,  of  individual  genius  upon  it, 
which  inclines  me  to  the  former  hypothesis,  though  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  consideration  that  this  unity  may  rather  have 
arisen  from  that  consensus  of  many  minds  which  was  a  condi- 
tion of  primitive  thought,  foreign  to  our  modem  consciousness. 
Some  will  perhaps  think  that  they  detect  in  the  first  quatrain 
an  indication  of  a  lost  line,  which  later  rhapsodists,  failing  in 
imaginative  vigor,  have  supplied  by  the  feeble  devise  of  itera- 
tion :  others,  however,  may  rather  maintain  that  this  very 
iteration  is  an  original  felicity,  to  which  none  but  the  most 
pros^o  minds  can  be  insensible. 

The  ceremony  connected  with  the  song  was  a  drinking  cer»- 
mony.  (That  is  perhaps  a  painful  fact,  but  then,  you  know, 
we  cannot  reform  our  forefathers.)  During  the  first  and  Beo> 
"«d  quatr^u,  sung  decidedly  forte,  no  can  was  filled. 

"^  "  Here  'a  a  health  UDto  our  mnrtar, 
The  founder  of  the  fswt ; 
Here  'b  a  health  unto  oar  mastei 

And  to  oai  miBtcess  1 
"  And  may  his  doingi  prosper, 
Whate'er  he  takes  in  hand. 
For  we  are  all  his  servants, 
And  are  at  his  command." 

But  now,  immediately  before  the  third  quatrain  or  chorus,  sung 
fortissimo,  with  emphatic  raps  on  the  table,  which  gave  the  ef- 
fect of  cymbals  and  drum  together,  Alick's  can  was  filled,  and 
be  was  bound  to  empY  il^  before  vbe  chorus  ceased. 
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-  ^M  drink,  hoy,  drink  t 
And  MO  ye  dn  not  ipill. 
For  U  je  do,  ye  ahall  drink  two. 
For  1  to  our  niutez'i  wilL" 

Whfln  AUck  had  gone  anooessfnllj  throngli  this  test  <tf  stearl;^ 
handed  manlineBS,  it  was  the  torn  of  old  Kester,  at  his  right 
band, — and  bo  on,  till  erer;  man  bad  drunk  his  initiatory  pint 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  choma.  Tom  Saft — the  rogue- 
took  care  to  spill  a  litUe  by  accident ;  but  Mrs.  Foyser  (too 
officiously,  Tom  thought)  interfered  to  prevent  the  exaction  of 
the  penalty. 

To  any  listener  outside  the  door  it  wordd  hare  been  the 
TOTerae  of  obvious  why  the  "  Drink,  bc^s,  drink  I "  should  have 
suoh  an  immediate  and  often-repeated  encore ;  but  once  entered, 
he  would  have  seen  that  all  taaee  were  at  present  sober,  and 
most  of  them  serious :  it  was  the  regular  and  respectable  thing 
for  those  excellent  farm-laborers  to  do,  as  much  as  for  elegant 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  smirk  and  bow  over  their  wine-glasses. 
Bartle  Massey,  whose  eara  were  rather  sensitive,  had  gone  out 
to  see  what  sort  of  evening  it  was,  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
ceremony ;  and  had  not  finished  his  contemplation  until  a  si- 
lence of  five  minutes  declared  that  "  Drink,  boys,  drink  I "  was 
not  likely  to  begin  a^n  for  the  next  twelvemonth.  Much  to 
the  regret  of  the  boys  and  Totty ;  on  them  the  stillness  fell 
rather  flat,  after  that  glorious  thumping  of  the  table,  towards 
which  Totty,  seated  on  her  father's  knee,  contributed  with  her 
mnn.11  might  and  small  fist. 

When  Bartle  re-entered,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
general  desire  for  solo  musto  after  the  choral.  Xancy  declared 
that  Tim  the  wagoner  knew  a  soog  and  waa  "  allays  singing 
like  a  lark  i'  the  stable ; "  whereupon  Hr.  Foyser  said  encour- 
agingly, "Come,  Tim,  lad,  let 's  heat  it"  Tim  looked  sheep- 
ish, tneked  down  his  head,  and  said  he  eonld  n't  sing ;  but  this 
encoura^ng  invitation  of  the  master's  was  echoed  all  round 
the  table.  It  was  a  conversational  opportunity :  everybody 
ooold  say,  "  Come,  Tim,"  —  except  Alick,  who  never  relaxed 
into  the  frivolity  of  unnecessary  speech.  At  last,  Tim's  next 
aeighbor.  Ben  Tholoway,  began  to  kIvp  emphasis  to  bis  apeeob 
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by  ondgss,  at  which  Tim,  growing  rather  savage,  aaid,  "  Lefc 
me  slooan,  will  ye  ?  else  1 11  ma'  ye  sing  a  toon  ye  wonna  like.' 
A  good4empered  wagoner's  patience  has  limits,  and  Tim  was 
not  to  be  urged  further. 

"Well,  then,  David,  ye  're  the  lad  to  sing,"  said  Ben,  wUling 
to  show  that  he  was  not  disoomfited  by  this  check.  "Sing 
*  My  loove  'a  a  roos  wi'ont  a  thorn.' " 

The  amatory  David  was  a  young  man  of  an  nnconBciooa 
abstracted  expression,  which  was  dne  probably  to  a  squint  of 
superior  intensity  rather  than  to  any  mental  char acteiis tic,' 
for  he  was  not  indifferent  to  Ben's  invitation,  but  blushed  and 
laughed  and  rubbed  his  sleeve  over  his  mouth  in  a  way  that 
was  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  yielding.  And  for  some  time 
the  company  appeared  to  be  much  in  earnest  about  the  desire 
to  hear  David's  song.  But  in  vain.  The  lyrism  of  the  even- 
ing was  in  the  cellar  at  present,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  from 
that  retreat  just  yet. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  at  the  head  of  the  table  had 
taken  a  political  torn.  Mr.  Craig  was  not  above  talking  politics 
occasionally,  though  he  piqued  himself  rather  on  a  wise  insight 
than  oa  specific  information.  He  saw  so  far  beyond  the 
mere  foots  of  a  case,  that  really  it  was  superfluons  to  know 
them. 

"I'm  no  reader  o' the  paper  myself," he  observed  to-night, 
as  he  filled  his  pipe,  "  though  1  might  read  it  fast  enongh  if  I 
liked,  for  there  'b  Miae  Lyddy  has  'em,  and 's  done  with  'em  in 
Qotdme;  bnt  there 's  Mills,  now^sits  i' the  chimney-corner  and- 
reads  the  paper  pretty  nigh  from  morning  to  nighty  and  when 
he  'b  got  to  th'  end  on  't  he 's  more  addleheaded  than  be  was 
at  the  banning.  He  'b  full  o'  this  peace  now,  as  they  talk  on; 
(he  'b  been  reading  and  reading,  and  thinks  he  'a  got  to  the  bot- 
■tom  oat  'Why,  Loi*  bless  you,  Mills,'  says  I,  'yon  see  no 
more  into  this  thing  nor  you  can  see  into  the  middle  of  a  po* 
tato.  1 11  tell  yon  what  It  is :  you  think  it  11  be  a  fine  thing 
for  the  conntry ;  and  I  'm  not  ^^n'  it  —  mark  my  words  — 
I  'm  not  again'  it.  But  it 's  my  opinion  as  there 's  them  at 
the  head  o'  this  country  as  are  worse  enemies  to  us  nor  Bony 
and  all  the  mounseere  he 's  got  at 's  back ;  for  as  for  the  moni> 
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Beers,  yoa  may  skewer  half-a^ozen  of  'em  at  onoe  as  if  the; 
war  frogs.'  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Martin  Poyser,  listening  with  an  air  of  mnch 
intelligence  and  edification,  "they  ne'er  ate  a  bit  o'  beef  i' 
their  lives.    Mostly  sallet,  I  reckon." 

"And  says  I  to  Mills,"  continued  Mr,  Craig,  "  'Will  you 
try  to  make  me  believe  as  furriners  like  them  can  do  as  half 
th'  harm  them  ministers  do  with  their  bad  goremment  ?  If 
King  George  'ud  turn  'em  all  away  and  govern  by  himself,  he  'd 
see  everything  righted.  He  might  take  on  Billy  Pitt  again  if 
he  liked;  but  I  don't  see  myself  what  we  want  wi'  anybody 
besides  King  and  Parliament.  It 's  that  nest  o'  ministers  does 
the  mischief,  I  tell  you,'  " 

"  Ah,  it 's  fine  talking,"  observed  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  now 
seated  near  her  husband,  with  Totty  on  her  lap — "it's  fine 
talking.  It's  hard  work  to  tell  which  is  Old  Harry  when 
everybody 's  got  boots  on." 

"  As  for  this  peace,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  turning  his  head  on 
one  side  in  a  dubitative  manner,  and  giving  a  precautionary 
pufE  to  his  pipe  between  each  sentence,  "  I  don't  know.  Th' 
war 's  a  fine  thing  for  the  country,  an'  how  11  yon  keep  up 
prices  wi'out  it  ?  An'  them  French  are  a  wicked  sort  o'  folks, 
by  what  I  can  make  out;  what  can  you  do  better  nor  fight 
'em  ?  " 

"Ye 're  partly  right  there,  Poyaer,"  said  Mr.  Crwg,  "but 
I  'm  not  again'  the  peace  —  to  make  a  holiday  for  a  bit.  We 
can  break  it  when  we  lite,  an'  I'm  in  no  fear  o*  Bony,  for  all 
they  talk  so  much  o'  his  cliverness.  That  'a  what  1  sajrs  to 
Mills  this  morning.  Lor'  bless  you,  he  sees  no  more  thiongh 
Bony  I  .  .  ,  why,  I  put  him  up  to  more  in  three  minutes  than 
he  gets  from's  paper  all  the  year  round.  Says  I,  'Am  I  a 
gardener  as  knows  his  business,  or  arn't  I,  Mills  ?  answer  me 
that.'  'To  be  sure  y'  are,  Craig,'  says  he — he's  not  a  bad 
fellow,  Mills  is  n't,  for  a  butler,  but  weak  i'  the  head.  'Well,' 
says  I,  '  you  talk  o'  Bony's  cUvemess ;  would  it  be  any  use  my 
being  a  first-rate  gardener  if  I  'd  got  nought  but  a  qu^^mire  to 
work  on  ? '  '  No,'  says  he.  '  Well,'  I  says,  '  that 's  just  what 
it  is  wi'  Bony.    I'll  not  deny  but.^e_^may  be  a  bit  eliver— • 
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he's  no  Frenchman  bom,  as  I  nnderstand}  bat  what's  he  got 
at  'a  ba«k  but  mounseerB  ? ' " 

Mr.  Gra^  paused  a  moment  with  an  emphatic  stare  kfter 
tbifl  triumphant  specimen  of  Socratio  argument,  and  then 
added,  thumping  the  table  rather  fiercely — 
,  "  Why,  it  *3  a  sure  thing  —  and  there 's  them  'ull  beu  wit. 
ness  to't  —  as  i'  one  regiment  where  there  was  one  man 
a-missing,  they  put  the  regimentals  on  a  big  monkey,  and 
they  fit  him  as  the  shell  fits  the  walnut,  and  you  could  n't  tell 
the  monkey  from  the  mounseers ! " 

"  Ah !  think  o'  that,  now  1 "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  impressed  at 
once  with  the  political  bearings  of  the  fact,  and  with  its  strik- 
ing interest  as  an  anecdote  in  natural  history. 

"  Come,  Craig,"  said  Adam,  "  that 's  a  little  too  strong.  Tou 
don't  believe  that.  It's  all  no u sense  about  the  French  being 
such  poor  sticks.  Mr.  Irwine  's  seen  'em  in  their  own  country, 
and  be  says  tbey  've  plenty  o'  fine  fellows  among  'em.  And 
as  for  knowledge,  and  contrivances,  and  manufactures,  there 's 
a  many  things  as  we  're  a  fine  sight  behind  'em  in.  It 's  poor 
foolishness  to  run  down  your  enemies.  Why,  Kelson  and  the 
rest  of  'em  'ud  have  no  merit  i'  beating  'em,  if  they  were  such 
offal  as  folks  pretend." 

Mr.  Poyser  looked  doubtfully  at  Mr.  Craig,  puzzled  by  tMs 
opposition  of  authorities.  Mr.  Irwine's  testimony  waa  not  to 
be  disputed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ctaig  was  a  knowing  fel- 
low, and  his  view  was  less  startling.  Martin  had  never  "  heard 
tell "  of  the  French  being  good  for  much.  Mr.  Craig  had 
found  DO  answer  bat  such  as  was  implied  in  taking  a  long 
draught  of  ale,  and  then  looking  down  fixedly  at  the  propor- 
tions of  his  own  leg,  which  he  turned  a  little  outward  for  that 
purpose,  when  Bartle  Maasey  returned  from  the  fireplace, 
where  he  had  been  smoking  his  first  pipe  in  quiet,  and  broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  as  he  thrust  his  forefinger  into  the 
canister — 

"Why,  AOam,  how  happened  you  not  to  be  at  church  on 
Sunday  ?  answer  me  that,  you  rascal.  The  anthem  went 
limping  without  you.  Are  you  going  to  disgrace  your  sohool 
master  in  hii  old  age  ?  " 
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"Ko,  Mi.  Ifaaaey,"  said  Adam.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  can 
tell  you  wliere  I  vraa.    I  was  in  no  bad  company." 

"  She 's  gone,  Adam  —  gone  to  Snowfield,"  said  Mi.  PoyBei, 
reminded  of  Dinah  foi  the  fiist  time  this  eTening.  "  I  thought 
you  'd  ha'  peisnaded  hei  bettei.  Nought  'ud  hold  hei,  but  she 
must  go  yesterday  forenoon.  The  misais  has  hardly  got  ovei 
it.    I  thoi^ht  she  'd  ha'  no  sperrit  for  th'  harvest  supper." 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  thought  of  Dinah  several  times  sinoe  Adam 
had  come  in,  but  she  had  had  "no  heart  "  to  mention  the  bad. 
news. 

"  What ! "  said  Bartle,  with  an  aii  of  disgust.  "  Was  there 
a  woman  concerned  ?    Then  I  give  you  up,  Adam." 

"But  it  'a  a  woman  you  'n  spoke  well  on,  Bartle,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser.  "Come,  now,  you  canna  draw  back;  you  said  once 
as  women  wonldna  ha'  been  a  bad  iaventiou  if  tiiey  'd  all  been 
like  Dinah." 

"  I  meant  her  voice,  man  —  1  meant  her  voice,  that  was  aU," 
said  Bartle.  "I  can  bear  to  hear  her  speak  without  wanting 
to  put  wool  in  my  ears.  As  for  other  things,  I  daresay  she 's 
like  the  rest  o'  the  women — thinks  two  and  two  '11  come  to 
make  five,  if  she  cries  and  bothers  enough  about  it," 

"  Ay,  ay  I "  said  Mrs.  Poyser ;  "  one  'ud  think,  an*  hear  some 
folks  talk,  as  the  men  war  'cnte  enough  to  count  the  corns  in  a 
bag  o*  wheat  wi'  only  smelling  at  it.  Thsy  can  see  through  a 
barn-door,  they  can.  Perhaps  that  'b  the  reason  they  can  see 
BO  little  o'  this  side  on 't." 

Martin  Poyser  shook  with  delighted  laughter,  and  winked 
at  Adam,  as  much  as  to  say  the  schoolmaster  was  in  for  it 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Bartle,  sneeringly,  "  the  women  are  quick 
enough — they're  quick  enough.  They  know  the  rights  of  a 
story  before  they  hear  it,  and  can  tell  a  man  what  his  thoughts 
are  before  he  knows  'em  himself," 

"Like  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "for  the  men  are  mostly 
so  slow,  their  thoughts  ovemin  'em,  an'  they  can  only  catch 
'em  by  the  tail.  I  can  count  a  stocking-top  while  a  man 's  get- 
ting 's  tongue  ready ;  an'  when  he  outB  wi'  his  speech  at  last, 
there 's  little  broth  to  be  made  on 't.     It 's  your  dead  cMcka 
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take  the  longest  lutohin'.  HoTirer,  I'm  not  denyin'  the 
'women  are  foolish:  God  Almighty  made  'em  to  matoh  the 
men." 

"  Match ! "  said  Battle ;  "  ay,  as  riiiegai  matches  one's  teeth. 
If  a  man  says  a  word,  his  wife  '11  matoh  it  with  a  contradic- 
tion ;  if  he  'a  a  mind  for  hot  meat,  his  wife  'U  match  it  with 
cold  bacon ;  if  he  laughs,  she  '11  match  him  with  whimpering. 
She 's  such  a  match  aa  the  horse-fly  is  to  th'  horse :  she 's  got 
the  light  venom  to  Bting  him  with  — the  right  venom  to-sting 
him  with." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "I  know  what  the  men  like — a 
poor  soft,  as  'ud  simper  at  'em  like  the  pictur  o'  the  bhu, 
whether  they  did  right  or  wrong,  an'  say  thank  you  for  a  kick, 
an'  pretend  she  didna  know  which  end  she  stood  uppermost, 
till  her  husband  told  her.  That 's  what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife, 
mostly ;  he  wants  to  make  sure  o'  one  fool  as  'ull  tell  hirri  he 's 
wise.  But  there 's  some  mtfn  can  do  wi'out  that  —  they  think 
BO  much  o'  themselves  a'ready  ;  an'  that 's  how  it  is  there 's 
old  bachelors," 

"Come,  Crsag,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  jocosely,  "you  mun  get 
married  pretty  quick,  else  you'll  be  set  down  for  an  old 
bachelor ;  an'  you  see  what  the  women  'ull  think  on  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  willing  to  conciliate  Mrs.  Poyser, 
and  setting  a  high  value  ou  his  own  compliments,  "J  like 
a  cleverish  woman  —  a  woman  o'  sperrit  — ■  a  managing 
woman." 

"  Yon  're  out  there,  Craig,"  said  Baitle,  dryly  j  "  you  're  out 
there.  You  judge  o'  your  garden-etuS  on  a  better  plan  than 
that:  you  pick  the  things  for  what  they  can  excel  in — for 
what  they  can  excel  in.  You  don't  value  your  peas  for  their 
roots,  or  your  carrots  for  their  flowers.  Kow,  that 's  the  way 
you  should  choose  women;  their  cleverness  '11  never  come  t« 
much  —  never  come  to  much ;  but  they  make  excellent  simple 
tons,  ripe  and  strong-flavored." 

"  What  dost  say  to  that  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  throwing  hii* 
self  back  and  looking  merrily  at  his  wife. 

"  Say  I "  answered  Mrs.  Poyser,  with  dangerous  fire  kindling 
in  her  eye ;  "  why,  I  say  as  some  iolks'  tongues  are  like  the 
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clocks  as  nm  on  strikin',  Dot  to  tell  yoa  the  time  o*  the  d&y, 
but  because  there 's  aummat  wrong  i'  their  own  inside — " 

MrB,  Poyser  would  probably  have  brought  her  rejoinder  to 
a  furthei  climax,  if  every  one's  attention  had  not  at  this  mo- 
ment been  called  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where  the 
lyriam,  which  had  at  first  only  manifested  itself  by  David'f 
sotto  voce  performance  of  "  My  lore  'a  a  rose  without  a  t^om/' 
had  gradually  assumed  a  rather  deafening  and  complex  char 
acter.  Tim,  thinking  slightly  of  David's  vocalization,  was 
impelled  to  supersede  that  feeble  buzz  by  a  spirited  commence- 
ment of  "  Three  Merry  Mowers,"  but  David  was  not  to  be  put 
down  so  easily,  and  showed  himself  capable  of  a  copious  cres- 
cendo, which  was  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  the  rose  would 
not  predominate  over  the  mowers,  when  old  Rester,  with  au 
entirely  unmoved  and  immovable  aspect,  suddenly  set  up  a 
quavering  treble,  —  as  if  he  had  been  on  alarum,  and  the  timo 
was  come  for  him  to  go  off. 

The  company  at  Alick's  end  of  the  table  took  this  form  of 
vocaJ  entertainment  very  much  aa  a  matter  of  course,  being 
free  from  musical  prejudices ;  but  Bartle  Massey  laid  down 
his  pipe  and  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears ;  and  Adam,  who  had 
been  longing  to  go,  ever  since  he  had  heard  Dinah  was  not  in 
the  house,  rose  and  said  he  must  bid  good-night. 

"  1 11  go  with  you,  lad,"  said  Bartle ;  "  1 11  go  with  you 
before  my  ears  axe  split." 

"  I  '11  go  round  by  the  Common,  and  see  you  home,  if  you 
like,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam. 

"Ay,  ay!"  said  Bartle;  "then  we  can  have  a  bito'  talk 
together.    I  never  get  hold  of  you  now." 

"  Eh  I  it  'b  a  pity  but  you  'd  sit  it  out,"  said  Martin  Poyser. 
"  They  11  all  go  soon ;  for  th'  missis  niver  lets  'em  stay  past 
ten." 

But  Adam  was  resolute,  so  the  good-nights  were  said,  and 
the  two  friends  turned  out  on  their  starlight  walk  ti^ether. 

"There's  that  poor  fool.  Vixen,  whimpering  for  me  at 
home,"  said  Bartle.  "  I  can  never  bring  her  here  with  me  for 
fear  she  should  be  struck  with  Mrs.  Foyser's  eye,  and  the  poor 
l>itch  mi^ht  go  limping  forever  after." 
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"  I  Ve  never  any  need  to  drive  Gyp  back,"  said  Adam^  langb* 
Log.  "  He  always  turns  bock  of  his  own  head  when  tie  fiudc 
oat  I  'm  coming  here." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Bartle.  "  A.  terrible  woman !  —  made  oi 
needles — made  of  needles.  But  I  stick  to  Martin  —  I  shall 
always  stick  to  Martin.  And  bn  likes  the  needles,  God  help 
him  I    Hb  'b  a  cushion  made  on  purpose  for  'em." 

■'But  she's  a  downright  good-natui'd  woman,  for  all  that,'' 
said  Adam,  "  and  as  true  as  the  daylight  She 's  a  bit  cross 
wi'  the  dogs  when  they  offer  to  come  in  th'  house,  but  if  \ihay 
depended  on  her,  she  'd  take  care  and  have  'em  well  fed.  If 
her  tongue 's  keen,  her  heart 's  tender :  I  've  seen  that  in  times 
o"  trouble.  She 's  one  o'  tbosA  women  as  are  better  than  their 
word." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Bartle,  "  I  don't  say  th'apple  is  n't  sonnd 
at  the  core ;  bat  it  seta  my  teeth  on  edge — it  sets  my  teeth 
on  edge." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THR    IJEETISO    ON    THK    HILL. 

Adah  nnderatood  Dinah's  haste  to  go  away,  and  drew  hope 
rather  than  disconragement  from  it.  She  was  fearful  lest  the 
strength  of  her  feeling  towards  him  should  hinder  her  from 
waiting  and  listening  faithfully  for  the  ultimate  guiding  Toioe 
from  within. 

"I  wish  I'd  asked  her  to  write  to  me,  thongh,"  he  thought. 
"And  yet  even  that  might  disturb  her  a  hit,  perhaps.  She 
wants  to  be  quite  quiet  in  her  old  way  for  a  while.  And  I  *ve 
no  right  to  be  impatient  and  interrupting  her  with  my  wishes. 
She 's  told  me  what  her  mind  is ;  and  she 's  not  a  woman  to  say 
one  thing  and  mean  another.     I  HI  wait  patiently." 

That  was  Adam's  wise  resolution,  and  it  throve  excellently 
for  the  Srst  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  nonrishmeut  it  got  from 
the  remembrance  of  Dinah's  confession  that  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  is  a  wonderful  an^onnt  of  gnstenance  in  the  first  few 
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words  of  lore.  Sut  towards  the  middle  of  October  the  reso 
lution  began  to  dwindle  perceptibly,  aod  showed  dangerous 
Bjmptoins  of  exhaustion.  The  weeks  were  unusually  loag: 
Dinah  must  surely  hare  had  more  than  enough  time  to  maks 
up  her  mind.  Let  a  woman  say  what  she  will  after  she  has 
once  told  a  man  that  she  lores  him,  he  is  a  little  too  fioahed 
and  exalted  with  that  first  draught  she  offers  him  to  care  maoh 
about  the  taste  of  the  second :  he  treads  the  earth  with  a  rery 
elastic  step  as  he  walks  away  from  her,  and  makes  light  of  all 
difficulties.  But  that  sort  of  glow  dies  out:  memory  gets 
sadly  diluted  with  time,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  rerire  as. 
Adam  was  no  longer  so  confident  as  he  had  been :  he  begku  to 
fear  that  perhaps  Dinah's  old  life  would  hare  too  strong  a 
grasp  upon  her  for  any  new  feeling  to  triumph.  If  she  had 
not  felt  this,  she  would  sarely  hare  written  to  him  to  ^re 
him  some  comfort ;  but  it  appeared  that  she  held  it  right  to 
discourage  him.  As  Adam's  confidence  waned,  his  patience 
waned  with  it,  and  be  thought  he  must  write  himself;  he 
must  ask  Dinah  not  to  leave  him  in  painful  doubt  longer  than 
was  needful  He  sat  up  late  one  night  to  write  her  a  letter, 
but  the  next  morning  he  burnt  it,  afraid  of  its  effect.  It  would 
be  worse  to  hare  a  discoutaging  answer  by  letter  than  £rom 
her  own  lips,  for  her  presence  reconciled  him  to  her  will. 

Ton  perceire  how  it  was :  Adam  was  hungering  for  the 
sight  of  Dinah ;  and  when  that  sort  of  hunger  reaches  a  cer> 
tfdn  stage,  a  lover  is  likely  to  still  it  though  he  may  hare  to 
put  his  future  in  pawn. 

But  what  harm  could  he  do  by  going  to  Snowfield  ?  Dinah 
could  not  be  displeased  with  htm  for  it :  she  had  not  forbidden 
him  to  go :  she  must  surely  expect  that  he  would  go  be&>rs 
long.  By  the  second  Sunday  in  October  this  riew  of  the  case 
had  become  so  clear  to  Adam,  that  he  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Snowfield ;  on  horseback  this  time,  for  his  hours  were  pre- 
cious now,  and  he  had  borrowed  Jonathan  Burge's  good  rag 
for  the  journey. 

What  keen  memories  went  along  the  road  with  Um  I  He 
had  often  been  to  Oakbourne  and  back  since  that  first  joomej 
to  Snowfield,  but  beyond  Oakbourne  the  gray  stone  walls,  the 
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broken  cotmtiy,  the  meagre  trees,  seemei]  to  be  telling  bim 
afresh  tbe  story  of  that  painful  past  which  he  knew  so  well  by 
ikeart.  But  do  story  is  the  B&me  to  us  after  a  lapse  of  time ; 
or  rather,  ve  who  read  it  are  no  longer  the  same  interpreters: 
and  Adam  this  morning  brought  with  him  new  thoughts  through 
that  gray  ooonby  —  thoughts  which  gave  an  altered  signifi> 
canoe  to  its  story  of  the  past. 

That  is  a  base  and  selfish,  even  a  blasphemous,  spirit,  which 
rejoices  and  is  thankful  over  the  past  evil  that  has  blighted  or 
orushed  another,  because  it  has  been  made  a  sontce  of  unfore- 
seen  good  to  ooiselTes:  Adam  could  nerer  cease  to  mourn 
over  ttiat  mystery  of  hmofui  sorrow  which  had  been  brought 
so  close  to  him :  he  could  never  thank  God  for  another's 
misery.  And  if  I  were  capable  of  that  narrow-sighted  joy  in 
Adam's  behalf,  I  should  still  know  he  was  not  the  man  to  feel 
it  for  himself ;  he  would  have  shaken  his  head  at  sneh  a  senti- 
ment, and  said,  "Evil's  evil,  and  sorrow's  sorrow,  and  you 
cant  alter  it  'a  natur  by  wrapping  it  up  in  other  words.  Other 
folks  were  not  created  for  my  sake,  that  I  should  titink  all 
square  when  things  torn  out  well  for  me." 

But  it  is  not  ignoble  to  feel  that  the  fuller  Hfe  which  a  sad 
experlenoe  has  brought  ua  is  worth  our  own  personal  share  of 
pahi:  surely  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  otherwise,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  with  oataraot  to  regret  the 
painful  prooess  by  which  his  dim  blurred  sight  of  men  aa  treea 
walking  had  been  exohaimed  for  dear  outline  and  effulgent  day. 
The  growth  of  higher  feeling  within  us  is  like  the  growth  of 
faculty,  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of  added  strength ;  we  can  no 
more  wish  to  return  to  a  narrower  sympathy,  than  a  painter 
or  a  musician  can  wish  to  return  to  his  cruder  mumer,  or  a 
philosopher  to  his  lesa  complete  formula. 

Something  like  this  sense  of  enlarged  being  was  In  Adam's 
mind  this  Sunday  morning,  as  he  rode  along  in  vivid  reooUeo- 
tion  of  the  past  His  feeling  towards  Dinah,  the  hope  of 
passing  Ua  lUe  witii  her,  had  been  the  distant  unseen  point 
towards  which  that  hard  journey  from  Snowfield  eighteen 
months  ago  had  been  leading  him.  Tender  and  deep  as  his 
lore  for  Hetty  had  been — so  deen  that  the  roots  of  it  would 
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never  be  torn  away  —  his  lov«  for  Dinah  iras  better  and  more 
precious  to  liim ;  for  it  was  the  outgrontb  of  that  fuller  life 
which  had  come  to  him  from  his  acquaintance  with  deep  soi^ 
row.  "It's  like  as  if  it  was  a  new  strength  to  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  to  love  her,  and  know  as  she  lores  me.  I  ghall  look 
t'  her  to  help  me  to  see  things  right  For  she 's  better  than  I 
am  —  there 's  less  o'  self  in  her,  and  pride.  And  it 's  a  feeling 
as  gives  ycu  a  sort  o"  liberty,  as  if  you  could  walk  more  fear 
less,  when  you're  more  trust  in  another  than  y'  hare  in  yom 
self.  I  're  always  been  thinking  I  knew  better  than  them  as 
belonged  to  me,  and  that 's  a  poor  sort  o'  life,  when  you  can't 
look  to  them  nearest  to  you  t'  help  you  with  a  bit  better  thought 
than  what  you've  got  inside  you  a'ready." 

It  was  more  than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Adam 
came  in  sight  of  the  gray  town  on  the  hill-side,  and  looked 
searchingly  towards  the  green  ralley  below,  for  the  first  ^impse 
of  the  old  thatched  roof  near  the  ugly  red  mill.  The  soene 
looked  less  harsh  in  the  soft  October  sunshine  than  it  had  done 
in  the  eager  time  of  early  spring ;  and  the  one  grand  charm  it 
possessed  in  common  with  all  wide-stietobing  woodless  regions 
—  that  it  filled  yon  with  a  new  consciousness  of  the  orerarch- 
ii^;  sky  —  had  a  milder,  more  soothing  influence  than  nsnal, 
on  this  almost  cloudless  day.  Adam's  doubts  and  fears  melted 
under  this  influence  as  the  delicate  web-like  clouds  had  grad- 
ually melted  away  into  the  clear  blue  abore  him.  He  seemed 
to  see  Dinah's  gentle  face  assuring  him,  with  its  looks  alon^ 
of  all  he  longed  to  know. 

He  did  not  expect  Dinah  to  be  at  home  at  this  hour,  but  he 
got  down  from  his  horse  and  tied  it  at  the  little  gate,  that  he 
might  ask  where  she  was  gone  to-day.  He  had  set  his  mind 
on  following  her  and  bringing  her  home.  She  was  gone  to 
Sloman's  End,  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  off,  orer  the  hiU, 
the  old  woman  told  him :  had  set  off  directly  after  morning 
chapel,  to  preach  in  p  cottage  there,  as  her  habit  was.  Any- 
body at  the  town  would  tell  him  the  way  to  Sloman's  End. 
So  Adam  got  on  his  horse  again  and  rode  to  the  town,  putting 
up  at  the  old  inn,  and  taking  a  hasty  dinner  there  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  too  chatty  landlord,  from  whose  friendly  questions 
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and  TenmuBcetices  lie  was  glad  to  escape  as  soon  as  possililej 
and  set  oat  towards  SIoman'B  End.  Widi  all  his  haste  it  was 
nearly  four  o'clock  before  he  could  set  off,  and  he  thought 
that  as  Dinah  had  gone  so  early,  she  would  perhaps  already 
be  near  returning.  The  little,  gray,  desolat^-lookiug  hamlet, 
unscreened  by  sheltering  trees,  lay  in  sight  loi^  before  he 
reached  it;  and  as  he  came  near  he  could  hear  the  sound 
of  voices  singing  a  hymn.  "  Perhaps  that 's  the  last  hymn 
before  they  come  away,"  Adam  thought:  "111  walk  back  a 
bit^  and  turn  again  to  meet  her,  further  ofE  the  village."  He 
walked  back  till  he  got  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  bill  again,  and 
seated  himself  on  a  loose  stone,  against  the  low  wall,  to  watch 
till  he  should  see  the  Utile  black  figure  leaving  the  hamlet  and 
winding  up  the  hill.  He  chose  this  spot,  almost  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  because  it  was  away  from  aU  eyes — no  house,  no 
cattle,  not  even  a  nibbling  sheep  near — no  presence  bat  the 
still  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  great  embracing  sky. 

She  was  mnch  longer  coming  than  he  expected :  he  waited 
an  hour  at  least  watching  for  her  and  thinking  of  her,  while 
the  afternoon  shadows  lengthened,  and  the  light  grew  softer. 
At  last  he  saw  the  little  black  figure  coming  from  between 
the  gray  faooses,  and  gradually  approaching  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Slowly,  Adam  thought ;  bat  Dinah  was  really  walking 
at  her  usual  pace,  with  a  light  quiet  step.  Kow  she  was 
beginning  to  wind  along  the  path  up  the  hill,  but  Adam  would 
not  move  yet :  he  would  not  meet  her  too  soon ;  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  meeting  her  in  this  assured  lonelinesB.  And  now 
he  began  to  fear  lest  he  shonld  startle  her  too  much ;  "  Tet," 
he  thought,  "she's  not  one  to  be  overstartled ;  she's  always  so 
calm  and  quiet,  as  if  she  was  prepared  for  anything." 

What  was  she  thinking  of  as  she  wound  up  the  hill  ?  Perhaps 
she  had  found  complete  repose  without  him,  and  had  ceased  to 
feel  any  need  of  bis  love.  On  the  verge  of  a  decision  we  all 
tremble :  hope  pauses  with  fluttering  wings. 

But  now  at  last  she  was  very  near,  and  Adam  rose  from  the 
stone  wall.  It  happened  that  just  as  he  walked  forward,  Dinah 
had  paased  and  turned  round  to  look  back  at  the  village :  who 
does  not  pause  and  look  back  in  mounting  a  hill  ?    Adam  waa 
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glad;  for,  with  the  fine  instiiiot  of  a  lover,  be  £alt  that  ft 
ffould  be  best  for  liei  to  hear  his  voice  before  slie  saw  him. 
He  came  within  three  paces  of  het  and  then  said,  "  I>inali  I " 
Bhe  started  without  looking  round,  as  if  she  connected  the 
sound  with  no  place.  "Diuaht "  Adam  said  f^ain.  He  knew 
quite  well  what  was  in  her  mind.  She  was  eo  accustomed  to 
think  of  impressions  as  purely  spiritual  monitions,  that  she 
looked  for  no  material  visible  aocompaoiment  of  the  Toiee. 

But  this  second  time  she  looked  round.  What  a  look  of 
yearning  love  it  was  that  the  mild  gray  eyes  turned  on  the 
stroi^  dark-eyed  man  I  She  did  not  start  again  at  the  sight 
of  him ;  she  said  nothing,  but  moved  towards  him  so  that  his 
arm  could  clasp  her  round. 

And  they  walked  on  eo  in  silence,  wlule  the  warm  tean  feO. 
Adam  was  content,  and  said  nothing.  It  was  Dinah  who 
spoke  first. 

"  Adam,"  she  said,  "  it  is  the  Divine  Will.  Hy  soul  is  »o 
knit  to  yours  that  it  is  but  a  divided  life  I  live  withoat  yon. 
And  this  moment,  now  you  are  with  me,  and  I  feel  that  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  the  same  love,  I  have  a  fulness  of 
jtrength  to  bear  and  do  our  heavenly  Father's  Will,  that  I 
had  lost  before." 

Adam  paused  and  looked  into  her  sincere  eyes. 

"  Then  we  11  never  part  any  more,  Dinah,  till  death  parts 
OS." 

And  they  kissed  each  other  with  a  deep  joy. 

What  greater  thing  is  there  for  two  human  souls,  than  to 
feel  that  they  are  joined  for  life — to  strengthen  each  other  in 
all  labor,  to  rest  on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister  to 
each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with  each  other  in  silent  un- 
speakable memories  at  the  moment  of  the  last  jwrting  7 
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CHAFTEB  LY. 
HjLBBiaob  bells. 

Ih  little  mom  tliaa  a  moDtb  after  that  meeting  on  the  hOl— 
on  a  timj  mommg  in  departing  ITovembeE— Adam  and  Dinaih 
were  married. 

It  was  an  event  much  thought  of  in  the  villago.  All  Mr. 
Biirge's  men  had  a  holiday,  and  all  Ur.  Poyser's ;  and  most  of 
those  vho  had  a  holiday  appeared  in  their  best  clothes  at  the 
wedding.  I  think  there  was  hardly  an  inhabitant  of  Hayslope 
specially  mentioned  in  this  history  and  still  resident  in  the 
parish  on  this  November  morning,  who  was  not  either  in 
church  to  see  Adam  and  Dinah  married,  or  near  the  church 
door  to  greet  them  as  they  came  fortli.  Mrs.  Iiwine  and  her 
daughters  were  w^ting  at  the  churchyard  gates  in  their  oar^ 
ri^;e  (for  they  had  a  carriage  now)  to  shake  hands  with  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  wish  them  well ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  Miss  Lydia  Donnithome  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Best,  Mr.  Mills,  and 
Mr.  Craig  had  felt  it  incumberit  on  them  to  represent  "the 
family  "  at  the  Chase  on  the  occasion.  The  churchyard  walk 
was  quite  lined  with  familiar  faces,  many  of  them  faces  that 
had  first  looked  at  Dinah  when  she  preached  on  the  Green ; 
and  no  wonder  they  showed  this  eager  interest  on  her  mar- 
rif^  morning,  for  nothing  like  Dinah  and  the  history  which 
had  brought  her  and  Adam  Bede  together  had  been  known  at 
Hayslope  within  the  memory  of  man. 

Bessy  Cranage,  in  her  neatest  cap  and  frock,  was  crying 
though  she  did  not  exactly  know  why ;  for,  as  her  cousin  Wiry 
Ben,  who  stood  near  her,  judiciously  sug^sted,  Dinah  was  not 
going  away,  and  if  Bessy  was  in  low  spirits,  the  best  thing  for 
her  to  do  was  to  follow  Dinah's  example,  aud  marry  an  honest 
fellow  who  was  ready  to  have  her.  Next  to  Bessy,  ]ust  within 
the  church  door,  there  were  the  Poyser  children,  peeping  roand 
the  corner  of  the  pewa  to  get  a  sight  of  the  mysterious  cere- 
mony ;  Totty's  face  wearing  an  unusual  air  of  anxiety  at  the 
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idea  of  seeing  cousin  Dinah  come  back  looking  rather  old,  fin 
in  Tott^'s  experience  no  married  people  were  young. 

I  envy  them  all  the  sight  they  had  when  the  maniage  was 
faizly  ended  and  Adam  led  Dinah  out  of  chnrch.  She  was  not 
in  black  this  morning ;  for  her  aunt  Fojser  would  by  no  means 
allow  such  a  risk  of  incurring  bad  luck,  and  had  herself  made 
a  present  of  the  wedding  dress,  made  &I1  of  gray,  thoi^h  in 
the  usual  Quaker  form,  for  on  this  point  Dinah  could  not  give 
way.  So  the  lily  face  looked  out  with  sweet  gravity  from 
under  a  gray  Quaker  bonnet,  neither  smiling  nor  blushing,  but 
with  lips  trembling  a  little  under  the  weight  of  solemn  feel- 
ings. Adam,  as  he  pressed  her  arm  to  his  side,  walked  with 
his  old  ereetness  and  his  head  thrown  rather  backward  as  if  to 
foce  all  the  world  better  j  but  it  was  not  because  he  was  par- 
ticularly proud  this  morning,  as  is  the  wont  of  bridegrooms, 
for  his  happiness  was  of  a  kind  that  had  little  reference  to 
men's  opinion  of  it.  There  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  deep 
joy ;  Dinah  knew  it,  and  did  not  feel  i^grieved. 

There  were  three  other  couples,  following  the  bride  and 
bridegroom:  first,  Martin  Poyaer,  looking  as  cheery  as  a 
bright  fire  on  this  rimy  morning,  led  quiet  Mary  Burges  the 
bridesmaid ;  then  came  Seth  serenely  happy,  with  Mrs.  Poy- 
eer  on  his  arm ;  and  last  of  all  Bartle  Massey,  with  Lisbeth  — 
Lisbeth  in  a  new  gown  and  bonnet,  too  busy  with  her  pride  in 
her  son,  and  her  delight  in  possessing  the  one  daughter  she 
had  desired,  to  devise  a  single  pretext  for  complainb 

Bartle  Massey  bad  consented  to  attend  the  wedding  at 
Adam's  earnest  request,  under  protest  against  marriage  in 
^neral,  and  the  marriage  of  a  sensible  man  in  particular. 
iNerertheless,  Mr.  Poyser  had  a  joke  against  him  after  the 
wedding  dinner,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  vestry  he  had  given 
the  bride  one  more  kiss  than  was  necessary. 

Behind  this  last  couple  came  Mr.  Irwine,  glad  at  heart  orer 
this  good  morning's  work  of  joining  Adam  and  Dinah.  For 
he  had  seen  Adam  in  the  worst  moments  of  his  sorrow;  and 
what  better  harvest  from  that  painful  seed-time  could  there  be 
than  this  ?  The  love  that  had  brought  hope  and  comfort  in 
the  hour  of  despair,  the  love  that  had  founct  lt9  way  to  ttu 
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dark  prison  cell  and  to  poor  Hetty's  darkei  soul  —  this  strong, 
geiitle  love  was  to  be  Adam's  oompanion  and  helper  till  death. 

There  was  much  shaking  of  hands  mingled  wiUi  "  God  bless 
jou's,"  and  other  good  wishes  to  the  four  couples,  at  the  church- 
yard gate,  Mr.  Poyset  answering  for  the  rest  with  unwonted 
Tiraoity  of  tongae,  for  he  bad  all  the  appropriate  wedding-day 
jokes  at  his  command.  And  the  women,  he  obserred,  could 
never  do  anything  bnt  pnt  finger  in  eye  at  a  wedding.  Even 
Mrs.  Poyser  could  not  tmst  herself  to  speak  as  the  neighbors 
shook  hands  with  her ;  and  Lisbeth  began  to  cry  in  the  face 
of  the  very  first  person  who  told  her  she  was  getting  young 
again. 

Mr.  Joshua  Bann,  having  a  slight  touch  of  rheumatism,  did 
not  join  in  the  ringing  of  the  bells  this  morning,  and,  looking 
on  with  some  contempt  at  these  informal  greetings  which  re- 
quired no  official  co-operation  from  the  clerk,  began  to  hum  in 
his  mnsiotU  baas,  "  Oh  what  a  joyful  thing  it  is,"  by  way  of 
preluding  a  little  to  the  effect  he  intended  to  produce  in  the 
wedding  psalm  next  Sunday. 

"  That 's  a  bit  of  good  news  to  cheer  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Irwine 
to  his  mother,  as  they  drove  ofi.  "I  shall  write  to  faim  the  first 
thing  when  we  get  home." 


EPILOGTTB. 

It  is  near  the  end  of  June,  in  1807.  The  workshops  have 
been  shut  up  half  an  honr  or  more  in  Adam  Bede's  timber-yard, 
which  ueed  to  be  Jonathan  Bnrge's,  and  Uie  mellow  evening 
light  is  falling  on  the  pleasant  house  with  the  buff  walls  and 
the  soft  gray  thatch,  very  much  as  it  did  when  we  saw  Adam 
bringing  in  the  keys  on  that  Jane  evening  nine  years  ago. 

There  ia  a  figure  we  know  well,  just  come  out  of  the  boos^ 
and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands  as  she  looks  for  some- 
flung  in  the  distance ;  for  the  rays  that  &U  on  her  white  bor- 
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derless  cap  and  her  pal«  attbnrn  hair  aie  very  dazzling.  But 
now  she  tanu  away  from  the  sunlight  and  looks  towards  tha 
door. 

We  can  see  the  sweet  pale  &m  quite  well  now:  it  is  scaroelj 
at  all  altered — only  a  little  fuller,  to  correspond  to  her  nune 
matronly  figure,  which  still  seems  l^t  and  aotire  enoagh  in 
tike  plain  black  dress. 

"I  see  him,  Seth,"  Dinah  said,  ;te  she  looked  into  the  honsa^ 
**Let  UB  go  and  meet  him.    Come,  Lisbeth,  come  with  mother." 

The  last  call  was  answered  immediately  by  a  small  fair 
creature  with  pale  aulmm  hair  and  gray  eyes,  little  more  than 
four  years  old,  who  ran  out  silently  and  put  her  hand  into  her 
mother's. 

"  Come,  uncle  Seth,"  said  Diiiah. 

"Ay,  ay,  we're  coming,"  Seth  answered  from  within,  and 
presently  appeared  stooping  under  the  doorway,  being  talln 
than  usual  by  the  black  head  of «  sturdy  two-yearold  nephew, 
who  had  caused  some  delay  by  demanding  to  be  earned  on 
uncle's  shoulder. 

"Better  take  him  on  thy  arm,  Seth,"  said  IMnab,  lookii^ 
fondly  at  the  stout  blaok-eyed  fellow.  "  He 's  troublesome  to 
thee  80," 

"Nay,  nay :  Addy  likes  a  ride  on  my  shoulder.  I  oan  cany 
him  BO  for  a  bit"  A  kindness  which  young  Addy  acknowl- 
edged by  drumming  his  heels  with  promiaing  force  against 
uncle  Seth's  chest.  But  to  walk  by  Dinah's  side,  and  be  tyr- 
annized over  by  Dinah's  and  Adam's  children,  was  nnole  Seth's 
earthly  happiness. 

"Where  didst  see  him?"  asked  Seth,  as  they  walked  on 
into  the  adjoining  field.  *'l  oant  catdi  sight  of  Mm  any- 
where." 

« Between  the  he(^es  }yy  the  roadside,"  said  Dinalt.  "  I 
saw  his  hat  and  Ms  shoulder.    There  he  is  again." 

<*  Trust  thee  for  catching  sight  of  him  if  he 's  anywhere  to 
be  seen,"  said  Seth,  smiling.  "Thee  *t  like  poor  mother  used 
to  be.  She  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  Adam,  and  could 
see  him  sooner  than  other  folks,  for  ail  her  eyes  got  dim." 

"  He  'b  been  longer  than  he  expected,"  satd  Dinah,  taking 
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Arthur's  watoli  from  a  small  side-pocket  and  looking  at  it] 
"it's  nigh  upon  seven  now." 

"  Aj,  they  'd  have  a  deal  to  say  to  one  another,"  said  8et^ 
"  and  the  meeting  'ad  tooch  'em  both  pret^  oloaish.  Why, 
it  'a  getting  on  tovards  eight  years  since  they  parted." 
,  "  Yes,"  said  Dinah,  "  Adam  was  greatly  moved  this  morning 
at  the  thought  of  the  change  be  should  see  in  the  poor  young 
man,  from  the  sickness  he  has  undergone,  as  well  as  the  years 
which  have  ehanged  us  alL  And  the  death  of  the  poor  wan* 
derer,  when  she  was  oomlng  baok  to  us,  has  been  sorrow  upon 
sorrow." 

"  See,  Addy,"  said  Seth,  lowering  the  yonng  one  to  his  arm 
now,  and  pointing,  "there's  father  coming — at  the  far  stile." 

Dinah  hastened  her  steps,  and  little  Lisbeth  ran  on  at  her 
utmost  speed  till  she  dasped  her  father's  leg.  Adam  patted 
her  head  and  lifted  her  np  to  kiss  her,  but  Dinah  eould  see 
the  marks  of  agitation  on  his  faoe  as  she  approached  him,  and 
he  put  her  arm  within  his  in  silence. 

"Well,  youngster,  must  I  take  you?"  he  said,  trying  to 
smUe,  when  Addy  stretohed  out  hie  arms  —  ready,  with  the 
nsoal  baseness  of  infancy,  to  give  up  his  uncle  Seth  at  once, 
now  there  was  some  rarer  patron^e  at  hand. 

"It's  cot  me  a  good  deal,  Dinah,"  Adam  said  at  last,  when 
they  were  walking  on. 

"  Didst  find  Mm  greatly  altered  7  "  said  Dinah. 

"  Why,  he 's  altered  and  yet  not  altered.  I  should  ha'  known 
him  anywhere.  But  his  oolor  's  changed,  and  he  looks  sadly. 
However,  the  doctors  eay  he  11  soon  be  set  right  in  his  own 
eoontty  air.  He  'a  all  sound  in  th'  inside ;  it 's  only  the  fever 
shattered  him  so.  But  he  speaks  jnst  the  same,  and  smiles 
at  me  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  lad.  It's  wonderful 
how  he's  always  had  jnst  the  same  sort  o'  look  when  ha 
smiles." 

"  I  've  never  seen  him  smile,  poor  young  man,"  said  Dinah. 

"But  thee  wiU  see  him  smUe,  to-morrow,"  said  Adam. 
"  He  asked  after  thee  the  first  thing  when  he  began  to  come 
round,  and  we  could  talk  to  one  another.  '  I  hope  she  is  at 
altered,'  he  said, '  I  remember  hai  faoe  so  well'    I  told  him 
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'  no,' "  Adam  contintied,  looking  fondljr  at  the  eyes  that  wen 
turned  up  towards  his, "  only  a,  bit  plumper,  as  thee  'dst  a  right 
to  be  after  seven  year.  '  I  may  come  and  see  her  to-morrow, 
nay  n't  I  ?'  he  said ;  '  I  lot^  to  tell  her  hov  I  're  thought  of 
her  all  these  years.' " 

"  Didst  tell  him  I  'd  always  nsed  the  watch  7  "  said  Dinah. 

"  Ay ;  and  we  talked  a  deal  about  thee,  for  he  says  he  never 
saw  a  woman  a  bit  like  thee.  '  I  shall  turn  Methodist  some 
day,'  he  said,  '  when  she  preaches  out  of  doors,  and  go  to  hear 
her.'  And  I  sud, '  Nay,  sir,  yon  cant  do  that,  for  Conference 
has  forbid  the  women  preaching,  and  she  'a  given  it  up,  all  but 
talking  to  the  people  a  bit  in  their  houses.' " 

"  Ah,"  said  Seth,  who  conld  not  repress  a  comment  on  thib 
point,  "  and  a  sore  pity  it  was  o'  Conference ;  and  if  Dinah  had 
seen  as  I  did,  we  'd  ha'  left  the  Wcsleyans  and  joined  a  body 
that  'ud  put  no  bonds  on  Christian  liberty." 

"  Nay,  lad,  nay,"  said  Adam,  "  she  was  right  and  thee  wast 
wrong.  There 's  no  rule  so  wise  but  what  it 's  a  pity  for  some- 
body or  other.  Most  o'  the  women  do  more  harm  nor  good 
with  theii  preaching  —  they  've  not  got  Dinah's  gift  nor  her 
sperrit ;  and  she 's  seen  that,  and  she  thought  it  right  to  set 
th'  example  o'  submitting,  for  she 's  not  held  from  other  sorts 
o*  teaching.  And  I  agree  with  her,  and  approve  o'  what  she 
did." 

Seth  was  silent.  This  was  a  standing  subject  of  difference 
rarely  alluded  to,  and  Dinah,  wishing  to  quit  it  at  onoe,  said  — 

"  Didst  remember,  Adam,  to  speak  to  Colonel  Dramithome 
the  words  my  ancle  and  aunt  iutrusted  to  thee  ?  " 

"  Tes,  and  he 's  goii^  to  the  Hall  Farm  with  Hr.  Irwine  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Hi.  Irwine  came  in  while  we  were  talk- 
ing about  it,  and  he  would  have  it  as  the  Colonel  most  see  no- 
body but  thee  to-morrow :  he  said  —  and  he 's  in  the  right  of  it 
—  as  itil  be  bad  for  him  f  have  his  feelings  stirred  with  see- 
ing many'people  one  after  another.  '  We  must  get  you  strong 
and  hearty,'  he  sajd, '  that 's  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  Arthur, 
and  then  you  shall  have  your  own  way.  But  I  shall  keep  yon 
under  youi  old  tutor's  thumb  till  then.'  Hr.  Irwine 's  fine  and 
ysjtvl  at  having  him  home  aiaun." 
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Adam  wae  Bilent  a  little  while,  and  then  said  — 

"  It  waa  very  cntting  when  we  first  saw  one  anotlker.  He'd 
never  heard  abont  poor  Hetty  till  Mr.  Irwine  met  him  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  letters  missed  him  on  his  journey.  The  first  thing 
he  B&id  to  me,  when  we  'd  got  hold  o'  one  another's  hands  was, 
'  I  coold  neyer  do  anything  for  her,  Adam  —  she  lived  long 
enoDgh  for  all  the  suffering  —  and  I  'd  thought  so  of  the  time 
when  I  might  do  something  for  her.  But  you  told  me  the 
tmth  when  yon  said  to  me  once,  "  There  *&  a  sort  of  wrong  tiiat 
can  never  be  made  up  for."'" 

"Why,  there  *s  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Foyser  coming  in  at  the  yard 
gate,"  said  Seth. 

"So  there  is,"  said  Dinah.  '*  Bun,  Lisheth,  run  to  meet 
aunt  Foyser.  Gome  in,  Adam,  and  rest;  it  has  been  a  hard 
day  for  tbae." 
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